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PREFACE. 


The  want  of  a  compendious  histonr  of  the  Chriatian 
Chnrch,  both  for  the  student  and  the  general  reader,  has 
been  evidenced  hj  the  enquiries  made  for  the  present 
work  since  its  first  announcement.  In  the  department  of 
Sacred  History  it  forms  a  continuation  of  the  '  Student's 
Ttew  Testament  History ; '  but  it  is  also  designed  to  aerre 
a  wider  pnrpoee. 

The  student  of  civil  history  feels  at  every  step  the  need 
of  a  more  special  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  ;  and 
the  common  interest  of  all  Christians  in  the  rise  and 
various  developments  of  the  Church,  in  all  its  branches 
and  its  aberrations  too,  is  enhanced  by  a  natural  onriosity 
to  trace  the  origin  of  opinions,  usages,  and  oontroversies, 
the  effects  of  which  are  deeply  and  even  passionately  felt 
in  every  sacceeding  age. 

In  the  effort  to  gratify  that  interest  and  curiosity,  the 
author  has  studied  to  preserve  impartiality;  bnt  he  has 
not  attempted  to  write  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church 
in.  a  tone  of  unconcern  for  either  Christianity  or  the 
Church.  The  historian  who  would  do  justice  to  tho  men 
■whose  actions  he  records,  whether  in  civil  or  ecelesisiatical 
polity,  must  place  himself  in  sympathy  with  each  age  that 
comes  under  review ;  and  the  historian  of  the  Church  must 
have  such  sympathy — though  not  in  the  spirit  of  a  partisan 
— with  the  thoughts  and  feelings,  both  of  the  gieaLt\ew:\ieita 
and  leaelera  and  of  the  -whole  body  of  Gli'iiatiKDB,  a&4  e^«tt 
of  the  several  parties,  in  every  age  of  the  C\ratc^. 


iv  PREFACE. 

On  tlieso  principles,  supreme  importance  belongs  to  the 
first  beginnings  (the  origines)  of  the  Churcb,  and  to  the 
progress  of  its  universal  development  through  the  time 
when  it  especially  deserved  the  name ;  when  it  was  the 
Church,  and  not  yet  a  number  of  churches,  divided  by 
their  respective  nationalities,  and  severed  by  hostile 
feelings  and  iiTeconcilable  opinions. 

This  comparative  unity,  even  amidst  the  growing  strife 
3f  sects,  was  preserved  during  the  first  three  centuries  by 
the  unexpended  spirit  of  primitive  zeal  and  purity,  and  was 
enforced  by  the  constraining  power  of  persecution.  These 
three  centuries,  therefore,  form  our  first  age,  that  of  the 
Primitive  and  Persecuted  Church:  during  which  we  trace 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Church,  till  the  **  little 
leaven  "  leavens  the  Eoman  Empire  and  works  beyond  its 
sounds ;  the  settlement  of  its  constitution ;  the  development 
)f  its  doctrines  and  usages ;  and  the  beginnings  of  most  of 
;he  controversies  which  have  agitated  it  ever  since. 

The  unity  of  the  Church  was  next  maintained,  though 
low  in  a  sense  more  political  than  religious,  by  its  estab- 
ishment  as  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  Empire  :  its 
nstitutions  received  a  definite  form  on  the  model  of  the 
5ivil  polity  ;  and  it  struggled— on  the  whole  successfully 
—to  preserve  a  fixed  standard  of  "  Catholic  "  doctrine,  in 
)ppo8ition  to  each  heresy  as  it  sprang  up.  The  barbarian 
peoples  that  overwhelmed  the  Western  Empire,  and  founded 
ihe  nations  of  Europe,  not  only  received  Christianity,  but 
icknowledged  the  unity  of  the  Church  so  fully  as  sooner 
n*  later  to  renounce  the  heresy  Tyhich  they  at  first  adopted ; 
jvhile  the  external  bond  of  union  was  respected  in  the 
lominal  supremacy  of  the  Caesar  at  Constantinople  and 
:he  growing  ascendancy  of  the  Bishop  of  Eome.  The 
general  establishment  of  the  papal  influence  in  the  West, 
ind  the  corruption  of  the  Eastern  Church,  provoking  the 
fatal  blow  by  which  the  Mohammedans  severed  from 
:he  Empire  its  fairest  provinces  in  Asia  and  Africa,  mark 
2je  end  of  our  second  period,  of  three  centuries  more,  at  the 
*ooIi  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great. 


PREFACE.  V 

The  great  missionary  enterprise  of  that  pontiflf  in  our 
own  island  sounds  the  key-note  of  the  third  a^«,  daring 
whicli  the  Christianizing  of  Europe  was  completed,  with 
the  exception  of  some  few  of  the  northern  nations,  the 
narrative  of  whose  conversion  is  carried  down  to  its  end 
in  the  last  chapter  of  the  hook.  The  general  ecolesiastical 
unity  is  preserved  hy  the  growing  ascendancy  of  the 
Pope  amidst  the  conflicts  of  new-born  states,  and  by 
the  relations  still  maintained  between  the  East  and  West ; 
and  the  exact  middle  of  this  period  is  marked  by  the 
new  and  fascinating  scheme  of  a  universal  Christian  state 
for  the  West,  which  seemed  to  be  embodied  in  the  Holy 
HoMAN  Empike,  though  at  the  cost  of  a  final  severance 
from  the  East.  But  that  delusive  ideal,  too  fair  to  bo 
realized  in  this  world  of  selfish  passions,  contained  the 
germs  both  of  political  disruption  and  of  a  struggle  for 
life  and  death  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  heads, 
which  could  not  reign  together.  The  climax  of  that  senti- 
mental theory  in  the  fellowship  of  Otho  III.  and  Gerbert 
at  once  revealed  its  destined  failure ;  and  the  age  which 
b^an  with  Constantine's  departure  from  Eome,  leaving 
Sylvester  I.  in  possession  of  the  Lateran,  ends  with  the 
deaths  of  Otho  III.  and  Sylvester  II.,  just  at  the  mil- 
lennial epoch  of  Christianity. 

The  present  work    embraces   this   whole  period  of  a 
thousand  years,  including  all  that  especially  relates  to 
the  universal  Christian  Church,  in  contrast  with  its  na- 
tional divisions;  and  it  is  thus  complete  in  itself.    The 
history  of  the  Medieval  Church  forms  a  separate  branch 
of  the  whole  subject.     Originally  the  book  was  intended 
to  come  down  to  the  eve  of  the  Eeformation ;  but  it  was 
found  impossible  to  include  the  History  of  the  Church  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  except  at  the  sacrifice  of  much  that 
seemed  essential  in  the  earlier  periods.     If  the  effort 
made  in  the  present  volume  should  prove  to  be  success- 
ful, it  is  proposed  to  carry  on  the  subject,  so  as  to  give 
in  another  the  History  of  the  Medieval  Ciiuiicii,  and  the 
History  of  the  Eeformation. 


The  author  ia  well  aware  that,  in  so  vast  a  subject,  he 
anat  often  have  shown  his  need  of  the  fevonrable  eon- 
lideratiou  of  the  reader  as  to  the  execation  of  the  work. 
rhough  the  subject  has  formed  one  of  his  special  stndies, 
le  does  not  claim  to  have  founded  the  present  manual  on 
iriginal  research.  While  making  use  of  the  well  known 
ihief  works,  which  it  is  superfluous  to  enumerate— as  those 
)f  Mosheim,  Schrocth,  Neander,  Gieseler,  Milman,  and 
lallam- — he  has  to  make  special  acknowledgment  of  his 
>bligation  to  the  Manuals  of  KuRZ  and  Niedner,  as  guides 
»  the  outlines  of  the  History;  to  Dr.  Philip  Schaff's 
jxhaustive  and  admirable  'History  of  the  Christian 
Church  '  during  the  first  six  centuries,  the  completion  of 
tvhioh  is  greatly  to  be  desired ;  and  to  Canon  Robertson's 
History  of  the  Christian  Cbnrch,'  from  its  beginning  to 
;he  epoch  of  the  Heformation,  which  now  worthily  holds 
Jie  place  of  the  best,  as  it  is  the  latest,  complete  English 
Ecclesiastical  History  in  a  moderate  compass.  With  regard 
x>  the  last  two  works,  we  have  in  many  cases  preferred 
to  use  the  author's  own  words  rather  than  merely  to  vary 
the  form  while  following  the  substance.  In  the  account 
:if  rites  and  usages,  ecclesiastical  architecture,  and  kindred 
iubjects,  considerable  use  has  been  made  of  the  '  Dictionary 
rf  Christian  Antiquities,'  edited  by  Dr.  William  Smith  and 
Professor  Cheetham. 
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429.  St.  Gebmanus  of  Auxerre  visits  Britain 506 

The  Fanda/s  led  into  Africa  by  Genseric 839 

Death  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia         .,      ..      351 

430.  Nestorius  condemned  by  a  Council  at  Rome       352 

Death  of  Augustine 339 

431.  Thibd  (Ecumenical  Council,  at  Ephesus:    condemns  Nes- 

torius, the  Pelagians,  and  Apollinarianism 353  f. 

Palladius,  missionary  to  the  Scots  in  Ireland 505 

432.  Mission  of  Patbicius  (St.  Patrick):  traditional  date       ..      ..507 
John  Cassian,  monk  and  semi-Pelagian,  ob 308,  347 

435.  Edict  of  Theodosics  II.  for  the  destruction  of  heathen  temples 

or  their  use  as  churches 284 

439.  Carthage  taken  by  the  Vandals ;  Africa  conquered 387 

Persecution  by  the  Arian  Genseric      387 

440,  f.  Leo.  the  Gbeat  extends  the  Papal  power     395 

444.  DiosoOBUS,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  leader  of  the  Monophijiite  patty  ^^^ 
Rise  of  the  ^ulj/cAidn  ITeresy      ^bl 

445.  Law  of  Valentinian  III.  asserting  the  supremacy   o£  t\k<i 

Bishop  of  Borne        .,      , ,       ^  ^  aa^ 
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447.  Theodoret  opposes  the  Eutychians 357 

448.  Edtyches  deposed  at  Constantinople 357 

449.  The  "Tome"  of  Pope  Leo  THE  Great       357 

The  "  Robber-Synod'*  at  Ephesus 357 

Deposition  and  Murder  of  the  patriarch  Flavian 358 

450.  Death  of  Theodosids  II 285 

Marcian,  Emperor  in  the  East,  with  Pdlcheria 358 

St.  Vincent,  of  Lerins,  monk  and  semi-Pelagian,  6b.        . .  308,  347 

4.51.  The  Fourth  CEcumenical  Council,  at  Chalcedon  :  condemns 

the  Eutychians ;  New  Confession  of  Faith     . . 359 

The  See  of  Constantinople  declared  second  to  Rome,  but  with 

equal  rights 360 

452,  f.  Renewal  of  the  Monophysite  disputes      362-3 

452.  Attila  defeated  at  Chalons.    Theodoric  slain        ..      ..       386  w. 
455.  Valentinian  III.  killed  at  Ravenna 387 

Sack  of  Rome  by  Genseric  and  the  Vandals        . .   387 

457.  Leo  I.  the  Thracian,  Emperor  in  the  East         363 

Death  of  Theodoret  ;  and  of  Deogratius,  bishop  of  Carthage    388 

474.  Leo  II.  and  Zeno,  Emperors  in  the  East 363 

475.  The  usurper  Basiliscus  supports  the  Monophysites . .      . .      . .   363 

Semi-Pelagian  Synods  at  Aries  and  Lyon . .      . .   347 

476.  End  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West       364 

477.  Restoration  of  Zeno,  whom  the  Senate  of  Rome  acknowledge  as 

sole  Roman  Emperor       365 

HuNNERic,  Vandal  King  of  Africa :  Arian  persecution    . .      . .  388 

480  (drc).  Birth  of  Benedict  of  Nursia 406 

482.  The  ^enoftcon  of  Zeno  published         365 

Severinus,  the  "  apostle  of  Noricum,"  o6.        510 

483.  King  Odoacer  claims  a  voice  in  papal  elections       396 

484.  Schism  between  the  East  and  West  for  thirty-five  years  . .      . .  366 

Arian  Council  of  Carthage,  and  great  persecution     388 

The  "African  Martyrs"  of  Typasa 389 

485.  Proclus,  the  Neo-Platonist,  o6. 122 

489.  School  of  Edessa  dissolved  by  Zeno 355 

The  Ostrogoths  in  Italy 392 

491.  Anastasius  I.  Emperor.     Monophysite  disputes       367 

492.  Traditional  date  of  St.  Patrick's  death    ..      ..      506 

493.  Theodoric  I.  King  of  the  Ostrogoths  at  Rome 392 

496.  Nestorian  patriarchate  at  Ctesiphou  on  the  Tigris 350 

Baptism  of  Clovis,  King  of  the  Salian  Franks 390 

498.  The  "Chaldaean"    Nestorians  in  Persia  renounce   connection 

with  Rome       355 

Theodoric  decides  a  disputed  papal  election       396 

500  (circ).  The  Bishop  of  Rome  first  called  Pope     396  n. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE.  XXiil 

SIXTH  CENTURY. 

AJ>.  PASS 

511.  First  Council  of  the  Frank  Church  at  Orleans 391 

Death  of  Clovis 391 

518.  Justin  I.  Emperor.     Restoration  of  Orthodoxy        368 

519.  Reconciliation  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches       . .      . .  368 
523.  Justin's  Edicts  against  Heretics 369 

Manicheans  condemned  to  death 369 

Theodoric  asserts  the  principle  of  toleration     369 

526.  First  visit  of  a  Pope  (John  I.)  to  Constantinojilo      :i69 

Law  of  Theodoric  on  the  election  and  confirmation  of  Po]>es    . .  397 

Death  of  King  Theodoric      .392 

527.  Accession  of  Justinian  L  and  Theodora 369 

529.  Benedict  of  Nursia  founds  the  monastery  of  Monte  Cassino  . .   407 

The  "  Rule  of  St.  Benedict "        407 

The  Schools  of  Athens  closed  by  Justinian        37 1 

529-30.  Synods  of  Orange  and  Valence  against  semi-Arianism        . .   347 

532.  Burning  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople 370 

533.  Remigius  (St.  Remi),  bishop  of  Rheims,  o& 391 

534.  Africa  recovered  from  the  Vandals  by  Belisarins ;  and  Ariunism 

extinguished  there 389 

535.  The  Empress  Theodora  favoui*s  the  Monophysites      371 

537.  Schism  of  the  Monophysite  Copts  of  Egypt        381 

541.  Renewed  condemnation  of  Origenism 372 

Jacob  Babadai,  Monophysite  Patriarch  of  Syria     379 

543.  Death  of  St.  Benedict  of  Nursia 407 

544.  Justinian's  Edict  against  the  "Three  Chapters"       372 

552.  Severance   of  the   Armenian   Monophysite   Church  from  the 

Orthodox  Eastern  Church       380 

553.  Fifth  (Ecumenical  CouiJcil:  the  Second  of  Constantinople    373,  f. 

554.  End  of  the  Gothic  Kingdom  of  Italy 393 

The  Exarchate  of  Ravenna  established        393 

562.  Second  dedication  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople 371 

563.  Foundation  of  the  Scottish  Church  at  lona  by  Columba  . .      . .    508 
565.  Justin  II.  Emperor.     Edict  of  toleration 375 

Eind  of  the  Monophysite  Controversy 375 

568.  The  Lombard  kingdom  in  Italy 393 

578.  Tiberius  II.  Emperor.     Origenist  disputes       491 

582.  Mauricius,  Emperor 491 

589.  Spain  renounces  Arianism  at  the  Council  of  Toledo^  under  King 

Recared 392 

590.  Gregory  I.  THE  Great  elected  Pope 491 

595.  The  Monophysite   Armenian  Synod   at   Thwin  condemns   the 

decrees  of  Chalcedon ^%Ci 

59ff.  Mission  of  Augustine  to  Britain        4^^ 

Ihstlt  ofCOLUMBA  ..  r^Q^ 
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xxiv  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE. 

A.D.  PAGE 

597.  Baptism  of  Ethelbebt,  king  of  Kent         497 

583.  f.  Dispute  on  the  title  of  " (Ecumenical  Patriarch"  ..      ..  398,  493 


SEVENTH  CENTURY. 

602.  Phocas,  Emperor 493 

604.  The  British  (Welsh)  bishops  reject  Augustine 502 

Gregory  the  Great  and  Augustine,  6b 494 

611.  Heraclius,  Emperor.     War  with  Chosroes  II.  of  Persia        ..   529 

615.  Death  of  St.  COLUMBAN      510 

622.  Rise  of  Mohammed.    Epoch  of  the  Hegira        530 

627.  Conversion  of  Northumbria  by  Paultnus 503 

Death  of  St.  Gall,  the  "  apostle  of  Switzerland  " 510 

636.  Isidore  of  Seville,  o6 561 

637.  Jerusalem  taken  by  the  Caliph  Omar 531 

638.  Monothelite  disputes.    The  Ecthesis  of  Heraclius       375 

641.  Mohammedan  conquest  of  Egypt         381,531 

642,  CONSTANS  n.  Emperor.    (648)  His  "Type;"   condemned  by 

the  First  Lateran  Synod  under  Martin  1 376 

653.  Imprisonment  and  death  of  Martin  1 377 

664.  Synod  of  Streoneshalh  (Whitby:    Synodus  Pharensis),  under 

King  Oswy,  adopts  Roman  usages 511-12 

668.  CONSTANTINE  IV.  POGONATUS,  Emperor 377 

Theodore  of  Tarsus,  archbishop  of  Canterbury       513 

672.  The  Venerable  Bede  born 516 

673.  Synod  of  Hertford :  practical  union  of  the  English  Church       . .   513 

674.  Benedict  Biscop  founds  Wearmouth  Monastery      ..      ...     ..   516 

678.  Benedict  Biscop  brings  pictures  into  Britain 451 

Wilfrid  visits  the  Frisians 519 

679.  Council  at  Rome  under  Pope  Agatho  condemns   the  Mono- 

thelites.    (Wilfrid  present)         377 

680  (ctrc).  WiNFRiD  (St.  Boniface)  born       519 

680-1,  The    Sixth    (Ecumenical    Council,    the    Thit^d   of  Con- 
stantinople   {First    TrtUlan),  condemns    the    Monothelite 

heresy •..      ..      .;      ..      ..       377-8,493,532 

682.  Benedict  Biscop  founds  Jarrow  monastery 516 

684.  Wearmouth  and  Jarrow  united  under  abbot  Ceolfrith  ..      ..   516 

685.  Wilfrid  converts  the  South  Saxons,  the  last  heathen  people  in 

Britain      544 

691.  The  Second  Trullan  Council  at  Constantinople  (^Concilium  Quint- 

sextum)  on  discipline ;  approves  the  Crucifix        446 

696.  WiLLiBRORD,  archbishop  of  Utrecht,  preaches  in  Denmark  519, 587 
698,  Carthage  taken  by  the  Arabs;  final  end  of  Roman  rule  in  Africa  531 
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EIGHTH  CENTURY. 

l.T>.  PAOB 

701.  John  Maron,  the  younger,  of  the  Lebanon,  06 .*J82 

709.  Arab  conquest  of  North  Africa  complete 531 

Death  of  Wilfrid,  bishop  of  York     .'ilS 

710.  Naitun,  king  of  the  Picts,  sends  for  architects  to  build  churches 

after  the  Roman  fashion 515 

711.  Mohammedan  conquest  of  Spain 5.'U>2 

716.  Mission  of  Winfrid  (St.  Boniface)  to  Frisia        519 

717.  Leo  in.  the  Isaurian,  Emperor 5.12 

724.  Leo's  first  edict  against  Pictures ;  beginning  of  the  IcoMckut 

Disputes 533 

731.  Bkdb's  Ecclesiastical  ffiatory  com^\eied 517 

A   Roman  Council,  under  Gregory  III.,  anatheniatiies  the 

Iconoclasts        535 

732.  Egbert,  archbishop  of  York       517 

Charles  Martel  defeats  the  Saracens  at  Tours      520 

733.  Greece  and  Ulyricum  transferred  by  the  Emperor  Leo  to  the 

patriarchate  of  Constantinople       535 

735.  The  Venerable  Bede,  06.    Alcuin  bom        516-7 

739.  Death  of  WiLLlBRORD 519 

741.  Deaths  of  Leo  III.,  Charles  Martel,  and  Gregory  III.     522,  535 
C0N8TANTINE  V.  COPRONYMUS,  Emperor 535 

742.  Boniface  made  Archbishop  of  Mainz        521 

The  Monastery  of  Fulda  founded 522 

750.  John  OF  Damascus,  06 534-5 

752.  Pepin  the  Short  deposes  Childeric,  the  last  Merovingian 
king  of  the  Franks ;  founds  the  Carolingian  Dynasty,  with 
the  sanction  of  Pope  Zacharias.  Severance  of  the  West 
from  the  Empire       521 

754.  Iconoclast  Council  at  Constantinople 536 

Pepin  named  Patrician  of  Rome  by  Pope  Stephen  II 522 

755.  His  expedition  to  Italy,  and  Donation  to  the  Roman  See,  which 

first  makes  the  Pope  a  Temporal  Prince       523 

Boniface  martyred  in  Frisi a         521 

767.  Execution  of  Constantine,  patriarch  of  Constantinople     . .      . .  536 
Synod  of  Gentilliacum  on  the  question  of  Images      539 

768.  Pepin  06.    Charles  and  Carlohan,  kings      523 

771.  Charles  THE  Great,  sole  King  of  the  Franks 523 

772.  First  Campaign  of  Charles  against  the  Saxons  ;  destruction  of 

the  IrmM^sul 525 

774.  Charles    overthrows    the  Lombard  Kingdom;    confirms    and 

enlarges  the  Donation  of  Pepin 52^ 

775.  Leo  lY.  Emperor.    I«£7y^  i^irpurs  Image- wm*shlp  ..      ,*      h^^-1 


XXVI  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE. 
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780.  CONSTAXTINE  VI.  Emperor.     Ikene  governs    . .      537 

Alcuin  goes  to  Rome ;  meets  Charles,  and  accepts  his  invita- 
tion to  court 527 

783.  The  "^(fopfibnts*"  dispute.    Felix  of  Urgel 526 

785.  Pope  Adrian  I.  condemns  Adoptionism     527 

787.  Seventh  (Ecitmenical  Council,  the  Second  of  Niccea,  autho- 
rizes Image-worship 537 

Charles  the  Great  conquers  South  Italy 523 

790.  The  X»6r»  Caro/«m  issued     ..      ..  •    ..      ..530 

794.  General  Council  of  the  West  at  Frankfort 540 

795.  Pope  Leo  III.  acknowledges  the  supremacy  of  Charles     . .      ...  523 

796.  Alcuin  abbot  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours 520 

796  (circ.).  Charles   founds  a  church  at  Hamburg  for  the  region 

beyond  the  Elbe  {Nordalbingia)       587 

799.  Council  of  Aix  on  Adoptionism.    Alcuin  convinces  Felix  . .      ..    527 
800  (Christmas  Day).    Charles  the  Great  crowned  by  Leo  III.  at 
Rome  as  Augustus  and  King  of  Italy.    Beginning  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire     . .     . .     524 

NINTH  CENTURY. 

804.  Conquest  of  the  Saxons  by  Charles 525 

Death  of  Alcuin 525 

809.  Council  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  on  the  ^fiUoque  **  in  the  Creed. 

812.  The    new    Western    Empire    acknowledged    by   the    Eastern 

Emperor,  Nicephorus 524-5 

813.  Leo  V.  the  Armenian,  Eastern  Emperor 541 

814.  He  orders  the  removal  of  images        542 

Louis  I.  the  Pious  succeeds  his  father  Charles 548,552 

816,  f.  Reformation  of  the  Frank  Church 553 

817.  Lothair  I.  associated  in  the  Empire 553 

820.  Michael  H.  Balbus,  Eastern  Emperor      542 

821.  Benedict  op  Aniane,  monastic  reformer,  oh 553 

823.  Ebbo,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  missionary  to  Denmark        . .      . .   587 

824.  Letter  of  Michael  to  Louis  on  Images     542,  548 

825.  Council  of  Paris  on  Image-worship 548 

826.  Theodore  the  Studite,  supporter  of  Images,  ob 541-2 

Mission  of  Ansear  to  Denmark 587 

Harold,  King  of  Denmark,  baptized  at  Ingelheim 587 

827.  Missionaries  expelled  from  Denmark 588 

Anskar's  mission  to  Sweden       588 

Beginning  of  the  Saracen  rule  in  Sicily. 

Dispute  of  Claudius,  Dungal,  &c.,  on  Images 548 

829,  Theophilus,  Eastern  Emperor,  opposes  Image-worship   . .      . .   543 
The  Sixth  Council  of  Paris  claims  episcopaV  juT\a^\c\.\oTi  o\cv 
princes      ••      ..      ., ••      ^^"^ 
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A.P.  PAOB 

b:i2.  SvBod  at  Constantinople  against  Images 543 

833.  Anskab  made  archbishop  of  Hamburg       588 

Lonis  the  Pious  deposed.     The  "  Field  of  Lies  " 555 

833  (drc.).  Probable  date  of  the  P5«iA>-/«Vforwn  2)ecrffa/«     ..      ..561 

835.  Louis  L  restored.     Synod  of  Thionville      555 

840.  Claudius  of  Turin  and  Agobard  of  Lyon,  ob 548 

Death  of  Louis  the  Pious :  civil  war  of  his  sons        555 

841.  Battle  of  Fontenailles 55 


I 


842.  Michael  III.  (<Ff.  5)  Eastern  Emperor       54:1 

His  mother  Theodora  restores  Image-worship 543 

The  Feast  of  Orthodoxy       543 

843.  Treaty  of  Verdun :  partition  of  the  Frank  Kingdom 556 

LOTHATR  I.  Emperor,  and  King  of  Lotharingia 556 

Louis  the  German,  King  of  Germany      5WJ 

Charles  the  Bald,  King  of  France 556 

844.  Paschasius  Radbert,  abbot  of  Corbie,  and   Katuamn  : 
J5'McAarts*ic  Con*rot»r5y  in  the  Frank  Church 564 

845.  HiNCMAR,  archbishop  of  Rheims ,      . .      . .       548-9,  558 

Some  Bohemian  chiefs  baptized  at  Ratisbon      595 

847.  The  archbishoprics  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen  united 589 

847,  f.  Controversy  on   Predestination  :   Gottschalk  and   Raban 

Maur       566-68 

848-9.  Councils  of  Mainz  and  Quiercy  against  Gottschalk       . .      . .   568 
Johannes  Scotus  writes  on  Predestination      568 

852.  Pope  Leo  IV.  fortifies  the  Leonine  City  at  Rome      558 

853.  Second  Council  of  Quiercy.     The  Capituia  Carisiaca         . .      . .   569 

855.  Eric  II.     Progress  of  Christianity  in  Denmark         589 

Council  of  Valence  in  favour  of  Gottschalk        570 

LoTHAiR  I.  6b.    Louis  II.  Emperor 570 

856.  Raban  Maur,  o6 570 

857.  Photius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople 544 

858.  Pope  Nicolas  I.  and  the  Eastern  Church 544-5 

The  first  Pope  who  was  crowned 559 

859-60.  Councils  of  Savonni5res  and  Toucy        570 

Work  of  HiNCMAR  on  Predestination 570 

861  ?  Baptism  of  Bogoris,  King  of  Bulgaria     . .    545 

863.  Cyril  and  Methodius,  the  "apostles  of  Moravia"  ..      ..       593-4 

Synod  of  Metz       570 

The  "  Trina  Deitas  "  and  "  Sancta  Deitns  "        570 

Synod  at  Rome.    NicOLAS  condemns  Photius ^ .   545 

865.  Death  of  Anskar 589 

867.  The  "  Encyclical  "  and  Council  of  Photius  against  Pope  Nicolas 

and  the  Roman  Church,  as  "apostate"  and  "Antichrist"  ..    546 
Basil  I.  the  Macedonian,  Eastern  Emperor,  deposes  Photius, 

and  acknowledges  the  authority  of  Pope  Adrian  II.    . .      . .   54Q 
Pope  Adrian  IL  worsted  in  his  contest  with  the  Frank  CViuicV  t)b^ 
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868.  Methodius  bishop  of  the  Moravians 594 

869.  The    Eighth  General  Council  (as  acknowledged  by  the 

Romans)  at  Constantinople  condemns  Photius,  and  finally 
sanctions  Image-worship         546 

870.  Greek  Christianity  in  Serria       550 

871?  Baptism  of  BORZiwoi,  dake  of  Bohemia 595 

872.  John  VIII.  Pope.    Contest  about  Bulgaria,   which  is  finally 

united  to  the  Greek  Church 547 

875.  Charles  THE  Bald  crowned  Emperor  by  John  VIII 556 

His  concessions  to  the  Roman  See       560 

876-7.  Louis  the  German  and  Charles  the  Bald,  ob 556-7 

878.  Baptism  of  Guthorm  the  Dane  in  England       558 

Photius  restored  to  the  Patriarchate 547 

879.  The  Eighth  General  Council  (of  the  Greeks)  at  Constan- 

tinople)          547 

880  (circ).  Johannes  Scotus  Eriqena,  ob. 

882.  HiNCMAR  dies  in  exile.     John  VIIL  o6 560 

882,  f.  Degradation  of  the  Papacy.     Factions  and  confusion     . .       572-3 
884-87.  Charles  the  Fat,  Emperor ;  temporary  reunion  and  final 

partition  of  the  Frank  kingdoms 557 

886.  Bishop  Wiching's  persecution  in  Moravia 594 

Leo  VI.  THE  Wise,  Eastern  Emperor,  deposes  Photius     . .      . .   547 

888.  RiMBERT,  Archbishop  of  Bremen,  ob 590 

896.  Arnulf  crowned  Emperor  by  Pope  FORMOSUS 573 

891.  Death  of  Photius 547 

899.  Louis  THE  Child  King  of  the  Germans     557 

900  (circ.).  GORM  the  Old,  first  King  of  all  Denmark,  destroys  the 

Christian  Churches 590 


TENTH  CENTURY. 

904.  The  "  pornocracy  "  at  Rome         573-4 

905-20.  Dispute  about  the  fourth  marriage  of  Leo  VI 549 

908.  Conquest  of  Moravia  by  the  Bohemians  and  Magyars       . .      . .  594 

End  of  its  independent  Church 594 

910.  The  abbey  of  Clugny  founded  by  Berno. 

911.  Louis  the  Child  ob.    End  of  the  Carolingians  in  Germany    ..  557 
Baptism  of  ROLLO,  and  cession  of  Normandy      558 

915.  Berengar  crowned  Emperor  by  Pope  John  X 574 

918.  Henrt  the  Fowler,  King  of  the  Germans;  foundation  of  the 

Saxon  imperial  line 573 

924,  933.  The  Huns  defeated  by  King  Henry 573 

928.  John  X.  murdered  in  prison        ..      574 

M5?/.  John  XL  Pope;  hnt  Hugh  the  Great  lemipoYaX  swct^A^tiq^ 

Borne         ., ViV 
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A.D.  VXQK 

934.  Alberic,  Senator  or  Patrician  of  Rome 574 

Haoo  the  Good,  first  Christian  king  of  Norway      591 

GOBM  THE  Old,  defeated  by  Henbt  the  Fowler,  agrees  to 

tolerate  Christianity  and  put  down  human  sacrifices  in 
Denmark 500 

935.  Mission  of  Archbishop  Unni  to  fiWefen  (o6.  936)      51M) 

936.  Persecution  in  ^A^mia  by  BOLESLAV  THE  Cruel 595 

Otho  L  the  Great,  King  of  the  Germans        574 

942.  Foundation  of  the  '^Cluniac  congregation"  by  Abbot  Odo. 

948.  Gtulas,  Prince  of  Hungary,  baptized        508 

950.  Boleslav  conquered  by  Oruo  1 595 

Christianity  tolerated  in  Bohemia 595 

954.  Alberic   succeeded  by  his  son  OCTAYliN,  who  is 

955.  elected  Pope  John  XII 574 

955.  The  Huns  defeated  at  Z«cV^^^  by  Otho  1 573 

Olqa  of  Russia  baptized  at  Constantinople        597 

962.  Otho  I.  invited  to  Italy  against  Berengar,  and  (Feb.  2)  crowned 

IMPERATOR  Augustus.    New  establishment  of  the  Holy 

Roman  Empire  tincfer  Ma^  ^iWe      575 

The  2>ona^Jons  of  Pepin  and  Charles  confirmed 575 

963.  John  XII.  deposed  by  a  Roman  synod       577 

964-5.  Factions  and  rebellions  at  Rome     578 

965.  The  Pope  is  made  the  Emperor's  viceroy 578 

Imperial  consent  to  Papal  elections  established        577 

Harold  Blaatand,  first  Christian  King  of  Denmark,  baptized  590 

963.  NiCEPHORUS  II.  Phocas,  Eastern  Emperor        578 

Embassy  of  Liudprand  to  Constantinople         578 

967.  MiECESLAV  establishes  Christianity  in  Poland 596 

968.  Otho  I.  founds  the  archbishopric  of  Magdeburg  for  the  Wends   599 

969.  John  Tzimisces,  Eastern  Emperor.   Victories  over  the  Moham- 

medans 584 

972.  Duke  Geisa  of  Hungary  becomes  Christian       598 

973.  Otuo  n.  Emperor         578 

The  Roman  Republicans  under  Cresccnti us         578 

BoLESLAV  the    Pious    establishes  Christianity   in   Bo/temia. 

Archbishopric  of  Prague  founded 595 

983.  Otho  II.  b  defeated  by  the  Saracens,  and  dies 578 

Otho  III.  (cet.  5),  under  the   guardianship    of  his    mother 

Theophano  and  Archbishop  WiLLioiS  of  Mainz 579 

Mistewoi  destroys  the  Christian  churches  among  the  Wends . .   599 

986.  Harold  Blaatand  killed  by  his  heathen  son  Sweyn     . .      . .   590 

987.  Hugh  Capet,  King  of  France 557 

End  of  the  Carolingian  Dynasty, 

988.  St.  Vladimir  establishes  Christianity  in  Russia      597 

991.  Synod  of  St.  Basle j  near  Rheims,  resists  Papal  jurisdiction      ..   580 

Gerbert  made  archbishop  of  Rheims,  in  place  of  Au^UlA?      ..  ^%\ 


XXX  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLK. 

A.D.  tAGK 

992.  BOLESLAV  CiiOBRY  unites  Poland  to  the  Church  of  Rome       . .   596 
994-1026.  Olap  Stotkunung,  Christian  King  of  Sweden        . .      . .   590 

SiaFBiED,  bishop  of  Wexio  . .      . .  :~ 590 

Clap  Tryggveson,  King  of  Norway,  forces  Christianity  on  his 

subjects 592 

Gerbert  invited  to  the  Court  of  Otho  III 579-81 

995.  Arnulf,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  restored 581 

996.  Otho  III.  enters  Italy ;  is  crowned  Emperor  by 

Gregory  V.  (Bruno),  the  first  German  Pope 579 

997.  Adalbert  of  Prague  is  martyred  in  Prussia 595,  602 

St.  Stephen  establishes  Christianity  in  Hungary 598 

998.  Gregory  V.  and  Robert  King  of  France 581-2 

Gerbert  made  archbishop  of  Ravenna, . .      . .   582 

999.  and  Pope  Sylvester  H 580-2 

Grand  schemes  of  Otho  and  Sylvester        583 

1000.  The  if»7/^ntMW  of  Christianity 583 

Otho  III.  in  Poland ;  he  establishes  the  bishopric  of  Gnesen    595-6 

BOLESLAV  and  the  Pomeranians  ;  bishopric  of  Colberg     . .      . .  600 

St.  Stephen  of  Hungary  made  King . .  598 

Death  of  Olap  Tryggveson       592 

1002.  Death  of  the  Emperor  Otho  III 582 

1003.  Death  of  Pope  Sylvester  II 583 


SEQUEL  OF  THE  CHRISTLA.NIZING  OF  EUROPE.* 

1009.  Bruno  martyred  in  Prussia        602 

1014.  Canute  establishes  Christianity  in  Scandinavia        590 

1015.  St.  Olap  Haroldson,  King  of  Norway,  and  Bishop  Grimkil  . .  592 
Destruction  of  the  image  of  Thor  at  ^Dalen        . .      593 

1019,  Yaroslav  of  Russia :  union  with  the  Greek  Church       . .      . .   598 

1026.  Canute's  pilgrimage  to  Rome 590 

1030.  Death  and  (1031)  Translation  of  St.  Olap        593 

1032.  Gottschalk  prince  of  the  Wendish  Obotriti     599 

1034.  MiECESLAV  II.  of  Poland.     Relapse  to  heathenism 596 

1035.  Canute  ob.    St.  Magnus  the  Good  establishes  Christianity  in 

Norway 593 

1038-97.  The  Abbey  of  Sazawa,  in  Bohemia,  preserves  the  Slavonic 

Liturgy 595 

1039.  Translation  of  St.  Adalbert 595 

1045.  Gottschalk,  King  of  the  Wends,  establishes  Christianity       . .  599 

1077.  St.  Ladislaus  extinguishes  heathenism  in  Hungary        . .      . .  599 

1079.  Martyrdom  of  St.  Stanislaus  of  Poland 591 


♦  Aa  the  work  ends  at  the  epoch  of  a  J).  1000,  the  loUoifVna  «ixV,i\fta  w^  ^iQioajoR^  Xq 
6a  one  suiifect:  which  is  completed  in  Chapter  XXlV. 


CH£OKOLOGICAL  TABLE.  XXXl 

AJ>.  PAOK 

1084.  Ikoe,  King  of  Sweden,  puts  down  heathen  worship 591 

1120.  BOLESLAV  III.  forces  Christianity  on  the  £.  Pomemnians . .      . .   600 

The  Monk  Besnabd 000 

1124-8.  Bishop  Otho  establishes  Christianity  in  Pomerania     . .       OOo-l 

1154.  ViCEMN,  bishop  of  Oldenbnrg,  ob 60u 

1155.  St.  Eric  IX.  establishes  Christianity  in  Sweden       591 

1157.  The  Wendish  Luticii  snbdned :  Albert  thk  hiixn  founds  the 

marquisate  of  Brandenburg OoO 

1157-8.  Eric    conquers    Finland:    the    Finns    resist    Christianity: 

Henry,  bishop  of  Upsala,  martyred      591 

1156.  f.  Crusade  of  Henrt  the  Lion  against  the  Wends 60*) 

1158.  German  settlements  among  the  Letts 0u2 

1164.  Prtvizlav,  prince  of  the  Obotriti,  founder  of  the  house  of  3Ieck- 

lenburg,  becomes  a  Christian '     600 

1168.  JStt^^  nominally  Christianized 601 

1186.  Bishop  Heinhard's  mission  to  the  Livontans 602 

1198.  Expedition  and  death  of  Bishop  Berthold        602 

1202.  Crusade  of  Bishop  Albert.    <*  Brethren  of  the  Sword"  ..      ..   602 

1207.  Godfrey  and  Philip  martyred  in  Prussia        603 

1214.  Chrbtlan,  the  "  Apostle  of  Prussia  *'         603 

1225.  He  founds  the  order  of  "  Knights  of  Dobrin  " 603 

1230.  Crusade  of  the  "  Teutonic  Knights "  in  Prussia 603 

1236.  They  join  the  Brethren  of  the  Sword  in  Livonia^  &c 603 

1245.  Union  of  Prussia,  Livonia,  &c.,  by  the  lugate  William,  bishop 

ofModena 004 

1252.  RlNGOLD,  prince  of  Lithuania,  baptized      604 

1253.  Jiiga  made  their  metropolitan  see       002,  604 

1266.  Lithuania  relapses  into  heathenism 604 

1279.  Xop^ncf  conquered  by  Sweden,  and  Christianized 591 

1283.  Final  conquest  of  Prussia  by  the  Teutonic  Knights 603 

1293.  -Fin/and  finally  conquered  by  Sweden,  and  Christianized  ..      ..    591 

1315.  Toleration  established  in  Lithuania ^04 

1380.  Lithuania,  the  last  heathen  state  in  Europe,  receives  Chris- 
tianity, on  its  union  with  Poland ^04 


£piscopal  CbAir.    (MarUgny.) 


Symlol  of  the  Apoftles. 


LIST  OF  POPES*  AND  EMPEBOBS. 

♦ 

r. — ^Before  the  Division  of  the  Empire.    Cent.  I.-lV.f 


From 

1 

Empebobs. 

From 

Popes. 

To 

A.D. 

1 

1      AJ>. 

A.D. 

41 

Claudius. 

1 

1 

42 

St.     Peter  (according 
to  Jerome) 

67 

54 

Nero. 

67 

Linus    (Irenwus,   Euse- 
bins,  &c.) 

79 

68 

Galba. 

[68 

Clement      (Teriullian, 

79] 

69 

Otho:  Vitcllius. 

1 

&c.) 

69 

Vespasian. 

1 
1 

79 

Titus.                               ' 

79 

Cletus  or  Anacletus    . . 

91 

81 

Domitian. 

;  «i 

Clement  (later  loriters) 

100 

96 

Nerva. 

!     100 

Evaristus      

109 

98 

Trajan. 

109 

Alexander  I 

119 

117 

Hadrian.                          i 

119 

Xystus  or  Sixtus  I.     .. 

128 

138 

Antoninus  Pius.              i 

128 

Telesphorus 

139 

1 

139 

Hjginus       

142 

142 

Pius  I 

157 

161 

Marcus  Aurclius. 

157 

Anicetus       

168 

Antoninus. 

i     168 

Soter    

176 

180 

Commodus. 

177 

Eleutherius 

190 

193 

Pertinax. 

190 

Victor  I 

202 

193 

Didius  Julianiis. 

193 

Severus. 

;     202 

Zephyrinus 

218 

211 

Caracalla. 

i 

i 

217 

Macrinus. 

218 

Elagabalus. 

218 

Cullistus  or  Calixtus  I. 

223 

222 

Alexander  Severus. 

223 

Urban  I 

230 

235 

Maximin. 

230 

Pontianus 

235 

238 

Gordinn  I.,  II. 

235 

Anterius(or  Anteros).. 

236 

Maximus,  Balbinus. 

236 

Fabianus      

250 

238 

Gordian  III. 

244 

Philip.                             ; 

1 

249 

Decius.                              1 

251 

Cornelius  [No  vatian,  251] 

252 

251 

Gallus. 

252 

Lucius  I 

253 

253 

uEmilianus.                      ; 

253 

Stephen  I 

257 

Valerian,  Gallienus. 

257 

Sixtus  or  Xystus  II.    .. 

258 

268 

Claudius  II. 

259 

Dionysius     

269 

270 

Aurelian. 

269 

Felix  L 

274 

*  This  title  is  used  as  oonvenient,  though  it  was  not  appropriated  to  the  Bishop  of 
Home  till  about  a.d.  600  (see  p.  396,  n.)   Tlie  names  in  braclccts  are  those  of  Auti-Popes. 

f  For  the  first  two  centuries  the  names  oi  the  Popes  are  for  the  most  part  tnulitional 
antf  an  certain. 


LIST  OF  POPES  AND  EMPEBORS. 


••  • 

xzxni 


L — ^Before  the  pivisioN  of  the  Ehpiee.-— con^muer/. 


FVom 

AJ>. 

275 
276 
282 
283 

284 
285 
305 

306 
307 
308 
324 
337 


361 
363 
364 

367 
375 
379 


ian./ 
tian.  ^ 
dan.  / 


EXFSBOSS. 

Tacitus. 

Probus. 

Cams. 

Carinus. 

Numerian. 

Diocletian. 

Maximian. 

Constantius  1. 1 

Galerius.  / 

CJONSTANTINE  1. 

Licinius. 
Maximin. 
Constantine  (alone). 
Constantine  II.  | 
Constantius  II.  I 
Constans. 
Julian. 
Jovian. 

Valentinian  L  i 
Valens. 
Gratian. 
Valentinian  II. 
Theodosius  I. 


From 
275 


283 
296 


■} 


308 
310 

311 
314 
336 
337 
352 


366 


384 


Popes. 
Eutychiaa    . . 


To 

283 


Caius 296 


•  •      • . 


Marcel  linus 

(A  vacancy  of  four  years) 


Marcellus 

Eusebius    (Apr.    18  to 
Sept.  26) 

Melchiades 

Sylvester  I. 

Mark  (Jan.  18  to  Oct.  7) 

Julius  I 

Liberius       

[Felix  II.,  355-358] 
[Ursinus,  366-7] 

Damasus 


Siricius 


304 


310 
310 

314 
335 
336 
352 
366 


384 


398 


IT. — Afteb  the  Divtston  op  the  Empire. 


A.D. 

East. 

A.D. 

395 

West.            1 

1 

A.D. 

398 

Popes. 

A.D. 

395 

Arcadius. 

Honorius. 

Anastasins  I. 

401 

408 

Theodosius  II. 

423 

Theodosius  II. 

402 

Innocent  I 

417 

425 

Valentinian  III. 

417 

ZoBimus        . .     . . 
[EulaUus  418-9] 

418 

455 

Maximns. 

418 

Boniface  I 

422 

455 

Avitus. 

422 

Celestine  I 

432 

450 

Marcian. 

457 

Mi^rian. 

432 

Slxtus  III 

440 

457 

LeoL 

461 

Sevems  (Riclmer). 

440 

Leo  I.  the  Great   . . 

461 

!  467 

Antbemius. 

461 

Hilary 

468 

474 

Leo  II. 

1  472 

Olybrius, 

468 

Simplidus     . .     . . 

4ii3 

474 

Zeno. 

472 

fGlycerlus.                ^ 
INepos.                     / 

483 

Felix  II.  [UI.]     . . 

492 

475 

Basiliscos. 

475 

Augostnlns. 

492 

Gelasius  L    . .     . . 

496 

477 

Zbso  restored.* 

476 

Ekd  of  W.  Empibe. 

496 

Anastasins  II. 

493 

•  Thongh,  for  coavenienoe  aake,  the  dirlsion  of  East  and  West  is  preeenred,  it  mTUtYm  temembecefl^ 
that  Zkho  was  acknowle4^  if  ^^  Bomaa  Senate  aa  Emperor,  and  that  all  Oie  Emperon  T«:Vf5i:Ans  *-^ 
Oouibuiaiiople  cJtJmed  to  be  Somm  (and  not  merely  Eastern  or  Byumtine)  £mDeion.  tiVi"llVciiaA"V. 
aekztowladged  tbe  new  Western  Empire  ofCbarlee  the  Qxmt  (812).  /        r         i 

a  CH,  ^ 
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LIST  OF  POPES  AND  EMPERORS. 


II. — After  the  Division  of  the  Empire. — continued. 


A.D. 


491 


518. 


527 
565 


578 
582 


East. 


e02 

610 

641 
641 

668 


685 
695 


698 
705 

711 
713 

716 
717 


A.D. 


Anastasias. 


Justin  I. 


Justinian  I. 
Justin  II. 


Tiberius  II. 
Mauricius. 


Phocas. 


HeracliuB. 


Constantine  III. 
Heracleonas. 
Constans  II. 


Constantine  IV. 
Pogonatus. 


Justinian  II. 
Leontius. 


476 
480 
493 

567 

568 


591- 
615 
615 


West. 


Tiberius  Apsimar. 
Justinian  IL 
(restored). 
Philippicus. 
Anastasius  II. 

TheododuslII. 
Leo  III.  the 
Isaurian. 


687 


688 
698 

712 
715 


Rous  AND  ItALT. 

Odoacer,  patrician 
and  (480)  King. 

Clovis,  king  of  the 
Saltan  Franks. 

Tlieodoric  I. 

(^Kingdom  of  the 
Ostrogoths  tiU 

JCxarchate  of  Ra- 
venna till  752 ; 
and 

Alboln.  Kingdom  of 
the  Lombards  till 
774:  besides  the 
Saracens  in  the 
South.* 


Agilulf.  kingoftbe 
Lombards. 

Theolinda,  as  guar- 
dian of  her  son 
Adelwald. 


Pipin,  of  Heristal, 
dukeof  the  Franks, 
Major  domiis  of  all 
the  three  Merovin- 
gian kingdoms. 

Cunibert,  king  of 
the  Lombards. 

Anafestus,  the  first 
Doge  of  Venice. 


Liutprand,  king  of 
the  Lombards. 

Charles  Martel.duke 
of  the  Franks,  and 
Mtsjor  Domus. 


A.D. 


498 


514 
623 

526 
530 
630 

532 
536 
537 
555 
560 
574 
578 
590 
604 
607 

608 

619 

625 

638 

640 

642 

649 

654 

657 

672 

676" 

673 

682 

683 

685 

680 


,  687 
!  701 

h05 

708 

715 
731 


Popes. 


A.D. 


Il 


Symmachus  ..     .. 
[Laurence  498-505] 


Hormisdas 
John  1.  . . 


511 


Felix  IlL  [IV.]  ..• 

Boniface  II 

rDioscorus,  Sept  17- 
Oct.  143| 

John  II.        . .     . . 

Sylverius       . .     . . 

Vigllius 

Pelagins  I 

John  III 

Benedict  I 

Pelagius 

Gregory  I.  the  Great 

Sabinian 

BonlCacelll.  (Feb. 
to  Nov.  12) 

Boniface  IV 

Boniface  V 

Honorius  I 

Severinus      . .     . . 

John  IV.       . .     . . 

Theodore  I 

Martin  I 

Eugenius  I 

Vitalian 

Adeodatus     . .     . . 

Donus     

Agatho 

Leo  II 

Benedict  II 

John  V 

Conon     

[Paschal  687-692.] 
[Theodore  Sept.- 
Dec.  687.] 

Sergius  I 


John  VI. 


•  •         •  I 


Sisinnius       (Jan.- 

Feb.  7.) 
Constantine  I. 

Gregory  II 

Gregory  III 


523 
526 

530 
532 

630 
535 
537 
555 
560 
573 
578 
590 
604 
606 
607 

615 
625 
638 
640 
642 
649 
653 
657 
672 
676 
678 
681 
683 
685 
686 
687 


701 


ro5 


715 

731 

741 


'  F^omJbJs point  to  the  estebUalimeat  of  the  CaroUngltm  a^rnMty,  m\U  ttie  mac«  Vi&voi\«n\  -ivmbma 
«re  entered  m  tbta  colnmn. 


LIST  OP  POPES  AND  EMPERORS. 


XXXV 


II. — After  thbj  Division  of  the  Empibe.— -cow^i«m^(/. 


A.D. 

East. 

A.D. 

741 

West. 

AJ>. 

741 

Popes. 

A.D. 

741 

Constantine  V. 

Carloman  and  Pipin 

Zacharias      . .     . . 

752 

Copronymus.       ] 

U1 
749 

the  Short  sacceed 
Charles  Martel. 

Pipin  alone. 

Astulphns,  king  of 
the  Lombards. 

753 

End    of    the    Ex- 
archate. 

756- 

Besiderius,  last  king 

752 

(Stephen,  died  with. 

774 

of  Uie  Lombards. 

out  consecration.) 

751 

Childerlc  III.    (the 

752 

Stephen  II 

757 

Uut  JHerovingian) 

757 

Paul! 

767 

deposed.        Pipin 

[Constantine    11. 

THE   Short,  king 

767-8] 

of  the  Franks  (be- 

[Philip 768.] 

ginning     of     the 

CarUingian  line). 

763 

Charles  k  Carloman. 

768 

Stephen  III 

772 

775 

LeoIV. 

771 

Chasles  the  Gbeat 
(alone). 

772 

Adrian  I 

795 

780 

Constantine  VI. 

795 

Leo  lU 

816 

Irene. 

III. — From  the  Foundation  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  in 

THE  West.* 


AJ>. 

Eastebk  Ehpihe. 

A.D. 

Rohan  Empire. 

A.D. 
795 

Popes. 

A.D. 

802 

Nicephoras. 

800 

Charles    I.    the 

Leo  III 

816 

Great. 

811 

Stanracius. 

814 

Louis  I.  the  Pious 

816 

Stephen  IV 

817 

811 

Michael  I. 
Rhangabe. 

(associated  in  the 
Empire,  813). 

817 

Paschal  I 

824 

813 

Leo  V.  the  Ar- 
menian. 

817 

Lothair  I.  associ- 
ated in  the  Em- 

824 

Eugenlus  II 

827 

820 

Michael  11. 
Balbus. 

pire. 

827 

Valentine      . .     . . 
(less    than    one 
month). 

827 

829 

Theophilos. 

840 

LoTHAiB  I.  (alone). 

827 

Gregory  IV 

[John,  Jan.  844] 

844 

842 

Michael  III. 

844 

Sergius  II 

847 

867 

BasU  I.  the 
Macedonian. 

850 

Louis    II.    (associ- 
ated). 

847 

Leo  IV 

855 

855 

i 
1 

Louis  II.  (alone). 

855 

858 
867 
872 

Benedict  III 

[Anastasius,  Ang.- 

Sept.  855]. 

Nicolas  I 

Adrian  II 

John  Vi  11 

858 

867 
872 
882 

875 

Charles    II.,    the 

882 

Marinas  I 

884 

Bald. 

(or  Martin  II.) 

\ 

•  TbBl£mpam,»redlst/Agraigbed  byajnall  capitals.    The  other  names  are  thoM  ot  Vituis  of  Oxe 
^S^'^tnl^^  if'j^Z/lS^'it^.t^^  coronation  at  Ro^.  SaJwnSlleSft^^. 


LIST  OF  POPES  AND  EMPEROES. 


..,. 

ElSTEBX  ^UTBE. 

AJ). 

BOMAH  EbpIBE. 

AD.              Pnira. 

A.D. 

S84 

CiTAIlLES    m.i    Ihc 

[!B4  j  AdjlinUL..     ,. 

SB5 

Fit 

LmV;.li«imM. 

113 

LaH^M. 
AuDif  (king  from 

! 

Slephtn  V 

ronnDBBS    ..     .. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

SI,  Dell  D  [Hon  of  "The  Visible  Church  of  Christ"— Ksfinction  between  it 
and  the  Invisible  and  UniTersal  Church,  §  2.  The  Church  under  the  Old 
CovenHat— The  "Church  in  the  WildernesB,"  under  the  Angel  Jehovah, 
that  is,  Christ— The  Kingdom  of  David  a  tjpe  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven — Its  proclamation  hj  John  and  introduction  by  JcEua  Christ. 
S  3.  Names  of  the  Church  in  Scripture— The  word  iicKXjiirla,  equiva- 
lent  to  the  "  congregation  "  of  Israel.  §  4.  New  Testament  eiamples 
of  the  ivord  in  its  Jewish  sense.  §  5.  ITse  of  the  word  for  the  Christian 
Church— lis  Head  and  Members.  §  6,  Varied  eitent  of  the  Visible 
Chnrch— The  "  Church  in  a  House."  §  7.  The  Chorcbes  in  the  several 
Cities.  §  8.  Churches  in  the  Frovinces  throughout  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  the  whole  world.  §  9.  The  Church  Universal,  the  embodiment  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  §  10.  The  Ideal  Church  and  its  historic 
manifestation,  §  II.  Limits  of  the  Subject— Nature  and  Uses  of 
Ecclesiastical  History.     §  12.  Periods  in  the  History  of  the  Church. 

5  1.  "The  visible  Ciiurch  of  Christ  is  a  Congregation  of  Faithful 
Men,  in  which  the  pure  Word  of  God  ia  preached,  and  the  Saora- 
menta  be  duly  administered  according  to  Christ's  ordinance  in  all 
those  things  that  of  necessity  are  requisite  to  the  same."'  Ttvva 
definition,  framed  hy  the  Heformers  of  the  Chuich  ot  Eii^iMii,  w 

'  Arli^s  of  Seligion,  Art.  XIX. 
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accepted  by  the  general  consent  of  other  Christian  communities. 
It  is  based  on  the  great  truth,  that  Christianity  is  a  social  religion ; 
not,  on  the  one  hand,  a  mystery,  of  which  the  sole  knowledge  is 
committed  to  a  priestly  order ;  nor,'on  the  other  hand,  a  matter 
solely  between  the  believer  and  his  God. 

The  definition  recognises  a  distinction  between,  the  whole  body 
of  believers,  in  every  age  and  place,  and  the  society  of  faithful  men, 
who  are  known  as  such  to  one  another.  The  former  are  called 
in  Scripture  "  the  whole  family  in  heaven  and  earth  named  "  by  the 
name  of  Christ,^  "  the  Church  of  the  Lord,  which  he  hath  purchased 
with  his  own  blood.*'  ^  These,  the  invisible  and  universal  Church, 
can  be  known  only  to  Him  who  has  thus  redeemed  them  ;  but  those 
of  thom  who  unite  on  earth  in  Christian  worship  and  ordinances, 
Christian  life  and  discipline,  and  Christian  effort  to  spread  the  truth 
and  do  good  to  men,  form  the  visible  "  Church  of  God,*'  or  "of  Christ." 

§  2.  The  distinction  between  the  society  based  upon  true  religion 
and  all  political  and  other  worldly  societies  has  existed  from  the 
earliest  history  of  mankind.  Its  type  is  seen  in  the  faith  of  Abel 
and  the  disobedience  of  Cain ;  and  those  who,  in  the  time  of  Seth, 
"  began  to  call  themselves  by  the  name  of  Jehovah,"  are  not  unfitly 
called  the  Antediluvian  Church.  The  salvation  of  Noah's  family 
by,  as  well  as  from,  the  flood,  is  likened  by  St.  Peter  to  baptism, 
the  rite  which  admits  into  the  Christian  Church.*  The  faith  which 
severed  Abraham  from  the  idolatrous  world  made  him  the  spiritual 
father  of  the  whole  family  of  the  faithful,  who  form  the  Church  in 
every  age.  His  natural  descendants,  springing  from  the  twelve 
sons  of  Israel,  like  the  nations  converted  by  the  twelve  apostles, 
were  called  out  from  Egyptian  bondage,  "  and  were  all  baptized 
unto  Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea."  *  They  ate  the  food  from 
heaven,  which  was  the  type  of  Christ's  body,  broken  fon  His 
Church ;  they  drank  the  draughts  that  flowed  from  the  rock,  "  an'd 
that  rock  was  Christ,"  the  foundation  on  which  He  builds  His 
Church.  Gathered  apart  from  the  whole  world,  in  the  solemn 
seclusion  of  Sinai,  they  were  constituted  the  Congregation  or 
Church  of  God,  and  received  that  law  from  the  mount  of  terror,  of 
which  Christ  gave  forth  a  new  spiritual  version  from  the  mount  of 
blessing,  as  the  law  of  admission  into  His  Church,  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.*^  The  lawgiver,  in  both  cases,  was  the  same,  the  Angel 
Jehovah  and  the  Son  of  God.  He  is  expressly  said  to  have  been 
**  with  the  Church  in  the  wilderness,"  *  and  thus  the  name,  as  well 

'  Ephes.  iii.  15.  «  Acts  xx.  28.  »  1  Peter  ill.  21. 

*  1  Cor.  X.  2.  •  Exod.  xx. ;  Matthew  v. 

^  Acts  rii.  38,     The  word  iKKKti^ia  is  xised  hei-e,  as  in  the  LXX.  version 

of  the  Old  Testament,  as  the  translation  o£  ^»J\^>  ^^^  C0Tvgr.egatm  qI  \.\a 
people  of  Israel      Sef^.  Note.  p.  11. 
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as  the  essence  of  the  Christian  Church,  are  both  derived  from  the 
Old  Covenant.  Of  that  church  Jehovah  was  the  ever-present  head 
and  ruler ;  but  the  people,  unable  to  maintain  their  spiritual  con- 
dition, desired  to  be  like  the  political  societies  round  them,  and  to 
be  governed  and  glorified  by  a  king.  God,  in  condescending  to 
their  wish,  set  up  in  the  house  of  David  a  new  type  of  His  future 
universal  spiritual  kingdom ;  and  the  whole  witness  of  prophecy 
pointed  to  the  coming  spiritual  king,  whoso  subjects  were  to  form 
the  "  kingdom  of  heaven,"  "  the  kingdom  of  God  and  of  His  Christ.** 
When  the  last  prophet  came,  as  the  forerunner  and  herald  of  Christ, 
he  proclaimed,  "  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand,*'  and  preached 
repentance  from  sin  and  reformation  of  life,  as  the  conditions  of 
entering  into  it.  Christ  began  His  ministry  with  the  same 
message;  and  His  first  formal  discourse  to  His  newly-chosen 
apostles  and  to  the  body  of  His  disciples — the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount — laid  down  the  laws  of  His  kingdom,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  those  who  have  a  part  in  it.  From  that  time  to 
this,  the  Christian  Church  has  been,  in-  purpose  and  effort,  how- 
ever imperfectly,  the  outward  exhibition  of  Christ's  kingdom  in  the 
world. 

§  3.  These  first  principles  and  their  consequences  are  seen  more 
clearly  in  the  light  of  the  terms  used  in  Scripture  to  describe  the 
Church.  We  must  of  course  look,  not  to  the  word  used  in  pur 
language,  which  is  of  doubtful  origin  as  well  as  of  a  double  mean- 
ing, but  at  the  original  language  of  the  New  Testament.  Kor  is  - 
it  less  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  principle,  that,  as  the  Chris- 
tian religion  is  derived  from  the  Jewish,  so  the  language  of  the 
New  Testament  must  be  interpreted  by  the  usage  of  the  Old,  rather 
than  by  that  of  classical  Greek.  Thus,  for  example,  the  Christian 
"Church"  has  far  more  kindred  with  the  "congregation**  of  the 
Israelites,  than  with  the  "assembly**  of  the  Greek  republics; 
though  the  name  of  the  first  (eicicXjjo-ia)  is  taken  from  the  last, 
which  is  also  used  in  the  Septuagint  to  describe  the  second. 

That  name  has  the  common  sense,  in  all  three  cases,  of  an 
assembly  convened  by  authority  for  counsel  and  united  action ; 
and  this  generic  meaning  of  "  an  assembly "  at  once  marks  [the 
nature  of  the  Church  as  a  social  aggregate.    But  while  the  pre- 
vailing idea,  in  its  classical  use,  is  that  of  the  political  functions  of 
a  free  assembly,  its  Hebrew  and  Christian  use  point  rather  to  a 
people  called  together  to  hear  the  law  of  God,  to  bind  themselves 
in  a  solemn  covenant  with  Him,  to  live  worthy  of  this  their  calling, 
and  to  unite  in  doing  His  work  and  spreading  His  truth.    "^uil\i.viT, 
as  the  name  applied  to  the  actual  assemhly  of  the  IsraeVitea  \a  M^e^ 
s/so  to  denote  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  even  wlien  not  e^We^L 
forth  to  an  assembly,  so  the  name  of  the   Christian   C\mTe\.  i^ 
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extended  from  an  actual  assembly  to  wider  unions  of  Christians  and 
to  the  whole  body  of  believers  on  earth  and  in  heaven. 

§  4.  We  have  just  seen  one  example  of  the  use  of  the  word  in 
the  New  Testament  in  the  Jewish  sense,  where  -Stephen  calls  the 
whole  body  of  the  newly-ransomed  and  organised  Israelites  "  the 
Church  in  the  wilderness;"^  and  this  with  special  reference  to 
the  fact  that  the  Angel  who  was  with  them  there,  and  spake  to 
them  in  Mount  Sinai,  was  Christ. 

A  second  example  is  the  quotation  from  a  Psalm — "  I  will  de- 
clare thy  name  unto  my  brethren,  in  the  midst  of  the  Church  will 
I  sing  praise  unto  thee,"^  which  clearly  extends  David's  praise  of 
God  in  the  assembly  of  the  people  to  the  Messiah's  glorification 
of  His  Father  throughout  His  Church. 

The  third  example  is  in  our  Lord's  directions  for  dealing  with 
an  offending  brother :  when  more  private  remonstrances  have  failed, 
he  says,  **  tell  it  to  the  Church,"  that  is  to  the  congregation,^  The 
allusion  is  clearly  to  the  practice  of  administering  discipline  in  the 
Jewish  synagogues,  and  this  is  cited  as  an  example  to  be  followed 
in  the  Christian  Church.* 

In  these  three  passages,  then,  we  see  the  word  used  in  the  New 
Testament,  with  primary  reference  to  the  Jewish  Church,  in  the 
three  senses  of  the  whole  people,  their  great  assembly  in  the  solemn 
worship  of  the  Tabernacle  or  Temple,  and  their  separate  meetings 
in  their  synagogues.  But,  in  all  three  cases,  there  is  a  plain  transi- 
tion to  the  Christian  use  of  the  word.  Thus  do  the  martyr  Stephen, 
the*  Apostle  Paul,  and  Christ  himself,  point  us  to  the  congregation 
of  Israel  as  the  type  of  the  Christian  Church. 

§  5.  As  the  former  was  called  the  "  congregation  of  Jehovah," 
so  is  the  latter  distinguished  as  "  the  church  (and  churches)  of 
God,"  its  author  and  possessor,  its  life  and  ruler;  "the  church 
(and  churches)  of  Christ,"  who  asserts  His  authority  over  and  care 
for  it  by  calling  it  "  my  church,"  *  and  whose  relation  to  His  people 
is  described  by  such  figures  as  that  of  the  head  to  the  members, 
forming  one  Vxiy  i^  sympathy  as  well  as  life,®  and  His  mystic 
marriage  with  the  Church,  His  spotless  bride.'''.  The  Church  is  His 
own  possession,  purchased  with  His  own  blood.  Its  members  are 
living  stones,  built  upon  Him  as  the  corner-stone,  and  upon  His 

*  Acts  vii.  38  ;  iv  ry  iKK\r)(ria  iv  rf}  ip-fi/x^. 

2  Hebrews  ii.  12,  iv  fi4(r<f)  4KK\ri<rlas :  Psalm  xxii.  22,  where  the  word 
^njp  is  translated  in  our  Version  by  "  congregation." 

'  Matt,  xviii.  17:  cTirc  rp  4 KK\v(ri<i^'  ikv  th  Koi  ttjs  4KK\7j(r(as 
vapaKovtrrit  ^trrto  <roi  Surtrep  6  46yiKbs  Koi  6  reXdovrjs, 

*  See  1  Corinth,  vi.  *  Matt.  xvi.  18. 

^  jRomans  xii,  4,  5;  1  Cor.  vi.  15,  xU.  jKissim ;  Eiphes.  iv.  25,  v.  30. 
^  Matt  xxii,  2,  xxv,  10  ;  Ephes.  v.  23--'62  \  1  Cot,  tl\.  'i-,  ^c^.xvi.,';-^^ 
-wr/l  2,9. 
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Apostles  as  foundations,  and  joined  together  into  a  living  tcniple,  a 
spiritual  house.  Like  the  ancient  people  who  formed  the  congre- 
gation of  Israel,  they  are  ** called"  by  Him,  but  with  a  more 
"  heavenly  calling,"  "  called  out  of  darkness  into  His  marvellous 
light.'*  ^  In  reference  to  their  new  character,  as  redeemed  from 
sin,  they  are  called  "saints;"*  as  believers,  they  are  designated 
by  the  word  adopted  in  our  Article,  the  "  faithful ; "  and,  in  their 
relation  to  each  other,  they  are  constantly  styled  by  the  familiar 
name  of  " brethren."'  Such  are  the  essential  characters  of  the 
members  of  the  Christian  Church  ;  and  the  full  significance  of  these 
terms  is  declared  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  develo^Kid  in 
the  Apostolic  Epistles. 

§  6.  Where  is  this  "  congregation  of  faithful  men "  to  be  seen 
embodied  in  a  **  visible  "  existence  ?  The  principle  of  the  answer 
is  to  be  found  in  our  Lord's  words  :  "  Where  " — ^whether  within 
the  narrowest  or  widest  bounds — "  two  or  three  " — however  few  or 
however  many — "  are  gathered  in  my  Name,  there  am  I  in  the 
midst  of  them."  *  Such  was  literally  the  case  when,  on  the  second 
day  of  our  Lord's  public  appearance,  the  two,  who  believed  John 
the  Baptist's  testimony  to  him  as  the  Lamb  of  God,  followed  him 
to  where  he  dwelt,  and  abode  with  him  that  day.  *  In  that  lowly 
j  dwelling  beside  the  bank  of  Jordan  there  was  gathered  on  that 
'  evening  the  first  Church  of  Christ:  Himself,  and  Peter,  and  another 
— ^most  probably  John. 

The  Church,  as  it  was  left  by  our  Saviour  at  His  ascension,  was 
gathered  together  in  an  upper  chamber  at  Jerusalem."  And  so  we 
read,  in  several  cases,  of  the  Church  in  a  persorCs  housed  whether 
that  phrase  denotes  the  believing  members  of  the  family  alone,  or 
whether  it  includes  others  who  were  wont  to  assemble  with  them 
for  "  doctrine  and  fellowship,  and  breaking  of  bread,  and  prayers." 

*  1  Peter  ii.  9.  It  is  impossible  not  to  connect  this  character  of  be- 
lievers as  the  "called,"  "called  to  be  saints"  (fcArjToi  07/0*:  Rom.  i.  7; 
1  Cor.  i.  2),  "  partakers  of  the  heavenly  calling  "  (Hebrews  iii.  1),  with  the 
root  meaning  of  the  word  iKK\rj<rla;  though  it  would  be  wrong  to  make 
this  the  primary  reason  for  the  name. 

«  Rom.  i.  7,  xvi.  15;  1  Cor.  i,  2,  xiv.  33,  "all  the  churches  of  the 
Sdints,"  &c.  &c.  In  fact,  this  and  *  brethren*  are  the  usual  titles  by 
which  Christians  are  called  in  the  New  Testament. 

*  All  three  terms  are  united  in  Coloss.  i.  2 :  rois  iv  KoKoffaius  aylots 
KoH  Tt<rTo7s    &$6X^0tS* 

*  Matt,  xviii.  20.  »  John  i.  35-39. 

8  Acts  i.  18,  15;  the  word  used   is  *  disciples.'      Here,  however,  we 

already  see   a  distinction  between  a  narrower  and  wider   sense  of  the 

Church ;  for  the  120  among  whom  Peter  stood  up,  could  not  iiidu^ft  Wi^ 

500  brethren  to  whom  the  risen  Christ  had  appeared  at  once  (1  Cot."XN. 

6),  and  there  were  doubtless  many  other  believers  scattered.  tVnoxx^o^^ 
tie  Holjr  Land. 

'Bom.  xr,;  5;  1  Cor.  svJ.  19;  Coloss.  ir.  15;  Philemon,  2. 
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§  7.  The  public  life  of  those  among  whom  the  Gospel  had  its  first 
great  success  was  for  the  most  part  civic ;  and  therefore  we  naturally 
find  each  body  of  Christian  converts  described  as  the  church  in 
the  city  of  their  abode  ;  the  Church  in  Jerusalem,  in  Antioch,  in 
Babylon,  the  Church  of  God  which  is  in  Corinth,  and  so  in  many 
other  cases.*  That  this  designation  included  the  whole  body  of 
Christians  in  each  city  is  further  clear  from  the  phrase,  "the 
Church  of  the  people  of  "  such  and  such  a  city.'*  This  also  appears 
from  the  case  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  where  the  number  of 
converts  was  manifestly  too  large  to  meet  for  ordinary  worship, 
though  they  might  have  been  assembled  on  special  occasions;'  and 
yet  we  never  read  of  more  than  one  church  in  Jerusalem. 

§  8.  As  another  natural  result  of  the  civic  constitution,  when 
Christian  communities  were  multiplied  in  each  portion  of  the 
Empire,  they  are  spoken  of  as  the  churches,  never  as  the  church,  in 
or  of  each  district  or  province ;  such  as,  "  the  churches  of  Judea  " 
and  "  through  all  Judea ;"  *  the  churches  which  Paul  confirmed,  as 
he  went  through  Syria ;  ^  those  in  the  south-east  of  Asia  Minor,  in 
each  of  which  Paul  and  Barnabas  ordained  elders ; '  the  churches 
of  Galatia,''  of  Macedonia,^  and  those  of  the  j)rovince  of  Asia,®  more 

'  The  Greek  formula  has  the  preposition  iy,  which  may  also  be  trandated 
*at*;  for  example,  Acts  riii.  1,  r^p  iKKKtiffiav  r^v  iv  *Upo(ro\6fioi5,  The 
full  description,  in  1  Cor.  i.  2,  is  well  worth  noting,  rp  iKKKricicf,  rod  Oeov, 
Tiyiofffiivois  iv  Xpi<rr(p  'IrjeroD,  rfj  otja-p  4y  Kopiv6<p,  k\7Jtois  aylois,  aby 
vaffiy  TOiy  iviKoKovfjifvois  rh  ovofxa  rov  Kvplov  rificov  'lijcoC  Xpurrov  4v 
"KOLvrX  rlirtfi  abrciv  re  Kal  r)ixwy'  where  we  have  a  transition  from  the  local 
church  to  the  whole  visible  church  on  earth.  Instead  of  the  word 
*  church,*  we  find  sometimes  *  the  saints  *  or  *  the  brethren '  in  such  and 
such  a  city,  as  Ephes.  i.  1,  to?s  ayiois  rois  oZtriv  4v  *E<t>4<r^  (cf.  Philip,  i.  1  ; 
Coloss.  i.  2,  iv.  15),  and  sometimes  only  the  definite  article,  ^^  those  in 
Laodicea,  and  in  Hierapolis"  (Coloss.  iv.  13,  twv  4y  AaoSiKefa  icai  ray  iy 
'lepaTTtJxei),  and  more  comprehensively  "  all  that  are  in  Rome,  with  their 
characteristic  description  added  (irScriv  rois  oZariy  iy  'Fd^firi  hyainfrots  6eoS, 
KXtjTots  ayiois,  Rom.  ii.  7).  In  one  remarkable  case  the  whole  church  is 
saluted  as  the  brethren  in  the  city,  with  the  church  in  a  private  house 
(Coloss.  iv.  1 5,  itffirdffatrOc  rohs  iy  AaotiKcltj^  adeX^obs  Koi  Nv/i^av 
Kcd  r^y  Kar*  otKoy  avrov  iKK\ri&iay), 

*  The  genitive  of  the  ethnic  name ;  as  1  Thess.  i.  1 ;  2  Thess.  i.  1,  tJ 
iKKKriffiq.  SeffffaXoyiKtioy  (sc.  ayicoy  or  &d€\<payy  Coloss.  iv.  16,  t§  Aao$t- 
Kitcv  €KK\ifi<rl(^,  the  same  community  which  the  Apostle  has  described  just 
before  as  "  t?ie  brethren  in  Laodicea  "  (ver.  14). 

'  As  at  the  so-called  Council,  Acts  xv.  By  this  time,  however,  the 
Christians  of  Jerusalem  had  been  widely  scattered  by  persecution  (Acts  viii. 
1).  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that,  of  the  3000  converts  on  the  Day  of 
Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  41),  and  the  5000  added  soon  after  (Acts  iv.  4 ;  perhaps 
this  is  the  total  number  of  believers),  many  were  foreign  Jews,  who  would 
return  to  their  several  provinces. 

'  Galat  L  22;  Acts  ix.  31.         »  Acts  xv.  41.  •  KtUiAv.^ia. 

^  Galat  L  1 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  1.        8  2  Cor,  v\\\,  1.       *  1  Cox.  xs\.\^. 
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particularly  described  as  tlie  seven  churches  in  Asia ;  ^  besides 
numerous  examples  of  the  plural  used  alone  to  denote  the  churches 
of  a  district.  Going  beyond  the  boundaries  of  a  province,  and 
embracing  the  whole  Koman  Empire  and  the  world,  Paul  speaks  of 
the  "  churches  of  the  Gentiles,"  *  and  "  all  the  churches  of  the 
saints."' 

But  even  this  distributive  phrase  is  coupled  with  a  full  recognition 
of  the  united  social  whole,  made  up  of  the  several  churches  in  each 
province,  as  when  Paul  speaks  of  the  practical  love  of  the  Thessa- 
lonian  church  towards  "  all  the  brethren  in  the  whole  of  Mace- 
donia," and  enjoins  that  his  Epistle  be  read  to  all  the  brethren,* 
and  when  he  addiesses  his  Second  Epistle  "  To  the  church  of  God 
in  Corinth  with  all  the  saints  in  the  whole  province  of  Achaia." " 
Here  we  have,  in  essence  if  not  in  form,  chiurches  of  a  provincial 
extent,  folly  united  in  communion  and  in  doing  good,  though  no 
light  is  thrown  as  yet  on  their  imion  for  government  and  discipline. 

§  9.  The  New  Testament  uses  the  word  Church,  and  the  phrases 
connected  with  it,  to  indicate  a  wider  extent  than  any  local  boun- 
daries can  define,  wider  even  than  any  visible  test  can  mark.  One 
mode  of  conveying  this  idea  is  by  the  absence  of  any  distinctive  or 
qualifying  phrase.  **  The  Chuboh,"  absolutely,  is  often  spoken  of 
in  terms  which  can  only  apply  to  the  whole  body  of  helievers,  in 
every  time  and  place,  regarded  in  their  essential,  but  therefore 
invisible,  unity.  The  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and  the  Colossians 
are  full  of  examples  of  this  use  of  the  word.  In  other  Epistles,  Paul 
describes  the  universal  church  as  the  **  Church  of  God," "  which  he 
elsewhere  calls  "  the  Church  of  the  Lord,  which  He  hath  purchased 
with  His  own  blood.""'  It  is  this  universal  Church  that  is  de- 
scribed, in  the  splendid  imagery  of  the  Apocalypse,  as  the  Holy  City 
of  God,  the  New  Jerusalem,  the  spiritual  reality,  of  which  the  Jewish 
polity  was  but  the  outward  sign.  This  relation  is  most  vividly  de- 
scribed in  that  comprehensive  passage  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
which  contrasts  the  visible  and  tangible  Mount  Sinai  with  -  the 
spiritual  Mount  Sion,  which  places  the  Church  on  earth  in  its 
connection  with  God  and  angels  and  the  spirits  of  the  redeemed, 

»  Rev.  i.  4,  11.  2  Rom.  xvi.  4. 

*  1  Cor.  xiv.  34 ;  see  also  the   comprehensive  phrase  quoted  above,  iv 
itfanX  T<Jiry  (1  Cor.  i.  2). 

«  1  Thess.  iv.  10 ;  v.  2G,  27.   ^       ^    ^ 

5  2  Cor  it.  1 :  T§  iKK\ri<riq  rod  0€ov  tJ  otioTf  iv  KoplyOtf)  <r^v  ro7s  aylois 
rwriv  ToTs  od<rtv  iy  8X]7  t§  *Axata. 

«  1  Cor.  X.  32,  xi.  22,  xv.  9 ;  Gal.  i.  13 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  5. 

^  Acts  XX.  28.    The  restoration  of  the  genuine  reading,  tov  K\)plo\),  ^oic 
%€ov,  does  not  at  all  diminish  the  force  of  the  passage :  for  t\ift  "K^jovos  o^ 

n^fn^i^th^^ri  ''  f  ^  -^a^^^^^  ^^  *^«  Hebrew  Scripturfts,  tYie  Lot^  wx^ 
Bead  of  both  the  Jewish  and  Christian  churches 
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with  the  symbols  of  the  Old  Covenant  and  the  glories  of  the  New, 
'  with  the  Mediator,  Jesus,  whose  love  has  destroyed  the  terrors  of 
the  law  given  by  Moses,  and  whose  blood  has  appeased  the  cry  for 
vengeance  against  all  the  sins  committed  on  the  earth  since  the 
blood  of  Abel.*  The  Old  Covenant  with  the  Patriarchs  and  the 
chosen  people  is  at  length  made  perfect  in  the  New  Covenant  with 
the  spiritual  and  universal  Church  of  Christ.  This  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  which  was  foreshadowed  in  the  kingdom  of  David; 
and  when  the  Jews  were  expecting  a  manifestation  of  that  kingdom 
suited  to  their  narrow  and  selfish  hopes,  Christ  proclaimed  that  His 
kingdom  was  among  and  within  men,  and  founded  His  Church  as 
its  exhibition  upon  earth.  As  it  consists  of  weak  and  erring  men, 
this  exhibition  is  of  course  imperfect ;  but  the  efforts  and  sufferings, 
nay,  the  very  errors  and  contentions,  of  the  Chm-ch  militant  here 
are  ever  working  towards  the  future  manifestation  of  the  Church 
triumphant,  as  the  accomplished  kingdom  of  Christ,  when  the 
proclamation  shall  go  forth,  ''The  kingdoms  of  this  world  arc 
become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ."  * 

§  10.  The  Visible  Church,  then,  is  the  objective  exhibition  of  the 
ideal  kingdom  of  heaven  in  a  society  distinct  from  and  independent 
of  all  worldly  social  organizations.  Its  essential  character  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  person  and  work  of  Christ,  its  divine  Head  and  King, 
who  has  redeemed  and  renewed  its  members  to  be  His  own  people, 
and  who  ever  lives  to  govern  them  and  guide  them  by  His  Spirit. 
The  New  Testament  identifies  the  Church  with  the  individuals  who 
compose  it,  and  those  individuals  with  the  Church,  In  its  organic 
nature  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  society  of  true  Christians ; 
but  its  actual  exhibition  falls  far  short  of  this  ideal ;  and  it  is  with 
that  actual  exhibition  that  History  alone  can  deal  An  ideal 
History  of  the  Church  of  God  would  search  out  and  follow  all  the 
elements  of  truth  and  goodness  which  have  been  flowing  as  a  living 
current  through  the  whole  history  of  the  world.  Nay,  it  would 
even  embrace  that  whole  history,  the  course  of  which  is  governed 
by  the  providence  of  God  to  subserve  the  final  triumph  of  His  king- 
dom. The  history  of  religion  before  Christ  bears  the  same  relation 
to  His  Church,  that  the  promises  and  prophecies  of  the  Old  Cove- 
nant bear  to  His  own  life  and  work.  But  this  vast  subject  requires 
subdivision,  and  by  the  History  of  the  Church  we  understand  that 
of  the  period  since  Christ's  advent.  Further,  as  the  time  of  Christ 
and  His  Apostles  is,  for  the  most  part,  included  in  Scripture 
History,  it  is  usual  to  begin  the  detailed  History  of  the  Chui-ch 
from  the  period  where  the  New  Testament  History  ends. 

'  Hebrews  xii.  18-24. 
^  Ber.  XL  15.     For  the  fuller  exhibition  of  t\iia  pari  o£  i\ife  axj^i^^^iX.,  %^^ 
Archbishop  JVhateJy's  Two  Essays  on  the  ivinjjdom  oj  Christ. 
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§  11.  The  enquiry,  thus  limited  in  extent,  is  modified  in  its 
character  by  the  impossibility  of  distinguishing  the  tnio  Church, 
by  any  certain  and  infallible  test,  from  the  various  societies  which 
have  borne  the  name. 

In  Christ's  own  parable  of  His  kingdom,  "  the  field  is  the  world," 
in  which  the  good  seed  of  His  own  sowing  springs  up  side  by  side 
with  the  weeds  sown  by  the  enemy.  Orthodox  zeal  has  always 
attempted  to  distinguish  and  pull  up  these  Idia;^  but  the  his- 
torian is  especially  bound  by  the  command,  "Let  both  grow 
together  till  the  harvest."  All  of  these  must  be  included  in  the 
historical  treatment  of  the  subject ;  and  it  is  the  essential  character 
of  history  to  exhibit  facts,  rather  than  to  discuss  principles.  The 
essential  purpose  of  a  history  is  to  set  forth  a  body  of  objective 
facts  which  present  themselves  to  us  outwardly  and  in  action, 
with  intelligent  beings  for  the  agents,  forming  a  connected  series, 
and  capable  of  being  established  on  the  ground  of  testimony. 
Ecclesiastical  History  is  a  subject  distinct  from  the  science  of 
Theology  and  of  Christian  Evidence,  and  also  from  the  merits 
or  fjEiults  of  different  systems  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity.  But  it 
involves  the  purely  historical  exhibition  of  these,  as  well  as  of 
the  doctrines  held  or  rejected  at  different  times ;  and,  whether  for 
good  or  evil,  its  largest  part  is  occupied  with  the  controversies  and 
divisions  respecting  such  questions  of  doctrine  and  of  discipline. 
Next  to  the  chief  purpose  of  confirming  our  faith  in  God's  care  of 
His  ovm  truth  and  people  and  in  the  fulfilment  of  His  promise 
to  be  with  His  Chiurch  till  its  end  shall  be  attained  in  the 
coming  of  His  kingdom,  the  second  great  use  of  the  subject  is 
to  teach  us,  by  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  facts,  to  do  justice 
to  all  parties  of  sincere  Christians,  in  a  spirit  of  humility  and 
candour. 

§  12.  It  is  a  long-established  and  convenient  practice  to  arrange 
the  stages  in  the  history  and  condition  of  the  Christian  Church 
according  to  the  centuries  from  the  Christian  era.  The  division  is 
evidently  artificial,  and  a  proper  arrangement  would  be  based  upon 
those  epochs  of  great  change,  dividing  periods  of  more  quiet  pro- 
gress, which  a  great  writer  *  has  designated  as  historical  moments 
cf  revolution  and  moments  of  development.  The  relations  of  the 
Church,  moreover,  to  the  political  societies  under  and  amidst  which 
it  has  existed,  demand  a  close  and  constant  reference  to  the  epochs 
of  secular  history.  It  does,  however,  so  happen  that  these  epochs, 
both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  fall  in  many  cases  at  or  very  near  to 
the  dividing  points  of  centuries. 

The  whoJe  history  of  the  Christian  Church,  dovm  to  oui  o^u 

J?J™'  "^  ""'""""  "'  ""  ''/"^iollaix!.,  applied  to  out  ov,^  eM\l 
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times,  may  be  conveniently  distributed  into  the  following  nine 
periods : — ^^ 

I.  First  Period. — The  Apostolic  Church ;  corresponding  to  the 
First  Century  and  the  Age  of  the  so-called  Caesars,  a.d.  10-100.* 

II.  Second  Period, — The  Church  persecuted  as  a  Sect;  down  to 
Constantine,  the  First  Christian  Emperor;  corresponding  nearly 
to  the  Second  and  Third  Centuries,  a.d.  100-313. 

III.  Third  Period. — The  Church  in  Union  with  the  Grceco^ 
Boraan  Empire,  and  amidst  the  storms  of  the  Great  Migration; 
to  Pope  Gregory  I. ;  corresponding  to  the  Fourth,  Fifth^  and  Sixth 
Centuries,  a.d.  311-590, 

IV.  Fourth  Period. — The  Church  planted  among  the  Germanic 
Nations ;  to  Pope  Gregory  VII.  (Hildebrand) ;  corresponding  nearly 
to  the  Seventh,  Eighth,  Ninth,  Tenth,  and  Eleventh  Centuries, 
A.D.  590-1073. 

V.  Fifth  Period. — The  Church  under  the  Papal  Hierarchy  and 
the  Scholastic  Theology;  to  Pope  Boniface  VIII.;  corresponding 
nearly  to  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Centuries,  a.d.  1073-1294. 

-  VI.  Sixth  Period. — The  Decay  of  Medieval  Catholicism,  and 
the  preparatory  movements  of  Protestantism :  to  Pope  Leo  X.,  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  king  Henry  VIII.,  and  Luther ;  corresponding 
nearly  to  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries,  a.d.  1294-1517. 
L  VII.  Seventh  Period. — The  Evangelical  Reformation,  and  the 
[  jRofnan  Catholic  Reaction,  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  a.d.  1517- 
1600. 

VIII.  Eighth  Period. — The  Age  of  Polemic  Orthodoxy  and 
Exclusive  Confessionalism ;  corresponding  to  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury and  the  First  Half  of  the  Eighteenth,  a.d.  1600-1750. 

IX.  Ninth  Period. — Spread  of  Infidelity,  the  Revival  of 
Evangelical  Christianity  in  Europe  and  America,  and  the  Revived 
Efforts  of  the  Papacy,  to  the  adoption  of  the  dogma  of  Papal 
Infallibility  by  the  Council  of  Rome ;  a.d.  1750  to  the  present  time. 

The  last  three  of  these  nine  periods  lie  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
present  work. 

*  SchaflP,  History  of  Ancient  Christianity,  vol.  i.  p.  14,  slightly  altered. 
'  We  use  A.D.  1  here  for  convenience  instead  of  the  B.C.  4  required  by 
strict  chronology. 
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was  customary  elsewhere.  At  Ephesus, 
too,  when  the  Christian  members  of  the 
synagogue  seceded  to  the  school  of  Ty- 
rannu0,  Paul's  ministry  there  for  two 
years  must  have  given  the  place,  for 
the  time,  the  character  of  a  Christian 
church. 

4.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  the 
Christians  of  the  apostolic  age,  from  the 
very  fact  that  they  were  a  persecuted  sect, 
could  as  yet  have  had  no  buildings  set  apart 
for  worship.  They  met  in  private  houses, 
generally  in  the  seclusion  of  upper  rooms  ;* 
and  such  places  of  meeting  were  furnished 
by  eminent  converts,  like  Lydia,  Jason, 
Justus,  PriscQla,  Philemon,  and  Nym- 
phas,  at  Philippi,  Thessalonica,  Corinth, 
Ephesus,  Colossffi,  and  Laodicea.  As  their 
numbers  grew,  and  as  persecution  became 
fiercer,  the  Christians  met  in  desert  places, 
at  the  tombs  of  martyrs,  and  in  the  cata- 
combs. We  shall  meet,  in  due  time,  with 
the  deeply  interesting  memorials  of  "  the 
Church  in  the  Catacombs  "  at  Rome.  Even 
if  any  special  circimistances  had  given 
them  the  opportunity  of  converting  hea- 
then sanctuaries  to  the  purpose  of  Chris- 
tian worship,  their  deep  abhorrence  of  all 
the  symbols  of  pagan  idolatry  would  have 
forbidden  their  use  of  such  buildings. 

Special  buildings  for  Christian  worship 
are  not  mentioned  till  about  the  end  of  the 
second  century ;  and  they  are  then  called 
both  by  the  name  of  the  churches  that 
met  in  them  (6KicAi7(riai),  and  after  the 
example  of  the  Tabernacle  and  Temple, 
Homes  of  the  Lord  or  of  God  (*cvpteucai, 
oIkoi  ©€ou).  The  earliest  allusions  to 
them  are  made  by  TertuUian,  who  speaks 
of  "going  to  church"  (in  ecclesiam,  in 
domum  Dei  venire)  .f  On  the  principle, 
common  to  all  ages  and  languages,  of 
naming  a  place  of  regular  meeting  f^om 
the  body  that  meets  there,  the  word 
ecclesia  became  the  common  name  for 
Christian  places  of  worship,  both  in  Greek 
and  Latin.    Clement  of  Alexandria,  the 

•  Acta!.  IS,  zz.  8;  comp.  iv.  21,  xU.  12;  in  the 
last  case,  in  a  time  of  violent  persecution,  the 
doora  were  locked.  Another  example  of  their 
meetings  is  in  the  resort  of  Paul  and  his  com- 
panions to  the  irpocrevYi;,  outside  the  walls  of 
Philippi  by  the  river  side,  which  was  already 
nsed  by  Lydia  and  the  otiier  Jewish  proselytes. 
There  is  nothing  to  shew  that  this  was  a  building, 
and  the  words  at  ivofii^ero  trpoatvxri 
eli/ai  seem  rather  to  imply  a  mere  spot,  shaded 
perhaps  by  trees,  of  customary  resort  for  prayer, 
(Acts  xvi.  18, 16.) 
t  D* Idol.  7;  de  Corona,  3 ;  de  Pudie.  4. 


]  contemporary  of  Tertullian,  explicitly  dis- 
tinguishes the  two  senses  of  the  word 
eKKkri<ria,  &  'place'  (roiro?),  and  a  'con- 
gregation of  the  elect'  (o^pour/xa  rSiv 
dKk€KTS}v).  The  word  Kvpuxxq,  however, 
was  still  preserved  in  the  East,  and,  in 
Latin,  churches  were  also  called  '  conven- 
ticles'  (conventicula  i.e.  'assemblies'),  a 
term  which  corresponds  exactly  to  the 
Jewish  'sjmagogue'  and  the  modem 
'meeting-house.'  When  Constantine  and 
his  successors  granted  the  Christians  the 
use  of  the  basilica  (the  form  of  which  was 
admirably  suited  to  the  more  ceremonial 
worship  which  was  then  already  prac- 
tised), the  old  name  was  naturally  kept, 
and  was  also  applied  to  the  new  churches 
built  after  their  model ;  and  many  of  the 
great  churches  at  Rome  are  still  called 
basilicas. 

5.  The  Grseco-Latin  name  eccUsiOy  alike 
for  thQ  church  and  for  its  places  of  meeting, 
was  naturally  transferred  to  the  languages 
of  the  western  nations,  both  those  which 
adopted  the  Latin  language  (as   in  the 
French  iglise),  and  those  which  received 
their  Christianity  fi-om  Rome,  like  the  old 
British  church.  The  word  is  preserved,  not 
only  in  the  Welsh  eglwys,  but  in  the  old 
English  form  jEgaUs  or  jEgles,  in  many  | 
names  of  places,  as  ^le^orda  ( Aylesford  I 
in  Kent),  and  ^glesburh  (Aylesbury  in  \ 
Bucks.).    The  English  people  received  it, 
with  Christianity,  through  the  mission  of 
Augustine ;  but,  instead  of  the  word  keep- 
ing its  place,  like  other  religious  terms  of 
Greek   and  Latin  origin  {ab^Kitt  bifhop, 
&c.),  it  was  replaced,  both  among  us  and 
the  other  Teutonic  nations,  by  the  word 
which  appears  in  the  various  forms  of 
cyrice,  cyrce,  cyrc,  (also  with  i  for  y,  as 
well  as  other  forms,  in  Anglo-Saxon),  kirk 
(Scotch),  church  (English),  Kirche  (High 
German),  &c.  The  origin  of  this  word  is  still 
a  point  of  doubtful  controversy.  Some  hold 
that  the  Goths  received  the  name  icvpiaxii 
from  their  Greek  teachers,  and  that  it 
spread  from  them  to  the  other  Teutonic 
nations.    Others  claim  for  it  a  native 
Teutonic  etymology,  lh)m  the  root  com- 
mon to  all  the  Indo-European  languages, 
signifying  an  enclosure.    In  either  case,  it 
it  would  seem  that,  instead  of  a  church 
(the  building)  being  named  from  the  con- 
gregation, as  was  the  case  with  ecclesia, 
the  inverse  process  has  taken  place  in  the 
Teutonic  languages. 
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i  1.  Chbitt  the  PouDdation  of  His  Chnrch  —  Special  oilicea  of  the  three 
chief  Apostles,  Peter,  Paul,  nad  Joira.  §  2.  Preparation  for  tlie 
Church  in  the  Jewish  nod  henthea  world.  §  3.  Introdacttan  to  the 
Charch,  and  proclamation  of  its  principles  by  loss  TICE  BAmsr  — 
The  Ordinance  of  Baptism.  §  4.  Christ's  Ministry  in  training  His  Dis- 
ciplea  for  His  Kingdom.  §  S.  Gradual  growth  of  the  Church  — Its 
first  great  gathering  in  Galilee  —  Character  of  Christ  as  its  Head. 
S  6.  Appointment  of  the  Apostles  —  Their  commission  and  office. 
§  7.  The  Sermon  oa  the  Mount,  aa  the  Lam  of  the  Christian  Church. 
5  8.  Appointment  and  Commission  of  the  Serenty  J^lvangelisis  —  Sup- 
port of  the  Christian  Ministry.  §  9.  Unbelief  and  detection  ot  C\it\s\,'(|. 
DiscipleB  — CobAshoo  of  Peter  — The  Church  built  on  Ciinsl  W 
jft«£  gm  Christ's  entr/ ,o(o  Jerusalem  aa  the  Head  ot  fhft  JdVvsi. 
Cturcb-Sejertiau  bf  a^d  cf  the  Jew^     §  11,  The  Paswvet  «Aftvt 
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Zor(fs  Supper,  §  12.  The  Passion  of  Christ,  in  its  relation  to  His  Church 
—  Typical  characters  of  Judas,  Peter,  and  John  —  John's  testimony  as 
an  eye-witness.  §  13.  The  Resurrection  of  Christ,  the  New  Creation  of 
the  Church  —  Celebration  of  the  Lord's  Day,  and  meetings  of  the 
Disciples  —  Christ's  Commission  to  the  Apostles.  §  14.  And  the  body 
of  the  Disciples.  §  15.  The  Quadragesimal  interval,  and  Christ's  Final 
Interview  with  the  Disciples,  and  promise  of  the  Spirit  —  His  Ascension 
and  the  promise  of  His  Second  Coming. 

§  1.  The  scriptural  narrative  of  the  age  of  Christ  and  His  Apos- 
tles has  been  followed  in  the  *  Student's  New  Testament  History,' 
and  need  not  be  repeated  here.     But  in  order  not  to  omit  the  very 
source  and  foundation  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  it  is  essential  t6  select 
from  the  whole  mass  of  that  narrative  the  facts  which  exhibit  the 
foundation  and  diffusion,  the  doctrines  and  practices,  of  the  primi- 
tive Church,  as  it  was  first  built  up  on  Christ  its  rock  and  corner- 
stone,^ and  on  the  twelve  Apostles  of  the  Lamb  as  its  foundations.* 
Its  very  existence  was  made  possible  by  the  redeeming  work  of 
Christ;   its  principles  were  laid  down  in  His  teaching?,  its  first 
members  were  chosen  by  Him  and  trained  by  constant  converse 
with  Him  for  the  work  of  its  diffusion,  to  which  He  finally  sent 
them  forth  with  a  solemn  commission,  authenticated  by  miraculous 
powers,  and  with  the  promise  of  His  presence  with  them  to  the  end 
of  the  world.   When  He,  the  Head,  ascended  to  Heaven,  the  Church 
was  left  as  the  Body,  with  members  quickened  by  His  Spirit,  to  do 
His  work  and  maintain  and  spread  His  truth,  upon  the  earth.    The 
three  great  stages  in  that  work  are  represented  by  the  three  chief 
Apostles: — Peter,  who,  in  the  ofi&ce  symbolized  by  the  "keys,"' 
opened  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  Jews  and  proselytes  ;  Paul,  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles;  and  John,  whose  work  united  that  of  the 
other  two,  and  who  lived,  according  to  His  Lord's  prophecy,*  to  see  the 
first  coming  of  Christ  accomplished  in  the  end  of  the  Jewish  dispen- 
sation and  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  through  the  Roman  empire,  and 
to  record,  in  his  Apocalyptic  vision,  a  prophetic  anticipation  of  the 
future  history  of  the  Church. 

§  2.  The  point  in  the  history  of  the  world  marked  by  the  coming 
of  Jesus  Christ  is  called  by  the  Apostle  Paul  "  the  fulness  of  the 
time."  *  All  the  dealings  of  God  with  the  Jewish  people,  and  all 
the  "  feeling  after  Him  "  of  the  heathen  world,  as  well  as  all  the 
vain  efforts  of  its  rulers  to  establish  lasting  empires,  had  concurred 

*  Matt.  xvi.  18,  xxi.  42;  Mark  xii.  10;  Luke  xx.  17;  Acts  iv.  11; 
Eph.  ii.  20  ;  1  Peter  ii.  7.  *  Rev.  xxi.  14 ;  comp.  Gal.  ii.  9, 

»  Matt.  xvi.  19.  *  John  xxi.  22,  23. 

^  Galat  iv.  4,     The  most  eminent  Church  historians  have  introduced 
^/te/r  subject  by  an  exhibition  of  the  state  of  the  3emsb.  wA  Gi«Q\,\\a  >iio\ld 
iit  the  time  of  Christ's  coming,  for  which  space  can  Yi«td\7  \i%  «fiftt^«^\i«t^. 
See  especially  the  works  o£  :Neander,  Gieseler,  and  ScWff. 
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to  prepare  for  the  divine  kingdom,  by  the  expectation  of  which 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles  were  at  that  epoch  deeply  moved.  The 
diffusion  of  the  Greek  language  through  the  conquests  of  Alexan- 
der, and  the  subjection  of  the  civilized  world  to  the  sway  of  Rome, 
had  levelled  a  broad  highway  * — intellectual,  political,  and  physi- 
cal— for  the  spread  of  a  social  system  based  on  truth,  moral 
suasion,  and  spiritual  power,  and  asking  no  worldly  help  save  that 
impartial  sufferance  which  it  was  the  policy  of  Home  to  extend  to 
all  religions. 

§  3.  Such  was  "  the  fulness  of  the  time,*'  when  "  God  sent  forth 
His  Son,  made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law,  to  redeem  them 
that  were  under  the  law "  and  "  in  bondage  to  the  elements  of 
the  world,  that  we  might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons."  ^  No  words 
could  express  more  fully  the  foundation,  the  character,  and  the 
privil^es  of  that  new  society,  which  was  designed  to  embody  the 
"  kingdom  of  heaven-**  proclaimed  by  Christ  and  His  forerunner. 

John,  the  Elijah  of  the  New  Covenant,  insisted  on  the  first  con- 
dition of  fitness  for  that  Kingdom  by  repentance  and  reformation 
of  life,  as  the  symbol  of  which  his  disciples  received  Baptising  the 
washing  of  the  body.  But  he  bore  emphatic  testimony,  that  "  to 
one  greater  than  he,"  who  was  coming  after  him,  he  must  leave  the 
work  of  purifying  the  inward  nature  from  sin  by  the  baptism  of 
fire,  burning  out  the  dross  from  the  gold,  and  by  the  baptism  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  creating  a  new  spiritual  life.  Therefore  he  pointed 
his  disciples  to  "  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of 
the  world ; "  and  he  thus  laid  down  reconciliation  with  God  through 
sacrifice  for  sin,  as  the  way  of  entrance  into  the  new  Kingdom,  just 
as  into  the  old  congregation  of  Israel. 

§  4:.  The  ministry  of  Christ  among  His  disciples  prepared  them  to 
understand  this  truth,  which  they  found  "  a  hard  saying  "  to  the 
very  last,  till  they  saw  it  fulfilled  in  His  death  and  resurrection. 
The  number  chosen  to  share  His  constant  society,  thus  forming 
already  the  nucleus  of  the  Church,  was  so  small,  that  they  could 
have  the  most  intimate  converse  with  him,  while  their  close  and 
daily  observation  would  fit  them  to  attest  the  facts  of  his  life,  his 
deeds  and  teaching,  his  death  and  resurrection.'  The  lowly  station  of 
these  fishermen,  publicans,  and  others,  who  were  despised  still  more 
for  their  origin  from  the  half-heathen  land  of  Galilee,  marked  them 
as  the  ministers  of  a  kingdom  widely  different  from  the  pharisaical 
pride  and  worldly  hopes  of  the  Jews.    The  retired  life  which  they 

»  Isaiah,  xl.  4.  2  Gal.  iv.  3-5. 

•  St.  Peter  emphatically  describes  this  preparation  of  the  Apostles  *. — 
"  Him  God  raised  up  the  third  day,  and  shewed  him  openly  ;  not  to  a\\  t\vtt 
jMfopJe,  bat  unto  mYnesses  chosen  before  of  God,  even  to  us,  who  d\d  ea.t. 
and  drmk  with  him  after  be  rose  from  the  dead."     Acts  x   40    41       Sftft 
B/.bop  Horsley's  Sermons  on  tAe  /Resurrection  o/CArist  ' 
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led  with  Jesus,  and  the  slow  and  gradual  steps  by  which  He  entered 
on  His  public  ministry,  proved  that  "  the  Kingdom  of  God  cometh 
not  with  observation,"  and  He  ever  taught  them  "  that,  the  King- 
dom of  God  is  within  you."  But  He  plainly  announced  himself, 
first  to  the  Jews  assembled  fbr  the  Passover  at  Jerusalem,^  as  the 
Lord  who  had  authority  in  the  House  of  God,  as  prophesied  by 
Malachi,  and  afterwards  in  his  own  city  of  Nazareth,  as  the  Mes- 
siah, the  anointed  King  of  Israel,  on  whom  the  spirit  of  Jehovah 
rested,  and  who  had  come  to  proclaim  "  the  year  of  Jehovah,"  the 
Jubilee  of  the  world,  in  the  words  of  the  prophet  Isaiah.'  But 
the  Jews  waited  to  see  if  he  would  lead  them  to  victory  against  the 
Romans ;  and  his  own  countrymen  rejected  him  with  rage  when  he 
revealed  his  mission  to  all  the  world. 

§  5.  Meanwhile  the  Church,  which  began  with  the  two  disciples 
of  John  who  followed  Christ,  was  slowly  enlarged  by  the  followers 
whom  He  gathered,  partly  in  his  visits  to  Jerusalem — but  of  these 
few  were  real  converts;^  partly  from  the  outcast  Samaritans,  of 
whom  the  woman  of  Sychar  was  the  type  ;  *  but  chifefly  during  His 
Galilean  ministry. 

It  was  in  the  second  year  of  that  ministry,  when  He  was 
endangered  by  the  enmity  of  the  Jews,  who  would  not  receive, 
and  of  Herod,  who  could  not  understand,  the  spiritual  nature  of  His 
Kingdom,  that  Jesus  withdrew  to  a  retired  spot  on  the  Lake  of 
Galilee ;  but  even  there  He  was  followed  by  a  multitude  from  all 
parts  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  even  from  beyond  its  borders,  from 
Idumca  on  the  south,  to  Tyre  and  Sidon  on  the  north.  In  the 
acts  of  mercy  and]  healing,  which  He  performed  on  that  retired 
scene  for  those  who  were  in  part  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of 
Israel,  Matthew  sees  the  fulfilment  of  Isaiah's  prophecy  concerning 
the  Messiah  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  God  to  judge  Gentiles  as  well 
as  Jews ;  so  meek,  that  he  would  not  strive  or  cry  for  his  rights ; 
so  merciful,  that  he  would  not  break  the  bruised  reed  as  useless, 
nor  quench  the  struggling  light  figured  by  the  smoking  lamp- 
wick  ;  and  yet  so  powerful  by  this  very  might  of  gentleness,  that 
his  just  judgments  should  go  forth  to  universal  victory,  "and  in 
his  name  shall  the  nations  trust."  *  Here  is  the  express  character 
of  the  head  of  the  new  kingdom  of  heaven ;  and  in  that  assembly 
on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee  we  see  all  the  elements  of  His 
visible  church  gathered  in  separation  from  the  world. 

§  6.  For  that  Church  he  now  provided  the  teachers  who  were 
to  guide  them,  and  the  doctrines  which  were  to  mould  their  life 
and  character.     From  among  those  whom  he  called  to  himself,  as 

»  John  ii.  *  Luke  iv.  16-31 ;  Isaiah  Ixi.  1,  2. 

»  John  ii.  23-25.  «  John  iv. 

»  Matt.  xii.  15-21  ;  Maik  iii.  7-12 ;  comp.  Isaiah  xl.  10,  xlii.  1-3. 
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his  more  select  disciples,^  **  he  chose  twelve,  whom  also  he  named 
AposTr.ES,"*  "and  he  ordained  them,  that  they  should  be  with 
Eim^  and  that  He  might  send  theih  forth^  (according  to  the 
significance  of  the  Greek  name  of  their  office)  "  to  preachy  and  to 
have  potver  to  heal  sicknesses,  and  to  cast  out  devils.*"  From  this 
and  other  passages  we  gather  the  essential  marks  of  the  apostolic 
office : — ^personal  intercourse  with  Christ ;  appointment  by  Himself; 
the  power  to  work  miracles  in  proof  of  their  divine  mission ;  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  breathed  upon  them  by  iheir  risen  Lord, 
and  afterwards  conferred  openly  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  enabling 
them  to  speak  in  foreign  tongues;  and  the  power  to  confer  that 
gift  on  others.  The  union  of  these  signs  distinguished  the  Apostles 
from  every  other  class  of  ministers ;  and  their  number,  that  of  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  symbolized  their  primary  mission  to  the 
Jews.  The  office  of  the  Apostles  was  tem^wrary ;  they  were  first 
in  time,  as  well  as  authority  and  power,  among  the  ministers 
whom  Christ  appointed  to  build  up  His  Church — "  for  the  edifying 
ofthe  body  of  Christ."* 

§  7.  To  them,  primarily,  but  with  them  to  the  whole  assembled 
multitude,  he  addressed  that  discourse  from  the  Moimt  of  Blessings, 
which  renewed  and  explained,  in  more  spiritual  freedom,  the  law 
which  he,  as  the  Angel  Jehovah,  had  given  to  the  elders  and  the 
whole  congregation  or  church  of  Israel  from  Mount  Sinai.  It  lays 
down  the  character  of  those  who  may  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  beginning  with  that  poverty  of  spirit,  meekness,  and  gentle- 
ness, which  at  once  excluded  the  marked  characters  of  worldly  king- 
doms and  societies ;  and  its  climax  is  the  pattern  of  likeness  to  their 
conmion  Lord,  and  the  law  of  mercy  as  they  had  received  mercy, 
and  of  brotherly  love,  which  binds  together  the  members  of  the 
Chmrch,  and  governs  their  conduct  to  the  world : — "  Be  ye  perfect, 
even  as  your  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect" — "Be  ye  merciful,  as 
your  Father  also  is  merciful " — "  As  ye  would  that  men  should  do 
to  you,  do  ye  also  to  them  likewise."  ^  , 

§  8.  It  was  not  till  six  months  before  the  end  of  his  ministry, 
that  Christ  appointed  and  sent  forth  a  second  order  of  ministers, 
who  are  simply  described  by  their  number,  the  Seventy,  but  are 
commonly,  and  doubtless  rightly  called  Evangelists,  fi:om  their 
office  of  proclaiming  the  kingdom  of  God,"  as  now  at  hand,  in  the 
villages  which  He  designed  to  visit  on  His  jom^ney  to  the  Feast  of 

»  Mark  iii.  13.  2  L^te  vi.  13. 

•  Mark  iii.  13-15.  On  the  essential  characters  of  the  apostolic  office, 
see  further  in  the  Student's  Xcw  Testament  ffistonj^  chap.  ix.  §  4. 

*  1  Cor.  xii.  28 ;  Ephes.  iv.  11,  12.  *  Matt,  v.-vii. 

«  Called  "  the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  God,"  iu  Matt.  iv.  2^,  \x.  Vo, 
xxiv.  14;  Mark  i.  14. 

Cm     CH»  r\ 
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Tabernacles.^  The  number  of  the  Seventy,  and  the  scene  of  their 
mission,  alike  indicated  that  the  time  was  at  hand  for  preaching 
the  Gospel  to  the  heathen ;  whereas  the  Apostles  were  forbidden 
to  preach,  at  present,  to  the  Samaritans  or  the  Gentiles.'  Neither 
had  the  Seventy  the  special  training  of  the  Twelve;  but  their 
instructions  for  their  work  were  the  same,  and,  in  their  essence, 
they  are  those  which  should  always  guide  the  ministers  of  Christ. 
The  authority  of  their  mission  in  Christ's  name  was,  like  that 
of  the  Apostles,  fully  identified  with  His  own.'  And  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  our  Lord  lays  down  for  them  the  principle, 
on  which  St.  Paul  afterwards  insisted,  that  the  preacher  of  the 
Gospel  ought  to  be  supported  by  the  free  aid  and  hospitality 
of  those  to  whom  he  ministers,  "for  the  labourer  is  worth  his 
wages."*  The  Seventy  had  the  power  of  working  miracles;  but 
Christ  taught  them  to  rejoice  less  at  the  subjection  of  the  devils 
to  them  through  His  name,  than  in  the  record  of  their  own  names 
in  heaven.  In  like  manner  He  contrasted  the  privileges  of  each 
member  of  His  Church  with  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  prophets, 
"  He  that  is  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  than  John 
the  Baptist." 

§  9.  Throughout  the  ministry  of  Christ,  His  own  Church  was 
troubled  by  the  same  doubts  which  in  other  Jews  became  open 
unbelief;  they  found  it  hard  to  learn  the  lesson  of  the  spirituality 
of  his  kingdom,  when  they  were  expecting  at  King  to  sit  as  a 
conqueror  on  the  throne  of  David.    In  one  great  defection  even 
the  Twelve  were  tempted  to  follow,  when  the  Lord's  appeal,  "  Will 
ye  also  go  away?"  called  forth  the  confession  in  which  Peter 
recognised  Him  as  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  Gt)d,  because 
He  had  the  words  of  eternal  life.^    It  was  in  answer  to  this 
confession  that  He  declared  the  distinction  between  his  visible  and 
spiritual  church,  by  denouncing  one  of  the  twelve,  whom  He 
himself  had  chosen,  as  a  devil.    And  it  is  a  most  instructive  factJ 
that  Jjidas  Iscariot  was  suffered  to  remain  in  fellowship  with  thei 
other  Apostles,  and  to  hold  high  trusi^among  them,  up  to  the  nightf 
in  which  he  betrayed  his  Lord  with  a  kiss. 

*  Luke  X.  1-16 ;  compared  with  1  Cor.  xii.  28,  and  Ephes.  iv.  11,  12, 
where  Evangelists  are  named,  after  Apostles  and  Prophets,  among  the 
orders  of  the  ministry  instituted  by  Christ,  and  1  Tim.  iv.  5.  The  title 
given  to  "  Philip  the  Evangelist "  (Acts  xxi.  8)  deserves  the  more  notice  in 
this  connection,  as  it  was  Philip  who  afterwards  converted  the  Samari- 
tans. The  name  Evangelist  (^€layy€\l<rrris)  signifies  **  a  messenger  of  good 
tidings,"  that  is,  of  the  Gospel  ("  good,"  or  "  God's  spell,"  a  word  of  the 
same  significance  as  eOaYyeMa),  and  chayyeXlCfiv  C*  evangelize  ")  is  "  to 
announce  goad  tidings/*  or  "  preach  the  Gospel."  The  application  of  the 
nawe  to  the  toriters  ^  the  four  Gospels  was  inade\a\.«, 

^  Matt  X.  5,  »  Verse  16.  *  Verse  1.  *  3oW\\.  ^S5, 
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The  confession  of  Peter  was  renewed  on  an  occasion  mcniorablo 
for  Christ's  full  revelation  both  of  the  spiritual  foundation  of  His 
Church,  and  of  the  great  doctrine  of  their  redemption  by  His  blood. 
In  that  momentous  conversation  at  Caesarea  Thilippi,  the  ftfith 
which  Peter  confessed,  in  the  name  of  all  the  Apostles,  was 
rewarded  with  the  emphatic  statement  of  the  truth,  symbolizctl  by 
Peter's  own  name,  that  Christ  himself  was  the  eternal  Rock,  on 
which  He  had  built  His  Church,  and  that  all  the  powers  of  destruc- 
tion should  assail  that  Church  in  vain.^    Peter  himself  expounds 
this  truth  (already  suggested  prophetically  by  David,^  and  dwelt  on 
also  by  Paul ')  in  the  beautiful  figure  of  the  Church  as  the  spiritual 
house,  built  up  of  believers  as  living  stones,  on  Christ  the  living 
foundation-stone,  chosen  of  God  and  precious,  but  rejected  by  the 
disobedient  builders,  who  stumble  at  the  truth,  like  those  who 
pretend  from  this  very  text  to  found  their  own  false  church  on 
Peter  himself.    And  in  that  house  he  declares  that,  not  a  cont 
secrated  order,  but  all  believers  are  the  living  priesthood  who 
offer  up    only  spiritual    sacrifices,  acceptable   to   God  by  Jesus 
Christ* 

§  10.  This  lesson  was  designed  to  prepare  the  disciples  for  what 
they  might  have  deemed  the  end  of  Christ's  kingdom,  with  His  life, 
when  the  Jews  consummated  their  rejection  of  that  true  foundation 
of  the  church  and  kingdom  they  had  hoped  for.    But  first,  our 
Lord  assumed  His  dignity  as  head  of  the  Jewish  Church  by  His 
triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem.    In  His  discourses  and  i>arables 
during  that  final  week,  He  fully  exposed  their  fatal  error  concern- 
ing His  kingdom,^  and  taught  more  plainly  than  ever  the  true 
character  of  His  church,  as  based  on  repentance  and  faith,  not  on 
the  privileges  of  the  chosen  people,  nor  on  a  self-righteous  claim  to 
goodness.     Throughout  His  course  He  had  offended  the  Pharisees 
by  receiving  publicans  and  sinners,  and  He  had  plainly  told  them, 
**  The  publicans  and  harlots  go  into  the  kingdom  of  God  before 
you."      And   now  the   parables  of  the   Tv)o  Sons  and  the  Vine- 
yard, of  the  Wicked  Hushandmen,  and  of  the  Wedding  Garment 
illustrated  the  same  truth ;  and  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  (as  such) 
from  the  Church  was  pronounced  by  the  sentence,  "  The  Kingdom 
of  God  shall  be  taken  from  you,  and  given  to  a  nation  bringing 
forth  the  fruits  thereof."    On  leaving  Jerusalem,  He  brought  His 
teaching  to  a  climax  in  the  great  prophecy  of  His  coming  to  put  an 

*  Matt.  xvi.  18.     For  a  critical  discussion  of  this  passage,  and  a  refuta- 
tion of  the  great  Romish  perversion,  which  makes  Peter  the  rock.  auA. 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  superstructure,  see  the    Student* 8    Ncd 
Te^am^f  JSTistoryf  chap.  ix.  §  14,  * 
'  P^a/zo  cxriii.  *  Ephes.  ii.  20  4  i  p^tar  U  4-^. 

*  JKT.  J5r,s/ory,  chap.  xi.  §§  3-6.  U.  *  XJ. 
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and  to  the  apostate  Jewish  church,  and  to  establish  His  own 
kingdom.^ 

§  11.  The  last  act  of  Christ's  ministry  was  to  keep  with  His 
disciples  the  Passover,  the  rite  by  which  the  Jewish  church  had 
been  formally  initiated,  and  to  found  upon  it  the  ordinance  which 
has  ever  since  been  the  outward  sign  of  fellowship  in  the  Church, 
*'  the  communion  of  the  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ."  The  Paschal 
Lamb,  as  a  prophetic  type,  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  the  commemora- 
tion of  an  accomplished  act^  alike  teach  the  twofold  truth,  that  all 
true  members  of  the  Church  are  redeemed  from  the  bondage  of  sin, 
and  saved  from  the  doom  of  death,  only  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ, 
and  that  their  nature  is  united  with  His,  and  their  spiritual  life  and 
strength  drnwn  from  Him,  as  the  body  is  nourished  by  bread  and 
invigorated  by  wine.  "  This  is  my  body  broken  for  you  " — "  This 
is  my  blood  of  the  New  Covenant  shed  for  the  many  for  the 
remission" — "  Eat  and  drink  ye  all  of  it" — "Do  this  in  remem- 
brance of  me  " — "  Whenever  ye  do  it  ye  show  forth  the  Lord's 
death  till  He  come  " — are  the  sentences  which  ever  keep  before  us 
the  foundation,  the  continuance,  and  the  future  consummation  of 
the  fellowship  of  the  Christian  Church. 

§  12.  In  the  trial  and  passion  of  our  Lord,  He  was  finally  chal- 
lenged by  the  solemn  adjuration  of  the  High  Priest,  by  the  search- 
ing inquiries  of  Pilate,  and  by  the  taunts  of  the  Jews,  to  avow  and 
assume  His  kingdom.  Before  the  Sanhedrin  He  claimed  His  uni- 
versal dominion  as  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  and  as 
the  Son  of  Man,  the  future  judge  of  all  mankind.  "  Before  Pontius 
Pilate  He  witnessed  the  good  confession  " — "My  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world."  To  the  taunting  challenge  of  the  Jews,  to  show  His 
power  in  the  last  extremity,  by  coming  down  from  His  cross  to 
assume  His  kingdom.  He  replied  only  by  proving  that  cross  to  be 
His  throne  of  mercy,  in  the  forgiveness  of  the  penitent  thief  and 
his  call  to  Paradise  as  the  first  member  of  the  Church  glorified  in 
heaven. 

Pilate  unconsciously  marked  the  relation  of  Christ's  death  to  the 
life  of  His  Church  by  affixing  to  His  very  cross  the  title  "  This  is 
the  King  of  the  Jews."  For  He  is  the  head  as  well  as  Saviour  of 
the  Church  in  His  suffering  humanity.  Its  highest  office  was  per- 
formed by  Him  as  at  once  its  only  tme  Priest  and  its  only  atoning 
gacrifice,  when,  of  His  own  free  will,  He  offered  Himself  upon  the 
cross.  His  human  nature,  "made  perfect  through  suffering," 
joined  Him  in  full  sympathy  with  the  weak  and  suffering  brethren, 
who  form  the  body  of  which  He  is  the  divine  Head,  but  "  touched 

'  For  an  exposition  of  tin's  prophecy,  \\eweil  ^s  V\\ft  ^^^i:^V  ^V^«ft  \tv  W^ 


Ciftnhlisbment  of  Christ's  kingdom,  as  weU  as  ot*  Us  \\\^j 
lAe  S^ii<7cnt*s  I^cw  Testament  History,  chap.  x\x.  ^  *iO. 
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with  the  feeliug  of  our  infirmities."*  His  dj'ing  cry,  "It  is 
finished,"  marked  the  end  of  the  old  dis^x^nsatiou,  as  well  as  the 
fulfilment  of  the  sacrifice  which  redeemed  His  Church,  and  the 
rending  of  the  Temple  veil  was  a  sign  that  the  Church,  both  on 
earth  and  in  heaven,  was  open  for  all  to  enter  by  "the  new 
and  living  way  which  He  hath  consecrated  for  us  through  the 
veil,  that  is  to  say,  his  flesh,"  if  only  we  "  draw  near  with  a  true 
heart,  in  full  assurance  of  faith,  having  our  hearts  sprinkled  from 
an  evil  conscience,  and  our  bodies  washed  with  pure  water  "  (Heb. 
X.  19-22). 

Three  incidents  of  the  Saviour's  passion,  which  have  a  claso 
connection  with  His  Church,  are  the  treachery  of  Judas,  the  fall 
of  Peter,  and  the  faithfulness  of  John.  The  three  Apostles  are 
types  of  the  selfish  hypocrite,  the  unstable  but  penitent  disciple, 
and  the  follower  stedfast  through  love ;  all  within  the  circle  of  the 
visible  Church.  To  John's  courageous  attendance  on  his  Lord  to 
the  judgment  hall,  to  the  cross,  and  to  the  sepulchre,  the  Church 
owes  the  historical  basis  of  her  faith :  "  He  that  saw  it  bare  record, 
and  his  record  is  tnie."  ^  The  flight  of  the  rest  of  the  disciples 
seemed  for  the  moment  like  the  dispersion  of  the  Church  which 
Christ  had  gathered ;  and  its  last  visible  representatives  were  the 
devoted  women '  who  were 

"  Last  at  the  cross  and  earliest  at  the  tomb," 

and  the  secret  disciple,  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  who  furnishes  another 
type  of  its  true  though  unknown  members. 

§  13.  The  tidings  of  the  Lord's  resurrection  rallied  the  scattered 
disciples ;  and  their  meetings  during  the  ensuing  forty  days  are  of 
great  importance  in  the  History  of  the  Church.  First,  however, 
stands  the  vast  significance  of  the  event  itself.  As  the  death  of 
Christ  made  atonement  for  sin  and  symbolized  the  death  of  His 
Church  to  the  world,  so  did  His  resurrection  mark  the  beginning  of 
a  new  spiritual  life,  or,  in  the  words  of  Paul,  "  a  new  creation  in 
Christ  Jesus."  This  new  creation  was  the  higher  renewal  of  that 
first  one  which  sin  had  marred  ;  and  therefore  we  find  the  disciples, 
from  that  very  day,  celebrating  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  the 
Christian  Sabbath,  the  Lord's  Day,  on  which  they  met  for  worship 

'  Hebrews  iv.  15,  where  the  whole  context  sets  forth  the  relation  o  f 
Christ's  human  nature  to  His  Church  as  His  brethren. 

'  John  xix.  35,  xxi.  24 ;  1  John  i. 

•  The  prominent  part  borne  by  women  in  the  ministry  of  Jesus  and  m 
the  early  Church  is  an  emphatic  testimony  of  their  full  share  in  c\v"v\y<^- 
membershi/v  in  contradiction  of  that  Oriental  idea  of  their  iia,\.\iva\.  \xi- 
feriority,  which  was  expressed  by  the  disciples  when  "  they  maxxeWft^ 
that  "  their  Master  '* taiM with  a  (not  the)  woman:'     CJohn  lY.  11 :) 
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and  fellowship.^    These  assemblies  began  on  that  very  eveningi 

when  theiisen  Lord  entered  the  chamber  where  the  eleven  Apostles* 

had  met  with  doors  shut  for  fear  of  the  Jews,  saluted  them  with 

the  blessing  of  "  Peace,"  showed  them  His  wounded  body,  and  ate 

bread  with  them ;  and  then  breathing  His  Spirit  upon  them,  He 

repeated  their  commission,  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature, 

and  to  baptize  all  believers,  conferred  on  them  the  power  to  work 

miracles,  and  gave  them  the  authority  of  remitting  and  retaining: 

sins.    Such  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  apostolic  church  on  the  first 

Lord's   day.     "  And  after  eight  days  again    his   disciples  were 

within,^  the  doors  being  shut  as  before,  when  Jesus  stood  again  in 

their  midst,  with  the  salutation  of  "  Peace,'*  and  satisfied  the  doubts 

of  Thomas  with  the  tangible  proof  of  His  resurrection.    His  third 

appearance  to  His  Apostles  (but  to  only  seven  of  them  this  time), 

beside  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  was  marked  by  the  second  miracle  of  the 

great  draught  of  fishes,  which  He  had  himself  explained  as  a  sign  of 

the  gathering  of  believers  into  His  Church  by  His  ministers,  once 

fishermen,  but  now  called  to  be  "  fishers  of  men."    The  emphatic 

record  that  "  the  net  did  not  break,"  as  when  He  had  taught  them 

the  lesson  before,  signified  that  the  time  had  come  for  t^jeir  entrance 

on  the  evangelic  work  with  the  assurance  of  success.'     It  was  on 

this  occasion  that  he  marked  out  John  as  the  disciple  who  should 

live  to  see  His  coming  in  the  full  establishment  of  His  Church. 

§  14.  That  this  church  was  not  restricted  to  the  Apostles,*  was 
signified  by  the  appearance  of  Jesus  to  the  great  body  of  His  disci- 
ples, "  five  hundred  brethren  at  once,"  on  a  mountain  in  Galilee.* 

^  The  meetings  of  the  disciples  on  each  eighth  day  have  the  more  force 
as  an  argument  from  the  very  fact  of  their  being  only  incidentally  recorded. 
The  correspondence  of  the  interval  with  the  week,  and  the  distinction  of  the 
day  from  the  old  Sabbath;  are  facts  which  admit  of  no  other  explanation ; 
and  all  doubt  is  removed  by  Paul's  allusions  to  the  meetings  of  the  dis- 
ciples on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  by  the  testimony  of  heathen  as 
well  as  Christian  writers  to  the  practice  from  the  earliest  age  of  the 
Church.  John,  in  mentioning  the  day  as  a  season  of  spiritual  ecstasy, 
in  which'  Christ  appeared  to  him  and  showed  him  the  worship  of  the 
heavenly  temple,  expressly  calls  it  by  the  name  which  it  has  always  borne 
in  the  Church,  "  the  Lord's  Day  "  (Ji  Kvpioucij  rifiipa :  Dies  Dominica :  Rev. 
i.  10). 

2  Mark  xvi.  14-18 ;  Luke  xxiv.  36-49 ;  John  xx.  19-23;  1  Cor.  xv.  5; 
where  "  the  twelve  "  is  used  as  the  usual  name  of  the  Apostles,  though 
Mark  says,  more  exactly,  **  the  eleven." 

•  John  xxi.  1-14 ;  comp.  Luke  i.  6. 

*  It  appears  also  that  on  the  first,  at  least,  of  the  appearances  specified 
as  made  to  the  Apostles,  others  of  the  disciples  were  present  with  them  (see 
Luke  xxiv.  35,  36). 

■*  J  Cor,  XV.  16;  comp.  Matt,  xxviii.  16, 17.    On  t\ife  Vv^xmoTi^  o£  these 
two  testimonies,  see  the  Student s   New    Testament   History,   Oo^ai.^.  xC\, 
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In  this  we  recognize  the  great  interview  of  Jesus  with  His  disciples, 
of  which  He  had  spoken  before  His  death,  and  to  which  they  were 
summoned  with  the  announcement  of  His  resurrection.^  Its  scene 
was  Galilee,  where  Jesus  had  begun  His  public  teaching,  and  where 
His  life  had  been  chiefly  spent.  As  He  had  opened  His  ministry 
on  a  mountain,  by  the  discourse  which  set  forth  the  conditions  of 
discipleship,  so  He  closed  it  on  a  mountain,  by  the  commission  and 
the  promise,  which  &e  based  on  His  own  unbounded  authority  as 
lead  over  all  things  to  His  Church : — '*  All  power  is  given  unto 
le  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  rnahe  disciples  cf 
nations^  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
m,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things, 
/whatsoever  I  have  oonamanded  you :  and  lo,  I  am  with  you  always 
unto  the  end  of  the  world."  Thus  the  commission,  given  before  to 
the  Apostles,  was  now  repeated  to  the  disciples  in  general,  that  is, 
to  the  church,  and  not  only  to  its  ministers.  That  this  is  true  also 
of  the  promise  of  miraculous  powers,  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
app^rs  from  the  record  of  Mark  and  John.  One  special  appearance 
of  our  Lord,  to  James  (the  Less),*  is  important  from  the  mention  of 
that  Apostle  as  being,  like  Peter  and  John,  one  of  the  "pillars 
of  the  church,'* '  and  from  that  Apostle's  close  connection  with  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem,  of  which  he  is  commonly  reputed  the  first 
bishop. 

§  15.  The  whole  interval  of  forty  days  between  our  Lord's  re- 
surrection and  ascension  is  marked  as  a  time  of  special  preparation 
of  His  disciples,  and  especially  the  Apostles,  for  their  part  in  His 
Church.  While  He  prepared  them  to  lay  its  foundation  of  truth  in 
the  great  fact  of  His  resurrection,  "  presenting  himself  to  them  alive 
after  his  passion  by  many  proofs,"  He  spent  the  time  with  them  in 
"  speaking  of  the  things  pertaining  to  the  Kingdom  of  God."* 

The  qtLadragesimal  i)eriod  itself  had  a  mystic  meaning.  As  the 
founder  of  God's  Kingdom  on  earth  had  his  own  faith  and  patience 
tried  during  a  solitude  of  forty  days  between  His  baptism  and  His 
showing  to  Israel  (like  Moses,  the  founder,  and  Elijah,  the  reformer, 
of  the  Jewish  church),  so,  as  the  risen  Head  of  the  Church,  he  spent 
his  last  forty  days  on  earth  in  confirming  the  faith  of  His  disciples, 
and  working  in  them  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  His  resurrection 
and  the  spiritual  nature  of  His  Kingdom.^ 

*  Matt.  xxvi.  32,-  xxviii.  7.  ^  i  Cor.  xv.  7.  3  Galat.  ih  9. 

*  Acts  i.  3 :  ots  Koi  vapeffrriffey  iavrhy  C<iivra  fieTck  t^  -traOuy  avrhy  iv 
xoA.Aots  TfKfiripiois,  8t'  iifiepQy  r^ffffapdKoyra  oirravd/ncvos  aiTots,  Kol 
Xtytay  tA  irep}  r^s /ffatr/Ae {as  rov  &fOv. 

»  Hence  tie  Church  celebrates  the  Quadragesimal  Fast  of  the  ^mAn^-' 
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On  the  fortieth  day  He  met  the  disciples,  assembled,  as  it  seems,  by 
His  express  appointment  at  Jerusalem,  when  they  ate  their  simple 
meal  together  ;^  and  He  told  them  to  wait  at  Jenisalem  till  they  should 
receive  the  gift  of  the  Paraclete,  whom  He  had  promised  that  the 
Father  would  send  forth  to  replace  His  presence  with  them,  to  tes- 
tify of  Him  in  their  hearts,  and  to  bring  all  his  teaching  to  their 
remembrance.^    On  the  night  of  His  passion,  while  preparing  them 
for  His  tieparture,  and  warning  them  that  they,  like  their  Master, 
would  be  cast  out  of  the  Jewish  church  and  be  persecuted  to  death,' 
He  had  told  them  the  strange  truth,  "  It  is  for  your  advantage  that 
jl  go  away  :  for,  if  I  go  not  away,  the  Paraclete  will  not  come  unto 
lyou ;  but  if  I  depart  I  will  send  him  unto  you ;  and  when  he  is 
Icome,  he  vnll  convince  the  world  of  sin,  and  of  righteousness,  and 
/)of  judgment."    This  was  the  power  with  which  the  Church  was  to 
be  endowed  for  its  work  in  the  world.     And,  now,  on  the  day  of 
His  departure  from  the  earth.  He  told  them  that  the  time  was  come 
to  fulfil  the  promise,  which  had  been  made  even  from  the  appear- 
ance of  His  forerunner,  "  For  John  truly  baptized  with  water ;  but 
ye  shall  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  not  many  days  hence."  * 

How  much  they  still  needed  the  new  flood  of  light  and  life  which 
was  then  to  come  upon  them,  was  proved  by  their  last  persistent 
enquiry,  whether  He  spoke  of  the  time,  as  now  come,  to  restore  the 
kingdom  to  Israel.  The  answer,  in  the  last  words  that  Christ 
spoke  on  earth,  disclosed  the  true  sense  in  which  that  time  had 
really  come :  the  spiritual  Kingdom  of  Christ  and  of  the  true  Israel 
was  now,  indeed,  to  be  established  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
given  to  His  Church  for  the  restoration  of  the  world — the  Jew,  the 
heretic,  and  the  heathen  alike — to  faith: — ^**But  ye  shall  receive 
power,  after  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be 
witnesses  unto  me,  both  in  Jerusalem  and  in  all  Judea,  and  in 
Samaria,  and  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth."  * 

Either  before  or  during  this  conversation.  He  had  led  them  out 
as  far  as  Bethany,®  so  that  the  Mount  of  Olives  hid  His  ascension 
from  the  sight  of  the  city ;  and,  even  as  He  uttered  the  last  words, 
He  rose  up  above  the  earth,  and  a  cloud  received  Him  out  of  the 
sight  of  His  disciples.     As  they  gazed  upward,  watching  the  course 

*  Acts  i.  4:  (rvvaKi(6iJi^vos  avrois\  comp.  ver.  6.  ol  filv  oZv  ffvvtX- 
OSvres. 

2  Luke  xxiv.  49 ;  Acts  i.  4 ;  comp.,  for  the  promise  itself,  John  xiv.  16,  26, 
XV.  26.  The  word  Paraclete  is  purposely  kept  untranslated.  The  "Com- 
forter "  of  our  Version  is  quite  inadequate,  if  not  wrong.  "  Advocate,"  or 
*'  Exhorter,"  gives  a  much  nearer  approach  to  the  meaning.  On  the  whole 
subject,  including  the  office  of  the  Paraclete  in  the  Church,  see  Arch- 
deacon Hare's  Mission  of  the  Comforter, 

••  John  xvi.  2.  *  Acts  i.  5. 

*  Acts  i.  8.  ®  Luke  xxiv.  50. 
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of  His  chariot  of  clouds,  two  angels  came  to  assure  them  that  Jesus 
would  come  again  in  like  manner,  as  He  Himself  liad  told  them,  in 
the  clouds  of  }ieaven,  to  assume  His  final  kingdom;*  and  they 
returned  to  Jerusalem,  to  await  the  promise  which  was  to  make 
them  the  instruments  of  preparing  that  coming  through  the  gather- 
ing of  all  the  nations  into  His  Church. 

'  Acts  1.  11 ;  comp.  Matt.  xxiv.  30,  and  many  other  passages  of  the 
New  Testament,  down  to  Rev.  i.  7. 
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ON  THE  ALLEGED  CONTEMPORARY 
NOTICES  OF  JESUS  CHRIST  ET^SE- 
WHERE  THAN  IN  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT. 

I.  NoTiCBS  IN  Greek  and  Roman 
WRmsas.— We  must  be  careful  to  observe 
the  sense  of  the  word  contemporary  in  such 
an  enqniiy.  The  despotism  of  Tiberius 
and  his  successors  was  adverse  to  history ; 
the  diief  historians,  who  were  contempo- 
rary vfitk  the  age  of  the  Casars  in  general, 
wrote  near  and  after  the  end  of  the  first 
century,  partly  under  Vespasian  and  Titus, 
but  chiefly  when  free  speech  was  restored 
under  the  constitutional  rule  of  Nerva, 
Tn^an,  Hadrian,  and  the  Antonines. 
Thus  Tacitus  penned  his  locus  classicus 
about  Jesus  Christ  nearly  a  century  after 
the  event.  As  that  passage  shows,  it  was 
not  tiU  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  the 
Empire  made  its  foUowers  an  oliject  of 
inquisition  &nd  persecution,  that  historians 
thought  them  worth  their  notice,  and  even 
then  but  slightly  so.  If  it  seems  strange 
to  us  that  neither  of  the  two  great  brothers. 
the  philosopher  Seneca  and  the  historical 
poet  Lucan,  vouchsafed  even  a  passing 
aUusion  to  Christianity,  we  have  only  to 
remember  how  the  third  brother,  Gallio, 
resented  the  very  bringing  before  his  tri- 
bunal, as  proconsul  of  Achaia,  of  Jewish 
"  questions  of  words  and  names,"  that  is, 
of  the  name  of  Christ  (Acts  xix.  15). 

1.  The  earliest  writer  whose  silence 
would  have  caused  real  surprise  is  the 
Romanized  Jew,Jossrirns,  who  was  bom  at 
Jerusalem,  a  very  few  years  after  our  Lord's 
ascension  (a.d.  37),  and  was  himself  an 
actor  in,  as  well  as  the  historian  of,  that 


terrible  war  whicli  (unknown  to  him) 
resultetlin  Girist's  predicted  "coming  in 
His  kingdom,"  when  the  Jewish  Cliurcb 
fell  with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus  (a.d.  70). 

It  would  have  been  strange  if,  in  his 
larger  work,  which  follows  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  Jewish  commonwealth,  no 
allusion  had  been  made  to  Jesus,  especially 
as  Josephus  mentions  the  preaching  of 
John  the  Riptist;  and  there  is  such  an 
allusion,  and  a  very  striking  one,  in  the 
existing  text  of  the  'Jewish  Antiquities' 
(xviii.  3,  $  3).  The  genuineness  of  the 
passage  has  been  questioned,  partly  on 
the  weak  negative  ground,  that  Eusebius 
is  the  first  Christian  writer  who  appeals 
to  so  remarkable  a  testimony ;  and  partly 
on  the  internal  evidence,  whicli  shows  the 
hand  of  a  Christian,  whereas  Josephus  was 
an  unbelieving  Jew  to  the  last.  (Origen, 
c.  Cels.,  i.  p.  35.)  But  he  was  too  candid  to 
have  abstained,  on  this  ground,  from  a 
purely  historical  mention  of  Christ;  and  the 
very  interpolations,  which  appear  to  have 
been  made  in  the  text  by  the  misguided 
zeal  of  Christian  copyists,  rather  tend  to 
confirm  the  genuineness  of  the  essential 
parts,  which  are  quite  in  a  different  vein. 
In  the  first  words,  for  example,  a  Christian 
would  hardly  have  introduced  Jesus  as  a 
ao^oi  avrip.  Observe  also  the  riav  irpuiTwv 
avBpoiv  Trap'  rffilvf  and  the  whole  of  that 
sentence.  We  know  that  Josephus  was 
read  and  copied  by  Christians,  rather  than 
by  Jews ;  we  know  the  early  tendency  of 
copyists  to  interpolate  even  the  MSS.  of 
the  Scriptures ;  and  we  must  never  forget, 
in  all  questions  of  this  sort,  the  fatal  faci- 
lity which   MS.,  as  distln^wialved  itom 
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print,  presents,  especially  to  the  solitary 
scribe,  to  add  his  own  thoughts  and<com- 
ments  as  he  goes  on  pen  in  hand. 

The  arguments  on  both  sides  are 
summed  up  by  Gieseler  (i.  p.  64,  note), 
who  cites  the  passage,  distinguishing  by 
brackets  what  he  regards  as  the  interpo- 
lations. rtVeTot  fie  Kara  tovtov  tov  xP^^^^ 
*Iij<rov9,  <ro<^b$  av^p,  {tlye  avBpa  avrov 
\4ytiv  XPV'  ^v  yap]  ■napaZo^tav  epy<av 
n'oii}T^9i  [Si8d<rKa\oi  avOpunruiv  tS>v  avv 
riSovrj  TokriO^  fiexo/xeVwv],  koL  ttoAAov?  ju-ei/ 
Tutv  'lovSauav,  iroAAovs  8e  koX  airh  rov  'EAAij- 
viKov  imiydyeTO.  ['O  Xpicrrh^  o^Ito?  ^v."] 
Kat  avjhv  ivSeC^ei,  rS>v  vputruiv  avSpStv 
trap*  rifuv  fTTavpt^JinTtTifiriKOTO^  IIcAaTov, 
ovK  e^eiravcavTO  oi  to  irpStrov  avrov  aya- 
in;<ra»^es.  [^E<l>dvri  yap  avroc9  Tpirqv 
eX«i'  rifiipav  irdkw  ^wi/,  rS>v  Oeitov  iTpo<firj- 
TW  ravrd  re  koX  oAAa  p.vpCa  irepX  avrov 
Bavfidata  eipi^jcdrwi'.]  Etaeri  re  vvv  ra>p 
Xpioriavoiv  dno  rov5e  Mvo/xacr/bievwv  ovic 
eireAiire  to  ^vAov. 

A  translation  of  the  passage,  as  thus 
restored,  will  make  the  whole  case  clearer : 
— "  About  this  time  there  arose  one  Jesus, 
a  clever  (or  wise)  man,  a  doer  of  wonderful 
deeds  (literally,  contrary  to  expectation), 
and  he  led  after  him  many  of  the  Jews 
[and  many  also  of  the  Gentile  world].* 
And  when  Pilate,  on  the  information  of 
the  chief  men  among  us,  had  punished 
Him  with  crucifixion,  his  adherents  did  not 
cease  (from  their  faith  in  Jesus).  And 
still  to  the  present  time  there  is  not  lack- 
ing a  multitude  of  those  who  from  this 
man  are  named  Christiatu.'*  These 
words,  as  they  stand,  are  just  such  an 
account  of  Jesus  as  Josephus  might  have 
been  expected  to  give. 

2.  The  testhnony  of  Tacitus  (Jnn.xv.  44), 
though  written  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century,  refers  to  the  events  of  Nero's 
reign,  and  glances  back  to  that  of  Tiberius, 
being  doubtless  based  on  contemporary 
authorities.  In  his  account  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  Christians  under  Nero,  he 
says:— ««Auctor  nominis  ejus  Chbistus, 
Tiberio  imperitante,  per  procuratorem 
Pentium  Pilatum  supplicio  affectus  est; 
repressaque  in  praesens  exitiabills  super- 
stitio  rursus  erumpebat,  non  modo  per 
Judffiam,  originem  ejus  mali,  sed  per 
urbem  etiam,  quo  cuncta  undique  atrocia 
aut  pudenda  confluunt  celebranturque." 
The  spirit  of  the  passage  forbids  all  sus- 
jfJcJon  of  Chriatiaxk  interpolation,  which  is 
also  out  of  the  question  on  critical  grounds. 

*  rerJjopg  iui  interpolatiou. 


II.  None  of  the  extca-scriptural  records, 
which  are  alleged  to  be  contemporary  with 
Christ  himse^t  will  stand  the  test  of  criti- 
cism, and  we  have  not  space  for  their  full 
discussion. 

1.  The  Apocryj^ial  GospeU^  which  pro- 
fess to  relate  the  Life  of  Jesus,  especially 
his  birth,  youth,  and  last  days,  more  ftilly 
than  they  are  found  in  the  four  Evan- 
gelists, are  embellished  with  marvels 
conceived  in  quite  a  different  spirit,  and 
often  most  childish.  These  may  be  clearly 
traced  to  the  controversies  between  jsects, 
which  f&bricated  sayings  and  deeds  of 
Christ  in  support  of  their  opinions.  They 
originated  with  heretics;  but  the  orthodox 
were  sometimes  tempted  to  oounter-frauds. 
These  works  are  of  two  classes  :— 

(i.)  Those  of  a  comparatively  early  date, 
which  related  to  the  same  cycle  of  events 
as  the  canonical  Gospels ;  for  example,  the 
'Gospel  of  the  Hebrews'  the  'Gospel  of 
the  Egyptians,'  and  others.  They  are 
chiefly  marked  by  a  local  colouring,  re- 
flecting the  national  and  party  views  of 
sections  of  the  converts  to  Gliristianity. 

(ii.)  Those  of  a  later  date  give  additional 
and  generally  marvellous  accounts  of  the 
parents  of  Jesus,  his  boyhood  and  youthfttl 
life,  and  the  closipg  scenes  of  his  ooorse. 

The  best  English  work  on  the^Apo- 
cryphal  Gospels  is  that  of  Jones,  'On 
the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament,'  yrbkh 
contains  the  text  of  the  most  important. 
They  are  also  edited  by  Thilo,  *  Codex 
Apocryphus  N.  T.,'  voL  i..  Lips.  1832, 
and  in  a  Grerman  translation,  with  an  In- 
troduction and  Notes  by  Dr.  K.  F.  Bor- 
berg,  'Die  apokryph.  Evangelien  u.  Apos- 
telgeschichten,'  Stuttgart,  1841. 

2.  The  Letters  of  ChrUt  and  King  Ab- 
garus.— The  first  great  church  historian, 
EusEBius,  the  friend  of  Constantino  the 
Great,  cites  a  correspondence  held  with 
Christ  by  Abgarus  or  Agbarus  Udiomo, 
the  native  king  (tqparch)  of  the  Syrian 
principality  of  Edessa,  which  he  professes 
to  have  found  in  the  ardhives  of  the  city  of 
Edessa.  (Euseb.  R.  E.  i.  13.  The  Anne- 
nian  historian,  Moses  of  Chorene,  about 
A.D.  440,  likewise  gives  the  document  in 
Greek  with  an  Armenian  translation.) 
Abgarus  writes  to  Christ,  praying  for  the 
cure  of  a  grievous  disorder,  but  in  lan- 
guage quite  unlike  that  of  an  oriental 
prince ;  and  Christ  replies  in  a  style  which 
has  nothing  in  common  with  the  (Gospels 
but  disjointed  (vio^otaJdona  from  theoL  If 
such  a  coTTe8poiid«n.ci&  YiaA  T^eOX-j  Vi>s!av 
place,  it  vfOTild  Tio\.  \i«i\^  xcokaScaft^  xwv- 
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known  fur  three  centuries.  Nor  have  we 
any  independent  proof  that  Christianity 
reached  Abgams  and  his  people  in  the  age 
cX  CSirist  and  his  Apostles;  for  the  tra- 
dition, that  he  was  converted  by  Thaddeus, 
one  of  the  70  disciples,  is  of  no  authority. 
The  first  positive  indications  of  Christi- 
anity in  Edessa  belong  to  the  reign  of 
Ahgar  Bar  Jfoim,  between  the  years  160 
and  170 ;  and  in  202  the  Christians  there 
had  a  church,  built  (it  seems)  after  the 
model  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  It  is 
probable  that  the  correspondence  was  fa- 
bricated 0n  order  to  give  consequence  to 
the  Cbristian  princes  of  the  country)  most 
likely  in  the  third  century. 

3.  On  the  pretoided  EpittU  of  P.  Len- 
ttdut  to  ike  lUmuM  Senate,  in  whidi  a 
Boman  oflker  in  Judea  is  made  to  de- 
scribe the  person  of  Christ,  see  J.  B. 
Caipzov,  J)e  OrU  et  oorporiM  Jetu  Chritti 
foma  PttMdcHenUdi,  dc^  Helmstad.  1777 ; 
J.  Ph.  Oabler,  in  m/Btvriav  EpUMat  P. 
LentuU  od  Sen.  Bowl  dt  Jem  Ckr,  teripta, 
Jens,  1819  (cited  l>y  Gieseler,  i.  p.  67), 
and  *  American  Hblical  Bepositoiy'  tat 
1832. 

4.  Pretended  Likenesses  of  Christ. — 
The  abhorrence  of  even  the  smallest 
beginnings  of  image-worship  prevailed,  in 
the  primitive  Cliurch,  over  the  natural 
tendency  uf  Christian  art  to  give  a  visible 
expression  to  the  features  of  the  Saviour, 
whether  as  an  ideal  or  a  real  portrait; 
and  here  also  the  first  attempt  to  em- 
body his  features  is  ascribed  to  heretics, 
and  to  the  comprehensive  idolatry  of  a 
heathen  emperor.  About  the  end  of  the 
2nd  and  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  cen- 
turies, the  Carjxxiratians  claimed  to  possess 
a  likeness  of  Christ  (Irensus,  Hctr.  i.  25), 
and  one  was  set  up  in  the  chapel  of  de- 
ceased heroes  (lararium),  in  which  Alex- 
ander Severus  (emperor  a.d.  222-235)  began 
eadi  day  with  devotion.  Lamprid.  Alex. 
Sev.  c.29. 

In  the  earliest  attempts  to  portray  the  fea- 
tures of  the  Saviour,  the  persecuted  Church 
embodied  the  pattern  of  a  sufferer,  and,  from 
a  literal  interpretation  of  Isaiah  liii.  2, 3, 
he  was  believed  to  have  been  of  unsightly 
form.    By  the  end  of  the  fourth  century 
the  pictures  and  other  images  of  Christ 
had  become  fiir  more  common,  and  they 
represented  Him  by  those  t3rpes  of  human 
beauty  and  divine  majesty  which  have 
been  handed   down   to  our  own  times. 
That  tjpe  was  embodied  in  many  va 
rlettea;  bat  it  wae  confessed  tiiat  none  of 
these  r^reeeated  an  authentic  likeness  of 


the  Saviour.    ( Augustin  d€  TrinitaU,  Till. 
4,6.) 

When  that  character  was  claimed  fur 
the  portraits,  legends  were  invented  to 
account  for  them.  (1)  The  story  of  the 
correspondence  with  Khig  AligaruH  was 
embellished  with  one  of  these  pictorial 
illustrations,  "  A  likeness  of  divine  origin, 
not  made  by  human  hands"  (Evagrius, 
HisL  Ecda.  iv.  27)  which  Christ  sent  to 
Abgarus,  with  the  answer  to  his  letter, 
is  often  mentiuned  in  the  great  coutrovemy 
concerning  images.  The  picture  was 
carried  from  Edessa  to  Constantinople,  and 
the  honour  of  its  possession  is  now  claimed 
both  by  Bome  and  Genoa  (Bayer,  Bitt. 
Osrkoena  et  Edeu.  p.  112;  Gieseler,  I.  c). 

(2)  There  was  a  portrait  reputed  to  be 
a  miraculous  image  of  the  agonizing  Sa- 
viour impressed  upon  the  napkin  with 
which  an  attendant  wiped  the  death- 
sweat  from  his  face  up<m  the  cross.  This 
was  called  the  Feronica,  i.  e.  vera  icon ; 
bntk  by  a  curious  tran8ition,,the  sacred  nap- 
kin became  a  female  saint,  and,  with  its 
impressed  likeness,  was  fiunous  as  the 
sudarium  Sanda  Veronica. 

(3)  Besides  these  miraculous  likenesses, 
portraits  of  Christ  were  said  to  have  been 
painted  or  carved  by  Ilis  disciples. 

a.  A  portrait  by  St.  Luke,  whom  tradi- 
tion made  a  painter  as  well  as  a  physician, 
is  first  mentioned  in  the  6th  century ; 
and  a  picture  of  Ch  list,  as  a  boy  of  thirteen 
years  old,  by  St.  Luke,  is  shown  in  the 
Sancta  Sanctorum  of  St.  John  Lateran 
at  Rome.  The  age  of  the  Saviour,  in  this 
picture,  suggests  that  the  legend  arose 
from  that  wonderful  portraiture  of  the 
boyhood  of  Christ,  at  twelve  years  old, 
which  St.  Luke  gives  in  uorcl*,  li.  41-62. 

6,  An  image  of  Christ  on  ttie  Cross^ 
carved  out  of  cedar-KOod  by  NicodemuSt 
and  set  up  at  Bery  tus— the  earliest  known 
cruct^jc— is  first  mentioned  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Second  Nicene  Council  (a.d.  787). 
It  was  brought  to  Constantinople  by  the 
Emperor  Nicephonis,  and  is  now  at  Lucca. 


Partrait  of  Chxigt,  from  a  gemol  ihA^niXot^s^ 
cento^. 
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THE  APOSTOLIC  CHUECH. 
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A.D.   30-96. 

I  1.  The  great  Jewish  Feasts,  types  of  epochs  ia  the  histoiy  of  the 
Christian  Church— The  Acta  of  ths  Apostles.  §  2,  Slate  »nd  nnmben  of 
the  primitive  Charch.  §  3.  The  Day  of  Pentecost,  the  Gift  of  the 
Holy  Gliost  and  of  Tongnea,  aDd  gathering  of  Jewish  converts — 
Preaching,  Worship,  and  Fellowship  of  the  Church  —  Appaiatment  of 
Deaeons  —  Cases  of  false  prafesslon  —  Mimcles  of  the  Apostlea — First 
Jewish  persecDtion.  g  4.  The  Church  scattared  from  Jerusaleai  —  Con- 
version of  the  Samaritans  —  Simon  Magus  —  Conversion  of  Proselytes  — 
the  Ethiopian  Eunuch.  §  5.  Conversion  of  Saul — Kest  of  the  Jewish 
Churches  in  the  time  of  Caligula.  §  6.  Conversion  of  Cornelius  and  the 
Gentile  proselytea.  §  7.  Beginning  of  the  Gentile  Church  at  Antioch  — 
The  name  of  Ciiristians  —  Christian  use  of  the  name  of  Jesus  —  Their 
own  names  for  themselves  —  Relations  Iwtween  the  churches  of  Antioch 
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and  Jerasalem.     §  8.  Accession  of  Claudius  and  of  Herod  Aqiuppa  I. 

—  First  royal  persecution,  and  death  of  James,  the  son  of  Zebcdee  — 
Escape  of  Peter  —  James  the  Less,  "  Bishop  of  Jerusalem.*'  §  9.  Com- 
mLssion  of  Bamahas  and  Saul  —  Their  Apostleship  and  Ordination  — 
Their  First  Missionary  Journey  —  Turning  from  the  Jews  to  the  Gen- 
tiles—The First  Gentile  Churches.  §  10.  The  Judaizers  at  Antioch  — 
Peculiar  position  of  Paul  —  Decision  of  the  Apostles  and  Church  at 
Jerusalem,  commonly  called  the  "  First  Council "  —  The^"  Apostolic  Pre- 
cepts"—  Contest  of  Peter  and  Paul.  §11.  Paul's  Second  Missionary 
Journey  —  Christianity  in  Europe  —  Churches  in  Macedonia  and  Greece 
—The  Church  at  Rome ;  not  founded  by  Peter.  §  12.  Paul's  Third 
Missionary  Journey — Distress  of  the  Jews,  and  liberality  of  the  Gentiles 

—  Rise  of  Heresies  and  Schisms  —  Contest  with  Judaizers — The  Church 
of  Ephesus — Paul's  Work  in  Asia  —  His  Epistles.     §13.  Paul's  First 
Imprisonment  and  Work  at  Rome  —  Tradition  of  his  preaching  in  the 
West  —  Persecution  in  Judea,  and  martyrdom  of  James  the  Just.     §  14. 
The  Pastoral  Epistles  of  Paul  —  Commission  of  Timothy  and  Titus  — 
Things  left  to  be  set  in  order  in  the  Apostolic  Churches  —  Constitution 
of  these  Churches.     §  15.  Internal  state  of  the  Churches — Corruptions 
and  Heresies  —  Judaism   and  Philosophy  —  Elements  of  Gnosticistn  — 
Horal   License.     §16.  Specific  heresies  —  Hymenseus,   Alexander,   and 
Philetus  —  The   Resurrection  —  Germs   of    all   future    heresies  —  The 
Antichrists  and  spirit  of  Antichrist.     §  17.  Use  of  the  word  Heresy ,  and 
dealing  with  it  by  the  Apostles  —  Heresies  about  Christ  —  Heresies  of 
open  immorality  —  Heresies  to  last  to  the  end.     §18.  Persecutions  of 
Christianity  by  the  Roman  Government — Their  causes  —  Heathen  view 
of  Christianity  —  The  First  General  Persecution  by  Nero  —  Account 
of  Tacitus  —  Martyrdom  of  Paul  and  Peter.     §  19.  The  Destruction  of 
Jerusalem  —  Its  significance  as  an  Epoch  for  the  Christian  Church  — 
Withdrawal  of  the   Christians  to  Pella.      §  20.  John  continues   the 
Apostolic   Age  to  the  end  of  the   First   Century  —  His  Apocalypse  a 
prophetic  vision  of  the  Church's   History  —  His   banishment   to   Pat- 
mos  —  The  Second  General  Persecution  by  Domitian  —  Toleration  re- 
stored by  Nerva  —  St.  John  at  Ephesus  —  His  Epistles  —  His  title  of 
TnEOijOGUS  —  His  Gospel,  the  crowning  contemporary  witness  to  Chris- 
tianity. 

§  1.  Ik  the  sacred  year  of  the  Jews,  the  three  great  feasts  were 
based  on  the  three  great  epochs  of  the  year  which  were  most  in- 
teresting to  an  agricultural  people.  In  this  respect,  as  well  as  in 
the  events  which  they  commemorated  in  the  heginning  of  Israel's 
history,  they  had  their  antitypes  in  the  history  of  the  earliest 
Christian  church.  At  the  Passover,  which  celebrated  the  deliver- 
ance of  Israel,  both  from  the  destroying  angel  and  from  their  bond- 
age to  the  ^:gyptians,  and  the  begimiing  of  harvest  in  their  new 
land,  Christ  was  offered  up  as  the  first-fruits  of  the  spiritual  harvest 
of  the  world,  and  His  people,  redeemed  both  from  the  cut^c  »-T\Ji 
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slavery  of  sin,  were  called  to  follow  their  risen  Lord  out  of  the 
world  into  the  new  social  life  of  the  Christian  church. 

The  Feast  of  Weeks  or  Pentecost,  when  God  came  dewn  in  fire  upon 
Sinai  to  give  a  law  to  the  redeemed  people,  and  caused  His  glory  to 
shine  in  the  face  of  Moses,  the  expounder  of  that  law,  marked  the 
completion  of  harvest  in  the  Holy  Land.  And  this  was  the  season 
when  Christ's  promise  to  His  disciples  was  fulfilled  in  the  descent 
of  the  oloven  tongues  of  fire,  the  emblem  of  power  poured  out  upon 
them  to  enable  them  to  teach  to  all  tongues  and  nations  the  new 
law  of  Christ;  while  the  first  act  of  the  spiritual  harvest  was 
completed  by  the  conversion  of  thousands  of  the  Jews. 

The  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  in  the  first  month  of  the  civil  year, 
commemorating  their  sojourn  as  strangers  and  pilgrims  in  the 
Wilderness,  and  the  gathering  in  of  all  the  finiits  of  the  year,  is 
the  fit  emblem  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  cycle  of  God's  work,  and  His 
people's  labours,  by  the  conversion  of  all  nations.^ 

The  little  Church  left  on  the  earth  by  Christ  had  seen  the  work 
done  in  the  first  of  these  great  seasons,  and  was  now  awaiting  the 
second,  the  history  of  which,  and  of  the  first  stages  in  the  third,  is 
recorded  in  Luke's  "Second  Discourse"  to  Theophilus,  which  is 
imperfectly  described  by  its  common  title  of  the  "Acts  of  the 
Apostles."  The  true  subject  of  the  book  is  the  ful61ment  of  the 
promise  of  the  Father  by  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the 
results  of  that  outpouring  in  the  diffusion  of  the  gospel  among  Jews 
and  Gentiles.  It  deals  only  with  the  beginning  of  this  great  theme ; 
and,  having  shown  us  the  full  establishment  of  Christ's  Church,  first 
in  the  Holy  Land,  then  in  those  Eastern  and  Grecian  provinces 
of  the  Eoman  Empire  which  the  Jews  regarded  as  representing 
the  whole  heathen  world,  and  finally  at  Rome,  the  sacred  narrative 
breaks  off  with  an  apparent  suddenness,  leaving  all  the  future 
progress  of  the  gospel  to  be  recorded  by  the  Church  itself.^  And 
this  point  is  further  marked  by  a  striking  change  in  the  character 
of  the  records.  There  is  a  great  gulf  between  the  end  of  the  Sacred 
History  and  the  first  authentic  chapters  of  uninspired  Ecclesiastical 
History. 

§  2.  The  waiting  Church,  small  as  it  was,  already  exhibited  a  local 

*  There  are  many  passages  in  which' this  last  stage  is  symbolized  by  the 
vinta^,  the  last  and  richest  of  the  natural  harvests.  There  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  conversion  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  took  place  at  the 
season  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  It  was  also  probably  the  time  of 
Paul's  first  visit  to  Jerusalem  after  his  conversion,  as  it  certainly  was  of 
his  return  thither  with  the  report  of  his  second  and  great  missionary 
journey. 

2  For  the  details,  which  are  here  condensed,  on  the  principle  stated  in 
p.  14,  the  reader  is  referred  throughout  to  the  Student* 8  N»  T,  History, 
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separation  of  the  parts  which  formed  its  one  body.  The  eleven 
Apostles,  with  the  mother  and  the  now  believing  brethren  of  Jesus, 
and  the  devoted  women  who  had  followed  Him  to  the  last,  kept 
together  in  an  upper  room,  waiting  in  united  prayer  for  the  pro- 
mised gift.  From  this  place  of  meeting  they  went  forth  to  spend 
their  days  in  the  Temple,  where  the  people  might  see  them  "  con- 
tinually praising  and  blessing  God,"  doubtless  for  their  Lord's 
resurrection  and  ascension.^  The  disciples  who  resided  at  Jeru- 
salem, or  whose  occupations  permitted  their  staying  in  the  city, 
doubtless  met  the  Apostles  at  the  stated  times  of  worship  and 
breaking  bread,  and  they  were  called  together  to  join  in  the  first 
step  needed  for  the  administration  of  the  Church,  the  choice  of  an 
apostle  to  succeed  the  apostate  Judas. 

The  number  of  those  thus  assembled  was  about  120,*  just  ten 
times  the  number  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  first-fruits  of  the  multi- 
tude symbolized  in  Apocalyptic  vision  by  the  12,000  sealed  of  each 
tribe  of  the  spiritual,  Israel.  That  these  did  not  include  the  dis- 
ciples scattered  through  Samaria  and  Galilee,  Peraea,  and  the 
outlying  regions,  is  plain  from  that  other  account,  which  shows  us 
"500  brethren  at  once"  meeting  their  risen  Saviour  in  Galilee.' 
But  their  Lord's  command  was  added  to  the  attraction  of  the  Feast 
at  which  the  law  called  them  together  to  Jerusalem ;  and  so,  ten 
days  after  the  Lord's  ascension,  "  when  the  day  of  Pentecost  was 
fuUy  come,  iliey  were  all  with  one  accord  in  one  'placed 

§  3.  That  Pentecost  has  been  called  "  the  birthday  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church ; "  but  it  was  rather  the  first  public  manifestation  of 
that  Church  in  the  power  given  to  it  by  its  living  Head.  While 
the  Apostles  were  still  within  the  house  where  they  were  wont 
to  meet,  the  baptism  of  fire  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  came  upon 
them  in  the  signs  of  a  rushing,  mighty  wind,*  and  of  cloven 
tongues,  as  of  fire,  which  sat  upon  each  of  .them ;,  and  then,  going 
forth  to  the  multitude  of  Jews  and  proselytes,  assembled  from  every 
nation  to  keep  the  feast,  they  declared  the  Gospel  to  all  in  their 
own  tongues. 

The  gift  of  t(mgue8,  which  was  now  used  as  a  medium  of  instant 
communication,  was  also  a  sign  and  attestation  of  their  commission 
from  God,  and  as  such  it  was  accepted  by  those  of  the  people  who 
believed ;  ^  and  this  continued  to  be  its  chief  use  in  the  apostolic 

*  Luke  xxiv.  55. 

'  Acts  i.  15.  We  should  mark  here,  at  once,  the  phrase,  "the  number 
of  the  names"  a  term  significant  both  of  the  Christian  profession,  as 
naming  the  name  of  Christ "  (2  Tim.  ii.  19),  and  of  their  calling  by  Him 
who  knows  His  people  by  their  name  (comp.  Rev.  iii.  4). 

•  I'Cor.  XV.  6.  *  Comp.  John  iii.  7. ' 

»  Acts  ii.  7-12. 
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Cluircli.^  The  mockery  of  the  unbelievers  called  forth  that  ^rs^  act 
of  Christian  lyre'icliing,  in  which  Peter,  as  the  Apostle  entrusted 
with  the  kcj'^s  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  showed  forth  the  mission  and 
resurrection  of  Christ  with  such  effect  as  to  win  3000  souls,  the 
Pentecostal  harvest  of  the  Jews  from  every  province,  who  were 
received  by  Baptism  into  the  Cliurch.  Their  simple  bonds  of  fel- 
lowship and  forms  of  worship  are  described  as  the  Apostles^  Doctrine 
and  Felloivship,  Breaking  of  Bread,  and  Prayer — the  outward  ele- 
ments of  the  Church's  life  in  every  age ;  while  frequent  miracles 
attested  the  divine  commission  of  the  Apostles.^  It  seems,  how- 
ever, that  the  felloivship  here  named  is  not  so  much  that  general 
sense  of  the  word,  which  is  implied  throughout,  as  that  communi- 
cation  of  aid  to  the  poor  brethren,  to  \^•hich  more  special  reference 
is  made  in  the  statement  that  "  all  that  believed  had  all  things 
common,  and  sold  their  ix)ssessions  and  goods,  and  parted  them  to 
all  men,  as  every  man  had  needP  The  last  words  qualify  the 
conception  of  an  absolute  and  universal  community  of  goods, 
— a  notion  disproved  alike  by  the  stress  laid  on  the  liberality  of 
Barnabas,  and  by  the  whole  story  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  who 
falsely  affected  the  honour  of  an  act  which  was  purely  voluntary.' 
The  result  was  to  exclude  want  from  the  Church,  though  it  was 
composed  chiefly  of  the  poor :  and  special  provision  was  made  for 
widows.*  But  the  faults  of  human  nature,  whether  shown  in  par- 
tiality on  the  one  side,  or  querulous  discontent  on  the  other, 
demanded  a  special  provision  for  the  orderly  distribution  of  the 
common  fund.  The  manner  in  which  the  office  of  Deacons  waS' 
first  instituted  shows  the  elasticity  with  which  the  administration 
of  the  Church  was  ada]-)ted  to  circumstances  as  they  arose,  as  in 
all  bodies  which  have  a  healthy  life.'' 

Nor  is  it  less  instructive  to  mark,  beside  this  case  of  human  infir- 
mity, that  there  were  examples  of  false  profession  in  the  Apostolic 
Church,  as  in  that  of  Christ  Himself,  and  that  the  falsehood  of 
Ananias  and  Sapphira  sprang  from  the  same  root  of  covetousncss  as 
did  the  treason  of  Judas. °  Their  punishment  both  proved  that  the 
miraculous  power  of  the  Apostles,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  which  had 
already  made  the  lame  walk,''  reached,  like  that  of  their  Master,  to 
the  issues  of  life  and  death,  and  deterred  mere  professors  by  a  salu- 
tary fear ;  but  such  a  proof  of  their  divine  power  was  magnified  by  the 
people,  and  multiplied  the  number  of  true  converts.*  The  wonder 
of  the  people,  and  the  faith  of  the  believers,  were  strengthened  by 

*  1  Cor.  xiv.  22  :  "  tougues  nro  for  a  sign,**         *  Acts  ii.  43. 

'  Acts  iv.  34-37,  v.  1-11  :  see  especially  v.  4. 

**  Acts  vi.  1.  *  Acts  vi. 

«  See  1  Tim.  vi.  10.  ^  Acts  iii.  »  Acts  v.  13,  14. 
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the  frequent  miracles  wrought  upon  the  sick  and  the  demoniacs, 
who  were  brought  j&om  all  the  towns  and  villages  about  Jerusalem. 
Twice  did  the  Sanhedrin  use  their  authority  in  the  vain  effort  of 
persecution  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  Church ;  *  first  by  strong 
threats,  when  Peter  and  John  had  healed  the  lame  man  at  the  Beau- 
tiful Gate  of  the  Temple ;  and  afterwards  by  citing  all  the  Apostles 
hefore  them,  when  the  prudent  counsel  of  Ghunaliel  caused  their 
dismissal  with  a  scourging  and  fresh  threats.    This  beginning  of 
persecution  was  followed  by  the  stoning  of  the  first  Christian  martyr, 
Stephen,  not  by  a  regular  sentence,  which  the  Sanhedrin  had  no 
power  to  pronoimce,  but  in  a  fit  of  rage  which  carried  away  his 
very  judges.     His  death  was  the  signal  for  the  great  Jewit^h  per- 
secution of  the  Christians  in  Jerusalem  and  through  Judea,  in  which 
Saul  of  Tarsus  bore  the  leading  part,  and  which  was  the  very  means 
of  frustrating  the  hope  "  that  it  spread  no  further." 

§  4.  The  scattering  from  Jerusalem  of  all  the  Christians,  except 
the  Apostles,  began  the  second  stage  in  the  extension  of  the  Church, 
so  as  to  include  the  outcast  Samaritans  and  the  foreign  proselytes 
to  the  law  of  Moses,  and  soon  after  the  Gentile  "  proselytes  of  the 
gate,"  and  then  the  heathen  Gentiles.     The  first  instrument  in  this 
vork  was  the  deacon,  who  is  afterwards  called  the  evangelist,  Philip, 
vhose  preaching  and  miracles  at  Samaria  won  many  converts.     It 
was  here  that  Christianity  first  came  into  collision  with  those  pre- 
tended spiritual  powers  and  magical  arts,  which  have  always  been 
wnong  its  most  insidious  foes.    But  the  power  of  God  was  too  mani- 
fest even  for  the  sorcerer  Simon,  who  himself  professed  the  faith 
and  received  baptism.     The  report  of  these  events  at  Jerusalem  led 
to  the  first  step  which  the  Apostles  took  in  their  work  beyond  the 
city.    The  crowning  and  attesting  of  the  labours  of  the  evangelist  by 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  new  converts  was  a  special  part  of 
the  apostolic  office  ;  and  Peter  and  John,  sent  forth  by  the  Church  at 
Jerusalem,  called  down  the  gift  on  the  Samaritan  believers  by  prayer 
and  the  imposition  of  their  hands.     The  attempt  of  the  sorcerer  to 
induce  them  to  grant  him  a  share  of  this  wonderful  power,  and  the 
sentence  of  rejection  passed  on  him  by  Peter,  demand  special  notice 
in  the  history  of  the  Church,  as  some  of  the  heretical  sects  included 
^der  the  general  name  of  Gnostics  are  said  to  have  sprung  from 
the  teaching  of  Simon  Magus.*    The  Apostles  returned  to  Jerusalem, 
preaching  in  the  Samaritan  villages;  while  Philip,  divinely  directed 
to  the  desert  on  the  Philistine  border,  near  Gaza,  through  which  was 

*  Acts  iv.  17. 

*  See  the  note  on  Simon  Magus,  appended  to  chap.  xiii.  of  the  JV.  T, 
history, 

C.  CH.  D 
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the  great  liigliway  to  Egypt,  converted  and  baptized  the  Etbiopian 
eunuch,  the  first-fruits  of  the  native  African  Church.  Philip  preached 
the  gosj)el  at  Azotus  and  in  the  other  cities  of  the  Philistine  coast, 
and  then  took  up  his  abode  at  Gassarea,  probably  as  the  founder 
of  a  church.^ 

There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Ethiopian  was  on  his  return 
from  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  when  he  was  met  by  Philip  ;  and  the 
probable  date  of  these  events  is  in  a.d.  37,  the  year  in  which  Tiberina 
died,  and  in  which  Pilate  was  recalled  from  Judea  and  banished, 
and  Caiaphas  was  deposed  from  the  high-priesthood. 

§  5.  It  was  about  this  time,  also,  that  the  conversion  of  Saul  of 
Tarsus  at  once  prepared  the  great  instrument  for  the  extension  of 
the  Church  among  the  Gentiles,  and  put  an  end  to  the  perseontion 
that  had  ensued  upon  the  death  of  Stephen.  The  life  and  labours 
of  Paul  have  been  fully  treated  as  a  part  of  the  New  Testament 
history ;  and  it  is  only  needful  here  to  notice  the  epochs  which  they 
mark  in  the  foundation  of  the  Church.  His  preaching  in  Arabia 
directly  after  his  conversion  sowed  the  seeds  of  Christianity  beyond 
the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Roman  Empire.  His  first  visit  to 
Jerusalem,  to  take  counsel  with  Peter,^  when  he  received,  in  a 
vision  in  the  Temple,  his  plain  commission  to  the  Q-entiles,'  coin- 
cided with  the  beginning  of  that  brief  period  of  tranquillity,  daring 
which  "  the  churches  throughout  all  Judea  and  Galilee  and  Samaija 
had  rest  and  were  edified ;  and,  walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  and 
in  the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  were  multiplied.**  *  This  interval 
of  rest  may  be  ascribed,  not  only  to  the  cessation  of  Saul's  persecu- 
tion, but  to  the  relations  of  Judea  to  the  empire  under  Caligula.* 
The  mad  emperor  aspired  to  be  the  one  god  of  all  his  dominions ; 
and  his  attempt  to  set  up  his  own  statue  in  the  Temple  drove  the 
Jews  to  the  verge  of  a  rebellion,  which  was  only  averted  by 
his  death.  The  agitation  of  the  whole  people  at  this  attack  on 
their  religion  would  naturally  divert  their  attention  from  the 
Christians. 

§  6.  This  time  of  rest  invited  Peter  to  an  apostolic  visitation  of 
the  churches  already  founded,'  in  which  he  followed  the  steps 
of  Philip  through  the  great  maritime  plain,  doubtless  conferring 
spiritual  gifts,  as  he  had  done  at  Samaria.  While  staying  for  a 
time  at  Joppa,  he  received  that  vision  which,  in  opposition  to 
his  Jewish  prejudices,  prepared  him  to  open — if  we  may  so  speak — 

'  Acts  viii.     He  is  found  residing  here  afterwards.  Acts  xxi.  8. 
a  A.D.  39,  Gal.  i.  18.  »  Acts  xxii.  17-21.  -»  Acts  ix.  31. 

'  Caius  Csesar,  nicknamed  Caligula,  reigned  A.D.  37»  41 .     For  his  trans- 
actions  with  the  Jews  see  the  N.  T.  flirt.,  chaip.  \.  ^  ^. 
*  Acts  ix,  32,  5i€px6fi€yov  lia  itivrtav  (sc.  ^KicKtjffiwv^. 
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the  second  gate  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  Gentiles  by  birth, 
who  were  mere  "  proselytes  of  the  gate,"  that  is,  believers  in  the 
I  true  God,  but  not  mark^  by  the  seal  of  the  covenant  made  with  the 
seed  of  Abraham.  This  great  transaction  derived  the  more  sig- 
nificance from  its  taking  place  at  Gaesarea,  the  scat  of  the  Boman 
govemraent  in  Judea,  and  in  the  person  of  an  officer  of  Caesar's 
army.  The  full  reception  of  the  Gentile  proselytes  into  the 
Church  was  confirmed  by  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  not,  as  at 
Samaria,  by  the  prayer  and  act  of  the  Apostle,  but  by  a  direct  out- 
pouring of  the  Spirit  from  heaven,  just  as  it  had  descended  on  the 
Apostles  themselves  at  Pentecost,  conferring  the  same  power  of  speak- 
ing with  tongues.^  This  sign  removed  from  the  mind  of  Peter 
and  his  astonished  companions  all  remainiDg  doubt  of  God's  purpose 
to  extend  His  Church  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Jewish  congregation. 
It  famished  him  with  a  decisive  answer  to  those  Jewish  converts  at 
Jerusalem, '  whose  desire  to  maintain  the  ceremonial  law  became 
henceforth  the  chief  internal  trouble  of  the  Church,  when  they 
accused  him  of  holding  fellowship  with  the  uncircumcised.  They 
were  silenced  by  his  plain  narrative,  though  (as  seems  implied,' 
and  as  was  soon  proved)  they  were  not  really  satisfied ;  and  they 
joined  their  brethren  in  the  thanksgiving,  "  Then  hath  God  also 
to  the  Gentiles  granted  repentance  unto  life." 

§  7.  This  new  revelation,  for  such  it  was  to  them,  was  already 
receiving  its  full  significance  in  the  third  stage  of  the  opening  of  the 
Church  to  the  heathen  Gentiles  without  any  intermediate  prose- 
lytism  to  the  Jewish  law.  The  chief  scene  of  this  event  was 
Antioch,  the  former  capital  of  the  Greek  Syrian  Empire,  and  the 
most  idolatrous  and  profligate  of  Oriental  cities.  Its  agents  were 
those  Hellenistic*  Jews,  who,  as  Oriental  Greeks  by  country  and 
language,  but  usually  more  devout  Jews  than  those  of  Judea,  were 
fit  instruments  to  spread  the  Gospel,  or  to  resist  its  progress,  in 
the  eastern  provinces.  Among  the  brethren,  who  had  been  driven 
from  Jerusalem  by  the  Stephanie  persecution,  were  some  Hel- 
lenists, natives  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene,  who,  on  reaching  Antioch, 
"  spake  to  the  Greeks,  preaching  the  Lord  Jesus,"  ^  and  gaining 
many  converts.  The  news  reached  Jerusalem  at  the  very  time 
when  the  conversion  of  Cornelius  had  prepared  the  Church  for  its 
reception.  They  foxmd  a  fit  messenger  to  Antioch  in  Barnabas, 
who  was  at  once  a  Levite  and  an  Hellenist  of  Cyprus.    Having 

»  Acts  X.  47,  xi.  15,  17.  «  Acts  xi.  2,  "  those  of  the  circumcision." 

»  Acts  xi.  18. 

*  RespectJiT^  the  Hellenists  and  their  important  part  in  the  early  CW\&- 
tmn  Church,  see  the  jY,  T.  ITisf.,  chap,  xUi.  §^  8,  9. 
^Act3xi.20,  ^^    ' 

I>  % 
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assured  himself  tliat  the  work  was  of  God,  and  confirmed  the  Greek 
brethren  in  their  faith,  he  went  to  Tarsus  to  seek  Saul,  whom  he 
had  before  introduced  to  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem,  that  they 
might  labour  together  at  Antioch. 

That  city  thus  became  both  the  birthplace  of  the  Gentile  Church 
and  the  place  where  the  Christians  were  first  known  to  the  world  by 
the  sacred  name  of  their  Lord,  as  not  only  the  followers  of  their 
.master,  Jesus,  but  believers  in  God's  anointed,  the  Chbist.  Christ 
himself  had  come,  not  in  his  own  but  in  his  Father's  name ;  and  he 
had  bidden  his  disciples  to  baptize  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of 
the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.^  But  he  had  told  them  that  they 
should  be  hated  by  all  men  for  His  name's  sake ;  ^^they  made  the 
name  ofJestis^  the  symbol  of  their  faith  and  powe^^bithat  name, 
as  Jesus  himself  had  said,^  they  taught  and  preac^^Bad  baptized 
and  wrought  miracles,  which  were  effective  "  througflki^  in  His 
name."  By  "  that  worthy  name  "  the  disciples  were  called  ;*Dut  they 
honoured  it  too  much  to  adopt  it  as  their  own,  and  they  shunned  any 
appellation  that  would  mark  them  as  a  sect.  They  appeared  before 
their  Jewish  brethren  as  reformed  Jews,  the  disciples  of  Him  who  . 
"came  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil  the  law."  It  was  "^Ac  name,** 
"  ike  Yf9.y^  "  the  faith,"  that  they  professed,  and  they  were  content 
to  call  themselves  "  disciples  "  of  Jesus,  "  saints,"  as  those  made  holy 
by  His  Spirit,  and  "  brethren  "  to  one  another.  Their  Jewish  adver- 
saries spoke  of  this  "  name,"  but  only  with  contempt,  as  the  name 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  of  His  followers  as  Naaarenes  or  QaU" 
leans,^  They  would  certainly  not  recognize  them,  even  by  tjie  use 
of  a  party  name,  as  the  followers  of  Christ,  the  Messiah,  But  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  accustomed  to  name  every  philosophic 
and  religious  sect,  and  political  parties  also,  by  the  name  of  their 
leaders ;  and,  just  as  they  spoke  of  Pythagoreans  and  Fomjpeians,  so 
they  invented  the  name  of  Christians.^  There  is  no  proof  that  the 
name  was  applied  in  scorn  ;  and  its  invention  shows  that  the  ChrisF- 
tians  had  become  of  ^ufiBcient  importance  to  have  a  place  among 
the  recognised  schools  of  religious  and.  philosophic  opinion. 

^  They,  however,  showed  how  they  understood  this  by  baptizing  "  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  and  baptism  followed  on  the  profession  of  feith 
in  Him  (Acts  viii.  16,  37,  xix.  4 ;  1  Cor.  i.  13). 

'  It  is  to  be  observed  that  this,  and  not  "  the  name  of  Christ,"  is  the 
usual  formula.  See  Acts  viii.  8,  12,  37,  ix.  27,  xv.  26,  xvi.  18 ;  1  Cor. 
i.  13,  V.  4,  vi.  11;  Eph.  v.  20. 

•  Matt.  vii.  22 ;  Acts  iii.  16,  iv.  7.  *  James  ii.  7. 

'  Acts  V.  28 ;  xxvi.  9.  This  name  already  occurs  in  at  least  an  approach 
to  a  party  sense  in  Acts  ii.  7. 

*  Acts  xi.  26.  The  Latin  termination  should  be  noticed,  and  also  the  fact 
that,  besides  this  passage,  the  name  Christian  is  only  used  twice  in  the  N.  T., 
once  by  a  heathen,  and  once  as  the  name  under  which  the  believers  were 
persecuted  (Acts  zzvi.  28 ;  1  Pet.  iv.  16). 
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If  any  church  were  to  be  recognised  as  the  mother  church  of  Gen- 
tile Christianity,  it  would  be  rather  the  Church  of  Antioch  than  the 
Church  of  Borne.  But  no  claims  or  contests  for  such  precedence  are 
heard  of  among  the  apostolic  churches.  The  first  relations  of  the  new 
Gentile  to  the  older  Jewish  church  were  of  a  very  different  character. 
On  the  prophecy,  by  Agabus  and  others,  of  the  dearth  which  was 
coming  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  the  disciples  at  Antioch  at  once 
resolved  to  send  relief  to  the  poor  brethren  in  Judea.  This  is  a  sign 
that  possessors  of  comparative  wealth  were  numbered  among  the 
Christians  of  Antioch  ;  but  all,  both  rich  and  poor,  gave  according  to 
their  ability.  They  sent  the  fruits  of  their  liberality  to  Jerusalem 
by  the  hands  of  Barnabas  and  Saul ;  and  thus  the  Gentile  church 
was  brought  into  fellowship  with  the  Jewish  by  a  Levite,  who  had 
been  the  close  associate  of  the  Apostles,  as  well  as  by  the  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles.^ 

§  8.  It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  this  visit  took  place  during 
the  first  persecution  in  which  the  Christians  were  assailed  by  the 
"  kings  of  the  e&rth,"  supporting  the  "  counsel  of  the  rulers  "  of  the 
Jews.'  On  the  accession  of  Claudius  to  the  purple,  his  fEiithful  friend, 
Hbbod  Agbippa  I.,  was  rewarded  with  the  kingdom  of  Judea,  in 
which  the  dominions  of  his  grandfather,  Herod  the  Great,  were 
re-united  (a.d.  41).  Himself  a  strict  observer  of  the  law,  he  used 
every  effort  to  conciliate  the  Jews,  and  he  had  the  power  of  life 
and  death,  which  they  had  been  unable  to  use  legally  against 
the  Christians.  It  was  probably  in  the  last  year  of  his  reign 
(a.d.  44)  that  Herod  beheaded  the  Apostle  James,  the  son  of 
Zebedee,  and  cast  Peter  into  prison,  with  the  intention  of  making 
his  execution,  like  his  Master's,  a  spectacle  for  the  Jews  assembled 
for  the  Passover.  The  Apostle's  departure  from  Jerusalem  for  a 
time,  after  his  miraculous  deliverance  from  prison,  gives  occa- 
sion for  an  allusion  to  the  presidency  of  the  other  James  over 
the  church  at  Jerusalem.  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  sur- 
named  James  the  Less  (or  Little)  and  also  James  the  Just,  is 
named  by  some  writers  as  the  first  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  after  the 
Apostles,  as  if  he  were  not  himself  an  Apostle  -^  but  there  seems 
no  sufl&cient  ground  for  distinguishing  him  from  the  Apostle, 
James  the  son  of  Alphseus. 

§  9.  This  visit  was  doubtless  the  season  of  Paul's  second  ecstatic 

*  Acts  xi.  27-30.  On  this  second  visit  of  Paul  to  Jerusalem,  see  the 
N.  T.  Hist.,  chap.  xv.  §§  5,  6. 

*  Psalm  ii.  2.  The  words  of  David  were  thus  applied  by  the  persecuted 
Christians  themselves  (Acts  iv.  25-28). 

*  Hegesipp.  ap.  Euseb.  H,  E.  ii.  23 ;  Constiiut  Apostol.  ii.  55,  vi.  12. 
For  the  passage  of  Hegesippus,  and  for  the  sequel  of  the  life  of  James,  and 
his  martyrdom,  see  the  N,  T.  ffist,,  chap.  xx.  §  9 ;  and  for  the  argument 
respecting  his  identity,  (bid.  chap.  ix.  Note  A. 
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vision  (probably  in  the  Temple)^  as  a  new  preparation  for  the  work 
among  the  Gentiles,  to  which  he  was  called  soon  after  his  return  to 
Antioch.  A  special  revelation  of  the  Spirit  commanded  the  Church 
to  set  apart  Barnabas  and  Saul  for  that  work.^  This  divine  com- 
mission gave  a  public  confirmation  of  Saul's  apostleship,  and  con- 
ferred that  ofiBce  upon  Barnabas ; '  and  this  addition  to  the  mystic 
number  of  the  twelve  Apostles  was  one  sign  of  the  extension  of  the 
Gospel  from  Israel  to  all  the  nations.  They  were  ordained  to  the 
work  by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  a  ceremony  which  now  first  occurs 
as  performed  by  otliers  than  Apostles.* 

Though  clearly  sent  forth  on  a  social  mission  to  the  GentUes, 
they  acted  on  the  principle  that  the  Christian  Church  should,  if 
possible,  be  founded  on  the  Jewish.  It  was  only  when  the  Jews 
"  contradicted  and  blasphemed,"  and  so  cut  themselves  oflF  from  the 
covenant  of  eternal  life,  that  Paul  made  the  proclamation :  "  Xo/  tw 
turn  to  the  Gentiles ;  for  so  hath  the  Lord  commanded  us."  *  This 
decisive  step  was  taken  at  the  city  of  Antioch  in  Pisidia. 

This  First  Missionary  Journey  embraced  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
where  the  proconsul,  Sergius  Paulus,  became  the  first  Gentile  con- 
vert of  rank,  and  the  wild  regions  of  Pamphylia,  Pisidia,  and  Lyca- 
onia,  in  Asia  Minor,  where  Jewish  synagogues  were  mmGierous,  and 
the  pride  of  Greek  civilisation  weakest.  The  first  Gentile  churches 
were  founded  among  a  simple  and  almost  barbarous  people ;  and 
the  i)ersecution,  which  turned  the  Apostles  back  and  almost  made 
Paul  a  sharer  in  the  fate  of  Stephen,  was  incited  by  the  Jews.* 
Churches  were, gathered  at  Antioch,  Iconium,  Lystra,  and  Derbe, 
as  well  as  at  the  ports  of  Perga  and  Attalia,  and  we  now  first  read 
explicitly  of  the  appointment  of  permanent  ministers,  called  pre^ 
hyters  or  elders,  who  were  ordained  by  the  Apostles  for  each  church.^ 

»  2  Cor.  xii. 

*  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  at  first,  the  order  in  which  the  two  are 
mentioned  is  Barnabas  and  Saul,  as  if  the  precedence  were  given  to  Bar- 
nabas (Acts  xi.  30,  xii.  25,  xiii.  2,  7) ;  but  when  Saul  becomes  Panl,  we 
at  once  read  of  Paul  and  his  company  (Acts  xiii.  13),  and  we  hare  usually 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  but  in  one  case,  Barnabas  and  Paul  (xiv.  14), 

*  Both  are  expressly  called  Apostles  in  Acts  xiv.  14. 

*  Acts  xiii.  1-3.  A  distinction  seems  to  be  thus  established  between 
*'  the  laying  on  of  the  Apostles*  hands,"  by  which  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
given  (Acts  viii.  18,  xix.  6 ;  2  Tim.  6),  and  the  laying  on  of  hands  as  a 
sign  of  ordination  to  evangelic  work  and  ofHce,  which  might  be  by  the 
Apostles  (as  in  the  ordination  of  the  deacons.  Acts  vi.  6),  or  by  '*  the 
l)resbytery  "  (1  Tim.  iv.  14),  or  by  a  minister  of  the  church  (as  Timothy, 
1  Tim.  V.  22),  or  by  an  individual  disciple  (Acts  ix.  12,  17).  In  the  case 
before  us,  it  is  the  act  of  the  Church,  but  it  would  probably  be  performed 
by  the  "  presbytery  "  (as  in  1  Tim.  iv.  14). 

*  Acts  xiii.  44-48.  «  Acts  xiv.  19. 

^  Acts  xiv,  23.     We  see  from  Acts  xi.  SO  tYiaX.  svw:^!  qi^q^t^  ^Vc^eidY 
existed  In  the  clinrches  of  Jadea;  and  the  eVdexa  «it  3«xMwi\«a.%s^iSk.«L- 
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§  10.  Paul  and  Barnabas  Iiad  for  some  timo  resumed  their  regular 
labours  at  Antioch,  when  that  church  was  disturbed  by  the  attempt 
of  some  Jewish  Christians  to  subject  the  Gentile  converts  to  the 
ceremonial  law,  and  especially  to  circumcision.^  These  Judaizers 
held  that  no  Gentiles  should  be  received  into  the  Christian  Church, 
except  by  passing  through  the  outer  court  as  "proselytes  of 
righteousness."  This  effort  to  maintain  the  ceremonial  law  of 
Moses  was  the  source  of  the  chief  heresies  that  sprang  up  in  the 
primitive  Church,  and  its  first  authors  may  justly  be  called  heretics. 
They  are  not  named  "brethren,"  but  "certain  men,"  who  went 
from  Judea  to  Antioch,  who  "  went  out "  from  the  Church  as  not 
truly  belonging  to  it.^  Paul  distinctly  calls  them  ^^ false  brethren, 
unawares  brought  in,  who  came  in  privily  to  spy  out  our  liberty 
which  we  have  in  Christ  Jesus,  that  they  might  bring  us  into 
bondage."  ^  They  were  encountered  with  a  vigorous  resistance  by 
Paul  and  Barnabas ;  and,  after  debate,  the  Church  of  Antioch  de- 
cided to  refer  the  question  to  the  Apostles  and  elders  at  Jerusalem. 
They  sent  up  Paul  and  Barnabas,  with  others  of  the  Church,*^  among 
whom  Paul  took  Titus  as  an  example  of  a  Greek  convert  who  had 
not  been  circumcised.*^ 

This  first  example  of  united  counsel  in  the  Church  on  questions 
of  doctrine  and  discipline  becomes  doubly  interesting  in  the  light  of 
Paul's  own  account  of  his  part  in  it.    The  Judaizers  were  (at  least 

tioned,  as  if  they  were  officers  next  after  the  Apostles,  in  Acts  xv.  2,  "the 
Apostles  and  elders.*^  The  word  translated  ordained  is  a  remarkable 
one:  xciporov^o'ayTes  8^  avro7s  kut*  iKK\7i(rlay  irpefffivTipovs.  As  this 
is  the  term  used  for  voting  by  a  show  of  hands  in  the  Athenian  Ecclesia^  some 
take  it  to  imply  the  election  of  ministers  by  the  people  in  the  Christian 
Eodesia,  and  this  view  seems  supported  by  2  Cor.  viii.  19  (the  brother), 
Xciporon}96ls  M>  r&v  iKKXi/ifflay.  But  this  is  a  good  example  of  the 
great  feet,  that  New  Testament  Greek  is  not  always  to  be  interpreted  by 
classical  usage,  witness  Acts  x.  41  (of  the  Apostles),  fidprvffi  ro7s  irpo- 
K€X^^pOTov7ifJi4yois  wrb  rod  06oO,  where,  as  in  Acts  xxii.  14  (6  Sths  .... 
irpo^X^^P^^^'''^  <r€,  &c.),  the  idea  seems  to  be  that  of  designating  a  person 
by  laying  hands  on  him.  The  passage  before  us  is  simply  silent  as  to  the 
mode  by  which  the  elders  were  chosen.  *  Acts  xv. 

*  Acts  XV.  i.  Kai  rives  i^reXBSvres  hich  t^s  *Iou5a/aj,  and  ver.  24, 
rivls  i^  rtfiwp  i^€\e6yT€s,  words  which  form  a  striking  parallel  with 
St.  John's  double  application  of  the  phrase  i^  fifi&v  to  the  many  antichrists 
of  the  apostolic  age,  "  they  went  out  from  us,  but  they  were  not  of  us  :** 
4\  rifi&p  4^ri\eayy  &XX'  ovk  ijtray  i^  wQu  (1  John  ii.  19). 

»  Gal.  ii.  4.  It  makes  no  real  diflference  whether  the  specific  reference 
is  to  the  Judaizers  at  Antioch  or  Jerusalem  or  both. 

*  Acts  XV.  2  ;  Gal.  ii.  5. 

*  Acts  XV.  2.     Great  as  was  the  apostolic  authority  of  Paul  an^  "Bar- 
nabas, the  church  of  Antioch  was  also  represented  by  other  mercibws,  ?v^ 
was  the  church  of  Jerusalem  on  the  answering  mission  (ver.  ^5). 

'  GaL  ii.  3. 
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chiefly)  Pharisees ;  *  and  he  wbs  always  anxious  to  tjarry  Pharisaic 
principles  to  their  fall  issue  in  Christianity.*  The  question  touched 
the  very  essence  of  his  apostolic  mission  to  the  Grentiles.  Must  he 
make  them  Jews  as  well  as  Christians,  and  bind  on  the  necks  of 
those,  who  were  free  to  begin  the  new  life  in  Christ,  a  yoke  which, 
as  Peter  himself  testified,  the  Jews  had  never  been  able  to  bear?' 
Was  it  possible  that  his  apostolic  course  in  the  past  and  in  the  future 
was  all  in  vain  ?  He  felt  the  need  of  full  conference  with  "  those 
who  were  apostles  before  him,"  not  that  he  had  any  doubts  himself, 
but  "  to  communicate  to  them  the  Gospel  which  he  had  preached 
among  the  Gentiles."  For  this  purpose  he  was  directed  to  Jeru- 
salem by  an  express  revelation,  besides  his  mission  from  the  Church 
of  Antioch ;  *  and  in  separate  conferences  with  "  those  of  reputa- 
tion," the  "pillars"  of  the  Church,  James,  Cephas  (Peter),  and 
John,  the  common  grace  of  God  shown  in  each  of  their  works  was 
made  so  clear,  that  they  gave  Paul  and  Barnabas  the  right  hand  of 
apostolic  fellowship,  for  the  twofold  mission,  that  of  these  to  the 
heathen,  and  their  own  to  the  circumcision.^ 

But  the  Apostles  did  not  decide  the  question  solely  by  their  own 
authority,  and  in  these  private  conferences  the  envoys  from  Antioch 
were  received  by  the  Churchy  as  well  as  by  the  Apostles  and  elders ; 
and  to  them  Paul  and  Barnabas  reported  the  convincing  facts  of  their 
work  among  the  Gentiles,  just  as  Peter  had  related  the  conversion 
of  Cornelius.®  Upon  this  some  of  the  converted  Pharisees  contended ' 
that  the  Gentile  converts  must  be  circimicised,  and  must  keep  the 
whole  law  of  Moses.''  A  special  meeting  was  then  convened  of 
the  Apostles  and  elders,  with  the  whole  Church,  to  consider  the 
question.® 

Such  was  the  freedom  of  speech  in  this  kssembly,  that  the 
objectors  urged  their  arguments  even  before  hearing  Paul  and 
Barnabas,®  till  Peter  (who  now  appears  for  the  last  time  in  the 
sacred  history)  stood  up  and  reminded  them  that  the  ques- 
tion was  really  settled  by  what  God  had  done  through  him  in  the 
case  of  Cornelius.  Silence  was  then  obtained  for  the  statement  by 
Paul  and  Barnabas  of  the  signs  and  miracles  by  which  God  had 
confirmed  their  mission  to  the  Gentiles ;  and  James  closed  the 
debate,  in  a  manner  which  agrees  vnih.  his  traditional  position  in 

'  Acts  XV.  5.  «  Acts  xxiii.  6. 

•  Acts  XV.  10 ;  comp.  Gal.  v.  1.  *  Gal.  ii.  2. 
»  Gal.  ii.  6-9.  ^                   «  Acts  xv.  4.  '  Ibid,  6. 

*  Ibid.  6.  Idelv  irepl  rod  \6yov  rovrov.  Here  "  the  apostles  and  elders ' 
only  are  mentioned  as  coming  together ;  but  at  the  same  meeting  we  have 
**  the  whole  multitude  "  (iray  rh  irX^6os,  v.  12),  which  is  manifestly  equi- 
valent to  "  the  whole  church  "  and  "  the  brethren,"  who  join  with  the 
Apostles  and  elders  in  the  decision  and  in  the  action  taken  thereupon  (w.  22, 
25),  "  being  assembled  together  with  one  accord  "  (v.  25).     »  Acts  xv.  7. 
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the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  with  a  decision  ^  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Apostles  and  elders,  with  the  whole  Church.'  Under  their  united 
name  also  it  was  embodied  in  a  letter  to  the  brethren  of  the  Gentiles 
in  Antioch  and  Syria  and  Cilicia,  which  Judas  and  Silas  were 
appointed  to  carry  and  confirm  by  word  of  mouth,  as  messengers 
from  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  with  Paul  and  Barnabas  on  their 
return  to  Antioch.  The  points  thus  expressed  are  called  "the 
decrees  "  (dogmasy  or  points  of  doctrine)  decided  on  by  the  Apostles 
and  elders  which  were  at  Jerusalem ;  and  they  were  delivered  as 
such  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  and  Silas  to  the  Gentile  churches,  to 
be  observed.'  Besides  the  authority  derived  from  the  decided  ex- 
pression of  the  views  of  the  Apostles  in  the  Church,lthey  seem  to  have 
been  confirmed  by  some  special  manifestation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.* 

Their  substance  was,  that  no  ceremonial  burthen  should  be  laid 
npon  the  Gentile  converts,  except "  these  necessary  things,"  that 
they  should  abstain  from  food  that  had  been  ofiered  in  sacrifice  to 
idols,  from  eating  blood  and  the  flesh  of  strangled  animals,  and 
from  fornication.  These  restrictions  were  deemed  necessary  with 
reference  to  the  relations  of  the  new  converts  to  their  Gentile 
brethren.  It  was  easy  for  them  to  argue  that,  as  an  idol  was  no 
god,  his  sacrifices  had  no  sanctity,  and  remained  common  food, 
which  might  be  eaten  with  Christian  liberty.  But  this  was  mani- 
fest sophistry,  and  to  some  at  least  the  act  of  joining  in  the  feast 
would  be  a  recognition  of  the  idol.*  The  pollutions  of  the  bloody 
heathen  sacrifices  required  the  strict  observance  of  the  precept  of 
abstinence  from  blood,  which  had  already  been  given  to  Noah  when 
animal  food  was  first  allowed ;  and  such  a  concession  to  the  Jews, 
who  abounded  in  every  Greek  city,  involved  so  decided  a  physical 
benefit,  that  its  perpetual  observance,  if  not  "  necessary,"  is  at  least 
"expedient."  The  essentially  moral  nature  of  the  last  restraint 
makes  it  seem,  at  first  sight,  rather  strangely  coupled  with  the 
others.  But  the  licentious  rites  of  the  heathen  worship,  especially 
in  those  oriental  forms  in  which  these  Asiatic  Greeks  had  borne  their 

*  Acts  XV.  19.  fyeb  Kpivu,  like  the  **  censeo  "  by  which  a  Roman  senator 
gave  his  vote.  *  Acts  xv.  22. 

'  Acts  xvi.  4:  irape^i^oaap  axnots  <l>v\d(ra€tv  ret  i.6yfiara  tA  jrcjrpt« 
fUya  vvh  ray  h.TroffroXav  Koi  rrpefffiurcprnVf  ict.A. 

*  Acts  XV.  28  :  "  It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us  "  (ISo^cv 
yhp,  the  same  word  used  in  ver.  22,  and  equivalent  to  the  h^fiara  of 
Ti.4). 

*  Paul's  full  argument  on  this  subject  (1  Cor.  viii.  and  x.  14-23,  where 
the  whole  intervening  context  also  relates  to  the  same  principle  of  the 
doahtful  use  of  Christian  liberty)  seems  to  derive  the  greater  force  from 
a  manifest  vein  of  irony  in  his  allusions  to  the  "  stronger  **  brethren,  and 
their  "  strong  conscience,"  and  their  contemptuous  pity  for  the  "  "weaVLCt 
brethren"  and  their  "  weak  conscience/' 
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full  share,^  had  thoronglily  confused  the  law  of  natural  morality,  and 
it  was  "  necessary  "  to  make  this  also  one  of  the  precepts  against 
continuance  in  their  former  idolatry.  This,  in  short,  is  the  spirit  of 
these  "  Apostolic  Precepts  "  (as  they  are  called  hy  way  of  parallel  to 
the  "Noachic  Precepts")' : — the  Gentiles  were  not  to  be  subject  to 
restraints  purely  Jewish,  but  they  must  abstain  from  whateyer  might 
still  link  them  with  and  tempt  them  back  into  heathenism.  When 
this  principle  is  clearly  seen,  the  question  as  to  the  permanent 
obligation  of  the  first  t>TO  of  these  precepts  becomes  comparatiTely 
insignificant. 

It  is  clearly  wrong  to  call  this  meeting  of  the  Church  at  Jeru- 
salem the  First  General  Council,^  Its  form  had  no  character  of 
an  oecumenical  council ;  ^  and,  happily,  no  question  had  yet  arisen 
between  the  churches  to  call  for  such  a  counciL  It  was  no  meeting 
of  delegates  from  all  the  churches,  for  we  read  of  none  but  ihose 
sent  from  Antioch,  and  they  went  rather  to  consult  the  Apostles 
and  the  mother  Church  at  Jerusalem,  than  to  represent  the  views 
of  their  own  church.  Above  all,  the  divine  authority,  on  which 
the  decision  was  based,  makes  it  quite  unlike  those  synodical 
sentences,  which  decide,  but  cannot  extinguish,  a  grave  difference 
by  the  mere  voice  of  a  majority ;  *and  this  so-called  first  council  of 
the  Church  was  the  last  which  had  a  right  to  say,  '*  It  seemed  good 
to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us," 

The  decision  in  favour  of  Gentile  liberty  soon  received  a  practical 
confirmation,  which  is  doubly  important  in  Church  History  from 
its  illustration  of  the  free-working  of  human  nature  among  the 
Apostles  themselves.*  Peter,  on  a  visit  to  Antioch,  ate  with  the 
Gentiles ;  but,  on  the  arrival  of  some  brethren  from  Jerusalem,* 
he  and  his  Jewish  companions,  including  even  Barnabas,  withdrew, 
through  fear  of  these  Jews,  from  such  free  intercourse  with  the 
Gentiles.  Paul's  reproof  of  this  conduct  is  based  on  Peter's  full 
approval  of  the  liberty  given  to  the  Gentiles. 

§  1 1.  The  Second  Missionai-y  Journey  of  Paul  carried  Christianity 
further  among  the  less  civilized  jmrts  of  Asia  Minor.  Churches 
were  planted  among  the  genuine  Asiatics  of  Phrygia  and  the  G^uls 
of  Galatia.^  But  the  time  was  not  yet  come  for  its  reception  in  the 
province  of  Asia.    The  divine  revelation  which  called*  the  Apostle 

'  1  Cor.  vi.  11 :  "  and  such  were  some  of  vou." 

2  Gen.  ix.  4-6.     StudenVs  0,  T,  Hist,  chap.  \y,  §  8. 

3  The  date  was  either  a.d.  48  or  50. 

*  This  term  will  be  explained  in  its  place.  '  Gal.  iL  11-14. 

'  The  phrase  4\Buif  rivas  kirh  ^louc^fiov  is  an  incidental  testimony  to  the 
position  held  by  James  at  Jerusalem.  It  seems  from  this  that  donbts  still 
remained  among  the  Jewish  Christians,  whether  they  might  themselyes  use 
the  liberty  which  they  had  fnlly  conceded  to  the  Gentiles. 

'  Acts  zri. 
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and  his  band  across  the  Hellespont  marks  the  first  recorded  step  in 
the  Christianizing  of  Europe,  when  Paul  planted  the  churches  of 
Philippi,  Thessalonica,  and  Bercea,  in  Macedonia,  preached  the 
Gospel  at  Athens,  and,  staying  eighteen  months  at  Corinth,  esta- 
blished a  powerful  church  in  that  capital,  as  well  ab  others  in  the 
province  of  Achaia. 

An  incident  of  Paul's  residence  at  Corinth  shows  that,  before  this 
apostolic  visit  to  eastern  Europe,^  Christianity  had  obtained  a  footing 
in  the  West,  and  at  the  city  of  Rome  itself.  On  his  arrival  at 
Corinth,  he  foimd  there  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  who  had  lately  come 
from  Italy,  driven  out  by  the  edict  of  Claudius  banishing  all  Jews 
from  Rome.^  It  was  in  the  character  of  a  Jewish  sect  that  Chris- 
tianity first  became  odious  to  the  Romans ;  but  any  new  "  foreign 
superstition  "  was  sure  to  rouse  the  fanatical  hatred  of  Claudius ; 
and  the  name  of  Christ  is  mentioned  by  the  biographer  of  the 
Caesars  in  connection  with  this  edict.^  ITie  plantation  of  Chris- 
tianity at  Rome  may  be  traced  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
Apostolic  Church,  for  among  the  foreign  Jews  at  Jerusalem,  who 
witnessed  the  wonders  of  Pentecost  and  heard  the  preaching  of 
Peter,  were  residents  at  Rome,^  where  a  large  Jewish  settlement  had 
been  established  by  Pompey  in  the  trans-Tiberine  quarter,  enlarged 
by  the  attractions  of  the  commerce  of  the  capital,  and  favoured  by 
Augustus  and  Tiberius,  so  that  they  possessed  a  school  of  their 
owm*  That  these  Jews  were  a  chief  element  in  the  Church  at 
Rome  is  proved  by  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  written  from 
Corinth  six  years  later,  when  the  Church  had  gained  such  distinc- 
tion, that  "  their  faith  was  spoken  of  through  the  whole  world."  * 
This  early  appearance  of  this  Roman  Church,  as  a  sort  of  sponta- 
neous development  of  the  Christian  faith,  the  planting  of  which  is 

*  As  we  have  constantly  to  speak  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  divisions 
of  the  Roman  world,  it  may  be  mentioned,  once  for  all,  that  the  recognised 
boundary  was  formed  by  the  Adriatic  in  Europe  and  the  Greater  Syrtis 
in  Africa ;  and  this  division  had  a  general  correspondence  with  the  pre- 
valence of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues. 

*  Acts  xWii,  2.  The  probable  date  of  this  edict  was  at  the  beginning 
of  A.D.  52.  See  the  N.  T.  Hist,,  chap.  xvi.  §  12,  note  (105).  That  Aquila 
knd  Priscilla  were  already  Christians  seems  clearly  implied  by  the  mere 
absence  of  any  statement  that  they  were  converted  by  Paul. 

*  Suet.  Claud.  25 :  "  Judaeos,  impulsore  Chresto  assiduo  tumultuantes, 
Roma  expulit."  The  tumults  referred  to  were  probably  those  at  Jerusalem 
at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles;  but  the  passage  affords  evidence  of  the 
attention  which  Christianity  had  by  this  time  attracted  at  Rome. 

*  Acts  ii.  10,  Kol  ol   iiriiriiJ.ovvT.€s  'PcofiaToi, 

'  See  also  the  allusions  of  Horace,  Martial,  and  Juvenal. 

*  Rom.  1.  8.  The  word  icaT077€AA6Tai  suggests  the  constant  inter- 
course that  was  going  on  between  the  Christians  of  the  capital  and  of 
the  provinces. 
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claimed  by  no  apostolic  or  other  name,*  forms  a  complete  exposure 
of  the  fiction  that  it  was  founded  by  Peter,  and  of  the  usurpation 
of  authority  thence  derived.'* 

Besides  its  Jewish  basis,  there  was  a  strong  Gentile  element  in 
the  Church  of  Kome,  but  one  which  seems  to  have  been  rather 
Greek  than  Roman.  An  indication  of  the  proportions,  both  of  Jews 
to  Gentiles,  and  of  Greeks  to  Romans,  in  this  church,  is  furnished 
in  the  long  list  of  names  in  Paul's  salutation.'  Most  of  these  names 
belong  to  the  middle  and  lower  grades  of  society,  and  many  of  them 
are  found  in  the  columbaria  of  the  freedmen  and  slaves  of  the  early 
Roman  emperors.  It  was  among  such  members  "  of  Caesar's  house- 
hold,"* among  the  petty  officers  of  the  army,  and  among  the  less 
wealthy  merchants  and  tradesmen,  that  the  Gospel  first  gained  con- 
verts. There  are  allusions  to  Hellenistic  Jews,  with  whom  Paul 
was  personally  intimate ;  and  among  these  were  some  of  his  own 
kindred,  who  had  been  Christians  before  him  and  eminent  in  the 
Church  at  Jerusalem.*  Many  converts,  made  by  Paul  himself  and 
the  other  ministers  of  the  Gospel  throughout  the  empire,  were 
doubtless  continually  moving  to  Rome,  and  adding  to  the  vigour 
of  the  Church.  The  state  of  the  primitive  Roman  Church  is 
peculiarly  interesting  with  reference  to  the  approaching  persecution 
by  Nero,  whose  accession  coincides,  or  nearly  so,  with  Paul's  return 
to  Antioch  from  his  Great  Missionary  Journey.' 

§  12.  The  new  Gentile  churches,  founded  in  flourishing  provinces, 
exhibited  Christianity,  from  the  first,  as  we  have  already  seen  at 
Antioch,  in  its  character  of  practical  beneficence.  "  To  remember 
the  poor  "  was  the  only  special  injunction  which  the  Apostles  at 
Jerusalem  had  laid  on  Paul  and  Barnabas ;  ^  and  how  truly  Paul 
was  "  forward  to  do  so,"  is  proved  by  his  repeated  exhortations  to 
the  Gentile  churches  to  make  a  practical  return  for  the  spiritual 
gifts  received  by  them  from  the  Jews,^  who  were  now  in  sore  need 

^  Contrast  with  this  the  plainness  with  which  Paul  says  of  the  Church  of 
Corinth,  "  I  have  planted,  ApoUos  hath  watered  "  (to  the  express  exclusion 
of  the  claims  set  up  for  Peter  even  there  and  thus  early :  1  Cor.  i.  12,  lit. 
4-6),  and  how  earnestly  and  tenderly  he  insists  on  his  paternal  relation 
to  the  churches  he  had  founded,  but  solely  as  the  minister  of  Christ 
(1  Cor.  iv.  15 ;  Gal.  iv.  19 ;  comp.  Philem.  10),  and  how  emphatically  he 
disclaims  interference  with  other  men's  foundations  (Rom.  xv.  20). 

*  For  a  discussion  of  this  question  see  the  N.  T.  Ilist,^  chap.  xix.  §  19. 

'  Rom.  xvi.  6-15.  But  the  frequent  use  of  Greek  and  Roman  names  by 
Jews  may  perhaps  reduce  the  proportion  of  Gentiles  in  the  church.  The 
passage  in  Rom.  i.  13-16  seems  rather  to  refer  to  the  Apostle's  desire  to  make 
new  converts  among  the  heathen  at  Rome,  than  to  the  Gentile  members  of 
the  church.  ♦  Philipp.  iv.  22.  «  Rom.  xvi.  7. 

•  Claudius  was  murdered  by  Agrippina,  to  secure  the  succession  of  her 
son  Nero,  on  the  12th  of  October,  a.d.  54. 

'  Gal.  ii.  10.  •  Rom.  xv.  25-28 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  1-3;  2  Cor.  viii.  ix. 
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of  help.  Ground  down  by  the  rapacity  of  the  procurator  Felix, 
Judea  was  groaning  beneath  the  miseries  that  soon  provoked  her 
last  rebellion.  To  collect  the  alms  of  the  faithful  in  Macedonia  and 
Achaia  for  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem  was  one  chief  object  of  the 
Third  Journey ,  on  which  Paul  set  out  after  a  short  stay  at  Antioch. 
Another  object  was  to  confirm  the  churches  against  dangers  that 
were  already  springing  up  within ;  for  the  Judaizers  were  busy  in  the 
corruption  of  Christian  simplicity  and  liberty,  and  were  even  ques- 
tioning Paul's  apostolic  mission,  while  the  Greeks  were  mingling 
their  own  philosophy  with  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  breaking  up 
into  sects,  which  adopted  the  names  of  Paul  and  Apollos,  of  Peter 
and  of  Christ  Himself,  like  those  of  Plato,  Zeno,  and  Epicurus. 
Thus,  by  the  middle  of  the  first  century,  we  find  the  Church  already 
troubled  by  the  twofold  "  root  of  bitterness,"  firom  which  sprang 
all  the  early  Judaistic  and  philosophic  heresies.  But  it  was  also  to 
these  corruptions  and  schisms,  as  well  as  to  the  disorders  which 
wealth  and  licence  brought  into  the  Church  of  Corinth,  that  the 
Church  owes  the  great  body  of  doctrine  and  of  instruction  in 
Christian  practice  and  discipline,  contained  in  PauFs  Epistles. 

Paul's  contest  with  the  Judaizing  teachers  in  the  churches  of 
Galatia  led  to  the  great  doctrinal  exposition  contained  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  GcUatians,  which  he  wrote  from  Ephesus,  after  passing 
through  Phrygia  and  Galatia.  The  establishment  of  the  Church  of 
Ephesus,  where  Paul  laboured  for  three  years,  is  another  great  land- 
mark in  the  progress  of  Christianity.  To  the  great  centres  of 
Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Thessalonica,  Corinth,  and  Rome,  was  now 
added  the  capital  of  the  flourishing  province  of  Asia.  Indeed,  with 
reference  to  the  spread  of  the  Church  Catholic,  Ephesus  occupied 
the  most  central  position  of  all,  as  the  meeting-place  of  Jew  and 
Greek,  and  Roman  and  Oriental.  It  was  here  that  Paul,  rejected  by 
the  Jews,  again  turned  to  the  Gentiles ;  here  he  proved  the  power 
of  the  Spirit  against  Jewish  exorcists  and  every  class  of  pretenders 
to  magical  arts,  and  shook  the  foundations  of  the  great  Eastern 
worship  of  Artemis.  His  preaching  of  the  Gospel  embraced  the 
whole  province  of  Asia,  whether  by  his  occasional  journeys  into  the 
country,  or  by  the  resort  of  the  people  to  hear  him  as  he  taught  in 
the  school  of  Tyrannus.^  Thus  Ephesus  became  a  kind  of  mother 
church  to  others  in  the  neighbouring  cities  of  Asia  and  Phrygia, 
which  are  in  part  mentioned  by  Paul  himself,  and  in  part  form  the 
femous  group  of  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  to  which  the  Apostle 
John  afterwards  ministered  and  wrote  his  apocalyptic  vision.^    It 

»  Acts  xix.  9, 10. 

'  In  connection  with  Paul,  Ephesus  only  is  mentioned  in  the  Acts  (also 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  and  in  1  Tim.  i.  3) ;  but  he  MmseVi  uwsi^^ 
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was  from  Ephesus  also  that  Paul  wrote  the  two  Epistles  to  the 
Corinthians,  which  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  questions  of  doc- 
trine and  practice  and  discipline,  that  already  agitated  the  Church. 
Proceeding  westward,  he  wrote  from  Corinth  his  great  doctrinal 
exposition  of  the  relations  of  Judaism  to  Christianity,  and  of  the 
principles  of  law  and  graxie,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  That 
epistle  marks  the  close  of  Paul's  great  work  throughout  the  Eastern 
division  of  the  empire  "from  Jerusalem  to  Ulyricum,"  and  his 
desire  to  break  new  ground  in  the  West.^ 

§  13.  It  remains  doubtful  whether  that  intention  was  fulfilled' 
any  further  than  by  the  work  which  Paul  did  at  Rome  during  the 
two  years  of  his  first  imprisonment.  The  termination  of  the  *  Acts 
of  the  Apostles '  marks  the  critical  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
Church,  formed  by  the  rejection  by  the  Jews  at  Rome  of  the  Apostle 
whom  their  brethren  at  Jerusalem  had  sent  thither  as  a  prisoner. 
Thus  handed  over  perforce  to  the  Gentiles  of  the  <japital,  he  made 
converts  even  in  the  Praetorian  camp  and  in  Csesar's  household,  with 
a  success  testified  by  the  Epistles  written  during  his  two  imprison- 

Colossce  (in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians)  with  Laodkea  and  HierapdliSj 
bssides  alluding  to  other  cities  (Col.  xiv.  13,  15, 16).  This  group  of  cities, 
though  in  Phrygia,  belonged  politically  to  Asia.  Paul  seems  to  imply 
that  he  had  not  visited  them  in  person  (Col.  ii.  1).  To  these  must  be 
added  Alexandria  Troas  in  the  district  of  Mysia  (Acts  xx.  5-7).  Whether 
there  was  a  church  at  Miletus  is  not  clear  from  the  mention  of  the  place 
in  Acts  XX.  15,  17.  The  Seven  Churches  named  by  John  are  those 
of  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Laodicea,  Pergamus,  Thyatira  (the  native  place  of 
Paul's  convert  Lydia),  Sardis,  and  Philadelphia. 

Besides  the  mother  church  of  Ephesus,  the  only  church  common  to  the 
two  lists  is  that  of  Laodicca. 

»  Rom.  XV.  19,  24,  28. 

'  The  tradition  that,  after  his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  Paul  went  to 
Spain,  and  even  as  far  as  Britain,  seems  nothing  more  than  a  fancy  sug- 
gested by  the  mere  intention  expressed  in  Rom.  xv.  24-28.  (See.  N.  T, 
Hist.y  chap.  xix.  §  9.)  To  the  passage  of  Clemens  Romanus,  there  quoted 
and  discussed,  may  be  added  the  statement  of  Theodoret  (Comm,  in  Psalm, 
cxvi.),  that  Paul,  having  arrived  in  Italy,  proceeded  to  Spain,  and  "  carried 
salvation  to  the  islands  lying  opposite  in  the  sea  "  (jcai  rats  iy  ry  itcXcItci 
liiaK€ifi4vais  vijcrots  ttjv  w^4\€iay  TrpoaiiveyKe).  But  this  only  proves  that 
the  same  tradition  prevailed  in  the  fifth  century,  which  we  find  magnified 
in  the  sixth  into  the  poetic  exaggeration  of  Ycnantius  Honorius  Fortunatos 
(v.  493),— 

"  Transit  et  Oceanum  [Paulus],  .... 
Quasque  Britannus  habet  terras,  atque  ultima  Thyle,*' 

The  vagueness  of  the  tradition  is  further  proved  by  the  other  form  of  it, 
which  ascribes  the  first  Christian  preaching  in  Britain,  not  to  Paul  himself, 
but  to  Aristobulus,  one  of  the  Seventy,  ordained  and  sent  by  Paul,  as  well  as 
by  that  which  carries  Peter  also  to  Britain  {Menolog.  GrcBC.,  March  16th 
and  June  29th),  and  another  which  says  that  the  Apostle  Simon  Zelotes 
preached  in  Britain  and  suffered  martyxdom  t\i<ixft  \>v  wxxKAiAwa.  (JCWi.^ 
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ments.^  Though  he  was  "  an  amhassador  in  bonds,"  yet  "  the  word 
of  God  was  not  bound.**  ^ 

The  first  imprisonment  of  Paul  at  Rome  was  no  sign  of  an  im- 
perial persecution  of  the  Christians ;  it  was  really  his  escape  from  the 
persecution  of  the  Jews  by  an  appeal  to  the  justice  of  Caesar,  which 
did  not  fail  him,  even  though  that  Csesar  was  Nero.'  Meanwhile, 
the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  Jews  grew  with  their  growing  dangers 
and  disorders ;  and,  in  the  second  year  of  Paul's  imprisonment,  the 
High  Priest  Ananias  took  advantage  of  a  vacancy  in  the  procurator- 
ship  to  perpetrate  the  judicial  murder  of  James  the  Just  and  other 
leaders  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem.*  To  prepare  the  persecuted 
Christians  of  Judea  for  the  coming  end  of  the  old  dispensation,  was 
the  main  purpose  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 

§  14.  The  interval  between  Paul's  first  and  second  imprisonment 
at  Borne,  obscure  as  are  its  details,  affords  some  light  of  the 
highest  importance  for  church  history.  The  state  in  which  the 
Apostle  found  the  churches  of  Asia  *  and  of  Crete  occasioned  those 
commissions  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  which  seem  to  mark  a  sort  of  new 
office  (whether  temporary  or  permanent)  in  the  Church.  The  *  Pas- 
toral Epistles '  addressed  to  them  form  our  chief  guide  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  apostolic  churches ;  nor  are  they  less  valuable  for 
the  light  they  throw  on  the  moral  and  spiritual  state  of  those  churches 
about  thirty  years  after  the  ascension  of  Christ,  and  on  the  heresies 
which  already  troubled  them. 

Titus  and  Timothy  had  been  companions  of  Paul  from  the  time 
of  his  first  and  second  missionary  journeys ;  and  both  had  laboured 
in  the  evangelic  work,  to  which  we  know  that  Timothy  was  ordained 
by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbyters  at  Lystra  and  of 
Paul  himselfl®    Both  had  been  sent  before  on  special  missions  to 

*  These  were  the  Epistles  to  the  ColossianSy  to  PhUenum^  to  the  Ephesians, 
to  the  Philippians,  to  the  Hebrews,  and  (during  the  second  imprisonment) 
the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy, 

*  Ephes.  vi.  20 ;  Phil.  i.  13-18 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  9. 

*  For  the  probable  connection  of  affairs  at  Rome  with  the  case  of  the 
Apostle,  see  the  N.  T.  Hist.,  chap,  xviii.  ^19,  pp.  503,  504. 

*  On  the  death  of  James  the  Just,  and  on  the  relation  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  to  that  persecution  and  the  approaching  destiniction  of 
Jerusalem,  see  the  N,  T,  Hist.,  chap,  xviii.  §  20,  and  chap.  xx.  §  9. 

*  That  his  visitation  and  the  commission  of  Timothy  extended  to  these 
churches  in  general,  and  not  to  Ephesus  ^nly,  is  plain  from  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  two  Epistles  to  Timothy,  from  the  general  directions  respect- 
ing church  officers  and  discipline,  and  especially  from  the  phrase  "all 
which  are  in  Asia "  (2  Tim.  i.  15).  The  commission  of  Titus  expressly 
includes  the  churches  in  the  several  cities  of  Crete  (Tit.  i.  5). 

*  Acte  Tvl  1-3,  compared  with  1  Tim.  iv.  14,  2  Tim.  \.  S,\v.  ^.    \u 
the  last  passage  Timotby  is  exhorted  to  "do  the  work  o£  an.  Et)angeUst| 

but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  hore  that  official  title. 
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various  cliurches,  and  the  name  of  Timothy  had  been  joined  with 
that  of  Paul  in  most  of  his  epistles.^  They  belonged,  in  short,  like 
Silas,  Luke,  Mark,  Sosthenes,  and  others,  to  a  class  of  ministers, 
distinguished  by  their  close  and  constant  association  in  the  work  of 
the  Apostles  from  those  who  were  attached  to  particular  churches  as 
bishops  or  presbyters  or  deacons.^  Their  special  conmiissions  bear 
witness  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  first  foundation  of  the  apostolic 
churches,  many  things  were  left  "incomplete,"  to  be  afterwards 
"set  in  order"  by  others  under  the  authority  of  the  Apostles;' 
and  the  directions  given  for  this  purpose  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
must  be  taken  to  apply  in  principle  to  the  wants  of  the  Church  in 
every  age.  The  information  which  these  Epistles  give  respecting 
the  order  and  constitution  of  the  apostolic  churches  will  be  noticed 
in  its  place.* 

§  16.  The  actual  state  in  which  they  exhibit  those  churches  is 
that  of  a  general  decline  in  purity  and  faithfulness,  coupled  with  the 
beginnings  of  distinct  and  dangerous  heresies.  The  false  teachers, 
of  whose  approaching  rise  within  the  Church  Paul  had  earnestly 
warned  the  elders  of  Ephesus,  in  his  parting  interview,''  had  under- 
mined the  attachment  of  his  converts  to  him  so  effectually,  that  at 
last  "  all  they  were  in  Asia  were  turned  away  from  him."  •  The 
Asiatic  churches  were  troubled  by  the  new  forms  of  error  which  he 
had  then  predicted,  and  which  we  find  more  fully  developed  when 
John  wrote  to  the  Seven  Churches.  These  heresies  arose  partly 
from  Judaism  and  partly  from  a  mixture  of  Oriental  mysticism  and 
asceticism  with  Alexandrian  philosophy — among  Jews  as  well  as 
Greeks — such  as  is  seen  in  the  Cabbala  and  in  Philo.  The  "  philo- 
sophy and  vain  deceit,  according  to  the  traditions  of  men,  according 
to  the  elements  of  this  world,  and  not  according  to  Christ,"  by 

»  2  Cor.  i.  1 ;  Phil.  i.  1 ;  Col.  i.  1 ;  Philem.  1 ;  1  Thess.  i.  1 ;  2  Thess.  i.  1. 

'  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  subscriptions  are  no  part  of 
the  Pastoral  Epistles,  nor  is  there  any  adequate  authority  for  the  state- 
ments that  Timothy  and  Titus  were  "  ordained  the  first  bishops"  respectively 
"  of  the  churches  of  the  Ephesians  and  of  the  Cretians,"  which,  like  the 
other  apostolic  churches,  had  from  the  first  the  officers  called  bishops  and 
elders,  whom  both  Timothy  and  Titus  are  directed  to  ordain  where  they 
were  still  wanting. 

*  See  Titus  i.  5,  tva  rh  Xelvovra  iici^iopOdxrui,  and  compare  1  Cor. 
zi.  34,  T&  8  i  Kotiei^&sUv  %\B<e^  ^tard^ofiai.  In  the  opening  of  the  First 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  his  commission  seems  to  have  special  reference  to  the 
heresies  which  had  grown  up  in  Asia ;  but  the  Epistle  embraces  the  whole 
subject  of  church  order,  while  that  to  Titus,  beginning  with  matters  of 
order,  goes  on  afterwards  to  questions  of  heresy.  *  See  Chap.  VII. 

'  Acts  XX.  30.  Obserre  here  both  this  description  of  their  teaching 
\a\ovvres  Bie<n'pafifi4pa  (distorted  views  of  the  truth),  and  also  the  fact 
that  they  would  teach  thus  "  to  draw  away  disciples  after  them,"  that  is, 
to  become  the  founders  of  heretical  sects.  *  2  Tim.  i.  15. 
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which  some  had  begun  to  "  spoil "  the  church  of  Colossae,  were  of 
the  same  kind  as  the  "  profane  and  vain  babblings,  and  oppositions 
of  knowledge  falsely  so  called,"  from  which  Timothy  is  urgcil  to  turn 
away.*  The  very  word  used  in  this  passage  points  to  the  title 
proudly  adopted  by  the  various  sects  which  called  themselves 
Gnostics,  the  men  of  knowledge,  just  as  in  later  times  science  has 
been  opposed  to  revelation ;  and  these  sects  were  often  joined  in  an 
alliance  vnth  the  Judaizers,  seemingly  unnatural,  but  perfectly  in 
accordance  with  human  nature.  "  The  outward  forms  of  supersti- 
tion were  ready  for  the  vulgar  multitude ;  the  interpretation  was 
confined  to  the  aristocracy  of  knowledge,  the  self-styled  Gnostics."  * 
The  sad  truth  is  that,  as  soon  as  Christianity  was  generally  diffused, 
it  began  to  absorb  corruptions  from  all  the  lands  in  which  it  was 
planted,  and  to  reflect  the  complexion  of  all  their  systems  of  religion 
and  philosophy.  Judaism  had  undergone  the  like  corruptions, 
especially  among  the  Sadducees  and  the  Hellenists.  Side  by  side 
with  the  Pharisaic  spirit  of  self-righteousness,  there  had  grown  up 
a  Jewish  libertinism,  which,  while  adopting  error  and  licence  from 
every  form  of  heathenism,  satisfied  the  conscience  with  the  outward 
forms  of  the  law.  These  corrupted  Jews  were  the  leaders  of 
heresy  in  the  apostolic  church,  men  "claiming  to  be  teachers 
of  the  law,  but  understanding  neither  what  they  talk  nor  what 
they  are  confident  of" ;  men  whose  "  vain  janglings "  (fuiraio- 
Xoyca)  consisted  in  **  foolish  questions,  fables,  endless  genealogies, 
contentions,  and  strivings  about  the  law."'  These  fables  are 
expressly  called  Jewish,  and  the  "many  insubordinate  vain 
talkers  and  deceivers"  are  described  as  being  "specially  those 
of  the  circumcision."  * 

§  16.  Some  of  these  false  teachers,  who  were  also  personal  oppo- 
nents of  Paul,  are  mentioned  by  name.  IlymenoetLs  and  Alexander 
are  denounced  as  apostates  and  blasphemers  in  the  First  Epistle 
to  Timothy;*  while,  in  the  second,  the  opposition  of  Alexander  has 
become  more  virulent,  'and  Hymenasus  is  associated  with  a  new 
teacher,  Philetus,  in  the  specific  false  doctrine  "  that  the  resurrec- 
tion is  passed  already."  *  This  seems  to  have  been  a  further  refine- 
ment on  that  simple  denial  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  whicli 
some  had  taught  in  the  church  of  Corinth.'^  The  pretenders  to  a 
higher  spiritual  philosophy  held  that  the  resurrection  was  already 
accomplished,  no  doubt  in  the  sense  of  the  Gnostic  teaching,  that 

*  Coloss.  ii.  8,  foil. ;  1  Tim.  vi.  20.  The  ypuffn  of  the  latter  passage 
answers  to  the  ipi\o<ro4>la  of  the  former. 

•  Howson's  St,  Paul,  vol.  ii.  p.  548. 

»  1  Tim.  i.  4,  6,  7  ;  Titus  iii.  9.  *  Titus  i.  10,  14. 

»  I  Tim.  L  20.  '2  Tim.  iv.  14,  15  '  1  Cor.  xv. 

C.  CU.  E 
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it  was  none  other  than  a  rising  of  the  soul  from  the  death  of 
ignorance  to  the  light  of  knowledge.^  But  these  specific  statements 
are  of  far  less  importance  than  those  general  descriptions  which 
show  that  the  rising  heresies  of  the  apostolic  time  contained  the 
germs  of  all  the  errors  that  were  to  infect  the  Church  in  every  age. 
For  this  is  the  teaching  alike  of  Paul  and  Peter,  of  John  and  Jude.* 
While  prophesying  of  those  "  perilous  times  "  of  departure  from  the 
truth,  of  the  moral  enormities,  of  the  great  apostasy  *  and  the  coming 
of  Antichrist,  which  should  mark  the  last  days,  they  speak  of  the 
false  prophets  and  the  "  many  antichrists  "^of  their  own  age  as  a 
proof  that  the  last  time  had  begun.  It  is  often  overlooked,  that 
the  false  prophet  of  the  old  covenant,  who  affected  to  utter  the 
will  of  God  in  opposition  to  true  teachers,  has  an  exact  counter- 
part in  the  Antichrist,  who  assumes  the  name  of  Christ  in  oppo- 
sition to  His  ministers ;  and  this  is  the  very  essence  of  heresy.* 

§  17.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  both  Paul  and  Peter  distinctly  use 
the  words  heresy  for  errors  that  are  to  be  resisted,  condemned,  and 
dealt  with  by  severe  discipline ;  not  (according  to  the  shallow  argu- 
ment from  the  etymology  of  the  word)  as  opinions  to  be  tolerated 
on  the  ground  of  free  inquiry  and  individual  conviction.*  The 
word,  which  the  Greeks  used  for  their  own  philosophic  sects,  was 
naturally  applied  in  a  bad  sense  (like  the  Latin  /actio  and  our 
word  party)  by  opposite  sects  to  each  other ;  and  this  bad  sense 
was  now  fixed  upon  it.  Paul  himself  was  described  by  the  hired 
orator  of  the  Jews  as  "  a  ringleader  of  the  heresy  of  the  Nazarenes ; "  • 
and  he  answered  by  the  confession,  "  After  the  way  which  they 
call  heresy,  so  worship  I  the  God  of  our  fathers."  '    But  this  wrong 

*  See  N.  T.  Hist.,,  chap.  xix.  Note  A,  On  HymenoBus  and  his  Heresy. 

2  1  Tim.  iv.  1,  f. ;  2  Tim.  iii.  1,  f. ;  2;Peter  iii.  3 ;  1  John  ii.  18 ;  Jude,  18. 

*  Our  Version  does  not  show  the  perfect  coincidence  of  Paul's  prophecy 
to  the  Thessalonians  of  the  great  falling  away  (yi  itvofrreurtei,  2  Thess.  iL 
3),  with  that  to  Timothy,  "  some  shall  depart  from  the  faith "  (&TO(mf- 
ffovTcd  rives  rrjs  trlcrecos). 

*  In  the  word  Antichrist  the  ami  signifies  not  only  €ppositiony  but 
likeness  or  correspondence  (whether  real  or  pretended),  as  in  r^wos  and 
innirxncov,  Jesus  himself  foretold  the  *'  false  prophets,"  as  also  '*  fidse 
Christs,"  ^fvB6xpiff^oi :  see  Matt.  xxlv.  5,  24).  This  is  evidently  the  pre- 
dicted Antichrist,  whom  John  identifies  with  the  *'  liars,  deceivers,  and 
false  prophets/'  and  the  "  antichrists  "  of  his  age,  who  had  gone  out  of  the 
Church  (1  John  ii.  18, 19,  22,  iv.  3  ;  2  John,  7 — the  only  passages  in  wMck 
the  word  antichrist  occurs).  Paul  descrihes  the  "  Man  of  sin  "  of  the  great 
apostasy  as  usurping  the  worship  d\ie  to,  and  the  very  name  of,  God  himself. 

*  The  notion  referred  to  is  another  instance  of  the  absurdity  of  explain- 
ing words  by  their  mere  etymology,  especially  in  N.  T.  Greek.  Af^s'is 
means  literally  choice,  but  what  kind  of  choice,  relative  to  what  things,  in 
what  spirit,  with  what  consequences,  and  how  regarded  by  the  judgment 
of  others — ^all  these  are  questions  quite  heyond  the  province  of  etymology. 

*  Acts  xxiv.  xi :  trpotrotrrdTriy  rijs  rwy  fJaCupalwy  olpifftws,     '  Ibiid.  ver.  14-. 
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application  of  the  word  to  Chriistiamty  itself  did  not  deter  him  from 
branding  with  it  whatever  doctrines  and  practices  within  the 
nominal  chnrch  were  opposed  to  sound  (or  wholesome)  teaching  ^ 
"  according  to  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God  "  entrusted  to 
him.  When  divisions  (schwrns)  arose  in  the  church  of  Corinth,  he 
wrote  that  Jieresies  must  needs  arise  within,  to  test  those  who  would 
stand  iast.^  He  classes  heresies  with  idolatry  and  with  the  most 
flagrant  crimes  against  morality,  the  works  of  the  flesh  which  are 
hostile  to  the  works  of  the  spirit,'  By  his  own  apostolic  authority 
he  rejects  from  the  Church  and  *'  delivers  to  Satan  "  the  blasphemers 
who  (such  is  the  powerful  figure  by  which  he  describes  unsound 
belief  and  practice)  had ''  put  away  a  good  conscience  and  made 
shipwreck  concerning  the  faith ; "  *  and,  in  bidding  Titus  to  "  reject 
the  man  who  was  a  heretic  ^  after  one  and  a  second  admonition,*' 
he  adds  a  definition  of  the  very  spirit  of  heresy  as  a  sin  of  per" 
vemty,*  Peter  likens  the  "  false  teachers  "  to  the  "  false  prophets 
among  the  people  "  of  old,  as  those  who  will  bring  into  the  Church 
destructive  heresies^  at  the  same  time  bringing  swift  destruction  on 
themselves^  So  clearly  did  the  Apostles  treat  heresy  as  pernicious 
and  sinfuL 

The  passage  last  quoted  seems  to  mark  the  highest  pitch  of 
daring  reached  by  the  heretics  of  the  apostolic  age,  "  even  denying 
the  Lord  that  bought  them " ;  and  John  marks  the  denial  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  as  the  very  "  spirit  of  Antichrist " 
predicted  by  Christ,  and  as  "  already  in  the  world  "  in  the  "  false 

*  1  Tim.  i.  10  :  €f  n  (repov  ry  vyiaivo6(rp  5i5a(rica\%  i.inlK€iTcu.  These 
are  the  concluding  words  of  the  commission  to  Timothy  to  oppose  heresy 
in  the  Asiatic  churches,  not  described  indeed  by  that  express  name,  but  by 
a  variation  equally  interesting,  Ifva  irapayyelXrji  rialv  firi  irepoBiBa- 
ff'KaXciy — ^a  term  which  comes  very  near  to  the  heterodoxy  of  ecclesiastical 
language.  A  complete  view  of  the  apostolic  teaching  on  the  subject  would 
embrace,  besides  the  passages  in  which  the  word  "  heresy  "  occurs,  all  those 
which  speak  of  "  false  prophets  "  and  **  false  teachers  "  and  other  equi- 
valent terms.  2  i  Cor.  xi.  18,  19.  »  Gal.  v.  20. 

*  Ibid.  ver.  19.  The  phrase  is  the  same  by  which  the  Corinthian  church 
are  directed  to  cast  out  a  brother  guilty  of  heinous  sin. 

*  Titus  iii.  10 :  alpfriKhv  ivOponrov. 

*  Ibid.  ver.  11.  €i5^s  Uri  i^4<rTpairrai  6  roiovros  (comp.the  \a\ovvT€s 
BiHTrfMiifUva  of  Acts  xx.  30,  and  the  iLvo(rrp€<t>ofi4vu»y  r^v  &\^06tai/  of  Titus 
i.  14X  *o2  afiaprdvet  &v  ahroKardKpiros.  Perhaps  the  last  word 
signifies  "taking  on  himself  to  condemn  others"  rather  than  "self- 
condemned." 

'  2  Peter  ii.  1 :  otrives  vapeKrd^ov&ip  alp4o'€is  kvuXtlas  ....  ird' 
TOKTCf  lavTOis  raxivhv  AirtSXetav.  Our  translators  seem  to  have  been  led 
by  the  clear  meaning  of  the  word  iar<l^\€iav  to  give  the  Hebraistic  genitive 
&Tw\cf«f  the  objective  sense,  ''damnable  heresies."  This  may  be  the 
meaning,  but  that  given  in  the  text  seems  preferable.  Paul  describes  the 
**  Maa  of  sin  *'  of  the  great  apostasy  as  6  vibs  rrjs  itirtaXtias  (2  Thess.  \\.  *d^« 

¥1^ 
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prophets  "  and  "  many  antichrists  "  of  his  age.*  With  those  who  held 
this  error  he  refused  even  the  intercourse  of  social  life."  But  the  "  false 
teachings,"  "  the  spirit  of  error,  which  made  them  helieve  a  lie,"  so 
vehemently  denounced  hy  the  Apostles,  involved  false  rules  of  prac- 
tical life,  such  as  the  self-willed  asceticism  which  Paul  condemns,' 
and  a  subversion  of  moral  restraints,  borrowed,  in  the  name  of 
Christian  liberty,  from  the  profligate  Greeks  and  Hellenists,  espe- 
cially in  Asia.  The  denunciations  of  this  evil  throughout  Paul's 
Epistles  are  smnmed  up  in  his  description  of  the  unbelievers,  whose 
"  very  mind  and  conscience  is  defiled,"  who  profess  that  they  know 
God,  but  in  works  deny  Him,  being  abominable  and  disobedient, 
and  unto  every  good  work  reprobate.*  These  moral  corruptions  are 
marked,  alike  by  Paul  and  Peter,  John  and  Jude,  as  indeed  they 
had  been  by  Christ  himself,  as  the  type  and  foretaste  of  the  un- 
bridled profligacy  of  the  last  days,  the  **  perilous  times  "  of  the  great 
"  apostasy  "  and  "  mystery  of  iniquity."  *  And,  as  the  heresies  of 
the  apostolic  age  are  thus  distinctly  described  as  the  b^iunings 
and  types  of  all  that  were  ever  to  spring  up,  so  was  it  as  clearly 
taught  that  their  end  was  not  to  be  expected  till  the  final  coming 
of  Christ  to  destroy  all  offences  out  of  his  kingdom."  He  Himself 
taught  this,  with  the  practical  lesson  against  those  attempts  of 
mistaken  zeal  to  weed  out  the  "  tares,"  which,  in  every  age  of  the 
Church,  have  had  for  their  chief  result  the  "pulling  up  of  the 
wheat."  Thus  is  persecution  rebuked,  while  opposition  to  heresy, 
by  discipline  as  well  as  argument,  is  enforced  by  the  teaching  and 
example  of  the  Apostles. 

§  18.  That  persecution  was  permitted  as  a  check  upon  corruption 
in  the  Church,  is  taught  by  Christ  himself  and  the  Apostles ;  ^  and 
the  time  marked  by  the  corruptions  now  described  is  also  that  of 

»  1  John  iv.  1-3 ;  2  John  7-10. 

^  It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  passage  was  really  illustrated  by,  or 
only  suggested,  the  traditions  respecting  the  Apostle's  conduct  towards  an 
heretical  leader,  either  CerinthuSy  according  to  Eusebius  and  Irenseus,  or 
Ebion,  according  to  Epiphanius.  The  story  is  that  John  refused  to  be  in 
the  baths  of  Ephesus  with  the  heretic,  lest  the  roof  should  fall  and  crush  them. 

»  1  Tim.  iv.  1. 

*  Titus  i.  16.  The  last  epithet  is  aS6Kifioi  (i.e.  those  who  do  not  stand 
the  test),  the  exact  opposite  to  the  Hkiixoi,  whose  stedfastness  is  approved 
amidst  prevailing  heresies  (1  Cor.  xi.  19). 

»  2  Thess.  ii.;  2  Tim.  iii.  1 ;  1  John  ii.  18  ;  Jude,  18;  Rev.  ii.  20,  f. 
Besides  this  allusion  to  "Jezebel,"  the  "doctrine  of  the  Kicolaitans" 
(Rev.  ii.  G,  15)  is  supposed  to  denote  one  of  the  immoral  heresies. 

•  1  Thess.  ii.  8  ;  Matt.  xiii.  28-30,  38-43.  There  is  a  strange  self-con- 
demning irony  in  the  choice  of  this  figure  by  medieval  zealots,  to  describe 
the  objects  of  their  persecution,  and  especially  the  English  Lollards. 

'  Sec  several  passages  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  First  Epistle 
of  Peter,  and  the  Epistles  in  Rev.  ii.,iii.,  all  addressed  to  persecuted  churches. 
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the  First  Cheat  Persecution  by  the  civil  power  of  Rome.  Special 
attention  is  due  to  the  causes  which  led  Nero  to  depart  from  that 
steady  Ronian  policy  of  religious  toleration,  which  had  been  exem- 
plified by  Grallio  at  Corinth,  and  to  which  Paul  had  not  appealed 
in  vain  at  Caesar's  own  tribunal.  That  toleration  was  only  granted 
on  the  condition  of  respect  for  the  national  religion  of  Rome, 
with  which  the  sole  deity  of  Jehovah  and  the  abhorrence  of 
idolatry  were  inconsistent.  The  peculiar  rites  of  the  Jews,  and 
their  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  brought  this  irreconcilable  cha- 
racter of  their  religion  into  prominence.  Their  turbulence,  both  in 
Judea  and  the  great  cities  where  they  were  numerous,  and  their 
frequent  outbreaks,  often  provoked  by  their  Greek  enemies,  caused  ' 
them  to  be  regarded  as  a  constant  source  of  disquiet  to  the  govern- 
ment. The  Christians  suffered  their  full  share  of  this  odium  as  a 
Jewish  sect,  all  the  more  from  the  dislike  with  which  the  Jews 
were  seen  to  regard  them ;  and  they  were  viewed  with  peculiar 
hatred  as  the  adherents  of  a  ringleader  of  Jewish  sedition  and  a 
crucified  malefactor.^  Their  uncompromising  rejection  of  the 
national  gods  was  hateful  to  the  idolatrous  common  people  and  a 
kind  of  treason  in  the  eyes  of  statesmen ;  while  the  philosophic 
unbelievers  in  the  heathen  gods  disliked  still  more  a  spiritual 
religion,  which  taught  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  resurrection 
of  the  body,  and  a  state  of  future  retribution.  These  feelings  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  words  of  Christ  and  his  Apostle  :  "  Ye  shall  be 
hated  of  all  men  for  my  name's  sake ;" — "  We  are  made  as  the  filth 
of  the  earth,  and  are  the  oflfscouring  of  all  things  unto  this  day."  ^ 

We  have  seen  that  each  fresh  Jewish  outbreak,  in  Judea,  at 
Alexandria,  or  elsewhere,  was  wont  to  be  the  signal  for  new  mea- 
sures against  the  Jews  at  Rome.  Now  it  happened  that  Gessius 
Florus,  the  new  procurator  of  Judea,  began  that  climax  of  oppres- 
sion, which  provoked  the  great  Jewish  rebellion,  at  the  very  time 
when  Rome  was  burnt  down  under  Nero.®  The  popular  voice 
ascribed  the  fire  to  the  emperor's  insane  caprice;  and,  when  the 
bribery  of  large  donatives  and  the  parade  of  propitiatory  religious 
services  had  failed  to  allay  the  suspicion,  Nero  sought  a  scape-goat 
in  the  most  despised  sect  of  the  hated  Jews.  "  In  order,"  says 
Tacitus,  "  to  put  down  the  rumour,  he  set  up  as  objects  of  accusa- 

*  This  feeling  is  seen  in  the  notices  of  Tacitus  and  Suetonius. 

*  1  Cor.  iv.  13.  These  words  of  Paul  are  literally  echoed  by  Tacitus  in 
his  account  of  the  origin  of  Christianity,  and  its  growth  at  Rome,  "  quo 
cuncta  Tindique  atrocia  aut  pudenda  confluunt  celebranturque  "  {Ann.  xv. 
44).  For  an  expression  of  his  dislike  and  contempt  of  the  Jews,  whom  he 
calls  ** teterrimam gentem"  see  his  Hist.  v.  8. 

*  Gessius  Florus  became  Procurator  of  Judea  about  Midsummer,  64,  and 
the  great  fire  of  Rome  was  on  July  19th-24th  of  that  year. 
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tion  and  punishment  those  whom,  akeady  hated  for  their  wickednesSi 
the  people  called  Christians.  This  name  was  derived  from  one 
CuRiSTUs,  who  was  executed  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  by  Pontius 
Pilate,  the  procurator  of  Judea ;  and  this  accursed  superstitioiiy  re- 
pressed for  the  moment,  broke  out  again,  not  only  through  Judea,  the 
source  of  the  mischief,  but  also  through  the  city,  whither  all  things 
outrageous  and  shameful  flow  together  and  find  many  adherents. 
Accordingly  those  were  first  arrested  who  confessed,^  afterwards 
a  vast  number  upon  their  information,  who  were  convicted,  not 
really  on  the  charge  of  causing  the  fire,  but  rather  for  their  hatred 
to  the  human  race.^  Mockeries  were  added  to  their  death  :  such  as 
that  they  were  wrapped  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts  and  torn  to  pieces 
by  dogs,  or  crucified,  or  set  on  fire  and  burnt,  when  the  daylight  &iled, 
as  torches  to  light  up  the  night.'^  Nero  had  lent  his  own  gardens 
for  the  spectacle,  and  he  gave  a  chariot-race,  in  which  he  was  seen 
mounted  on  his  car  or  mingling  with  the  people  in  the  dress  of  a 
charioteer.  As  the  result  of  all,  a  feeling  of  compassion  arose  for 
the  sufferers,  though  guilty  and  deserving  of  condign  punishment, 
yet  as  being  destroyed,  not  for  the  common  good,  but  to  satiate  the 
cruelty  of  one  man."  * 

Ecclesiastical  historians  mark  this  as  the  first  of  the  Ten  Oenerdl 
Persecutions  of  the  Christians  by  Roman  Emperors.'  The  example 
set  by  the  emperor  in  the  capital  would  certainly  be  followed  in  the 
provinces  ;  and  the  Jews,  on  the  eve  of  their  own  great  catastrophe, 
seized  the  opportunity  for  renewing  their  charges  against  and 
assaults  upon  the  Christians.  The  eminent  leaders,  instead  of 
merely  falling  victims  to  the  lawless  rage  of  the  Jews,  like  Stephen 
and  the  two  Apostles  James,  or  finding  refuge  under  the  Roman 
law,  like  Paul,  were  now  sought  out  and  carried  to  Rome  for  execu- 
tion. Such  was  the  fate  of  Paul,  whose  prospect  of  triumphant 
martyrdom  from  the  rage  of  the  unperial  lion  is  drawn  by  his  own 
hand  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  and  of  Peter,  whose  First 
Epistle  bears  the  marks  of  being  Avritten  to  strengthen  his  Christian 

^  This  clearly  means  their  confession  that  they  were  Christians,  not  that 
they  had  set  fire  to  the  city,  for  that  charge  is  immediately  afterwards 
declared  groundless  by  Tacitus  himself — "haud  perinde  in  crimine  in- 
cendii."  We  shall  soon  find  Pliny,  the  philosophic  friend  of  Tacitus, 
treating  the  mere  confession  of  the  Christian  name  as  a  sufficient  ground 
for  a  capital  sentence,  in  the  persecution  under  Trajan. 

'  The  heathen  adversaries  constantly  charged  Christianity  with  being 
anti-social,  and  hostile  to  human  happiness. 

'  The  idea  seems  to  be  that  some  were  thus  made  living  torches  to  light 
up  the  agonies  of  the  other  sufferers,  when  the  spectacle  was  no  longer 
yisible  through  the  fall  of  night. 

*  Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  44,  under  A.D.  65,  near  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

^  See  Notes  and  Illustrations  (A). 
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brethren  of  the  Jewish  Dispersion  under  a  general  persecution. 
Clement  of  Rome,  the  earliest  of  the  "  Apostolic  Fathers  "  (those 
writers  who  had  intercourse  with  the  Apostles),  testifying  to  the 
martyrdoni  of  Paul  and  Peter,  adds  that  their  fate  was  shared  by 
^  a  great  multitude  of  the  elect,  who,  suffering  many  insults  and 
torments  through  the  envy  of  their  adversaries,  left  the  most  glorious 
example  among  us.**  ^  The  general  character  of  Nero's  persecution 
is  also  testified  by  Eusebius  and  Lactantius  in  the  fourth  century, 
and  by  Orosius  in  the  fifth ;  and  Sulpicius  iScverus  (about  the  same 
time)  says  that  the  Christian  religion  was  forbidden  by  laws  and 
public  edicts,  adding  the  circumstance,  which  fixes  the  date,  that, 
while  these  things  were  done  at  Rome,  the  Jews  began  their  rebel- 
lion, provoked  by  the  outrages  of  Gressius  Florus.' 

§  19.  The  unexampled  horrors  of  the  Jewish  War,  and  its  climax 
in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  (a.d.  70),  were  the  first 
fulfilment  of  Christ*s  great  prophecy  of  His  coming  to  put  an  end  to 
the  Jewish  dispensation,  that  His  kingdom  on  earth  might  be 
entrusted  only  to  the  Christian  Chmrch,  which  was  built  up  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Jewish.  Or  rather,  to  use  a  truer  figure,'  as  the  Christian 
religion  and  Church  were  wholly  a  development  of  the  Jewish,  the 
old  dispensation  fell  to  the  ground  and  died,  like  a  seed,  in  order 
that  the  New  might  bring  forth  the  fruit  predicted  by  its  Lord.* 
The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  marks  the  epoch  at  which  Christianity 
emerged  from  its  initiatory  stage,  with  a  church  completely  organised, 
and  numbering  converts  through  the  whole  Roman  Empire,  and 
e^en  beyond  its  borders  to  the  East,  to  replace  Judaism  as  the 
witness  for  the  one  true  God.  So  clearly  did  the  Christians  of 
Jerusalem  themselves  see  this  significance  of  their  Lord's  prophecy, 
that  they  retired  from  the  Holy  City  before  its  investment  by  Titus, 
and  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  (as  it  was  still  called)  had  its  seat  at 
Pella,  a  village  of  the  Decapolis,  beyond  the  Jordan,®  till  Hadrian 
permitted  them  to  retum  to  what  was  no  longer  the  Jewish  capital, 
but  the  Roman  city  of  Aelia  Capitolina  (a.d.  136).*  The  spiritual 
Zion  had  replaced  the  material  city  of  David. 

^  Clemens  Romanus,  Epist.  I.  ad  Corinthios,  5. 

•  The  government  of  Gessius  Florus  began  (as  above  stated)  in  A.D.  64, 
and  the  Jews  broke  out  into  open  rebellion  in  a.d.  66. 

»  John  xii.  24.  *  Matt.  xxi.  43. 

•  Euseb.  If.  JSJ.  iii.  5 ;  Epiphan.  Ifcpr,  xxix.  7 ;  de  Mens,  et  Fond.  15. 
The  latter  writer  says  that  a  Christian  Church  was  soon  gathered  again 
amidst  the  rtuns  of  Jerusalem,  under  Simeon,  a  relative  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
and  he  adds  the  marvel,  that  the  little  house  formerly  used  by  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem  was  one  of  the  few  buildings  spared  by  Titus. 

•  The  old  name  of  Jerusalem  was  only  revived  by  Constantine.  During 
the  interval  we  find  mention  of  bishops  of  Pella ;  but  afterwards  they 
become  again  bishops  of  Jerusalem. 
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§  20.  The  prolonged  life  of  the  Apostle  John,  and  the  writmgs  of 
his  which  we  possess  in  the  New  Testament,^  continue  the  apostolic 
age  for  a  generation  beyond  the  epoch  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  The 
disciple  distinguished  by  his  Master's  special  love  was  distinguished 
also  by  surviving  his  Lord's  coming,^  that  he  might  be  a  witness 
to  Christianity  in  the  new  light  thrown  upon  it  by  that  event. 
Accordingly,  in  the  visions  of  the  Apocalypse,  the  form  and  worship 
of  the  destroyed  temple  are  transferred  to  a  heavenly  sanctuary,  in 
the  midst  of  which  the  slain  and  risen  Christ  is  enthroned,  to  receive 
the  worship  of  the  twenty-four  elders,  the  joint  number  of  the  tribes 
of  Israel  and  "  the.  Apostles  of  the  Lamb,"  of  the  "  sealed  "  elect, 
symbolised  in  like  manner  by  the  144,000  of  every  tribe,  and  of  **  a 
great  multitude,  which  no  man  could  number,  of  all  nations,  and 
kindreds,  and  peoples,  and  tongues  " — the  members  of  the  universal 
church — clothed  with  white  robes,  the  signs  of  their  salvation  by 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  carrying  palms  as  emblems  of  their 
victory  in  the  conflict  with  the  world  and  persecution.  Round  this 
temple  of  the  Christian  Church  are  grouped  a  succession  of  scenes — 
properly  so  called,  for  they  are  displayed,  pictorially,  as  was  often 
the  case  in  Hebrew  prophecy — ^which  unfold  the  future  history  of 
the  Church,  in  a  mystery  only  to  be  understood  as  the  time  of  its 
fulfilment  draws  near.  Finally,  the  temple  and  city  of  Grod,  the 
new  Jerusalem,  comes  down  from  heaven  in  full  glory,  signifying 
the  revelation  of  the  pure  and  perfect  Church,  and  all  ends  with  the 
consummation  of  judgment  and  the  bliss  of  the  redeemed. 

This  vision  belongs  to  a  time  of  persecution,  by  many  internal 
marks,  as  well  as  by  the  express  statement  of  the  inteoductory 
Epistle  to  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia :  "  I  John,  who  am  also  your 
brother,  and  companion  in  tribulation  and  in  the  kingdom  and  in 
patience,  in  Jesus  Christ,  was  in  the  isle  that  is  called  Patmos,  for 
the  word  of  God,  and  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ."  •  The 
writer  of  these  words  was  clearly  exiled  as  a  confessor  to  this  rocky 
isle  of  the  Icarian  sea,  at  a  season  of  general  persecution ;  but  not  a 
hint  is  given  by  himself  of  the  time  and  cause,  which  were  well 
known  to  those  whom  he  addressed.  Yet  something  may  be  learnt 
from  internal  evidence.  He  writes  to  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia, 
with  Ephesus  at  their  head,  as  one  who  well  knew  their  state  from 
having  laboured  among  them  and  having  shared  the  very  persecu- 
tion to  which  they  were  still  subject.  Now  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  ecclesiastical  writers  connects  John  with  the  Church  of 
Ephesus ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  a  trace  of  any  such 

*  Even  if  the  earlier  date  of  the  Apocalypse  were  admitted,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  bring  the  £pistles  and  Gospels  vrithin  the  limit  of  a.d.  70. 
^  John  xxL  20-23 :  "If  I  will  that  /ve  torry  tiU  I  gwmV         *  ^^ A,^, 
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connection  till  after  the  final  removal  of  Paul  by  his  arrest  and 
martyrdom.^  These  considerations  seem  to  exclude  the  Neronian 
persecution,  in  which  also  John  would  surely  have  shared  the  fate 
of  Paul  and  Peter,  not  the  milder  sentence  of  banishment.*  The 
few  late  and  obscure  ancient  testimonies,  which  place  John's  banish- 
ment to  Patmos  under  Nero,  could  never  have  been  followed,  but 
for  ihe  sake  of  the  theory  which  places  the  Apocalypse  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  makes  its  prophecies  refer  to  that 
catastro{5he,  to  which  assuredly  they  cannot  be  limited. 

Coming  down  from  such  mere  hypotheses  to  the  firm  ground  of 
testimony,  its  whole  weight  is  in  favour  of  a  new  persecution  under 
Domitian,  who  banished  John  from  his  pastoral  work  at  Ephesus 
to  forced  labour  in  the  quarries  of  Patmos,  shortly  before  the 
emperor's  own  death  in  a.d.  96.  The  main  facts  are  agreed  upon 
by  Irenaeus,  Eusebius,  and  Jerome ;  and  the  testimony  of  the  first, 
who  was  the  disciple  of  Polycarp,  the  disciple  of  John,  seems  deci- 
sive. He  says  that  the  Apocalypse  "  was  seen  no  very  long  time  ago, 
but  almost  in  our  own  generation,  at  the  close  of  Domitian's  reign  " ; 
and  no  writer  of  the  first  three  centuries  gives  any  other  date. 

The  great  writer,  who  continues  Roman  history  after  Tacitus,' 
says  that  Domitian  put  to  death  the  consul,  Fabius  Clemens,  and 
banished  his  wife,  Flavia  Domitilla,  to  the  island  of  Fandateria 
(though  both  were  of  his  own  kindred)  on  the  charge  of  atheism — 
that  is,  of  refusing  to  worship  the  gods  of  Rome ;  and  that  many 
others  were  condemned  on  the  same  charge,  because  they  turned 
a^ide  to  the  customs  of  the  Jews  ;  and  some  were  put  to  death,  and 
others  were  deprived  of  their  property.*  The  Christians  were  still 
regarded  as  a  Jewish  sect ;  and  Eusebius  expressly  reckons  these 

*  It  must  be  remembered  that,  besides  the  statement  of  ecclesiastical 
writers  that  Paul  was  arrested  at  Ephesus,  his  Epistles  to  Timothy  bring 
down  his  connection  with  the  Asiatic  churches  to  the  very  eve  of  his 
martyrdom ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  his  silence  about  John 
if  John  had  been  already  among  those  churches.  It  is  also  to  be  observed 
how  perfectly  the  tenor  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches  presents  a 
development  of  their  state  as  described  in  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy. 
(See  the  N.  T.  Bist.,  p.  528,  note  83.) 

'  Some  such  consideration  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  the  fable  related 
by  Tertullian,  that  Nero  caused  John  to  be  placed  in  a  caldron  of  boiling 
oil,  but  it  had  no  power  to  hurt  him.  Augustine  also  tells  of  his  drinking 
poison  imharmed^  There  was  evidently  an  idea  that  he  bore  a  charmed 
life,  founded  on  that  very  misinterpretation  of  Christ's  words,  against  which 
John  had  himself  protested  (John  xxi.  23). 

*  Dion  Cassius  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  and  the  early  part 
of  the  third  centuries,  and  wrote  a  History  of  Rome  from  the  beginning  to 
the  year  of  his  own  second  consulship,  a.d.  229.     Most  of  it  \a  i^Y^^et'^^^ 
only  in  the  Epitome  ofXiphilinus. 

*  Xipbain.  I^pti,  I>t<m,  Cass,  livii.  14, 
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sufferers  as  Christians.^  Others  add  that  Domitian  caused  search 
to  be  made  in  Palestine  for  the  posterity  of  David  (as  his  ^Either 
Vespasian  had  already  done),  and  that,  in  consequence,  the  grand* 
children  of  Judas,  the  brother  of  Christ,  were  brought  before  the 
emperor.^  Whether  these  details  are  wholly  trustworthy  or  not, 
here  is  sufficient  evidence  of  a  persecution  of  Christianity  by  Domi- 
tian, on  the  twofold  ground  of  the  perversion  of  eminent  Bomans  to 
the  "  Jewish  superstition,"  and  of  the  suspicious  tyrant's  fear  of 
new  troubles  in  Judea.  Ecclesiastical  wTiters  reckon  this  as  the 
Second  General  Persecution, 

That  the  vile  informers  who  served  Domitian  had  made  the  charge 
of  Judaizing  a  common  weapon  of  that  tyranny  and  extortion,  which 
Tacitus  so  vividly  describes,  is  proved  by  the  distinct  record  of 
NeiTa's  abolition  of  such  accusations,  which  is  conmiemorated  by  a 
coin  of  the  Senate.*  Nerva's  dismissal  of  the  accused^  and  recal  of 
those  exiled  on  the  charge  of  atheism,  agrees  with  the  ecclesiastical 
tradition  of  John's  return  to  Ephesus,  where  he  died  in  extreme  old 
His  special  advocacy  of  the  truth  respecting  the  person  of 


age.' 


Christ,  as  the  Wobd  of  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  gained  him  the 
title  of  Thbologus.  Finally,  his  Gospel,  written  to  supplement  the 
other  three,  completed  the  body  of  apostolic  and  inspired  Christian 
literature ;  and  bis  own  attestation  puts  him  in  the  very  first 
place  among  those  who  have  handed  down  to  us  their  testimony 
as  eye-witnesses  to  the  facts  of  Christianity  : — **  This  is  the  disdple 
which  testifieth  of  these  things,  and  wrote  these  things,  and  we 
know  that  his  testimony  is  true."  * 

»  Euseb.  Chron.  s.  01.  218 ;  If.  E.  ill.  18,  §  2 ;  Hieron.  Epist.  86  (or  27) 
ad  Eustochium.  2  Hegesipp.  ap.  Euseb.  K  E.  iii.  12,  20. 

^  "  Fisci  Judaici  calumnia  sublata."  Eckhel,  vol.  vi.  p.  406,  Xiphilin. 
Epit.  Dion.  Cass.  Ixviii.  1. 

*  The  dates  assigned  to  his  death  range  from  A.D.  89  to  A.D.  120. 

*  John  xxi.  24,  comp.  xix.  35 ;  and  1  John  i.  1-3.  For  what  is  known 
of  the  labours  of  the  remaining  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  and  the  extent  of 
ground  over  which  Christianity  had  spread  in  the  Apostolic  age,  see  Notes 
and  Illustrations  (B). 
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(A.) 


THE  TEN  GENERAL 
CUTIONS. 


PERSE- 


The  following  are  the  Ten  Great  Perse- 
cutions of  the  Christians  by  the  heathen 
Roman  Emperors,  as  reckoned  by  ecclesi- 
astical historians.  How  far  they  are  pro- 
perly called  generaZ*  is  considered  as  we 
come  to  each. 

*  The  word  general.  In  this  connection,  U  eqnirA- 

/ent  to  the  tease  In  which,  certain  CotincilB  are 

spoken  of  i^  ffeneral  or  aeumemcoi,  from  the  two  of 

the  word  oUovfietn/i  to  idgaify  the  Boman  JBm- 

I'frr,  ju  in  Lake  U.  1. 


I.  By  Niero;  beginning  a.d.  64. 
II.  By  Domitian;  a.d.  95-96. 

III.  By  Trajan;  a.d.  106-117. 

IV.  By  MarctM  Aurdius ;  a.d.  166-177. 
V.  By  Severus;  a.d.  202,  and  onwards; 

VI.  By  Haximin;  a.d.  236. 

VII.  By  Dedus;  a.d.  250-251;  continued 

under  GaUtu ;  a.d.  261-253. 
VIII. By  Valerian;  a.d.  258-260. 
IX.  By  Aurdian ;  a.d.  275. 
X.  B^  Diocletiau  kivQl  Moaxmicm ;  a.d. 

and  Maxxmiu  \a  k.T>.  ^W. 


NOTES  AKD  ILLDSTRATIONS. 


a  THE  RE00BD8  OP  THE  APOS- 
TOLIC CHDECH  OUTSIDB  OF  THE 
KBW  TESTAMEHT. 


HeUenlwd  oxUva  oT  ill  E«Mni  nus. 
Hill  (he  Celtic  Oaktiina,  b  tr?  tignlfiunt. 
The  goU  where  Ibe  greatest  mlitnR  at 
nuw  ni  gubecFd  In  »  dutdw  compui 
noeivfd  mwt  rudlly  the  need  of  the  Ulh 
desiEnetl  IDr  all  kindiedg  of  auokliid.  In- 


t   Iteelt  Uiere  1«  epedl 
m  oT  the  Kdlowlng  dtORlua,  bealdea     proved  mi 
iDdbwt  allnsloni  to  cthen  ia  the  Krenl    ihn  eiclni 


r,  with  Oriental  li! 


Mheis  tacladed  In  the  Eenenl 

choTches  of  Jodea," 
S.  In  PKanieia,  at  Tyre  and  Ptolenude 

(the  asdent  Aa»  and  the  SI,  Jtan  rfAere 

oT  medleTal  and  modem  hiatocr). 
Q    3.  In  Sjfria,  at  Antlodi  and  Uamagcoe ; 
^Hid  ban  the  latter  dt;  Panl  went  and 

piuditd  UDong  the  AnMu  ent||ecta  or 

4.  caicia,  wbldi  waa  more  cloecly  con- 
nected with  SttU  than  with  Aria  Minor 
within  the  Taurna,  waa  one  of  the  ewlleel 
Bccnea  of  Paul's  Libonn  (Oal.  L  31],  and 
"the  cbnrdiee  dT  CUlcia"  are  expreoly 


i  probabl]'  I  attain,  made  tta 


lefitsc: 


i.  In  Osprui,  Paul  and  Bamahae  donht- 
Salomlfl  and  Papbce ;  and  the  last  tpeD^oD 


s  laland,  aft^r  hla  eeparatloD 
1  ITiwr  (within  Taanie)  fotu 


from  Paul. 


sroilpa  of 

(1)  Tboae  planted  bj  Paul  and  Baratbas 
in  the  wild  regtons  of  Piiidia  and  Ly- 
eaortia,  at  AnUoch,  Iconiiun,  Derbc,  and 
Lystra.  (a)  Tlie  churches  of  Gal/Uia, 
founded  by  Panl  '    '  '  


lyofFin: 


hurdles 


1,  the  ft 


those  at  Ephe- 
■OS.  Smrrna.  Fergamus,  Thyatlra,  Sardis, 
I^illadelpbia,  Alexandria  Troae,  with  those 
of  Pkrygia,  reckoned  aa  belonging  to 
Asia,  al  Col08«e  and  Laodlces.  (4)  To 
tbee«  must  be  added  the  chnrdice  of"  the 
IMspeialon"  In  the  other  provjncee  of 
AsU  Minor,  to  whom  Pel«r  addreeses  hie 
flial  Eplitle,  namely  {besides  OalaUa  and 
Asia),  Pontnsi  Cappadoda,  and  Bithynla. 

The  tact  tbst  chnrdiee  were  pUnted 
orer  the  whola  of  Aala  Minor  (Lycia  and 
Cbrla  being  the  only  provia 


were  Independent  of 
Ihe  political  aociety  smldrt  which  they 
llTcd.  Beeldea,  tbe  strong  Jewish  element 
In  Ihe»  dtles  (In  spite  of  the  unbelief  ot 
the  majmlty)  furnished  cTerywheii  ■  no- 
cleiu  of  the  Christian  Cbnidi.  In  Emtem 
Eitri^  there  was  the  same  Helleninn 
Infused  with  >  Jewish  leaien. 


if  Phlllppi, 


A  the  port  of 


rllh  prnbablllly  from  the  sllnslo 
karcha  of  Sfscedools.    (3  Cor.  i 
i;Rom.  IV.  as.) 
%.  In  Brira  Qhe  province  ot  Achaia), 


besides 

that  at  Alhen^  the 


ins  chmi;h  at  Corinth  ai 


lea  Is  testlfled  by  the  Epistle  to 
The  EpisUe  also  alludea  to  tha 
If  ApolloB  In  Crete  (Tlu  lii  13). 


LInctly  marks  his  Ubonr* 


hreuBh  th 

eastern  part  ot 

Imit.  (Rom.  IT. 

IQ  Acta  m.  J.) 

f  chnrdi 

s  in  that  neigh- 

plied  in 

Dslmatia. 

C2Tto°irioO 

12,  That  Peter,  In  the  discharge  of  hla 
spedal  miesion  to  open  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  passed  heyoofl  thf  limits  of  Cff«ir'a 
rule   Into  the  rival  empire  of  Partttia 

„.™.=  ™  (perhaps  as  a  reluge  from  pert«sA\iia~iU 

a;/te  among  (he  /  quite  dear  it  wa  accept,  in  its  W^niwaw 
•UsperatoB,  the  J  the  name  of  the  place  Itom  ^Wfti  'to 
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wnte  his  Fint  Epblle.  Sabglari,  where  the  Wlthlo  tbe  UmlU  of  the  Bomiu  Em- 
Jews  of  (be  Essteni  DlspenLon  were  du-  pire.  the  Aponie  Phiuf  li  Btld  (o  bsie 
toemiu  ud  neslthj,  end  mslDtslned  inter-  tpenl  hie  Isst  jalt  at  HlenpaUa  In 
GODne  with  those  tnth  ol  Asia  Minor  snd  Phryffia ; "  mad  the  fbuDdstlon  of  th< 
Judes.  (See  JV.  T.  Bitt.,  ch.  xLx,  0  16.)  Importuit  Church  of  ^aaamdriOt  in 
Among  the  "  devont  Jews,  oat  of  eier}  SgTpt,  Is  sscrlbed  to  Job>  Habk,  tba 
nation  under  heaTen,"  who  were  at  Jem-  Evangellet  and  the  companion  (<  Bans- 


n  and  beanl  tba  preadiinfE  of  Peter     bas,   Pin: 
*  e  great   day    of  Pentecost,  those     bejond  tt 


preached  the  Gkspel  In 

.ve  been borled at  EdcsHj    Itlanot 

be  tonith  centorr  that  «a  find  the 

truUllnn  of  this  Apostle's  preaching  In 

■  """     "■"'"■  others  aeslgn  to  BAniaoLo- 


thst  is,  tbs  whole  region  of  the  Tlgrta 
and  Euphrates  and  the  bordering  lands 
to  the  east,  nhkh  [bnoed  tbe  chief  part 
of  the  Panliian  Empii        ~ 
so  famous  in  Jewish  hiatory.  we 

^  ~    ~  "--".aDieamatt^rofDationa]  pride  to 

Apoetolic  fijunder,  oracontempomrr  of 

It  would  seem  that  the  met  preaching  of  uuciet  and  tlie  Apostles,  for  the  ChnnA  of 

Oiilstlanltj  embrawd  all  secUons  oT  the  ever;  cDuntrr ;   and  some  of  the  most 

lace.  eitravagant  of  theae  clainis  have  been 

13.  The  remaining  conntrtes  in  the  list  petpetnoted ;  as  in  the  hononr  p*]d  in 
are  HgyH  and  the  pans  of  t.hjra  sbonl  Spain  lo  Jomps,  the  son  o(  Zebedee,  ss 
tyrtM.  Theee  regions  ot  Africa,  now  BaMtago  d>  Cimfoiliila;  in  France,  to 
inclnded  in  the  Roman  Empire,  had  re-  Wonjeioa  tbe  Arcopiglte,  as  Saint  DeBHI, 
oeived  a  strong  Infoelon  ot  Jewish  settlers.  »'"*=  rMto.  however,  is  dispnted  on  he- 
beginning  nom  tbe  time  of  the  Babjrlooisn  li>lf  of  Lauras,  Martha.  Usij  Uagdalene, 
capUTltj,  and  Increased  during  tbe  period  ""^  others;  and  in  Rnsala,  to  SX,  Andrew, 
of  the  Hellenistic  rale.  The  conversion  of  Gennany  was  aecribed 

U.  Proceedii^  lo  tbe  soBtbemmost  parts  '°  Malemua,  Encherius,  and  Talerins,  as 

of  A&ica,  as  then  known,  tbe  Eunnchfon-  legates  of  St,    Peler;   bot    there  is   no 

(■arted  by  Philip  larried  tbe  Gospel  to  evidence  thm  ChrisUanlty  had  yet  reached 

Ethiopia,  that  Is,  the  kingdom  of  Jfmii,  "■«  "  barbarian  "  nations  ot  Enropo,^ 

II.  Pasiing    from   the  Sacred  History 

w  thejradllions  of  the  <^™'.  we  are  at  [„_  „_ ',,  „,,    „,  .pocuphiTjd.  ,t  PMfr 

plainly treochEroiu  srouod.bysBoh  stories  !  R2jL£/ujll.lij  ibe  ■■  s=rta^cbn<Sii'i« 

aa  that  the  Apoetles  cost  tola  lo  dedde  a  i^imfc^Si  lu.  ibiiiiu  mla. ««  s.  rfma^. 

the  connirlcB  to  wlilch  they  should  sever-  <*■•«■)  !■■   sm"  ""n*  ""  i~3Hte"  u'  b»  i< 

ri!y  go  from  Jerusalem  (Oiat,  before  they  1^^^'^'^^^^^S^^S^ 


ID  CaUcomtii     OiOstj  with  "  Locnli  "    (Ftom  Mortbcolc'i 


CHAPTEE  III. 

AGE  OP  THE  APOSTOLIC  FATHEES. 


(A.D. 


12.) 


{  1.  CharactCT  of  the  Post-Apostolio  Church— The  Second  and  Third  Cen- 
taries  the  age  of  Apologiea  and  Persectiiions,  g  Q,  Jewish  uni  Hesihen 
Hostility — Calamnies  against  the  Cbristians.  §3.  Quiet  Rule  of  Nebvi 
(A.D.  96-98)— Policy  of  Trajan  (a.d.  98-117)— His  Edict  against  Illegal 
Societies — Pliujr's  Account  of  ChriBtianitj-  in  his  Correspondence  with 
Trajan — Its  resemblance  to  the  New  Testament  model — Trajan's  ReecTipt 
on  the  mode  of  dealing  with  the  Christians— The  Thh-d  Persecatwn. 
5  4.  The  Protomartyr  SrMEON,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem^IaNATIDa,  Bishop 
of  Antioch,  brought  before  Trajan  and  condemned  to  be  thrown  to  the 
lions  at  Rome — His  Journey  throagb  Asia  Ulnoi,  and  his  Letters  to  the 
Chnrohes- His  Martyrdom  at  the  Saturnalia,  g  5.  Popular  Rage 
^nat  the  Christians— Reign  of  Habrian  (a.D.  117-138)— The  earliest 
Apologies,  by  Quadratds  and  AriSTIDES  —  Hadrian's  mild  Rescript, 
{  6.  The  last  great  Revolt  of  the  Jews,  under  Akiba  and  Bar-cochab — 
Final  Desecration  of  Jerusalem  and  SeTcrance  of  the  Jews  and  Christians. 
§  7.  Schism  in  the  Church  of  Jerusalem— Sects  of  the  iVuzareBBjt,  the 
Eliimile$,  and  the  Eiceaaitea— Rise  of  the  Ebionite  Gnosticism— The 
I'taudo-Cbmentvies.  §  8.  Tolerant  Policy  of  Antoninus  Pius  (a.d,  138- 
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161);  but  continued  popular  enmity — Conversion  and  Life  of  JiTRiir 
Martyh — ^His  First  Apology^  addressed  to  Antoninus  Pius.  §  9.  Mabcus 
AuRELius  Antoninus  (a.d.  161-180) — ^His  Hatred  of  Christianity  as  a 
Philosopher  and  a  Ruler — ^The  Fourth  Persecution — ^Records  of  the  Cata- 
combis.  §  10.  The  Second  Apology  and  Martyrdom  of  JnsiiN  Mabttb 
— IMartyrdom  of  ^Ielito,  Bishop  of  Sardis — ^Persecution  at  Smyrna, 
and  Martyrdom  of  Polycarp.  §  11.  Persecution  in  Gaul — Origin  of 
the  Gallic  Church — Pothinus,  Bishop  of  Lyon — Letter  of  the  Churches 
of  Lyon  and  Yienne  relating  the  Martyrdoms  there.  §  12.  Legend  of  the 
"  Thundering  Legion."  §  13.  Reign  of  Commodus  (a.d.  180-192)— 
Martyrdom  of  Apollonius.  §  14.  Extension  of  the  Church  throughout 
the  Empire  during  the  Second  Century — Evidence  of  a  British  Church 
— Churches  in  the  East  beyond  the  Empire.  §  15.  Canon  of  the  New 
Testament  formed  in  the  Second  Century. 

§  1.  With  the  close  of  the  New  Testament  records,  and  the 
death  of  the  last  surviving  Apostle,  the  History  of  the  Church 
passes  from  its  sacred  to  its  purely  human  phase.  The  miraculous 
gifts  which  attested  the  divine  mission  of  the  Apostles  cease ;  not 
indeed  by  any  formal  record  of  their  withdrawal,  but  by  the  clear 
evidence  that  they  were  possessed  no  longer.  But  those  permanent 
gifts  which  mark  the  true  spirit  of  Christ,  and  which  Paul  valued 
above  tongues  and  prophetic  powers,  remain  with  the  Church.  It 
preserves,  during  the  second  and  third  centuries,  a  prevailing 
character  of  purity,  zeal  in  the  defence  and  propagation  of  the 
truth,  and  freedom  from  a  worldly  spirit.  A  constant  conflict  is 
maintained,  by  arguments  based  on  Scripture  and  reason,  both  with 
Jewish  and  heathen  adversaries,  and  with  the  corruptions  and  heresies 
that  sprang  up  within  the  Church ;  and  the  efforts  of  heathen  rulers 
to  root  out  the  new  faith  are  met  by  constancy  under  persecutioD. 

These  two  centuries  are  eminently  the  age  of  Apologies  and  Per- 
secutions ;  the  age  in  which  the  truths  of  Christianity  were  defended 
by  its  teachers,  and  attested  by  its  martyrs ;  for  it  had  become  as 
needful  to  refute  calumny  as  to  bear  suffering  and  death. 

§  2.  After  the  severance  made  between  Jews  and  Christians  by 
the  vast  increase  of  Gentile  converts  and  by  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
the  Christians  were  still  in  the  peculiar  position  of  being  obnoxious 
both  to  Jews  and  heathens,  alike  for  their  separation  from  Judaism 
and  for  their  connection  with  it.  They  were  still  commonly  regarded 
by  the  heathen  as  a  Jewish  sect ;  but  peculiar  hostility  was  excited  by 
a  religion,  which  was  seen  not  to  be  national,  but  to  claim  universal 
allegiance.  In  the  eyes  of  the  rulers,  the  Christian  churches  were  a 
new  form  of  the  dangerous  '*  illegal  associations  "  ;  while  both  rulers 
and  people  were  moved  to  hatred  by  calumnies  which  arose  from 
misunderstanding  of  the  Christian  doctrine  and  worship.  The  secresy 
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which  persecution  imposed  upon  their  meetings  was  at  once  a  source 
of  suspicion  and  an  opportunity  for  the  misrepresentations  of  in- 
formers ;  and  in  spreading  such  calumnies  the  Jews  found  a  grati- 
fication of  their  malignant  envy  of  the  Christians.^  The  fragments 
of  information  obtained  by  the  .curiosity  of  heathen  masters  from 
their  Christian  slaves  must  have  been  a  fruitful  source  of  mistake. 
What  they  heard  of  "  eating  the  body  of  Christ,"  in  the  Lord's  Supper, 
may  have  been  the  ground  of  the  charge  of  "  Thycstean  banquets";* 
the  familiar  fellowship  of  the  ''love-feasts,"  in  which  men  and 
women  joined,  may  have  been  distorted  into  riotous  banquets  and 
promiscuous  intercourse ;'  and  the  prominence  assigned  to  spiritual 
influence  may  have  been  the  foundation  for  the  charge  of  magic — a 
power  which  was  claimed,  in  that  age,  by  most  teachers  of  new 
religions.^  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  some  colour  was  given  to  these 
accusations  by  the  doctrines  and  practices  with  which  some  of  the 
heretical  sects  had  already  corrupted  Christianity.^ 

To  all  this  was  added  the  interested  opposition  which  sprang  from 
the  same  motive  as  that  of  Demetrius  at  Ephesus.  The  priests, 
and  all  those  whose  livelihood  depended  either  on  the  heathen 
wcHrship  or  on  the  spectacles^and  amusements  which  the  Christians 
abhorred, — and  for  abhorring  which  they  were  held  up  to  the  people 
as  enemies  of  human  happiness,^ — all  these  could  at  any  time  raise 
popular  tumults,  in  which  the  Christians  were  first  assailed  and 
then  made  responsible  for  the  disturbance;  or  they 'could  invoke 
the  law  against  illegal  superstitions,*^  if  not  some  special  laws  still 
in  force  against  the  Christians. 

§  3.  Such  laws  slumbered  while  Nebva,  to  use  the  words  of 
Tacitus,   "united  what    had    long    been   irreconcilable — supreme 

*  Justin  Martyr,  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  17 ;  Orig.  c.  Cehum,  vi.  27.  Most  of 
OUT  information  about  these  calumnies  is  naturally  derived  hova.  the 
replies  to  them  by  the  Christian  Apologists.  They  are  doubtless  referred 
to  in  Tacitus's  character  of  the  Christians  as  "  per  flagxtia  invisos." 

*  Jnstin  Martyr,  Apd.  i.  26 ;  Irenaeus ;  and  other  authorities,  cited  by 
Canon  Robertson,  Hist,  of  the  Christian  Church,  vol.  i.  p.  10. 

'  Possibly  the  rite  of  baptism  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  this 
charge. 

*  The  hymns,  which  formed  so  conspicuous  a  part  of  Christian  worship, 
may  have  been  Regarded  as  incantations  of  sorcery. 

*  ^'Cleinent  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  iii.  2,  p.  514)  charges  the  Carpocra- 
tiaas  with  the  abominations  which  were  falsely  imputed  to  the  Church." 
Bobertson,  /.  c.  •  "  Odio  humani  generis  convicti "  (Tacitus). 

'  Besides  this  general  law,  special  laws  had  been  made  against  the 
Christians  by  Nero  and  Domitian ;  and,  though  some  hold  them  to  have 
been  repealed,  Tertullian  expressly  states  that  those  of  Nero  were  left 
standing  when  his  other  acts  were  abrogated.  The  existence  of  such  laws 
would  explain  FHny*s  sending  Christians  to  execution  on  their  mere  con- 
fession of  the  name. 
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power  and  liberty"  (a.d.  96-98).^  But  the  system  by  whicli 
Tbajan  (a.d.  98-117)  "daily  increased  the  happiness  of  the 
Empire  "  involved  the  severe  repression  of  every  source  of  danger  to 
the  public  security.  In  this  spirit,  early  in  his  reign,  he  issued  an 
edict  against  the  guilds  or  clubs  (hetcerice);  and  the  Christian 
churches  were  special  objects  of  the  inquisition  made  for  such,  on 
account  of  the  mystery  in  which  their  worship  and  usages  were 
involved.^ 

It  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  younger  Pliny  to  enforce  this  edict 
as  Proconsul  of  Bithynia  and  Pontus,  where  we  have  seen  that 
Christianity  was  already  deeply  rooted,  especially  among  the  Jews.' 
Within  half  a  century  of  Peter's  martyrdom,  Pliny  found  the 
heathen  temples  almost  deserted ;  and  the  want  of  a  market  for 
the  sacrificial  animals  threatened  the  prosperity  of  his  province. 
Among  the  accused  were  persons  of  every  rank,  of  both  sexes,  and 
of  all  ages ;  nor  had  "  the  contagion,  of  this  superstition  "  infected 
the  cities  only,  the  usual  centres  of  new  opinions,  but  even  the 
villages  and  the  country  districts.* 

Such  is  the  account  which  Pliny  writes  to  Trajan,  while  asking 
how  he  is  to  deal  with  this  large  class  of  persons,  who  were  accused 
of  no  crime  but  their  religion.  He  had  doubted  whether  he  ought 
to  punish  "  the  name  itself,  if  free  from  crimes,  or  the  crimes 
cohering  with  the  name";  and  the  discovery  that  there  were  no 
such  crimes  seems  to  have  surprised  the  philosopher,  who  had  shared 
the  prejudices  of  his  friend  Tacitus.  At  first  he  had  deemed  it 
enough  to  ask  the  accused  whether  they  were  Christians,  and,  on 
their  repeated  confession,  he  had  put  some  of  them  to  de^th, 
reserving  those  who  were  citizens  to  be  sent  to  Kome.  **  I  had  no 
doubt,"  writes  the  philosopher,  **that,  whatever  it  was  that  they 

^  See  Tac.  A(jric.  3. 

^  That  this  edict  was  the  mainspring  of  the  ensuing  persecution,  is  seen 
in  the  words  of  Pliny,  writing  to  Trajan: — "Secundum  mandata  tua, 
hetaerias  esse  vetueram."     {Epist  x.  96,  §  7  ;  comp.  Epist.  x.  36.) 

^  See  1  Peter  1.  1.  The  Jews  had  probably  gone  into  these  provinces  as 
commercial  speculators  in  the  track  of  the  Roman  armies.  The  prevalence 
of  Christianity  there,  in  the  second  century,  is  confirmed  by  Lucian  (^Alex- 
ander, c.  45).  The  date  of  Pliny's  government  is  unfortunately  doubtfid ; 
whether  a.d.  103-105  or  111-113.  Clinton  places  the  correspondence  in 
a.d.  104;  Pagi  and  Merivale  in  a.d.  112 ;  and  Pagi  conjectures  that  the 
occasion  arose  out  of  the  refusal  of  the  Christians  to  join  in  the  sacrifices 
at  Trajan's  Quindecennalia — the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  his  adoption  as 
heir  of  the  empire. 

*  This  is  an  early  sign  of  the  distinction  which  is  still  testified  by  the 
word  "  pagan."  The  pagani  were  simply  people  of  the  country  districts 
(pagOf  fts  opposed  to  those  of  the  cities,  urhani;  and  the  former  class 
adhered,  in  great  part,  to  the  old  religion,  even  after  the  imperial  establish- 
ment of  Christianity. 
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confessed,  their  wilfulness  and  inflexible  obstiuacy  deserved  punish- 
ment." But  in  this  first  record  of  a  systematic  persecution,  we  find 
that  the  courage  of  some  gave  way,  and  they  became  what  the 
Church  afterwards  called  "the  lapsed."  Many,  who  were  accused 
on  anonymous  information,^  were  allowed  to  clear  themselves  by 
offering  incense  to  the  gods  of  Rome  and  to  the  emperor's  statue, 
and  by  cursing  the  name  of  Christ.  There  were  some  who  at  first 
confessed  and  then  retracted,  declaring  that  they  had  renounced 
Christianity  as  much  as  three  or  even  twenty  years  before.'  From 
these  the  proconsul  hoped  to  get  light  on  the  vile  practices  which 
rumour  ascribed  to  the  Christians ;  and  the  result  of  his  enquiries 
gives  such  a  picture  of  the  worship  and  life  of  the  early  Church, 
that  his  letter  has  been  called  the  First  Apology  for  Christianity  .^ 

In  Pliny's  own  words,  "They  affirmed  this  to  have  been  the 
sum  of  their  fault  on  rather  error,  that  they  used  to  assemble  on  a 
fixed  day  he/ore  it  was  lights  and  to  sing  responsively  a  hymn  to 
Christ  as  to  a  god ;  ^  and  they  hound  themselves  hy  a  sacramental 
oathy*  not   to   some  crime  *^ — as  the  proconsul  had  expected  to 

'  Observe  this  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  Christians  were  exposed  to 
the  private  enmity,  and  other  base  motives,  of  anonymous  informers,  who 
appear  to  have  been  generally  Jews.   Compare  Trajan's  answer,  below. 

•  The  conjecture  of  Pagi  that  the  period  of  twenty  years  refers  back  to 
Domitian's  persecution,  cannot  be  accepted  as  evidence  for  the  date.  It 
might  just  as  well  be  argued  that  the  three  years  point  back  to  Trajan's 
edict  against  the  TietcericB.  Robertson  observes  that  "  the  equivocal  be- 
havibiir  of  these  persons  leaves  it  in*doubt  whether  they  really  apostatized, 
or  whether  they  used  the  licence  which  was  sanctioned  by  some  heretical 
wec^  and  disavowed  their  belief  in  order  to  escape  danger." 

•  The  following  is  the  text  of .  this  invaluable  testimony  to  primitive 
Christianity.  Pliny  is  speaking  of  those  who  had  recanted  : — *^  Adfirma- 
bant  autem  banc  fuisse  summam  vel  culpae  suae  vel  erroris,  quod  essent 
soliti  stato  die  ante  lucem  convenire,  carmenque  Christo  quasi  deo  dicere 
secom  invicem,  seque  sacramento  non  in  scelus  aliquod  obstringere,  sed  ne 
furta,  ne  latrocinla,  ne  adulteria  committerent,  ne  fidem  fallerent,  ne  de- 
positum  appellati  abnegarent ;  quibus  peractis  morem  sibi  discedendi  fuisse, 
rursusque  ad  capiendum  cibum,  promiscuum  tamen  et  innoxium." 

•  That  this  certain  day  was  the  Lord's-dai/,  or  first  day  of  the  week,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  practice  of  the  Apostolic  Churches  (Acts  xx.  7 ;  1  Cor. 
xri.  2).  The  hour,  before  daylight — the  very  time  of  Christ's  resurrec- 
tion— ^was  also  that  which  even  slaves  could  call  their  own.  The  natural 
inference  is  that  the  primitive  Christians  observed  the  Lord's-day  for 
worship,  but  made  no  attempt  to  deprive  their  masters  of  their  labour 
on  that  day. 

•  "  Carmen dicere  secwm  invicem "  seems  to  imply  the  anfi- 

phonal  singing  which  was  characteristic  of  Jewish  psalmody.  .  For  the 
hymnology  of  the  Apostolic  Church  compare  Acts  iv.  24-26  ;  Eph.  v.  19  ; 
Col.  iii.  16  ;  James  v.  13. 

•  The  sacramentum  is  taken  by  some  for  the  baptismal  vow.  It  was  not 
the  Lord's  Supper,  fbr  this  was  celebrated  in  the  evening. 

C.  CH.  IP 
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discover,  like  the  conspiracies  wMch  were  cemented  by  anhallowed 
rites — "  bui  that  they  would  commit  no  thefts^  nor  robheries^  nor 
adulteries^  nor  break  their  word,  nor  deny  a  deposit  when  caXitd 
upon:  having  done  which,  their  usage  was  to  depart,  and  to 
assemble  again  to  take  food,  which,  however,  was  common  and 
guiltless.**  ^ 

This  account,  given  by  recreants,  and  preserved  in  the  words  of 
an  impartial  enemy  of  the  faith,  reflects  at  every  point  the  indica- 
tions of  the  New  Testament  concerning  the  primitive  Chaibh: 
their  meeting  for  worship  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  before  . 
daylight,  and  again,  when  the  day's  work  was  done,  to  eat  the 
Lord's  Supper  in  connection  with  their  own  Feast  of  Love;  the 
prominence  given  in  their  worship  to  hymns  of  praise,  in  which 
divine  honour  was  paid  to  Christ  ;*  and  the  strict  bond  of  holiness 
and  honesty  on  which  their  fellowship  was. based.  Pliny  tested 
their  confession  by  the  evidence  of  two  female  servants,  evidently 
deaconesses '  of  the  Church,  whom  he  put  to  the  torture,  but  he 
still  extracted  proof  of  nothing  but  'immoderate  addiction  to  a 
perverae  suijerstition." 

Such  was  the  case  which  Pliny  submitted  to  Trajan,  asking  how 
he  should  deal  with  the  Christians :  whether  he  should  be  satisfied 
with  a  recantation,  and  whether  any  favour  should  be  shown  to 
the  young  and  weak.  He  adds  that  his  measures  had  brought 
back  many  worshippers  to  the  temples,  and  advises  a  moderate 
policy  as  the  best  means  of  recovering  many  more.  Trajan's  answer 
is  deeply  interesting,  as  showing  the  policy  deliberately  adopted 
towards  Christianity  by  him  whom  all  historians,  from  Tacitus 

*  These  words  clearly  refer  to  the  charge  of  "  Thjestean  banquets," 
which  appears  to  have  usually  taken  the  form  of  their  alleged  eating  the 
flesh  of  children ;  a  charge  which  was  very  frequently  made  against  the 
Jews,  in  ancient  as  well  as  medieval  times.  The  *^  cibum  promiacuum**  ap- 
pears to  mean  ordinary  food,  as  distinguished  from  the  revolting  banquets 
(obnoxiumy  the  opposite  to  innoxium)  charged  against  them.  Hie  meal 
itself  was  doubtless  the  ^ydini  or  love-feast^  which  was  eaten  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Lord's  Supper. 

*  Even  if  the  words  "  quasi  deo  "  were  Pliny's  own  gloss,  of  which  there 
is  no  proof,  the  fact  remains,  that  hymns  of  worship  were  addressed  to 
Christ.  The  recreants,  who  had  just  cleared  themselves  by  invoking  the 
gods  of  Bome,  must  surely  have  meant  the  same  kind  of  divine  worship 
when  they  said  that  they  had  hitherto  invoked  the  name  of  Christ,  a$  ^ 
lie  were  a  god  Qjuasi  deo).  And  it  is  to  be  observed,  in  the  whole  history 
of  Roman  persecutions,  that  Christ  is  made  correlative  with  the  gods,  not 
regarded  as  the  mere  leader  of  a  sect.  The  Christians  are  required  to 
abjure  His  name,  and  to  invoke  the  names  of  tJie  gods,  as  a  point  of  religion, 
and  the  name  of  the  emperor,  as  a  point  of  loyalty. 

'  "  Ancillis,  quae  mijiistrw  dicebantur."  Comp.  Rom.  xvi.  1 :  ^IfiiiP 
•  •  .  .  .  oZaay  hidxovov  r^s  kKK\ii<rlas  r^s  kv  Kty xp^ttTs, 
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doviiwardsy  hold  up  to  admiration  as  the  most  just  and  statesmau- 

^^  among  the  emperors.^   He  approves  of  the  proconsul's  measures 

thus  &r,  and  p:efer8  leaving  him  a  large  discretion  to  laying  down 

A  rigid  rule.    He  directs  that  the  informers  should  he  discouraged, 

and  that  no  inquisition  should  he  made  for  the  Christians;  hut 

those  who  are  convicted  are  to  he  punished.    Those,  however,  who 

deny  that  they  are  Christians,  however  much  suspected  in  the  past, 

nay  obtain  pardon  by  s^upplicating  the  gods  of  Rome.  •  The  policy 

has  annouiKied  was  to  connive  at  the  existence  of  the  new  religion, 

0  long  as  it  was  not  forced  on  the  notice  of  the  government  in  such 

manner  as  to  require  the  execution  of  the  laws ;  but  none  the  less 

J2A  Christianity  branded  as  a  legal  crime  by  the  rescript  of  one  of 

tie  noblest  emperors.'    Such  was  the  result  of  viewing  it  in  the 

ight  of  mere  policy,  without  inquiring  into  its  truth. 

The  soflferings  of  the  Christians  under  Trajan  are  reckoned  as  the 

^ird  OenercH  FeneciUum. 

§  i.  It  WBS  probably  before  and  independently  of  the  emperor's 
escript^  that  the  protomartyr  of  the  Post-Apostolic  Church  fell  a 
ictim  to  the  hatred  of  the  Jews.-  This  was  Stmeon,  who  is  said 
0  have  been  a  kinsman  of  our  Lord,  being  the  son  of  Cleophas,  and 
.  brother  of  James  the  Just,  on  whose  death  he  was  chosen  Bishop 
if  Jerusalem.  Eusebius  relates  the  tradition,  that  Symeon  was 
ienounced  by  some  Jewish  heretics  as  one  of  the  progeny  of  David, 
ind,  after  enduring  cruel  tortures  with  a  constancy  that  amazed  the 
ookers-bn,  he  was  crucified  at  the  age  of  a  hundred-and-twenty. 

But  the  most  striking  event  of  this  persecution  was  the  mar- 
yrdom  of  Ignatius,  the  ven^ble  Bishop  of  Antioch,  after  a  trial 
}y  the  emperor  in  person.  Ignatius  is  said  to  have  been  a  disciple 
i  St.  John,'  and  to  have  succeeded  Euodius  at  Antioch  about  the 
rear  70.  It  was  probably  during  Trajan's  stay  at  Antioch  on  his 
narch  to  Parthia,  and  when  the  capital  of  the  East  was  laid  in 
•uin  by  an  earthquake,  in  which  the  emperor  nearly  lost  his  life, 
iat  this  alarm  (like  the  fire  under  Nero)  caused  new  inquisition  to 
be  made  for  those  obnoxious  to  the  gods.*    Whether  selected  as 

1  This  estimate  of  Trajan  has  not  been  confined  to  heathens.  Of  Gregory 
the  Great  ^  it  is  said  that  he  was  so  impressed  with  the  thoughts  of  the 
justice  and  goodness  of  this  heathen  sovereign,  that  he  earnestly  prayed  in 
St.  Peter's  Church,  that  God  would  even  now  give  him  grac^  to  know  the 
name  of  Christ  and  to  be  converted."  (Dean  Stanley,  Memorials  of  Canter' 
Imryj^.  23.) 

*  We  may  do  justice  to  Trajan's  decision  from  his  own  point  of  view, 
without  denying  the  force  of  Tertullian's  indignant  comment :  *^  0  sen- 
tentiam  necessitate  confusam  I  Negat  inquirendos,  ut  innoccntcs  ;  et  man- 
dat  puniendos,  ut  nocentes  "  (^Apol.  2). 

»  Hieron.  de  Vir.  lilust  c.  16. 

*  It  is  not  certain  to  which  of  Trajan's  visits  to  Antioch  the  sentence  of 
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a  chief  victim,  or  coming  forward  of  his  own  free  will,*  Ignatius 
gladly  embraced  the  opportunity  of  pleading  the  cause  of  Christ, 
and  explaining  his  faith  before  the  emperor ;  but  his  "  good  con- 
fession" was  early  transformed  into  an  exchange  of  rhetorical 
speeches  between  him  and  Trajan.  In  the  end,  he  was  condemued 
to  bo  thrown  to  the  lions  at  Rome,  whose  populace  would  he 
gratified  with  the  spectacle,  by  which  Trajan  may  have  feared  to 
provoke  the  Christians  of  the  always  restless  Eastern  city.  It 
seems,  too,  that  Trajan  counted  on  the  deep  impression  that  would 
be  made  through  the  empire,  whether  this  leader  of  the  new  religion 
were  induced  to  apostatize  through  the  long  delay  and  baTdships 
of  his  journey,  or  by  his  public  execution  in  the  capital,  after  being 
led  in  chains  through  those  parts  of  the  empire  where  Christianity 
most  prevailed.  But  the  real  effect  was  to  enable  Ignatius  to 
confirm  those  churches  by  his  presence  or  his  letters,  and  his  only 
fear  through  the  long  journey  was  lest  the  intercession  of  his  firiencti 
should  rob  him  of  his  crown  of  martyrdom. 

He  was  carried,  in  charge  of  ten  brutal  soldiers,  from  Seleucia  hf 
sea  to  Smyrna,  where  he  met  his  fellow-disciple  and  follower  in 
martyrdom,  Polycabp,  and  the  Bishops  of  Ephesus,  Magnesiay  and 
Tralles,  by  whom  he  sent  letters  to  their  churches,  and  he  also 
wrote  to  his  brethren  at  Rome.  From  Troas  he  sent  back  letters  to 
Polycarp  and  the  Church  of  Smyrna,  and  one  to  the  Church  of 
Philadelphia,  whose  bishop  had  come  to  meet  him.'  Thence  he 
sailed  to  Neapolis  in  Macedonia,  and,  having  crossed  by  land  to 
Epidamnus,  was  carried  round  by  sea  to  Portus  (the  harbour  of 
l^ome)  near  Ostia.  He  was  hurried  to  Rome,  not  to  disappoint  the 
people  of  such  an  addition  to  the  wild  mirth  of  the  Saturnalia 
as  the  sight  of  a  venerable  leader  of  the  Christians  brought  from 
the  extreme  East  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  lions  in  the  Colossemn, 
where  he  sufiFered  on  the  20th  of  December.*  He  is  said  to  have  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  nothing  of  his  mortal  body  might  remain  nnde- 
voured ;  and  only  the  larger  and  harder  bones  were  left  to  bo  gathered 

Ignatius  should  be  referred  ;  but  the  weight  of  opinion  is  in  favour  of  that 
referred  to  above,  according  to  which  Clinton  fixes  the  martyrdom  at 
A.D.  115. 

*  The  statement,  that  Ignatius  "  was  voluntarily  led "  before  the  em- 
peror, admits  of  either  interpretation.  It  must  be  added,  however,  that 
the  Acts  of  the  Martyrdom  of  Ignatius^  in  which  these  words  occur, 
and  which  give  the  conversation  between  the  bishop  and  the  emperor,  aro  of 
doubtful  genuineness,  and  the  latter  part,  at  least,  is  usually  given  up  as 
spurious.     (See  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  16.) 

*  Respecting  the  Epistles  ascribed  to  Ignatius,  see  Chap.  IV.  §  4. 

'  Ilis  martyrdom  was  on  the  last  day  of  the  Sigillarici,  a  feast  attached 
to  the  SaiurtMliu, 
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np  by  his  brethren,  and  carried  back  to  Antiocb,  amidst  marks  of 
grief  and  honour  from  all  the  churches  on  the  road.  It  was  left  for 
a  later  age  to  make  the  relics  of  martyrs  an  object  of  worship. 

§  5.  The  exposure  of  Ignatius  in  the  Colosseum  gave  an  impulse, 
as  Trajan  had  probably  intended,  to  the  popular  prejudice  which 
was  ready  to  visit  every  public  calamity  on  those  who  refused  alike 
to  worship  th6  national  gods  and  to  indulge  the  national  vices  ;  and 
every  pli^e  or  famine  or  earthquake  or  defeat  was  a  signal  for 
the  mob  assembled  in  the  amphitheatres  of  every  -city  to  raise  the 
cry,  '*  Christianos  ad  leones  /"  The  demand  for  their  destruction, 
made  on  the  occasion  of  Hadrian's  ^  second  visit  to  Athens,  called 
forth  the  earliest  of  those  Apologies^  which  a  succession  of  Christian 
writers  addressed  to  the  emperors,  in  explanation  and  vindication  of 
the  Christian  faith  and  character,  during  the  second  and  third  cen- 
turies. The  first  of  these  "  Apologists  "  were  Quadbatus,  a  disciple 
of  the  Apostles,  and  Bishop  of  Athens,  and  Abistides,  a  converted 
philosopher  of  the  same  city.  Their  writings,  addressed  to  Hadrian 
about  the  year  125,  are  no  longer  extant,  but  we  may  judge  of  their 
contents  by  the  arguments  of  their  successors.  One  chief  object 
was  to  refute  the  charges  brought  against  the  Christians  by  their 
Jewish  adversaries,  and  to  dissipate  the  prejudice  which  confounded 
them  with  the  Jews.  Hadrian,  who  made  it  his  business  to  study 
philosophic  questions  at  all  the  great  seats  of  learning,  was  the 
more  open  to  conviction,  as  the  renewal  of  Jewish  revolt  was  one  of 
the  chief  troubles  of  his  reign.  An  appeal  came  to  him,  about  the 
same  time,  from  the  Proconsul  of  Asia,  against  the  cruelties 
inflicted  on  the  Christians  at  the  bidding  of  popular  clamour.  A 
rescript  to  the  provincial  governors  forbad  the  punishment  of  the 
Christians,  except  in  due  form  of  law  and  for  crimes  distinctly 
proved,  and  ordered  false  informations  against  them  to  be  severely 
punished.  But  this  fell  far  short  of  toleration,  for  the  existing  laws 
were  left  to  be  enforced  as  the  local  magistrates  might  think  fit. 

§  6.  The  Jewish  disturbances  just  referred  to  were  the  means  of 
completing  the  severance  between  Judaism  and  Christianity.  The 
terrible  Jewish  War  of  Titus  had  been  followed  by  strict  measures 
to  keep  down  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  race  throughout  the 
empire,  which  needed  not  to  be  inflamed  by  the  fabulous  cruelties 

*  Hadrian  succeeded  Trajan  on  August  8th,  117,  and  reigned  till  July 
10th,  138. 

•  The  readers  for  whom  this  work  is  meant  will  hardly  need  a  warning 
not  to  confound  ^kvoKoyla  with  our  colloquial  "  apology,"  like  the  king 
who    remarked    on  Bishop  Watson's  famous  Apology  for  the  Bible — "  I 
never  knew  that  the  Bible  needed  an  Apology  I "    It  should  be  cibsei^ft^, 
however,  that  an  apo/ogf/  is  not  merelj  an  argument  on    the  evidence* 
of  Cbrfstianitf,  but  speciGcally  an  answer  to  charges  against  it. 
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whicli  the  Rabbinical  writers  ascribe  to  Trajan.  On  the  opportunity  • 
given  by  the  withdrawal  of  his  legions  for  the  ParthifUl  War,  a 
revolt  broke  out  first  in  Cyprus,  the  refuge  of  many  fugitives  from 
Palestine,  and  next  in  Egypt  and  the  province  of  Cyrene,  and  ivas 
marked  everywhere  by  cruel  massacres  and  murderous  retaliation. 
The  rebellion  was  put  down  with  a  severity  which  the  emperor, 
victorious  in  the  East,  extended  to  the  Jews  of  Mesopotamia,  who 
had  enjoyed  toleration  under  the  Parthian  kings. 

Hadrian,  who  as  Trajan's  lieutenant  had  crushed  the  revolt  in 
Cyprus,  kept  down  the  embers  of  rebellion  by  the  force  which  he 
withdrew  from  Partbia.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  revived  national 
spirit  was  fostered  in  Palestine  by  the  mystic  teaching  of  the 
schools  of  Tiberias,  which  produced  a  new  head  in  the  Rabbi 
Akiba,  and  a  new  hand  in  a  man  of  superhuman  size  and  strength, 
who  assumed  the  name  of  Bab-cochab,  that  is,  Son  of  the  Star.* 
The  final  provocation  is  said  ^  to  have  been  given  by  the  settlement 
of  a  colony  of  veterans  at  Jerusalem,  which  Hadrian  had  resolved 
to  make  a  Roman  city  (a.d.  131).  The  revolt  was  at  first  successful, 
and  it  lasted  for  three  years  before  it  was  suppressed,  with  the 
slaughter  of  580,000  Jews  in  Palestine  (a.d.  132-135).  The  site  of 
the  Holy  City  was  occupied  and  desecrated  by  a  Roman  colony,  on 
which  Hadrian,  in  celebrating  his  VicenncUiaf  bestowed  the  name  of 
^Ha  CapitoUna^  combining  with  his  own  fEunily  name  the  titie 
of  the  Capitoline  Jove,  whose  temple  was  now  reared  on  Mount 
Zion.  All  Jews  were  forbidden  to  enter  the  new  city  on  pain  of 
death ;  but  an  exception  was  made  in  favour  of  those  Christians 
who  declared  their  severance  from  Judaism  by  abandoning  the  dis- 
tinctive Jewish  practices.  The  majority  of  the  Church  in  Judca 
accepted  the  condition,  chose  a  bishop  of  Grentile  race,  and  adopted 
Gentile  usages.  Thus,  as  is  the  natural  course  of  great  organic 
changes,  the  bond  which  had  lost  all  vital  force  was  finally  severed 
by  an  impulse  from  without. 

§  7.  But  the  change  caused  a  new  schism  in  the  Church  itself, 
which  some  trace  back  to  the  time  of  Symeon's  death.'  Those  who 
adhered  to  the  Mosaic  law  formed  a  separate  community  at  the  old 
refuge  of  the  Church  in  Pella,  and  other  places  beyond  the  Jordan. 
They  divided  again  into  two  sects.    The  Nazareans  adhered  to  the 

*  In  allusion  to  the  "  Star  of  Jacob"  predicted  by  Balaam  (Numb.  xxiv. 
17).     For  further  details  of  this  last  Jewish  War,  see  the  Introduction  to 
the  Student's  N,  T.  Hist.^  chap.  v.  §  12. 
'  Dio  Cass.  Iziz.  12. 

'  Hegesippus,  ap.  Euseb.  H,  E.  iii.  32.     Elsewhere  (iv.  22)  the  same 
writer  calls  the  Judaizing  corrupter  of  the  Church  Thebuthis;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  this  is  the  name  of  a  ^^exsoii,  ox  a  t«AVftcV\N%  term,  de- 
noting  an  **  opposition,**  which  is  cast  off  as  xetuse.  (^^^  Qi\«8,<^«,  ^<^,V 
pp.  98,  99,  notes). 
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• 

whole  Christian  faith  without  renouncing  the  character  and  cus- 
toms of  Jews,  which,  however,  they  did  not  impose  on  Gentile 
converts;  in  a  word,  they  clung  to  the  position  of  the  earliest 
Jewish  Gbiistians.  The  other  party,  who  were  afterwards 
called  Ebionites}^  were  the  tnie  successors  of  the  Judaizing 
opponents  of  Paul.  They  held  the  law  of  Moses  to  he  still 
hinding  in  every  detail,  and  necessary  for  salvation,  and  they 
r^arded  Jesus  as  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary.  Both  sects  are 
often  confounded  hy  early  writers  under  the  latter  name,  hut  those 
who  distinguish  them  regard  the  Ehionites  only  as  heretical. 

A  third  hranch  of  these  Judaizing  sects  was  formed  by  the  blend- 
ing of  the  Ehionites  with  the  Jewish  Essenes,'  who  also  were  strong 
beyond  the  Jordan,  and  by  a  fiu-ther  intermixture  with  elements 
fnmi  heathen  philosophy  and  magic,  forming  a  compoimd  of  what 
would  now  be  called  asceticism,  ritualism,  rationalism,  and  pseudo- 
spiritualism,  a  mixture  less  strange  in  practice  than  in  theory. 
They  were  called  the  Ekesaites '  or  Sampsceans ;  and  their  final 
development  is  seen  in  the  Ebionite  branch  of  the  great  Gnostic 
heresy,  the  tenets  of  which  were  propounded  in  the  Clementines,  or 
forged  writings  ascribed  to  Clemens  Komanus,  which  belong  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  second  century.    (See  Chapter  IV,  §  14.) 

§  8.  The  ix)licy  of  Hadrian  towards  the  Church  was  continued  by 
the  just  and  gentle  Antoninus  Pros.*  In  reply  to  the  request  of  the 
governors  for  directions  in  dealing  with  the  popular  cry  for  vengeance 
on  the  Christians,  he  ordered  a  strict  adherence  to  Hadrian's  edict 
in  their  favour.*  But  they  were  still  troubled  by  popular  dis- 
turbances;* and  their  adversaries,  Jews,  heretics,  and  heathen, 
demanded  their  imnishment,  on  the  ground  of  the  old  calumnies, 

^  Tertullian  is  the  eariiest  writer  who  mentions  an  hercsiarch  named 
Ebion,  a  curious  example  of  how  soon  a  personal  eponymus  is  invented 
from  a  collective  name.    The  true  derivation  is  from  JVIX,  (ebion,  "  poor  "), 

a  name  which  was  either  assumed  in  the  secondary  sense  of  "  pious  **  (comp. 
Katt.  V.  3),  or,  as  some  say,  applied  by  the  Jews  in  derision  to  the  whole 
body  of  Christians,  and  afterwards  transferred  by  the  latter  to  these  de- 
spised heretics. 

•  On  the  character  and  tenets  of  the  Essenes,  see  the  Introduction  to 
the  N,  T.  Hist.,  Appendix,  Sect.  IV.  §  13. 

•  TTiis  name  is  derived  by  the  ecclesiastical  writers  from  a  leader  named 
Etkesai,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Trajan ;  but  the  sectaries  themselves 
explained  it  as  ^D3  7^|1)  i*^*  ^^vaius  K€Ka\vfiiA4vrif  ''  hidden  power." 

•  He  reigned  ?rom  July  10th,  138,  to  March  7th,  161. 

•  Melito,  ap.  Euseb.  JI.  E,  iv.  26.     There  is  an  "  Edictum  ad  Commune 
Asis,"  in  which  Antoninus  instructs  the  Council  of  Asia  to  punish  with 
death  all  who  should  molest  the  Christians ;  but  this  is  generaUy  i^^sit^^^ 
as  spurious.     (See  GJesehr,  vol.  i.  p.  130  j  jRobertson,  vol.  i.  p.  ^^^ 

•  One  example  is  a  persecution  at  Athens,  in  which  B\shoT>  Y\x\Am% 
suffered.     (Dionys.  Corinth,  nji.  Euscb,  H.  E,  iv.  23.) 
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among  which  that  of  atheism  was  insisted  on,  because  the  GhrigtiaikB 
had  neither  temples  nor  altars,  images  nor  sacrifices. 

It  was  in  reply  to  these  charges  that  the  philosopher  Jusmr, 
who  earned  the  surname  of  Mabttb  in  the  next  reign,  addressed  to 
the  emperor  the  earliest  extant  Apology,    Another  of  his  apologetic 
works  (the  Dialogue  with  the  Jew  Trypho)  exhibits  the  first  complete' 
portrait  of  a  Christian  of  the  age  after  the  Apostles. 

Flavius  Justinus,  whom  TertuUian  surnames  "  Philosopher  and 
Martyr,"  was  a  native  of  Palestine,  but  of  Greek  race,  bom  at  the 
city  of  Flavia  Neapolis  (now  NaMm),  on  the  site  of  the  fJEtmous 
Sychem  in  Samaria,  about  the  end  of  the  first  century  or  the 
beginning  of  the  second.  In  his  search  for  truth  he  had  studied  the 
various  forms  of  Greek  philosophy,  and  had  at  last  adopted  Flato- 
nism.  One  day  he  was  walking  by  the  sea-shore  in  deep  meditar 
tion,^  when  he  was  met  by  an  old  man  of  mild  and  reverend 
appearance,  who  directed  him  to  turn  from  his  vain  studies  to  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  to  pray  "  that  the 
gates  of  light  might  be  opened  "  to  him.  The  truth  of  what  he  read 
was  confirmed  by  what  he  saw  of  the  constancy  of  the  ChristianB 
unc^er  persecution ;  and  he  devoted  his  life  to  the  support  of  his  new 
faith  as  an  itinerant  evangelist,  with  no  office  in  the  Church.  His 
calling  is  expressed  in  his  own  words,  "  Every  one  who  can  preach 
the  truth,  and  does  not  preach  it,  incurs  the  judgment  of  God.* 
The  philosopher's  cloak,*  which  he  retained,  helped  to  secure  him  a 
hearing  in  various  cities  of  the  East,  as  well  as  at  Rome,  where  he 
opened  a  regular  school  of  Christian  philosophy,  and  addressed  his 
First  Apology  to  Antoninus  Pius. 

In  this  work,  and  in  Justin's  other  writings,'  we  have  a  vindica- 
tion both  of  the  character  of  the  Christians  and  the  truth  of  their 
religion.  He  denounces  the  injustice  of  withholding  toleration  from 
them  alone.  He  repels  the  charges  of  atheism,  immorality,  and 
disloyalty.  He  deduces  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity  from  the 
twofold  argument,  which  has  ever  since  been  urged,  of  prophecy 
and  miracles;  and  confirms  it  by  the  pure  morality  taught  by 
Christ  and  practised  by  His  disciples  down  to  his  own  time;  by 
their  firmness  in  confessing  their  faith,  even  to  death ;  and  by  the 

^  Some  understand  the  scene  to  be  at  Ephesus,  and  others  at  C«esarea. 

*  The  rplfiooy  or  pallium. 

*  The  most  famous  of  these  is  Justin's  Dialogue  toith  the  Jew  IVypho 
(whom  he  had  attempted  to  convert  at  Ephesus),  in  reply  to  the  Jewish 
objections  against  Christianity.  Several  other  works  ascribed  to  him  are 
partly  doubtful  and  partly  spurious.  There  were  some  genuine  polemical 
works,  which  are  lost,  namely,  that  Against  all  Heresies^  mentioned  by 
Justin  hJmiSeJf,  and  that  Against  Marcion^  fragments  of  which  are  pre- 

served  by  Irenseus,  which  may  have  been  a  ]paT\,  oi  IV^  Ta«t^  ^^cki^-nl 
norh 
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progress  which  the  Gospel  had  aheady  made,  though  opposed  by 
every  human  power.  He  vindicates  the  miracles  of  Christ,  and 
explains  the  chief  doctrines  of  Christianity,  dwelling  especially  on 
the  resurrection  of  the  body.^  He  exposes  the  absurdities  of  Greek 
and  Boman  heathenism,  both  in  its  popular  form,  as  set  forth  by 
the  poets,  and  in  the  refined  interpretations  of  philosophers ;  and  in  a 
terrible  picture  of  heathen  morals  he  retorts  the  charges  made  upon 
Christianity.^ 

We  have  no  evidence  of  any  effect  which  such  arguments  might 
have  upon  Antoninus,  who  dealt  with  Christianity  in  the  spirit  of 
his  own  calm  temper  and  statesmanship,  but  on  his  philosophic 
successor  they  produced  only  irritation  and  resentment. 

§  9.  In  Marcus  Aubelius  Antoninus  (161-180),  whom  Justin 
himself  addressed  as  '' Yerissimus  the  Philosopher,"^  the  Christians 
found  an  oppressor  more  severe  than  Nero  or  Domitian,  as  he  was  a 
deliberate  defender  of  the  heathen  system.  The  proud  Stoic  philo- 
sophy of  AureUus  was  utterly  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
and  to  its  peculiar  character  as  a  popular  religion.  He  resented 
its  growing  success,  and  felt  it  his  duty  as  emperor  to  be  the 
champion  of  the  national  gods ;  and  though,  as  a  philosopher,  he 
did  not  believe  in  them  himself,  he  regarded  the  refusal  to  join  in 
the  worship  which  he  paid  them,  as  an  insult  to  his  own  majesty. 
The  constancy  with  which  the  Christians  suffered  and  died  for 
their  opinions  offended  the  Stoic  as  a  sort  of  theatrical  enthusiasm, 
the  direct  opposite  to  the  rational  calmness  of  his  sect.^  The 
infectious  character  of  this  enthusiasm  alarmed  the  emperor  at  the 
progress  of  "  a  kingdom  not  of  this  world ;"  and  many  Christians 
had  b^un  to  speak  of  their  coming  triumph  in  terms  at  least 
suggestive  of  disloyalty.^ 

Nor  was  the  philosopher  Marcus  entirely  free  from  the  vulgar 
prejudices  against  Christianity,  which  were  exasperated  by  a  new 
succession  of  calamities.  His  reign  was  a  constant  conflict  with  the 
increasing  pressure  of  the  barbarians  on  the  frontier,  and  it  was 
marked  by  terrible  outbreaks  of  pestilence  and  famine.  It  is  very 
striking  how  each  of  these  calamities  coincided  with  a  fresh  storm 
of  that  persecution  which  went  on  more  or  less  through  the  whole 

*  Justin  wrote  a  special  treatise  on  the  Resurrection,  of  which  frag- 
ments only  remain. 

'  The  date  of  Justin's  First  Apology  is  usually  placed  at  from  130  to 
140;  but  by  some  as  late  as  150  or  151,  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  his 
mention  of  the  heretic  Marcion. 

*  This  play  upon  his  family  name  Verus  had  been  made  by  Hadrian,  when 
Marcus  was  a  boy,  as  a  tribute  to  his  truthfulness. 

*  M.  Aurel.  Meditat.  zi.  3. 

*  See  Justin.  Apoi.  L  11.     This  is  seen  especially  in  the  forgft^  Christian 
Sayi/ma  Ferses,  which  were  circulated  early  in  the  second  centuT-j. 
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reign  of  Aurelins.  The  governors  of  provinces  were  now  foremost 
in  putting  the  old  laws  in  force,  instead  of  restraining  the  out- 
bursts of  popular  fury,  and  in  seeking  out  victims,  oontraiy  to 
the  policy  of  Trajan.  The  informers  were  again  encouraged,  and 
the  evidence  of  slaves  was  illegally  received  against  their  masters, 
and  extracted  by  torture.^  This  Fourth  PersectUion  was  the 
fiercest  yet,  and  it  was  general  throughout  the  empire."  Torture, 
deatli,  indignities,  and  confiscations,  were  inflicted  on  the  Christians, 
without,  respect  for  sex  or  age,  upon  the  information  of  their  Jewish, 
heretic,  and  heathen  enemies. 

The  severity  of  the  persecution  at  Rome  is  still  attested  by  the 
affecting  records  of  the  catacombs,  in  whose  dark  recesses  the 
Christians  found  a  refuge  for  their  secret  worship,  and  a  resting- 
place  for  their  martyred  bodies.  Here,  for  example,  is  an  epitaph 
which  expressly  records  the  persecution  of  Aurelius : — "  In  Christ 
Alexander  is  not  dead,  but  lives  beyond  the  stars,  and  his  body 
rests  in  this  tomb.  He  lived  under  the  Emperor  Antoninus,  who, 
foreseeing  that  great  benefit  would  result  from  his  services,  returned 
evil  for  good.  For,  while  on  his  knees  and  about  to  sacrifice  to  the 
true  God,  he  was  led  away  to  execution.  Oh  sad  times,  in  which 
sacred  rites  and  pmyers,  even  in  caverns,  afford  no  protection  to 
us !  Wliat  can  be  more  wretched  than  such  a  life,  and  what  than 
such  a  death  ?  He  has  scarcely  lived,  who  has  lived  in  Christian 
times."  ^  The  keen  natural  sense  of  suffering,  which  finds  vent  in 
such  a  record,  enhances  the  value  of  the  constancy  with  which 
the  Christian  maityrs  bore  witness  to  their  faith. 

§  10.  The  persecution  of  Marcus  Aurelius  called  forth  a  number 
of  Apologies,  of  which  we  only  possess  the  Second  Apology  of 
Justin  Martyr,  written  on  the  occasion  of  the  martyrdom  of  some 
Christians  at  Rome.  The  writer  anticipates  his  own  martyrdom 
through  the  arts  of  his  enemies,  especially  a  Cynic  philosopher, 
Crescens ;  and  his  ex^iectation  was  fulfilled  in  the  first  of  the  two 
chief  outbursts  of  persecution  which  mark  this  reign.  It  was 
probably  during  the  great  pestilence,  wliich  the  Syrian  army 
brought  back  from  the  East  in  166,  that  Justin  was  denounced 

'  The  antiquity  of  the  law,  "  De  Servo  in  Domioum  qusDri  non  licere  ** 
(D!g.  lib.  xlviii.  tit.  18)  is  attested  by  Cicero  (^Pro  Jtege  Deiot,  1)  and 
Tacitus  (^Ann.  ii.  30). 

^  It  appears  from  the  collections  of  Roman  laws,  that  Marcus  Aurelius 
issued  a  new  edict  against  the  introduction  of  new  religions,  and  especially 
against  ^^  terrifying  weak-minded  men  by  superstitious  reverence  for  a 
deity ''  ^superstitione  numinis).  The  penalty  was  banishment  to  an  island 
for  those  of  the  higher  ranks  (honestiores),  and  death  for  any  of  the  common 
people  (humiliores).  (Modestinus,  Dig.  lib.  xlviii.  tit.  19, 1.  §  30 ;  Julius 
PnnluSf  Sentent.  Hecept,  lib.  v.  tit.  21,  §  ^V 
'  See  Maitland's  Church  m  the  Catacombs. 
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and  beheaded  at  Rome,  after  maintaining  on  his  trial  a  firmness 
worthy  of  his  life-long  defence  of  the  faith.^ 

To  the  same  time,  or  a  little  later,  belong  the  martyrdoms  of 
Melito,  Bishop  of  Sardis,*  and  of  the  venerable  Polycari*, 
Bishop  of  Smyrna,  one  of  the  last  survivors  of  the  Apostolic  nge. 
Polycarp  was  a  disciple  of  John,  and  he  may  have  been  ''  the 
angel  of  the  Church  at  Smyrna,"  addressed  in  the  Apocalypse.'  He 
had  visited  Bome  under  Antoninus  Pius,  chiefly  to  confer  with  the 
bishop,  Anicetus,^  on  the  time  of  the  Paschal  Feast  (Easter),  which 
was  already  in  question  between  the  East  and  West.  Here  he 
recovered  several  persons  who  had  been  perverted  by  the  Gnostic 
leaders,  and  he  is  said  to  have  encountered  the  heresiarch  Marcion, 
to  whose  claim  for  recognition  (perhaps  as  a  former  acquaintance  in 
Asia)  Polycarp  replied,  "I  know  thee  for  the  firstborn  of  Satan." ° 
This  incident  is  related  by  Irenaeus,  the  disciple  of  Polycarp,  who  has 
preserved  many  other  reminiscences  of  the  ''  blessed  and  apostolic 
presbyter  "—his  personal  appearance  and  his  mode  of  life,  his  dis- 
courses to  the  people,  and  his  witness  to  the  teachings  and  miracles 
of  the  Lord,  as  he  had  received  them  from  the  mouth  of  John  and 
other  eye-witnesses,  "  his  testimony  being  in  agreement  with  the 
Scriptures." 

When  the  popular  voice  demanded  victims  to  atone  for  the  great 
plague  which  ravaged  the  East,  the  city  of  Smyrna  became  the 
seat  of  a  fierce  persecution,^  and  after  many  Christians  had  suffered 
with  great  constancy,  the  cry  was  raised,  "  Seek  out  Polycarp !"  It 
was  a  question  often  debated  in  the  early  Church  whether  mar- 
tyrdom should  be  sought  or  shunned ;  and  the  recent  relapse  of  one 
\vho  had  offered  himself  as  a  victim  at  Smyrna  had  caused  the 
Church  to  discourage  such  forwardness.     Polycarp  was  induced  to 

*  Ada  Martyrii  Justini  Philos,  in  Gallandi,  Btblioth.  Vett.  Patrum, 
torn.  i.  p.  707,  seq. ;  Semisch,  Justin  der  Martyr,  Breslau,  1840,  translated  by 
J.  E.  Ryland,  Edinb.  1844 ;  Otto,  Zur  Charakteristik  des  heiligen  Justinus^ 
Wien,  1852,  and  his  Corpus  Apologetarum  Christianorum  Scecuii  Secundi, 
Jen«e,  1847,  seqq, 

'  On  the  severity  of  the  persecution  in  Asia,  and  the  encouragement 
given  to  the  vilest  informers,  see  the  quotation  from  the  Apology  of  Melito 
in  Eusebius  (II.  E.  iv.  26). 

'  Rev.  11.  8-11.  Irenaeus  represents  him  as  ordained  by  John  himself  to 
the  bishopric  of  Smyrna. 

*  Anicetus  occupies  the  seventh  place  in  the  somewhat  doubtful  list  of 
the  Bishops  of  Rome.    Respecting  the  controversy  on  Easter,  see  Chap.  Y III. 

•  Iren.  JScdrea.  I.  ixv.  6. 

•  The  Letter  from  the  Church  of  Smyrnay  relating  this  persecution  and 
•  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  records  of  the 

early  Church.     It  is  preserred  hyEusehius  (If.  E,  iv.l5),  and  m  a  s^^ataV^ 
and  somewhat  longer  form,  first  published  by  Archbishop  \3ss\vftY,\^4n^ 
and  In  the  Collections  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  by  Cote\er\\xs  and  B.\x\\iwV., 
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withdraw  first  to  one  village,  and  then  to  another,  where,  when  he 
was  discovered,  he  said,  "  The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done  I" 

As  he  was  led  into  the  arena,  he  thought  he  heard  a  voiee  from 
heaven,  saying,  "  Be  strong,  Polycarp,  play  the  man !"  His  pre- 
sence excited  the  people  to  frenzy ;  but  the  proconsul  urged  the 
old  man  to  save  his  life  by  the  customary  form  of  reviling  Christ 
"  Fourscore  and  six  years,"  ^  answered  Polycarp,  "  have  I  served  Him, 
and  He  never  did  me  wrong  ;  how  then  can  I  revile  my  King  and 
Saviour?"  Equally  vain  wer<B  the  proconsul's  threats  of  the  wild 
beasts  and  fire,  till,  in  compliance  VTith  the  continued  cries  of  the 
multitude,  Polycarp  was  sentenced  to  be  burnt ;  and  the  Jews,  "  as 
was  their  custom,"  were  especially  zealous  in  heaping  fuel  round  the 
stake.  Natural  incidents  may  easily  have  been  magnified  by  the 
Christian  bystanders  into  the  marvellous  story,  that  the  flames 
refused  to  touch  him,  and  swept  round  him  "  like  the  sail  of  a  ship 
filled  with  wind,"  in  the  midst  of  which  his  body  was  seen  "  like 
gold  and  silver  glowing  in  a  furnace ;"  and,  when  at  last  one  of  the 
executioners  stabbed  him  with  a  sword,  his  blood  quenched  'the 
fiames.^  The  heathens  and  Jews  burnt  the  body,  for  fear  (as  they 
said)  lest  the  Christians  should  worship  Polycarp  instead  of  **  the 
Crucified ;"  and  the  bones  only  were  left  for  the  martyr's  flock  to 
bury  with  due  honour.  The  probable  date  of  Polycarp's  martyrdom 
is  166  or  167. 

§  11.  The  second  great  outbreak  of  persecution  under  Marcus  Aure- 
llus  took  place  about  ten  years  later,  when  the  empire  was  threatened 
with  a  new  German  war  (a.d.  177).  The  chief  seat  of  this  perse- 
cution, as  of  the  danger,  was  in  the  West.  We  now  find  ChristiiEmity 
established  in  Gaul,  especially  in  the  old  Roman  province  on  the 
Rhone.  It  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  from  the  East  by 
PoTHiKUS,  who  was  now,  at  the  age  of  90  years.  Bishop  of  Lugdunnm 
(Lyon) ;  and  thus  much  is  clear,  that  the  two  chief  Gallic  churches 

^  It  seems  more  natural  to  take  this  for  the  time  since  Polycarp's  con- 
version than  for  his  full  age,  which  is  represented  as  on  the  extreme  limits 
of  longevity.  His  birth  as  late  as  A.D.  80  is  scarcely  consistent  with  his 
ordination  to  the  bishopric  of  Smyrna  by  John,  imless  we  believe  in  the 
Apostle's  almost  fabulous  old  age.  In  any  case,  it  is  very  interesting  to 
see  that  a  living  connection  with  Christ,  through  only  two  generations, 
could  be  prolonged  till  late  in  the  second  century. 

^  The  further  marvel,  that  a  dove  flew  out  from  the  wound,  is  wanting 
in  some  MSS.  of  the  martyrdom,  and  in  Eusebius.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  explain  it  as  a  confusion  between  vcpiffrepd  and  in^  iifwrr^pd 
("  on  the  left  **  breast  or  side).  But  the  system  of  adorning  facts  with 
marvels  began  early  enough  to  make  rationalizing  glosses  as  superfluous  as 
they  arc  generally  unsatisfactory.  The  excitement  of  such  a  scene  is  the 
true  key  to  the  marvellous  details,  which  do  not  affect  the  substantial 
truth  of  the  narrative  as  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses. 
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at  Lyon  and  Vienna  (Vienne)  kept  up  a  closer  intercourse  with 
the  churches  of  Asia  than  with  those  of  Italy.  A  letter  from 
the  chuTches  of  these  two  cities  to  the  churches  of  Asia  and 
Phrygia^  forms  a  second  contemporary  picture  of  the  suffering  of 
the  Christians  under  Aurelius.  Here,  as  at  Smyrna,  the  attack 
began  with  the  insults  and  outrages  of  the  multitude,  which  the 
magistrates  hastened  to  encourage.  Strict  search  was  made  for  the 
Christians ;  and  torture,  contrary  to  law,  extracted  from  their  slaves 
evidence  of  their  lustful  orgies  and  Thyestean  banquets.  The 
accused  were  put  to  the  torture,  which  was  applied  even  to  Roman 
citizens,  and  many  died  in  loathsome  dungeons.  Of  those  sentenced 
to  death,  the  slaves  were  chicified,  the  provincials  were  thrown  to 
wild  beasts,  and  the  Roman  citizens  were  beheaded,  by  the  direction 
of  the  emperor.^  The  bodies  of  the  victims  were  cast  to  the  dogs  ; 
and  the  fragments  which  they  left  were  burnt,  and  the  ashes  flung 
into  the  Rhone,  in  mockery  of  the  hope  of  resurrection. 

Among  the  chief  sufferers  was  the  aged  bishop,  Fothinus.  When 
asked  by  the  proconsul,  "  Who  is  the  God  of  the  Christians  ?"  ho 
answered,  "If  thou  art  worthy,  thou  shalt  know."  After  the 
torture  of  a  military  scourging,  he  was  beaten  almost  to  death  by 
the  crowd  on  his  way  to  prison,  where  he  died  in  two  days.  The 
most  signal  example  of  constancy  was  shown  by  a  slave  named 
Blandina,  who  was  put  to  all  the  tortures  that  practised  ingenuity 
could  devise  ^  to  extract  evidence  against  her  Christian  mistress ;  but 
she  only  kept  repeating,  "  I  am  a  Christian,  and  no  wickedness  is 
done  amongst  us."  The  bearer  of  the  letter  from  the  Gallic  churches 
to  Asia  was  a  Presbyter  named  iBENiEUS,  a  native  of  Smyrna  and 
disciple  of  Polycarp,  who  returned  to  Lyon  as  successor  to  Pothinus, 
and  who  fills  an  eminent  place  in  the  history  of  the  next  century. 

§  12,  The  date  of  this  Gallic  persecution  is  alone  sufficient  to 
refute  the  fable,  that  Aurelius  was  at  length  turned  from  his  cmel 
policy  towards  the  Christians  by  a  miraculous  deliverance  which  he 
experienced  in  his  decisive  campaign  against  the  Quadi.  The  story* 
is,  that  the  Roman  army,  hemmed  in  by  the  barbarians,  were 
exhausted  with  fatigue  and  thirst,  when  a  legion  consisting  wholly 
of  Christians  knelt  down  and  prayed,  and  the  sky  was  quickly 

»  Euseb.  ff.  E.  V.  1-3. 

'  Here  is  an  incidental  confirmation  of  the  form  in  which  Paul,  as  a 
Roman  citizen,  suffered  martyrdom. 

•  One  example  of  the  infernal  invention,  which  only  inquisitors  calling 
themselves  Christians  have  equalled,  is  the  case  of  an  Asiatic  citizen  of 
Rome  named  Attalus,  who  was  placed  in  a  heated  iron  chair,  and,  at  the 
smell  of  his  burnt  flesh,  he  cahnly  charged  his  executioners  with  the  can- 
nibalism of  which  they  accused  the  Christians. 

*  £\iseb.  H.  E,  v.  5. 
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overcast  with  clouds,  which  poured  down  in  torrents  of  lain  to 
refresh  the  Eomans  and  discomfit  the  barbarians.  The  empeiDt 
confessed  the  miracle,  and  perpetuated  its  memory  by  the  name  of 
the  "  Thundering  Legion  "  (Legio  FulminatHx)}  But>  in  &ct^  the 
title  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Augustus ;  the  idea  of  a  legion  of  Chris- 
tian soldiers  at  this  time  is  an  absurdity;  and  the  deliverance^ 
though  attested  by  contemporary  heathen  records,*  is  ascribed  by 
them  to  the  gods  of  Rome,  to  the  arts  of  an  I^yptian  sorcerer,  or  to 
the  prayers  of  the  emperor  himself.' 

§  13.  CoMMODUs,  the  degenerate  and  infamous  son  of  Marcos 
Antoninus  (a.d.  180-192),  is  said  to  have  been  influenced  by  his 
mistress,  Marcia,  to  favour  the  Christians.^  But  their  continued 
exposure  to  the  laws  against  them  is  proved  by  the  martyrdom  of  a 
Eoman  senator,  named  Apollonius.  Accused  by  an  informer,  he 
read  a  defence  of  his  faith  before  the  Senate,  who  condemned  him 
to  be  beheaded."  The  murder  of  Commodus,  which  put  an  end  to 
the  line  of  the  Antonines,  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  192,  forms 
an  epoch  in  Roman  History  which  nearly  coincides  with  the  dose 
of  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  Church. 

§  14.  At  this  epoch,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  &ith 
of  Christ  had  been  received  in  every  province  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
from  the  llgris  to  the  Rhine,  and  even  in  Britain,  and  from  the 
Danube  and  the  Euxine  to  Ethiopia  and  the  Libyan  Desert ;  that  it 
had  spread  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Parthian  Empire  and 
the  remoter  regions  of  the  East ;  and  that  it  had  been  carried  beyond 
the  Roman  frontiers  to  the  barbarous  tribes  of  Europe.  The  state- 
ments of  contemporary  writers  are  not  free  from  rhetorical  vagueness ; 

*  Claudius  ApoUinaris,  op.  Euseb.  H,  E,  y.  5;  Tertullian,  ad  Scapui,  4, 
and  more  fully  in  his  Apology  (c.  5),  where  he  appeals  to  the  letter  of  M. 
Aurelius  himself,  which  ascribed  the  deliverance  to  the  prayers  of  the 
Christian  soldiers,  and  adds  that,  though  the  emperor  did  not  openly  remove 
the  penalty  to  which  Christians  were  subject,  yet  he  annulled  it  in  another 
way,  by  subjecting  their  accusers  to  a  severer  sentence,  namely  (according 
to  the  letter  appended  to  Justin's  Apologij),  to  death  by  fire.  But  this 
document  seems  as  spurious  as  the  Edicturn  ad  Commune  AsicB  ascribed  to 
Antoninus  Pius. 

^  By  the  emperor's  own  coins  and  the  Antonine  column,  as  well  as  by 
historians  (Xiphil.  Epit.  Dion.  Cass.  Ixxi.  8 ;  Jul.  Capitolin.  Vita  M,  Awrel, 
24 ;  Themis t,  Orat,  xv.  p.  191 ;  Suidas,  s.  t>.  ''lov\ictv6s). 

■  On  the  emperor's  coin,  Jupiter  is  represented  as  hurling  his  thunder- 
bolts on  the  prostrate  barbarians.     (Eckhel,  Doctr,  Num,  vol.  iii.  p.  61.) 

*  Dio  Cass.  Ixxii.  4 ;  Origen,  Fhiiosophumena  ix.  p.  454. 

*  Euseb.  ff,  E.Y,21;  Hieron.  de  Fir.  Illtist.  42.  The  statement  that  the 
informer,  Severus,  was  punished  with  death,  is  involved  in  much  doubt ; 
and,  if  true,  it  would  rather  seem  that  he  was  punished  as  a  slave  for  be- 
traying his  mastery  than  as  an  informer  for  denouncing  a  Christian.  (See 
Qieseler,  vol.  i.  p.  132,  note.) 
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but  their  general  purport  is  confinned  by  other  cvideuce.  The  Apolo- 
gists appeal  to  the  wide  extension  of  the  foith  as  a  proof  of  the  divine 
powers  working  with  it.  Thus  Justin  Martyr  says,  '*  There  exists 
not  a  people,  whether  Greek  or  barbarian,  or  any  other  race  of  men, 
by  whatever  appellation  or  manners  they  may  be  distinguished, 
however  ignorant  of  arts  or  of  agriculture,  whether  they  dwell 
under  tents  or  wander  about  in  covered  waggons,  among  whom 
prayers  and  thanksgivings  are  not  offered  up  in  the  name  of  a 
crucified  Jesus  to  the  Father  and  Creator  of  all  things.*'  ^  Irenseus 
nameSy  besides  the  churches  of  the  Celts  (a  phrase  which  probably 
includes  more  than  those  which  suffered  in  the  persecution  of 
Aurelius),  others  in  Spain  and  Germany.'  Tertullian,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century,  gives  a  list  of  the  nations  among 
which  the  Gospel  had  been  preached  before  his  time,  including, 
besides  the  Spaniards  and  Gauls,  a  number  of  barbarian  tribes : — ^the 
Moors  and  Gsetulians  of  Africa ;  the  Germans,  Dacians,  and  Sar- 
matians,  of  Eastern  Europe  (to  whom  access  had  been  opened  by 
Trajan's  victories  beyond  the  Danube) ;  the  Scythians  of  Asia ; 
and,  in  the  Western  Ocean,  *'  Britons  beyond  the  Boman  palo.*'  ^ 

The  last  statement^  which  seems  to  imply  the  reception  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Boman  Britain  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  specially  interesting 
because  of  the  favourite  native  tradition  that  a  British  king,  Lucius, 
wrote  to  Pope  Eleutherus,  praying  for  instruction  in  Christianity,  and 
that  the  Britons  were  converted  by  the  two  missionaries  sent  by  the 
Pope.*    Though  the  story  cannot  be  accepted  as  it  stands,  it  may 

*  Dial,  c.  Tryphon,  117.  We  give  the  passage  in  Gibbon's  free  transla- 
tion. It  is  evidently  not  meant  to  describe  the  geographical  extension  of 
Christianity.  It  was  enough  for  the  writer's  purpose  that  there  were  con- 
verts among  some  nations  in  the  stage  of  civilization  which  he  describes. 

•  Iren.  adv.  Hcer,  I.  x.  5.  The  last  word,  which  is  in  the  plural 
(r€pfi€Ofieus),  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  the  writer  meant  more  than  the 
two  Grerman  provinces  of  Gaul,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  within  the 
empire.  Tertullian,  indeed,  speaks  of  Germans  among  the  barbarian 
Christians — ^meaning,  apparently,  those  on  the  Danube  chiefly,  while  Irenseus 
refers  to  those  on  the  Rhine ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  there  were  more  than 
a  few  scattered  converts  among  their  tribes.  Their  constant  wars  with 
Rome  must  almost  have  forbidden  the  entrance  of  Christian  missionaries  ; 
and  the  mass  of  the  Germans  are  found  in  a  heathen  state  down  to  the 
end  of  the  seventh  century.  It  was  probably  among  those  who  served  in 
the  Roman  armies  that  converts  were  gained. 

•  TertuU.  adv.  JudcBOS,  c.  vii.  With  regard  to  the  Dacians  and  Sarma- 
tians,  it  should  be  remembered  how  thorough  were  Trajan's  conquests  be- 
yond the  Danube.  Four  Roman  colonies  were  founded  in  the  new  province 
of  Dacia,  the  people  of  which  have  ever  since  boasted  the  name  of  Romans 
{Roumani)  and  have  been  lately  re-united  as  the  state  of  Roumania. 

*  The  story  is  told  by  Bede  {H.  E,  i.  4,  and  Chron.)  with  a  confusion 
of  time  which  can  be  explained  ;  the  date  meant  seems  to  be  during  the 
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be  based  on  some  correspoDdence. between  one  of  the  petty*  native 
princes  of  Roman  Britain  and  the  Bishop  of  Home.  It  is  certain  that 
ChristiaDity  had  spread  to  Britain  by  the  third  OBBtury,  and 
probably  much  earlier.  Origen,  writing  a  little  later  tfaaa  Ter^ 
tullian,  speaks  of  the  Britons  as,  *' although  divided  from  oar 
world,"  yet  united  with  the  Mauiitanians  in  the  worship  of  the  ame 
one  God.^  Origen  also  speaks  of  "  myriads  of  barbarians,"  and  evea 
of  the  greatest  part  of  the  barbarian  world,  as  "  already  suljeot  to 
Christ."  3 

In  the  East,  the  Ohiirch  of  Edessa,  the  alleged  Apostolio  fimnda- 
tion  of  which  has  claimed  our  notice,  was  certainly  in  existence  befive 
the  latter  part  of  the  second  century,  when  it  was  troabled  hy  the 
Gnostic  heresy  of  Bardcsanes ;  and  on  his  testimony  we  Iflam 
that  the  Gospel  had  been  preached  in  Parthia,  Medi%  Perria,  and 
Bactria. 

§  15.  The  internal  state  and  constitution  of  the  Church,  and  the 
heresies  which  troubled  it,  will  be  best  reviewed  for  tiie  whole 
period  to  the  end  of  the  third  century.  But  special  mention  is 
due  to  that  great  work  of  the  second  century,  which  fixed  the 
foundations  of  Christian  doctrine  by  the  settlement  of  the  Canon  <f 
the  New  Testament,  This  was  not,  indeed,  done  formally  till  the 
Canon  was  ratified  by  the  Council  of  Carthage  in  a.d.  397 ;  bnt  far 
better  than  any  such  decision  by  authority  is  the  spontaneous  agree- 
ment which  we  find  in  the  writings  of  the  Christian  teachers  of  this 
and  the  following  century :  first,  in  the  principle  that  true  Christian 
doctrine  must  be  decided  by  an  appeal  to  the  Book  ;  and,  secondly, 
as  to  the  divine  authority  of  nearly  all  the  books  which  form  our 
New  Testament,  though  a  few  were  still  disputed. 

joint  reign  of  M.  Aurelius  and  Commodus  (a.T).  177-180 ;  Elenthenu  was 
Bishop  of  Rome  from  171  to  192).  Before  Bede,  however,  the  Historia 
Britonunif  ascribed  to  Nennius,  mentions  the  baptism  of  "  Lucius,  Britan- 
nicus  rex,  cum  universis  regulis  totius  Britannia,"  in  the  year  164,  but 
under  Pope  Evaristus  (a.d.  100-109) ;  so  that  there  is  a  confusion  either 
in  the  date  or  in  the  name  of  the  Pope.  It  is  added  that  Lucius  was 
named  ^^  Levermaiir,  id  est  magni  splendoris,  propter  fidem  qu«  in  ejus 
tempore  venit."  This  is  usually  understood  to  be  the  king's  native  Celtic 
name,  Lewer  Maur,  the  "  great  light."  Fuller  accounts  are  given  by 
the  monastic  chroniclers,  especially  in  the  Chronicle  of  Abingdon, 

*  Horn,  m  Luc.  6,  vol.  iii.  p.  939. 

*  Contra  Celswn,  i.  27  ;  ii.  14. 
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CHAPTEB  IV. 

THE  CHBIBTIAN  LITERATOBE  OF  THE  SECOND 
CENTURY. 

L  Thb  FATBiBnc  LiTERATtiBE  IS  GENERAL. — §  1.  The  "Fathers  of 
the  Chaicb  "—Significance  and  Eitent  of  the  .Title— Conditions  of  its 
Bppliraition— Why  denied  to  soma  most  eminent  Wiilets.  §  2.  Genernl 
Character  of  the  Patristic  Literature — Compare.1  with  the  Classical 
Uteratnre— 'Its  Beet  Writers,  and  their  distinguishing  eieellences — 
Classification  of  the  Fathers  and  their  Writings.  II.  THE  APOSTOLIO 
FATUEBa. — §  3.  Clement  of  Roub — His  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians — 
Spurious  Works.  §  4,  Ighatiuh  of  AbtiOCH  and  the  Ignatian  EpUtlei, 
and  the  Controversy  respecting  them.  §  5.  Poltcabp'b  Epistle  to  tKe 
Phatppi-ma.  §  6.  Minor  Works  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers— The  so-called 
Epiitle  of  Bass  ABAS.  §  7.  The  Shepherd  of  HerUaS.  |  8.  PaFias  of 
Hierapolis.  §  fi.  The  Epistle  to  Dkgnetas—lU  interesting  Picture  of 
PrimitiTe  Christianity.  III.  Thb  Chbistian  APOLOGISTS.— §  10.  Their 
Geoeral  Character — Apologists  before  and  contemporary  with  Jnsrm — 

QtJADHATOB    and    ARISnDES— ARIffTON    OF    PeLLA,  ClAUDICB    APOLLIS- 

ABis  and  MiLTiADEa.  §  11,  Apologists  later  in  this  CcDtory- MelitO 
OF  Sabdis — .Tatian,  his  Diatessaron — Atuenaoorae — TuEOPHiLns — 
Hebmias  —  Hkqesippus  —  Diosrains  of  Corinth.  IV.  Polemio 
Writers  against  Heresies. — §  12.  Irensds,  Bishop  of  Lyon — His 
work  against  the  Gnostic  Heresies— His  Martyrdom.  V.  The  Pbeudo- 
Clemektine  Works.— §  13.  Vatioua  kinds  of  Forged  Christian  Writ- 
ings, g  14.  The  Ctemeittine  Recognitions  and  Jloiitilies—T\Kii\ti^  i>? 
the  Clementines — Tieir  Eccleaiasticai  Principles,  g  15,  The  Apostolical 
6imiyit/iii»iiaoiiCantm—TheZieuiTji/aBiDeorctahtii%i.  Cleiiest:, 
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I.  The  Patristic  Litebaturb  is  Genebal. 

§  1.  As  a  religion  based  upon  historical  facts,  and  apon  a  divine 
revelation  which  gives  guidance  and  support  for  the  present  life 
and  the  promise  and  conditions  of  life  eternal,  ChriBtianity  produced 
of  necessity  a  new  literature,  historical,  didactic,  and  prophetic. 
The  first  stage  of  this  literature  is  formed  by  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
the  Old  Testament  (or  rather  Covenant),  adopted  as  the  revelatian 
preparatory  to  Christianity,  and  the  New  Testament  (or  Cove- 
nant), embodying  the  essential  facts  and  teaching  and  promiBeB,  of 
Christ's  Grospel,  as  recorded  and  inculcated  by  inspired  men,  the 
Apostles  and  their  associated  Evangelists. 

The  absence  of  inspiration,  and  of  personal  communication  with 
and  commission  from  Christ  himself,  makes  a  distinct  line  of 
sevemnce  between  the  Apostles  and  all  later  teachers  and  writers. 
But  a  certain  class  of  those  who  occupy  the  second  stage  of  Church 
literature  are  distinguished  by  the  venerable  title  of  Faihers  of 
the  Churchy  or  Church  Fathers,  or  simply  Fathers  (nkfrcpcff, 
Fatres,  Patres  Ecclesiastici),  a  term  applied  from  of  old,  and 
in  many  nations,  to  teachers,  and  especially  to  such  as  were 
among  or  near  to  the  founders  of  a  doctrine,  and  indeed  of  any 
system  or  art.^ 

In  the  use  now  under  consideration  the  title  has  a  literary  sense, 
denoting  not  simply  the  most  eminent  early  teachers  of  the  Church, 
but  Winters  whose  works  are  extant  or  known  to  have  existed.  It 
involves  two  other  ideas — antiquity,  and  a  certain  authority,  recog- 
nized, in  whatever  various  degrees,  by  all  sections  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Hence  the  title  is  more  properly  limited  to  the  writers  of 
the  first  five  or  six  centuries,  before  the  severance  of  the  Eastern 
and  "Western  Churches ;  the  period  during  which  the  "Catholic" 
theology  and  rules  of  the  Church  were  formed,  and  recognized  by 
OEcumenical  Councils.  The  extension  by  the  Romish  Church  of  the 
lino  of  the  Patres  and  Doctores  Ecdesice  far  into  the  Middle  Ages, 
so  as  to  include  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and 
even  the  divines  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  is  a  part  of  her  assump- 
tion of  exclusive  catholicity.  Her  use  of  the  title  excludes,  on  the 
other  hand,  some  of  the  earliest  and  most  eminent  of  the  Christian 
writers,  whose  opinions,  as  was  natural  in  the  age  when  dogmatic 
theology  was  only  forming,  deviated  from  the  standard  that  ulti- 
mately prevailed.  As  Professor  Schaff  well  puts  this  point: — 
"  Besides  antiquity,  or  direct  connection  with  the  formative  age  of 
the  whole  Church,  learning,  holiness,  orthodoxy,  and  the  approba- 

»  See  Gen.  iv.  20,  21,  22,  xlv.  8 ;  2  Chron.  ii.  13;  of  a  prophet,  2  Kings 
j'l.  12,  vi.  21 J  xiii,  14  j  and  in  a  sense  abo\e  \.W\.  o?  Mi  w^Wxc^t^  "  \&&ttuc- 
tor/' J  Cor.  ir.  15. 
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tion  of  the  Churchy  or  general  recoguition,  arc  the  qualifications  for 

8  Church  Father.    These  qualifications,  however,  arc  only  relative. 

At  least  we  cannot  apply  the  scale  of  fully-developed  orthodoxy, 

whether  Greek,  Roman,  or  Evangelical,  to  the  ante-Niccne  Fathers. 

Their  dogmatic  conceptions  were  often  very  indefinite  and  uncertain. 

-  In  £ict  the  Bomish  Church  excludes  a  Tebtullian  for  his  Mon- 

tanism,  an  Obigen  for  his  Platonic  and  idealistic  views,  a  Eubebius 

for  his  semi-Arianism,  from  the  list  of  proper  Patres,  and  designates 

them  merely  Scriptores  Ecclesiastici,    In  strictness,  not  a  single 

one  of  the  ante-Nicene  Fathers  fairly  agrees  with  the  Roman 

standard  of  doctrine  in  all  points.    Even  IsENiEus  and  Gtpbian 

differed  from  the  Roman  hishop ;  the  former  in  reference  to  Chiliasm 

and  Montanism,  the  latter  on  the  validity  of  heretical  baptism. 

We  most  resort  here  to  a  liberal  conception  of  orthodoxy,  and  duly 

consider  the  necessary  stages  of  progress  in  the  development  of 

Christian  doctrine  in  the  Church." 

§  2.  The  general  character  of  the  patristic  literature  is  excellently 
described  by  the  same  writer: — "The  ecclesiastical  literature  of 
the  first  six  centuries  was  cast  almost  entirely  in  the  mould  of  the 
Grseco-Boman  culture.  The  earliest  Church  Fathers,  even  Clement 
of  Rome,  Hennas,  and  Hippolytus,  who  lived  and  laboured  in  and 
about  Rome,  used  the  Greek  language,  after  the  example  of  the 
Apostles,  with  such  modifications  as  the  Christian  ideas  required. 
Not  till  the  end  of  the  second  century,  and  then  not  in  Italy,  but 
in  North  Africa,  did*  the  Latin  language  become,  through  Tbb- 
TULLIAK,  a  medium  of  Christian  science  and  literature.  The 
Latin  Church,  however,  continued  for  a  long  time  dependent  on  the 
learning  of  the  Greek.  The  Greek  Church  was  more  excitable, 
speculative,  and  dialectic;  the  Latin  more  steady,  practical,  and 
devoted  to  outward  organization;  though  we  have  on  both  sides 
striking  exceptions  to  this  rule,  in  the  Greek  Chbysostom,  who  was 
the  greatest  practical  divine,  and  the  Latin  Augustine,  who  was  the 
profoundest  speculative  theologian,  among  the  Fathers. 

"  The  patristic  literature  in  general  falls  considerably  below  the 
classical  in  elegance  of  form,  but  far  surpasses  it  in  the  sterling 
quality  of  its  matter.  It  wears  the  servant  form  of  its  Master 
during  the  days  of  His  flesh,  not  the  splendid  princely  garb  of  this 
world.  Confidence  in  the  power  of  the  Christian  truth  made  men 
less  careful  of  the  form  in  which  they  presented  it.  Besides,  many 
of  the  oldest  Christian  writers  lacked  early  education,  and  had  a 
certain  aversion  to  art,  from  its  manifold  perversion  in  those 
days  to  the  service  of  idolatry  and  immorality.  But  some  of  them, 
even  in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  particularly  CiiEiiiEiiT  ^xv$i 
Obioen,  stood  at  the  bead  of  their  age  in  learning  and  p\i\\oso\i\\\ca\ 
culture;  and,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  the  WtevaYy  ^TO^iweVKoxi^ 

G  1 
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of  an  Athanasius,  a  Gbegobt,  a  Chbysostoh,  an  Augustink,  and 
a  Jebome,  excelled  the  contemporaneous  heathen  literature  in  every 
respect.  Many  Fathers,  like  the  two  Clements,  Justin  Mabttb, 
Athenagobas,  Theophilus,  Tebtullian,  Ctpbian,  and,  among 
the  later  ones,  even  Augustine,  embraced  Christianity  after  attaining 
adult  years ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  notice  with  what  enthusiasm, 
energy,  and  thankfulness,  they  lay  hold  upon  it. 

"In  general  the  excellences  of  the  Church  Fathers  are  very 
various.  Polycabp  is  distinguished,  not  for  genius  or  learning,  but 
for  patriarchal  simplicity  and  dignity ;  Clement  of  Home,  for  the 
gift  of  administration;  Ignatius,  for  impetuous  enthusiasm  for 
episcopacy,  unity,  and  Christian  martyrdom ;  Justin,  for  apologetic 
zeal  and  extensive  reading;  Ibenjeus,  for  sound  doctrine  and 
moderation ;  Clement  of  Alexandbia,  for  stimulating  fertility  of 
thought;  Obigen,  for  brilliant  learning  and  bold  investigation; 
Tebtullian,  for  freshness  and  vigour  of  intellect,  and  sturdiness  (d 
character ;  Ctpbian,  for  energetic  churchliness ;  £u8EBIUS,  '  for 
industry  in  compilation ;  Lactantius,  for  el^ance  of  style.  Each 
also  had  his  weakness.  Not  one  compares  in  depth  and  spiritual 
fulness  with  St.  Paul  or  St.  John ;  and  the  whole  patristic  litera- 
ture, with  all  its  incalculable  value,  must  ever  remain  very  far 
below  the  New  Testament. 

"  The  Church  Fathers  before  the  Council  of  Nice  may  be  divided 
into  five  or  six  classes : — 

(1.)  The  Apostolic  Fathers,  or  personal  disciples  of  the  Apostles. 
Of  these  Polycabp,  Clement,  and  Ignatius,  are  the  most  eminent. 

(2.)  The  Apologists  for  Christianity  against  Judaism  and 
heathenism ;  Justin  Mabtyb,  and  his  successors  to  the  end  of  the 
second  century. 

(3.)  The  Controversialists  against  Eeresies  within  the  Church; 
Ibenjeus  and  Hippolytus,  at  the  close  of  the  second  century  and 
the  beginning  of  the  third. 

(4.)  The  Alexandrian  School  of  philosophical  theology :  Clbhjekt 
and  Obigen,  in  the  first  half  of  the  third  century. 

(5.)  The  contemporary  but  more  practical  North  African  School 
of  Tebtullian  and  Cypbian. 

(6.)  There  were  also  the  germs  of  the  Antiochean  School,  and  some 
less  prominent  writers,  who  can  be  assigned  to  no  particular  class." 

Only  the  first  two  of  these  classes  belong  to  the  second  century.* 

*  The  following  are  the  chief  collections  of  the  Church  Writers  of  the 

first  three  centuries :  Gbabe,  Spicilegium  Patrum  ut  et  Ilosreticomm  Scecuii 

1,  2,  et  3,  vel  Integra  Monumenta  vel  Fragmenta,  edit.  iii.  Oxon.  1714, 

3  vols. ;   RouTH,  ReliquicB  Sacra,  s.  Avctorum  fere  jam  perditorum  IIL 

Jl/t'gue  ScBCuii  qwB  supersunt.     Ace,  Synodi  et  Epistoloa  CawcmiuMB  Nicano 

Concifyo  antiquior€8,  Oxon.   1814  (^edit.  u.  Ift^H^,  b  no\b.\  ^<^iasnsaiA:3K&^ 
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IL  Tab  Wbitinos  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers.* 

Of  those  who  bear  this  title,  as  the  reputed  disciples  of  tho 
Apostles,  there  are  three  of  special  eminence^  who  have  left  at  least 
some  gennine  works. 

§  3.  Clement  of  Home  (Clemens  Homanvs),  who  is  said  to 
have  been  the  fourth  Bishop  of  Rome  (91-100),'  and  is  usually 
regarded  as  the  Clement  named  by  Paul  (Philipp.  iv.  3),  was  tho 
author  of  the  only  genuine  extant  work  of  the  first  century  which 
has  not  been  received  into  the  Canon,  namely,  his  First  Epistle  to 
the  Corinikians^  in  Greek.  It  was  written,  probably  after  tho 
persecution  of  Domitian,  to  recommend  peace  and  humility  to  the 
Churchy  which  was  disturbed  by  dissensions.  A  Second  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians^  and  two  letters  To  Virgins^  which  exist  only  in 
Syriac,  are  rejected  by  the  best  critics.  The  undoubted  forgeries 
put  forth  by  the  Gnostics  under  the  name  of  Clement  will  be  spoken 
of  separately. 

§  4.  The  famous  name  of  Ignatius,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  is 
ascribedy  as  we  have  seen,  to  several  epistles,  which  purport  to  have 
been  written  to  various  churches  (and  one  of  them  to  Poly  en  rp) 
daring  his  journey  to  Home  for  his  martyrdom.  They  are  full  of 
energetic  warnings  against  Judaizing  and  Gnostic  heresies,  of 
emphatic  acknowledgments  of  the  deity  of  Christ,  and  of  earnest 
exhortations  to  magnify  the  episcopal  office  and  obey  the  bishop  as 
the  representative  of  Christ.  This  last  feature  of  their  teaching  has 
added  polemical  heat  to  a  controversy  which  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  difficult  in  the  whole  range  of  criticism. 

Down  to  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  there  was  a  longer 

Gewtina  Scripta  Orccca  Patrum  Apostolicorum,  eorumque  qui  ab  horum 
atate  reoentes  fueruntf  Harf.  1828-30,  3  vols.;  Gersdorf,  Bibliotheca 
Pat  nun  Latinorum  selecta.  Lips.  1838,  et  seqq, 

*  The  works  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  are  collected  by  CJotelerius, 
Patrwn  qui  temporibus  Apostoiorum  fioruerunt  Opera,  T&r.  1672;  re-edited 
by  Jo.  Clemcus,  Amst.  1724,  2  vols.  fol. ;  Ittig,  Bibliotheca  Patrum 
Apostolicorumy  Lips.  1699 ;  Russell,  Lond.  1746 ;  Jacobson,  Oxon.  1838, 
3rd  edit.  1848, 2  vols. ;  Hefele,  1839, 4th  edit.  Tiibingen,  1855 ;  Muralt, 
Zurich,  1847  ;  Dressel,  Lips.  1857.  Of  a  new  edition  by  Gebhardt,  Harnack, 
and  Zahn,  in  3  parts,  Part  I.  has  appeared  (1875).  There  is  a  good  English 
translation  by  Prof.  Chevallier,  of  Durham,  Camb.  1875. 

'  The  common  list  of  Bishops  of  Rome,  to  the  end  of  the  second  century, 
runs  thus :  1.  Peter  (a.d.  42-66).  2.  Linus  (66).  3.  Cletus  or  Ana- 
cletua  (78).  4.  Clement  I.  (91).  6.  Anacletus  I.  (100-109).  6.  Evaristus 
(100-109 ;  there  is  a  confusion  as  to  the  dates  of  these  two).  7.  Alex- 
ander I.  (109).  8.  Sixtus  L  (119).  9.  Telesphorus  (128).  10.  Hyginus 
(139).  11.  Pius  L  (142).  12.  Anicetus  (157).  .13.  Soter  (168).  14.  iiku- 
therus  (177).  15.  Victor  I.  (192-202).  The  earlier  names,  however,  at^ 
xery  doabtAiJ,  and  the  dates  are  given  very  yariously.  (The  abo\e  d».\.fta 
are  those  of  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  CTironology  of  History^  pp.  208-211.') 
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recension  of  twelve  Iguatian  Epistles  in  Greek  (besides  tliree  in  a 
Latin  version  only) ;  but  scholars  agreed  that  these  were  in  great 
part  forged  or  interpolated.  Archbishop  Ussher's  ingenious  restora- 
tion of  the  genuine  epistles  by  the  help  of  two  Latin  MSS.  (1644), 
was  in  gi-eat  measure  confirmed  by  Isaac  Vossius's  discovery  of  a 
MS.  at  FlorcDce,  containing  only  seven  epistles^  in  Greek,  namely, 
those  to  Ephcsus,  Magnesia,  Tralles,  Rome,  Philadelphia,  Smyrna, 
and  to  Polycarp  (1646).  The  discovery  of  this  Shorter  Becennon 
left  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  spuriousness  of  the  remaining  eight 
cinstles  (the  five  in  Greek  and  the  three  in  Latin),  which  had  been 
already  condemned  for  their  glaring  offences  against  history  and 
chronology,  and  on  other  groundsi 

The  genuineness  of  the  Shorter  Recension  was  ably  defended  by 
Bishop  Pearson  against  the  objections  drawn  from  thieir  strong  epis- 
copal teaching  (  Vindicix  Epistolarum  Ignatii,  Cantab.  1672,  repub- 
lished Oxon.  1852).  The  seven  epistles  were  generally  accepted, 
though  writers  of  such  eminence  as  Beausobre  and  Lardner  held 
that  they  were  interpolated,  till  the  controversy  was  rekindled  by 
the  discovery  of  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  lost  Syriac  version,  which  bad 
long  been  known  of  and  sought  for.  In  1839  and  1843  the  Rev, 
Henry  Tattam  found  in  the  monastery  of  Nitria,  in  Egypt,*  twp 
MSS.,  one  containing  the  Epistle  to  Polycarp^  the  other  the  EpistUt 
to  the  Romans  and  Ephesians ;  and  this  Syriac  recension,  of  only 
three  epistles,' wos  published  by  the  Rev.  William  (afterwards  Canon) 
Cureton  (1845),  and  more  fully,  with  the  aid  of  a  third  MS.,in  a  com- 
plete collection  of  the  Ignatian  Epistles  (Corpus  Ignatianum^  1849). 

Thus  to  the  Long  and  Short  Recensions  in  Greek  there  was  added 
a  third  in  Syriac,  shorter  still  not  only  in  the  number  of  the 
epistles,  but  in  the  form  of  the  three  that  are  left ;  for  large  and  im- 
portant passages  of  the  Greek  version  are  absent  from  the  Syriac. 
Two  distinct  questions  arose,  which  must  not  be  confounded: 
(1)  Whether  the  Syriac  version  contains  all  the  authentic  Epistles 
of  Ignatius ;  and  (2)  Whether  it  contains  them  in  their  most 
genuine  form.  The  first  conclusions  of  Cureton,  Bunsen,  and 
others,  in  favour  of  both  these  propositions  are  now  generally 
admitted  to  have  been  hasty,  especially  as  to  the  first  point. 

(1)  As  to  the  Number.  The  subscription  of  the  Syriac  MS.,  "  Hero 
end  the  Three  Epistles  of  the  Bishop  and  Martyr  Ignatius,"  is  quite 
indecisive,  even  if  added  by  the  translator,  much  more  if  added  only 
by  a  transcriber.  Seven  epistles  were  known  and  used  by  Eusebius ; 
and  Cureton's  collection  contains  fragments  of  a  Syriac  version  of 
the  whole  seven,  which  was  circulated  in  the  East  before  the  date 

»  These,  with  305  other  Syriac  MSS.  from  Nitria,  are  in  the  British 
Mitseum. 
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of  the  Nitrian  MSS.,  wKich  belong  at  earliest  to  the  sixth  or  seventh 
oentniy.  The  recent  discovery  of  the  Syriac  version  of  the  three 
epistles  would  raise  an  expectation  of  discovering  the  rest,  rather 
than  prove  their  non-existence ;  and  it  is  curious  that  one  of  the  three 
(that  to  Polycarp)  had  been  fixed  on  by  Mosheim  and  Neander  as  the 
most  suspicious  on  internal  grounds. 

(2)  As  to  the  Contents, — ^The  absence  of  any  passage  in  one  reccn* 
sion,  which  is  present  in  another,  raises  of  course  a  certain  presumption 
of  its  interpolation.  But  this  test  is  not  at  all  decisive,  and  least  of 
all  when  the  shorter  recension  has  the  appearance  of  being  an  abridg- 
ment ;  and  a  careful  comparison  of  the  two  has  established  the  proba- 
bility that  the  Syriac  version  is  a  fragmentary  extract  from  the  Greek 
text*  The  comparatively  late  date  of  the  Syriac  version  is  a  very 
important  consideration  under  this  head.  Nor  must  we  overlook 
the  plain  principle  of  criticism,  that  the  pure  text  of  Ignatius  can- 
not be  got  at  by  the  mere  process  of  elimiDation,  first  from  the 
Longer  Beoension  to  the  Shorter,  and  then  from  the  Shorter  to  the 
Syriac.  The  existence  of  so  many  different  versions  is  a  strong 
argument  (against  Baur  and  others,  who  impugn  the  genuineness  of 
all)  f(nr  the  existence  of  some  genuine  basis  of  epistles  written  by 
Ignatius,'  but  it  is  equally  strong  against  the  supposition  that 
that  basis  is  to  be  found  in  any  one  of  the  existing  texts.  The 
shortest  form  may  be  itself  corrupted,  especially  if  it  is  an  abridg- 
ment of  a  corrupted  copy. 

(3)  The  Present  State  of  the  Controversy  is  summed  up  by  Pro- 
fessor Schaff,  who  is  free  f^om  any  polemical  bias,  in  favour  of  the 
Shorter  Greek  Recension,  as  a  whole,  though  not  as  the  pure  unin- 
terpolated  form  of  the  epistles.  Bis  judgment  is  the  more  valu- 
able for  its  incidental  description  of  some  points  which  characterize 
the  writings  of  the  age  after  the  Apostles.  "  We  certainly  grant,*' 
he  says,  ^  that  the  integrity  of  these  epistles,  even  in  the  shorter 
copy,  is  not  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  As  the  MSS.  of  them 
contain,  at  the  same  time,  decidedly  spurious  epistles,  the  suspicion 
arises,  that  the  seven  genuine  may  not  have  wholly  escaped  the  hand 
of  the  forger.  Yet  there  are,  in  any  case,  very  strong  arguments  for 
their  genuineness  and  substantial  integrity,  viz. :  (a)  The  testimony 
of  the  Fathers,  especially  of  Eusebius.  (6)  The  raciness  and  fresh- 
ness of  their  contents,  which  a  forger  could  not  well  imitate. 

>  See  Schaff,  vol.  i.  p.  471. 

'  For  the  fact  that  Ignatius  wrote  such  epistles,  we  have,  long  before 
even  the  early  testimonies  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Eusebius, 
and  Jerome,  the  decisive  witness  of  his  friend  Polycarp,  who,  in  writing 
to  the  Philippians,  promises  to  send  them  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius.  This 
is  also  an  interesting  proof  of  the  circulation  of  copies  of  Christian  writings 
in  the  early  Church,  like  that  furnished  by  Colossians  iv.  16. 
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(c)  The  small  number  of  citations  from  the  New  Testament^ 
indicating  the  period  of  the  immediate  disciples  of  the  Apostles. 

(d)  Tlieir  way  of  combating  the  Judaists  and  Docetists  (probably 
Judaizing  Gnostics  of  the  school  of  Cerinthus),  showing  as  Gnosti- 
cism as  yet  in  the  first  stage  of  its  developement.  (c)  Their  dog- 
matic indefiniteness,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  Trinity  and 
Christology,  notwithstanding  very  strong  expressions  in  r^ard  to 
the  divinity  of  Christ.  (/)  Their  urgent  recommendation  of  epis- 
copacy, as  an  institution  still  new  and  fresh,  (g)  Their  entire  silence 
respecting  a  Roman  primacy,  even  in  the  Epistle  to  the  RomansP  * 

§  5.  No  such  difficulties  attend  the  one  extant  work  of  Igna- 
tius's  friend,  Polycarp.  His  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  is  men- 
tioned by  his  own  disciple,  Irenaeus ;  it  is  cited  by  Eusebius,  and 
was  used  in  the  churches  of  Asia  down  to  the  time  of  Jerome ;  and 
its  contents  agree  with  the  known  life  and  character  of  Polycarp.' 
The  Epistle  was  written  in  the  name  of  Polycarp  and  the  presbyters 
of  Smyrna,  soon  after  the  death  of  Ignatius.  It  praises  the  Phi- 
lippians for  their  love  shown  to  Ignatius  and  his  companions  in 
bonds,  and  for  their  firm  faith;  exhorts  them  to  maintain  the 
Christian  virtues ;  gives  directions  for  the  order  of  the  Church ;  and 
warns  against  Gnostic  heresies.  Its  citations  from  the  Gospels  and 
fi-om  the  Epistles  of  Paul  and  John  furnish  important  evidence  for 
the  New  Testament  Canon.  Polycarp  bears  emphatic  testimony  to 
the  work  and  dignity  of  Christ ;  and  he  draws  a  clear  line  of  demar- 
cation between  the  inspired  Apostles  and  teachers  like  himself,  even 
apologizing  for  writing  an  epistle  to  a  church  which  had  been 
taught  by  "  the  wisdom  of  the  blessed  and  glorious  Paul." 

§  6.  To  the  writings  of  these  three  great  teachers  must  be  added 
others  of  less  certain  date  and  of  inferior  authority. 

Such  is  a  General  Epistle  (imaroXri  KadoKiKrf)  against  Jews 
and  Judaizing  Christians,  ascribed  to  Barnabas,  which,  if  gennine, 
should  have  been  included  in  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament, 
for  Barnabas  is  recognized  as  an  Apostle.  It  is  cited  as  his  work 
(not  as  that  of  another  and  later  Barnabas)  by  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria and  Origen.  Barnabas  is  not  named,  however,  as  the  author 
in  the  epistle  itself,  but  only  in  its  title.  The  work  is  thoroughly 
suspicious  from  its  disparagement  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  its  alle- 
gorical interpretations  of  Scripture  in  the  spirit  of  the  Alexandrian 
school,  to  the  teaching  of  which,  indeed,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  step, 

*  The  argument  is  also  summed  up  by  Professor  Chevallier,  in  his 
Translation  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers^  and  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for 
December  1850. 

*  IrcD.  adv.  Hcsr.  III.  iii.  4;   Euseb.  H.  E.  iv.  14,  15,  iii.  36,  v.  20; 
HieroB.  Vir,  Ulust,  c.  17. 
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Neander  considers  it  to  be  the  work  of  a  converted  Alexandrian  Jew, 
written  in  a  tone  '*  more  consonant  with  the  spirit  of  Philo  than  that 
of  St.  Paul,  or  even  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews."  This  judgment 
is  the  more  important,  as  the  alleged  resemblance  of  style  and 
reasoning  has  been  made  an  argument  for  the  hypothesis  that  Bar- 
nabas wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  work  must^  however, 
be  {daced  early  in  the  second  century,'  which  makes  its  testimony  to 
the  Christian  Sabbath  specially  important. 

§  7.  The  earlier  part  of  the  second  century  is  also  the  pro- 
bable date  of  the  work  entitled  The  Shepherd  (UoLfiriVf  Pcutar)  of 
a  certain  Hebmas.  Its  early  date,  and  the  respect  in  which  it 
was  held,  are  proved  by  Trenaeus's  citation  of  a  passage  from  the 
work,  as  if  from  Scripture.^  It  is  likewise  quoted  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria  and  by  Tertullian ;  but  the  latter  treats  it  with  contempt, 
and  expressly  calls  it  apocryphal.  Origen,  who  even  regards  the 
work  as  inspired,^  first  suggested,  but  only  as  an  opinion  of  his 
own,  that  the  author  was  the  Hermes  (Epfjijjs)  to  whom  Paul  sent 
greeting  (Rom.  xvi.  4).^  But  an  old  fragment  on  the  Canon  (about 
A.D.  170)  ^  makes  him  a  brother  of  Pius  I.,  Bishop  of  Rome  (about 
A.D.  150),  and  this  became  the  general  opinion  in  the  Latin  Church. 
The  author  himself  professes  to  be  a  contemporary  of  Clement  of 
Rome;  and  he  seems  to  have  been  a  married  layman,  whom  the  loss 
of  his  wealth  had  brought  to  repentance  and  faith  in  the  Gk>spel,  to 
the  teaching  of  which  he  had  devoted  himself.  It  is  clear  that  he 
was  a  Roman;  and  the  Greek  copy  which  we  possess,  full  of 
Latinisms,  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  late  version  of  a  Latin 
original.  The  originality  of  the  Greek  text,  however,  is  confirmed 
by  Tischendorf  s  discovery  of  a  portion  of  it  in  a  Sinaitic  MS.  of  the 
Bible,  belonging  to  the  fourth  century,  as  well  by  M.  d'Abbadie's 
comparison  of  the  Greek  with  an  ancient  Ethiopic  version.* 

The  work  is  remarkably  distinguished  from  the  writings  of  the 
known  Apostolic  Fathers,  both  by  its  literary  form  and  the  spirit  of 
its  teaching.  Instead  of  an  Epistle  to  a  Church,  or  an  Apology  to  an 
Emperor,  it  is  a  sort  of  Apocalyptic  Book ;  and  there  is  no  better 
test  of  the  wide  difference  between  Apostolic  and  post-Apostolic 
writings  than  the  measure  of  its  falling  off  from  the  grand  simplicity 
of  "  John  the  Divine."  As  Schaff  observes, "  It  often  reminds  one  of 
such  Jewish  apocalyptic  writings  as  the  Book  of  Enoch,  the  Fourth 

*  Hefele  puts  it  between  107  and  120. 

*  E?x€v  ii  ypwp'h*  Iren.  adv,  Hcer.  iv.  20,  2  ;  Tertull.  de  Pudicit.  10,  20  ; 
Euseb.  JI,  E.  iii.  3  ;  Hieron.  Ftr.  Ittust,  10. 

*  "  Valde  utilis  et  divinitus  inspirata." 

*  Grig.  Comm.  in  JEpist.  ad  Bom.  x.  31. 

»  'Muraton,  in  Gallandi,  Biblioth.  ii.  208. 

'  A^nrz,  ZeAr&ticA  der  JTtrchengescMchte,  §  39,  note  1. 
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Booh  of  Ezm,  and  the  lost  Book  of  Mdad  and  Medad,  ezpraBBly 
cited  by  Hermas.  Its  doctrine  of  angels,  particularly,  flowed  from 
such  apocalyptic  sources.  As  to  its  matter,  the  Pastor  Eermm 
is  a  sort  of  system  of  Christian  morality,  and  a  call  to  repentance 
and  to  a  renovation  of  the  already  somewhat  slambering  and 
secularised  Church.  It  falls  into  three  books:  (1)  VisUmeM;  four 
visions  and  revelations,  which  were  given  to  the  anthor  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Home,  and  in  which  the  Church  appears  to  him, 
first  in  the  form  of  a  venerable  matron,  then  as  a  tower,  and 
lastly  as  a  virgin.  (2)  Mandata,  or  twelve  commandments,  pre- 
scribed by  an  Angel  in  the  garb  of  a  Shepherd  (whence  the 
title  of  the  book).  (3)  Similitudines,  or  ten  parables,  like  the 
visions,  in  which  the  Church  again  appears  in  the  form  of  a 
building,  and  the  different  virtues  are  represented  under  the  fignies 
of  stones  and  trees." 

The  theology  of  the  Pastor  diverges  greatly  from  that  of  the 
Epistle  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians,  and  bears  witness  to  the 
growth  of  that  legal  Jewish  spirit  in  the  Church  of  Home,  against 
which  Paul  contended  in  his  Epistle.  Like  him,  Hermas  insists  on 
"  the  law  of  Christ,"  but  the  "  Shepherd"  says  nothmg  of  justifying 
faith.  He  enjoins  fasting  and  voluntary  poverty,  and  teadhes  even 
the  supererogatory  merit  of  good  works,  and  the  sin^toning  virtne 
of  martyrdom.  He  regards  baptism  as  indispensable  to  salvation, 
insists  on  penance,  much  in  the  later  Eomish  sense,  and  rests  on  the 
view  of  an  exclusive  Church,  in  which  alone  salvaticm  is  to  be 
found.  Ho  ascribes  supererogatory  merit  to  abstinence,  but  allows 
second  marriage  and  second  repentance,  at  least  till  the  return  of 
the  Lord,  which  is  supposed  to  be  near  at  hand.  Hence  the  disfavour 
with  which  the  work  was  regarded  by  the  Montanist  Tertullian, 
who  calls  Hermas  "ille  apocryphus  Pastor  moechorum."* 

§  8.  Papias,  the  friend  of  Polycarp,  and  Bishop  of  Hierapolis 
in  Phrygia  up  to  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  made  a  col- 
lection of  oral  traditions  of  the  works  and  words  of  Jesus,  derived 
professedly  from  the  Apostles,  under  the  title  of  ExpUmaiionn  </ 
the  Loi'd*8  Discourses  {Aoyiaav  KvpioKcov  i^tiyrnreis).  The  work 
is  said  to  have  been  still  extant  in  the  thirteenth  century ;  but  we 
now  possess  only  fragments  of  it  in  Irenasus  and  Eusebius.  It  is 
chiefly  remarkable  as  showing  the  grossly  materialistic  views  about 
the  Millennium  which  already  existed  in  the  Church, 

§  9.  To  these  works,  which  bear  the  names  of  Apostolic 
Fathers,  may  be  added  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus^  the  anonymous 
author  of  which  calls  himself  "  a  disciple  of  the  Apostles  *'  (<wro- 

1  De  Pudicit.  20,  §  8. 

^  Some  ascribe  it  to  Justin,  but  this  is  evidently  a  mistake. 
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oToXtty  y€v6/jLevos  fioBtirris);  but  this  is  in  the  eleventh  chapter,  which, 
with  the  twelfth  and  last,  is  suspected  to  be  an  addition  by  a  later 
hand.  The  work  is  a  vindication  of  Christianity,  in  reply  to 
a  distinguished  heathen ;  and  if  this  was  the  Diognetus  who  was 
preceptor  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  its  date  would  be  brought  down  to 
the  middle  of  the  second  century.  But  it  is  with  more  probability 
assigned  to  the  time  of  Trajan  or  Hadrian.  Professor  Schaff  regards 
it,  in  spirit,  as  well  as  in  time,  as  a  transition  from  the  Apostolic 
Fathers  to  the  Apologists,  uniting  the  simple  practical  faith  of  the 
former  with  the  reflective  theology  of  the  latter :  *'  It  evinces  fine 
taste  and  classical  culture,  is  remarkable  for  its  fresh  enthusiasm  of 
&ith,  richness  of  thought,  and  elegance  of  style,  and  is  altogether 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  memorials  of  Christian  antiquity." 

The  author's  description  of  the  Christians  in  their  relations  to  the 
world  will  furnish  at  once  a  good  specimen  of  the  style  of  the  early 
Christian  literature,  and  a  vivid  contemporary  picture  of  the  state 
of  the  persecuted  Church  in  the  second  century:* — "  The  Christians 
are  not  distinguished  from  other  men  by  country,  by  language,  nor 
by  civil  institutions.  For  they  neither  dwell  in  cities  by  themselves, 
nor  use  a  peculiar  tongue,  nor  lead  a  singular  mode  of  life.  They 
dwell  in  the  Grecian*  or  barbarian  cities,  as  the  case  may  be ;  they 
follow  the  usage  of  the  country  in  dress,  food,  and  the  other  affairs 
of  life.  Tet  they  present  a  wonderful  and  confessedly  paradoxical 
conduct.  They  dwell  in  their  own  native  lands,  but  as  strangers. 
They  take  pai-t  in  all  things,  as  citizens,  and  they  suffer  all  things, 
as  foreigners.  Every  foreign  country  is  a  fatherland  to  them,  and 
every  native  land  is  foreign.  They  marry,  like  all  others ;  they 
have  children,  but  they  do  not  cast  away  their  offspring.  They 
have  the  table  in  common,  but  not  wives.  They  live  upon  the 
earth,  but  are  citizens  of  heaven.  They  obey  the  existing  laws,  and 
excel  the  laws  by  their  lives.  Tbey  love  all,  and  are  persecuted  by 
all.  They  are  unknown,  and  yet  they  are  condemned.  They  are 
killed,  and  are  made  alive.  They  are  poor,  and  make  many  rich. 
They  lack  all  things,  and  in  all  things  abound.  They  are  reproached, 
and  glory  in  their  reproaches ;  they  are  calumniated  and  are  justified ; 
they  are  cursed,  and  they  bless  ;  they  receive  scorn,  and  they  give 
honour.  They  do  good,  and  are  punished  as  evil-doers ;  when 
punished  they  rejoice,  as  being  made  alive.  By  the  Jews  they  arc 
attacked  as  idiens,  and  by  the  Greeks  persecuted ;  and  the  cause  of 
the  enmity  their  enemies  cannot  tell.    In  short,  what  the  soul  is  in 

*  Epistcia  ad  Dtognetum,  cc.  5,  Q  (p.  69,  seq.  ed.  Otto,  Lips.  1852),  as 
translated  in  SchafiTs  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  vol.  i.  p.  146. 

•  Here  probably  equivalent  to  civilised;  but  still  a  sign  that  Christianity 
as  yet  prevailed  more  in  the  Hellenic  than  the  Latin  world. 
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the  body,  the  Christians  are  in  the  world.  The  sotd  is  diffiised 
through  all  the  members  of  the  body,  and  the  Christians  are  spread 
through  the  cities  of  the  world.  The  soul  dwells  in  the  body,  bat 
is  not  of  the  body;  so  the  Christians  dwell  in  the  world,  bat  are  not 
of  the  world.  The  soul,  invisible,  keeps  watch  in  the  visible  body ; 
so  also  the  Christians  are  seen  to  live  in  the  world,  but  their  piety 
is  invisible.  The  flesh  hates  and  wars  against  the  soul,  suffering  no 
wrong  from  it,  but  because  it  resists  fleshly  pleasures;  and  the 
world  hates  the  Christians  with  no  reason,  but  that  they  resist  its 
pleasures.  The  soul  loves  the  flesh  and  members,  by  which  it  is 
hated ;  so  the  Christians  love  their  haters.  The  soul  is  enclosed  in 
the  body,  but  holds  the  body  together;  so  the  Christians  are 
detained  in  the  world  as  in  a  prison ;  but  they  contain  the  world. 
Immortal,  the  soul  dwells  in  the  mortal  body ;  so  the  Ohrtstians 
dwell  in  the  corruptible,  but  look  for  incorruption  in  heaven.  The 
soul  is  the  better  for  restriction  in  food  and  drink ;  and  the  Christians 
increase,  though  daily  punished.  This  lot  God  has  assigned  to  the 
Christians  in  the  world,  and  it  cannot  be  taken  from  them.** 

III.  The  Apologists  for  Christianitt. 

§  10.  These  writers  are  placed  in  a  class  by  themselves,  on 
account  of  the  importance  of  their  chief  literary  works,  though  they 
have  left  other  writings.  Though  the  earliest  of  them  were  con- 
temporary with  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  they  do  not  bear  that  title, 
as  they  were  not  actual  disciples  of  the  Apostles.  They  were,  for 
the  most  part,  philosophers  and  rhetoricians,  who  had  embraced 
Christianity  in  mature  age,  after  thoughtful  investigation,  as  the 
source  of  that  religious  satisfaction  and  hope  which  they  could  not 
find  in  the  heathen  systems  of  philosophy.  Hence  they  exhibit  a 
culture  and  learning  which  is  another  mark  of  distincticm  from  the 
Apostolic  Fathers,  and  their  writings  are  the  first  link  between 
ecclesiastical  and  classical  literature. 

Of  Justin,  the  chief  writer  of  this  class  in  the  second  century,  a 
sufficient  account  has  been  given  above ;  and  we  have  mentioned  the 
earlier  Apologies  of  Quadbatus  and  Abistides,  which  were  addressed 
to  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  Another  early  Apology  by  Ajosto,  of 
Fella,  was  addressed  especially  to  the  Jews.  CLAUDins  Afol- 
LiKABis,  Bishop  of  Hierapolis,  and  the  rhetorician  Militiadeb, 
addressed  Apologies  to  Marcus  Aurelius ;  but  their  works  are  only 
known  by  a  few  references. 

§  11.  We  possess  several  extant  works  by  Apologists  who  wrote 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century : — 

Melito,  Bishop  of  Sardis,  w\io  awSete^  ia»xV.^xd$sni  o^bout  the 
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same  time  as  Folycarp.  His  Apology,  addressed  to  M.  Aurelius  about 
A.D.  170,  was  only  known  by  references,  till  it  was  lately  discovered 
in  a  Syriac  translation,  among  the  ISyriac  MSS.  acquired  by  tlio 
British  Museum,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  published.^  Melito  was 
one  of  the  chief  writers  of  the  second  century,  eighteen  works  of  Ins 
being  mentioned  by  Eusebius.  We  possess  a  fragment  from  him  on 
the  CSanon  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  forms  an  important  link 
in  the  history  of  the  sacred  text. 

Tatian,  of  Assyria,  was  at  first  an  itinerant  philosopher  like 
Justin,  whom  he  met  at  Home,  and  became  his  disciple.  His 
Discourse  to  the  Greeks  {A&yos  npos  "EXXi^i/ar)  exposes  the  ab- 
surdities and  immoralities  of  the  Greek  mythology,  and  vindicates 
Christianity  as  the  **  philosophy  of  the  barbarians."  Tatian  after- 
wards fell  away  to  Gnosticism,  and  founded  the  ascetic  sect  of  the 
Encratites.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  attempt  the  task  of  weaving 
the  four  Gospels  ■  into  one  narrative ;  but  his  BicUessaron  (Ai^ 
Titra-dptoVf  literally,  "  according  to  the  Four  "),  or,  as  it  would  now 
be  called,  "  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,"  is  no  longer  extant. 

Athenagoras,  an  Athenian  philosophy,  is  said  to  have  been 
converted  by  his  study  of  Christianity  in  order  to  write  a  confuta- 
tion of  the  new  religion.  His  npcc/Scia  nepl  Xpiariapav  (which  wo 
may  venture  to  translate,  "  Report  upon  the  Christians  **),  addressed 
to  M.  Aurelius  and  Commodus,  about  177,  is  a  calm  and  eloquent 
refutation  of  the  charges  of  atheism,  incest,  and  Thyestean  feasts. 
He  has  also  left  a  work  On  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead,  for 
which  he  argues  from  the  natural  destiny  of  man,  as  well  as  from 
the  wisdom,  power,  and  justice  of  God. 

Theofhilus,  who  died  bishop  of  Antioch  in  181,  addressed  a 
defence  of  Christianity  to  a  heathen  friend,  named  Autolycus  {jrpos 
KvtUKvkov  irtpl  rrjs  rStv  Xpumapav  Trla-rccas)*  In  this  work,  the 
old  Greek  word  Trias  {Tpias)  is  first  applied  to  the  Holy  Trinity* 

We  have  under  the  name  of  Hermias,  a  philosopher  otherwise 
unknown,  a  small  satirical  work,  entitled  Mockery  of  the  Heathen 
Philosophers  {fiiaavpp,os  t&v  ?|a)  (f>iKoa-6(l)(Op),  from  whose  con- 
tradictions he  illustrates  the  saying  of  Paul,  that  the  wisdom  of  this 
world  is  foolishness  with  God.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  work 
belongs  to  so  early  a  period  as  the  second 'Century.^ 

With  the  Apologists  may  be  classed,  in  point  of  time,  and 
partly  also  for  the  apologetic  object  of  the  work,  the  Memorials 

*  The  Discourse  to  Antoninus  Cossar,  published  in  Spicilegium  Syriacum 
(1855),  appears  to  be  a  different  work. 

•  The  collected  works  of  these  eariy  Apologists  have  been  published  \iv 
Prud.  Maranus  (Par.  1742,  and  Venet.  1747),  and,  recently,  m  Oxioa 
Corpus  Jpaldff^^arum  Cl^nsiianorum  Sceculi  Secmdi,     Jen»,  1847,  seqq. 
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(vTTo/iv^/iara)  of  the  Apostolic  and  Post-Apostolic  age,  and  particn- 
kiiy  of  the  churches  of  Palestine,  which  were  collected,  in  the 
course  of  his  travels,  by  Heqesippus,  an  orthodox  Jewish  Christuui, 
who  died  about  a.d.  180.  The  work,  of  which  fragments  of  con- 
siderable value  are  preserved  by  Eusebius,  is  most  interesting  as  a 
fii-st,  though  very  imperfect,  contribution  to  the  literature  of  Church 
History.  "His  reports,"  says  Professor  Schaff,  "on  the  character 
and  martyrdom  of  James  the  Just  and  Simeon  of  Jerusalem,  the 
rise  of  heresies,  the  episcopal  succession,  and  the  preservation  of  the 
orthodox  doctrine  iu  Corinth  and  Home,  as  embodied  in  the  History 
of  Eusebius,  claim  attention  for  their  antiquity ;  but,  as  they  show 
that  his  object  was  apologetic  and  polemical  rather  than  historical, 
and  as  they  bear  a  somewhat  Judaizing  (though  by  no  means  Ebion- 
istic)  colouring,  they  must  be  received  with  critical  caution.**  ^ 

Another  writer,  contemporary  with  the  Apologists;  but  nHxre 
akin  by  his  works  to  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  was  Dionysius,  Bishop 
of  Corinth  (about  170),  who  wrote  eight  epistles  to  the  Laoed«9- 
monians  (whose  church  is  thus  first  heard  of),  the  Athenians,  the 
Romans,  and  others.  Eusebius  makes  some  valuable  extracts  from 
these  last  works. 

IV.  PoLSMio  Wbitebs  against  Hebbsies. — ^Ibe^^s. 

§  12.  While  the  Apologists  were  defending  Christianity  against 
Jewish  and  heathen  adversaries  without  the  Church,  the  growth  of 
heresy  within  called  forth  the  earliest  writings  of  the  elass  styled 
polemical  (from  TrdXc/xo;,  war) — that  is,  the  earliest  after  the  Apostles, 
for  the  Epistles  of  Paul  and  John  contain,  as  we  have  seen,  a  strong 
polemic  element,  directed  against  the  beginiiings  of  heresy  in  the 
churches.  The  attentive  reader  of  the  Epistles  plainly  sees  that  the 
Apostles  do  not  set  to  work  to  draw  up  a'  regular  body  of  Christian 
doctrine.  They  make  emphatic  statements  of  the  truths  proper  to 
correct  the  errors  and  false  teaching  that  arose  in  each  church ;  and 
Paul  especially  supports  the  true  doctrines  by  powerful  argomenta 
And  so,  in  the  ensuing  history  of  the  Church,  it  was  from  the  necessity 
of  opposing  what  was  regarded  as  false  teaching,  that  Christian 
doctrine  was  cast  into  a  dogmatic  form.^    The  special  literature  of 

*  The  fragments  of  Hegcsippus  are  printed  in  Ronth's  Reliquia  Bacra. 
^  Here  again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  word  apology^  a  term  is  used  in  its 
proper  sense,  which  has  acquired  a  different  meaning  in  vulgar  luu^r  In 
this  scientific  sense,  the  Greek  dogma  (p^yfta,  from  Zoitfiv,  **  to  seem,"  "  to 
be  held  as  true/')  is  the  more  exact  equivalent  of  the  Latin  doctrine  (doC' 
trinaj  a  ^Ueaching"),  and  the  term  dogmatics  or  dogmatic  theology 
expresses  the  whole  statement  and  discussion  of  Christian  truth  as  reduced 
to  deBnite  propositions.  Thus  we  speak  o£  t\ife  dogma  oC  l\v%  Trinity,  or  of 
Justification  hy  faith. 
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writers  against  heresy  begins  in  the  second  century  with  iBKMiEnK 
and  his  pi^xil  Hifpolytus,  who  were  both  of  Greek  education,  but 
had  the  West  for  the  scene  of  their  ecclesiastical  labours  and  rela- 
tions. But^  though  Hippolytus  lived  partly  in  the  second  century, 
his  activity  as  a  writer  belongs  to  the  b^inning  of  the  third.^ 

Ibshaob  (Elpfivdlos)*  was  bom  in  Asia  Minor,  between  the 
years  120  and  140,  and  was  taught  in  his  youth  by  Polycarp  of 
Smyrna.'  "  What  I  heard  from  him,"  says  he,  **  that  I  wrote  not 
on  papor,  but  in  my  heart ;  and  by  the  grace  of  God  I  constantly 
hrii^  it  afresh  to  mind  :*'  words  which  help  to  explain  the  paucity 
of  early  Christian  literature.  A  new  doctrine,  which  comes  from  a 
teacher's  lips  to  his  disciples'  hearts,  lives  there  almost  too  freshly  to 
need  committing  to  the  medium  of  letters,  except  as  special  neces- 
sities arise  for  its  .communication  to  others.  As  the  disciple  of 
Polycarp,  Irenasus  stands  next  to  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  and  is  linked, 
through  him,  to  the  age  and  teaching  of  St.  John. 

It  is  conjectured  that  he  accompanied  Polycarp  on  his  journey  to 
Bome  respecting  the  Easter  controversy :  at  all  events  he  settled, 
with  others  from  the  Asiatic  Church,  in  Southern  Gaul,  and  he  was  a 
presbyter  at  Lyon  in  the  time  of  the  persecution  by  M.  Aurelius. 
The  mission,  on  which  we  have  seen  him  carrying  to  Rome  an  account 
of  the  martyrdoms  at  Lyon  and  Vienne,  was  entrusted  to  him  as  a 
means  of  allaying  the  heats  engendered  by  the  Montanist  disputes.^  It 
was  probably  during  his  absence  that  he  was  'chosen  to  succeed  the 
martyred  Pothinus  as  Bishop  of  Lyon  (178),  where  he  laboured  for 
the  oppressed  Church  for  nearly  five-and-twenty  years,  by  his  writings 
as  well  as  his  pastoral  teaching  and  government.  It  was  during  the 
early  years  of  his  episcopate  that  Irenaeus  wrote,  in  Greek,  the  great 
work  against  the  Gnostic  heresies,  from  which  nearly  all  our  know- 
ledge of  Gnosticism  is  derived.*  Its  full  title  is  "EXcyxos  koI 
oparpofrfl  rrjs  ^€v^oiyvfU)v  yvw<r€<0s,  but  it  is  commonly  quoted  by 
the  Latin  title  used  by  Jerome,  Adversus  Hcereses,  Of  its  five  books 
we  possess  the  greater  portion  in  a  literal  Latin  version  crowded  with 
GraBcisms.  Fragments  of  the  Greek  original  are  preserved  by  Eii- 
sebius,  Theodoret,  and  especially  Epiphanius  (Hoer.  xxxi.  cc.  9-33).* 

1  See  Chap.  VI.  §  15. 

'  The  name  signifies  Peaceable,  Eusebius  notices  the  agreement  of  the 
bishop's  name  with  his  labours  for  the  peace  of  the  Church,  especially  in 
relation  to  the  controversy  abont  Easter. 

•  Iren.  adv.  Hcbt,  III.  iii.  4.  Mr.  Harvey  supposes  Ircnseus  to  have  been 
a  native  of  Syria.     Introduction  to  Irenseus,  p.  cliv. 

*  Respecting  Montanism,  see  Chap.  YI.  §  18. 

*  The  work  was  written  during  the  pontificate  of  Eleutherus  at  ^oxcvt^^ 
that  is,  between  the  jreaiv  177  and  192. 

•  A  too  literal  version  is  o/ien  made  clearer  to  the  mind  by  re-tiaTisW 
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As  Eusobius  observes,  Irenasus  verified  the  significance  of  his  name 
by  securing  the  peace  of  the  Church,  when  it  was  imperilled  by 
Victor  I.  of  Home  with  respect  to  the  Easter  controversy.  Brought 
up  in  the  usage  of  the  Asiatic  churches,  he  had  adopted  at  Lyon  tho 
Roman  rule,  which  prevailed  through  the  West.  In  the  name  of 
his  church,  he  wrote  to  Victor,  counselling  moderation ;  and  the 
result  was  that  the  Asiatic  churches,  having  in  a  circular  letter 
cleared  themselves  from  the  suspicion  of  heretical  leanings,  were 
allowed  to  retain  their  own  usage,  till  the  Council  of  Nice  estfr* 
blished  a  uniform  rule  for  the  Catholic  Church.  The  common 
statement  of  later  writers,  that  Irenaeus  suffered  martyrdom  in  the 
persecution  of  Septimius  Severus  (a.d.  202),  is  rendered  aomewhtt 
doubtful  by  the  silence  of  Tertullian  and  Eusebius.  The  same 
tradition  fixes  his  burying-place  under  the  altar  of  the  churoh  of 
St.  John  at  Lyon. 

V.  The  Pseudo-Clbmbntinbs, 

§  13.  It  has  been  observed  above,  how  early  Christians  were  led 
into  the  fatal  practice  of  seeking  authority  for  disputed  doctrines  in 
works  doubtfully,  or  even  falsely,  ascribed  to  their  great  teachon. 
Among  tho  writings  of  the  second  century  are  a  multitude  of  apo- 
cryphal Gospels,  Acts,  and  Apocalypses,  ascribed  to  the  Evangeliisti 
and  Apostles,  besides  forged  Jewish  prophecies,*  such  as  the  TesUi' 
ments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  To  these  were  added  the  pretended 
prophetic  utterances  with  which  even  heathen  seers  were  said  to 
have  been  inspired,  such  as  the  books  of  Hydaspes,  of  Hermci 
Trismegistus,  and  tho  Sibyls ;  but  we  cannot  stay  to  describe  these 
curiosities  of  literature. 

Among  the  alleged  writings  of  the  Post- Apostolic  age,  we  have 
seen  how  much  is  either  very  doubtful  or  clearly  spurioiis.  Still 
the  Epistles  falsely  ascribed  to  Ignatius  and  Folycarp  are  more  or 
less  in  harmony  with  their  spirit  and  doctrines.  But  the  Judaiang 
Gnostics  did  not  scruple  to  embody  their  views  in  forged  workB^ 
bearing  the  venerable  name  of  the  earliest  Apostolic  Father,  Clement 
of  Eome.  The  fascinating  style  of  these  first  Christian  romances, 
their  moral  earnestness  and  tender  feeling,  have  combined  with  the 

tion  into  the  original  language.  Such  an  attempt  has  heen  made  on  the 
first  four  chapters  of  the  third  book  of  Irenaeus  by  H.  W.  Thi^rach,  in  the 
Studien  und  Kritiken  for  1842. 

*  See  Fabricius,  Codex  Fseudepigraphus  Vet   Test  Hamh.    1722,  and 

Codex  Apocryphns    Nov.   Test.  1719 ;   Thilo,  Codex  Apocr.  N.  T,  Lip*. 

18;32 ;    Gfrorer,  Prophctce    Vet.  Pseudepigraphi,  ex  Ahessyn.   tel   I/cbr. 

Zatine,  Stuttg.  18i0;  TischendoTf,  EuaugelvJi  ApocrijpAa,  Lips.  1853,  and 

ulc-^a  Apostohram  Ai^ocrxjpha^  Lips.  IBbl. 
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rapport  they  give  to  the  pretensions  of  the  Roman  see  to  secure 
them  a  place  in  Ghristiau  literature  from  which  the  merest  touch  of 
criticiflm  at  once  casts  them  down. 

§  14.  The  pseudo-Clementine  writings  consist  of  two  chief  works, 
the  Becognitions^  and  the  HomilieBy  embodying  very  diflFerent  views. 
Some  suppose  the  ffomUies  to  be  an  heretical  perversion  of  the 
BeeognitioM ;  but  the  converse  seems  more  probable,  namely,  that 
the  Eomiliea  present  the  original  form  of  the  Avork,  of  which  the 
BeeogniiionB  are  a  more  orthodox  version.  The  HomilieB  are 
supposed  to  have  been  concocted  in  Syria,  the  liecognitumg  at 
Borne.  The  former  is  the  work  commonly  designated  as  the  Cle- 
mentines.  Besides  the  full  Greek  text,  there  is  a  poor  abridgment 
of  the  work,  under  the  title  of  an  Epitome,^ 

The  Homilies  appear  to  have  been  written  in  the  second  half  of  the 
second  century  by  a  Jewish  Christian,  who  was  versed  in  the  heathen 
systems  of  philosophy.  While  fathering  his  work  upon  St.  Clement, 
he  confuses  the  Apostolic  Bishop  of  Rome  with  Flavins  Clemens, 
kinsman  of  the  Emperor  Domitian.  But  the  introduction  (though 
transparently  fictitious)  assigns  to  the  Homilies  that  higher  Apostolic 
authority  which  has  commended  them  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  In 
this  pre&ce,  Clement  writes  to  the  Apostle  James  the  Less,  sending 
him  the  Homilies,  as  being  a  summary  of  the  preaching  of  Peter 
o&  his  apostolic  journeys,  composd  at  the  instance  of  Peter  him- 
self, who,  shortly  before  his  death,  had  named  Clement  his  successor 
in  the  see  of  Rome.  There  is  also  a  letter  of  Peter  to  James, 
begging  him  to  keep  the  sermons  strictly  secret.  Thus  does  the  writer 
attempt  at  once  to  give  his  work  the  authority  of  Peter,  and  to 
aoooimt  for  its  late  publication. 

The  work  is  described  by  Professor  Schaff^  as  *'a  philosophico- 
religious  romance,  based  on  some  historical  traditions,  which  it  is 

^  The  ten  books  of  the  Recognitions  are  mentioned  bj  Origen,  bnt  they  are 
now  extant  only  in  the  Latin  yersion,  '^  Clcmcntis  Romani  Kecognitiones 
(jkneyvdiirus,  hofayvtopuriioX  rov  KX-fifitvros},  interprete  Kufino/'  in  the  col- 
lections of  Cotelier,  Gallandi,  and  Gersdorf,  and  in  a  Syriac  version  (ed. 
Lagarde,  Lips.  1861).  The  title  of  the  Recognitions  is  derived  from  the 
narrative,  in  the  later  books,  which  tells  how  the  scattered  members  of  the 
Clementine  family  were  finally  re-united  in  Christianity  and  baptized  by 
Peter. 

*  Epitome  de  Oestis  Fetriy  or  TA  K\rifi4vri€t,  or  more  fally,  KK'fifievros 

tSv  H^rpav  iinSrifiicoy  KJipvyfidrcov  ivirofi^,  first  published  (without  the 

20th  Homily)  at  Paris,  1555  ;  then  by  Cotelier  {Patres  Apost.  Par.  1672), 

and  by  Schwegler,  Stuttg.  1847.   The  complete  work  was  first  edited  from 

anew  MS.  by  A.  DresMsly  '^Clementis  Romani   quae  feruntur  Homiliae 

Viginti   nunc  primum  integrse,"  *  with  a  Latin  translation  and  '^olv^s^ 

Grotting.  1853;  DresseJ  has  also  edited  "  CJementinorum  E.p\lom»  duair 

UpB.  1859. 

»  ^isior^  of  tAe  C/trisfian  CTiurch,  roh  i.  pp.  216   foil 
c,  cn,  1 1-  >        • 
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now  impossible  to  separate  from  philosopliical  accretioiiB.'*  The 
substance  of  the  Homilies  themselves  is  briefly  tliis :  Clement,  an 
educated  Roman,  of  the  imperial  £ftmily,  not  satisfied  with  heatlien- 
ism,  and  thirsting  for  truth,  goes  to  Judea,  having  heard  that  Jemu 
had  appeared  there.  At  Csesarea  he  meets  with  the  Apostle  Peter; 
and,  being  converted  by  him,  accompanies  him  on  hig  miraionary 
journeys,  and,  at  the  Apostle's  request,  commits  the  substance  of  his 
discourses  to  writing.  Chief  among  these  are  the  disputations  of 
Peter  with  Simon  Magus,  who  is  made  the  author  of  all  anti- 
Jewish  heresies,  especially  of  the  Marcionite  Gnosticism.  Bat  it  is 
conjectured  that  the  real  "  deceiver,"  whom  the  writer  attacks  nnder 
the  mask  of  Simon,  without  venturing  to  utter  his  tme  name,  is 
Paul  himself.  ''  The  doctrine,  which  the  psuedo-Clement  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  Peter,  is  a  confused  mixture  of  Ebionistic  and  Ghioatic, 
ethical  and  metaphysical,  ideas  and  fancies.  He  sees  in  Christianity 
only  the  restoration  of  the  pure  primordial  religion,  whidi  God 
revealed  in  the  creation,  but  which,  on  account  of  the  obecnring 
power  of  sin  and  the  seductive  influence  of  demons,  must  be  fiom 
time  to  time  renewed.  The  representatives  of  this  religion  are  the 
seven  pillars  of  the  world,^  Adam,  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaao, 
Jacob,  Moses,  and  Christ.  These  are  in  reality  only  different  incar- 
nations of  the  same  Adam  or  primal  man,  the  true  prophet  of  God, 
who  is  omniscient  and  infallible."  The  faults  recorded  of  tfie 
patriarchs,  from  the  fall  of  Adam  downwards,  as  well  as  all  unworthy 
views  of  God  (those  especially  which  liken  him  to  man)  are  ac- 
counted for  as  interpolations  made  by  demons  in  the  Scriptures.  To 
Adam,  Moses,  and  to  Christ  above  all,  he  assigns  the  highest  rank 
among  the  prophets  and  lawgivers,  but  he  allows  Christ  no  supremer 
dignity  or  nature.  "  The  history  of  religion,  therefore,  is  not  that  of 
progress,  but  only  of  return  to  the  primitive  revelation.  Christianity 
and  Mosaism  are  identical,  and  both  coincide  with  the  religion  of 
Adam.  Whether  a  man  believe  in  Moses  or  in  Christ,  it  is  all  the 
same,  provided  he  blaspheme  neither.  But  to  know  both,  and  to 
flnd  in  both  the  same  doctrine,  is  to  be  rich  in  God,  to  recognise  the 
new  as  old,  and  the  old  as  become  new.  Christianity  is  an  advance 
only  in  its  extension  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  and  its  consequent 
universal  character."* 

His  acknowledgment  of  one  God,  the  Creator,  is  distinctly  Ebion- 
istic, as  opposed  to  the  dualism  of  the  Gnostics.  But  thai  in  the 
dual  form  of  antithesis,  which  he  ascribes  to  the  whole  creationy 
and  which  returns  to  Gk)d  as  its  final  rest,  his  scheme  accords 
with  the  Gnostic  view  of  a  pantheistic  emanation.  "The  ful- 
£Uing  of  tho  law,  in  the  Ebionistvc  sense^  and  knowledge,  on  a 

^  Comp,  Prov.  ix.  1.         ,  *  %OmS^\.  c. 
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balf-Gbofitic  principle,  are  the  two  parts  of  the  way  of  salvation. 
The  former  includes  frequent  fiuts,  ablutions^  abstinence  from  animal 
food,  and  volnntary  poverty,  while  early  marriage  is  enjoined,  to 
prevent  licentiousness.  In  declaring  baptism  to  be  absolutely  neces- 
saiy  to  the  foi^veness  of  sin,  the  author  approaches  the  Catholic 
system.  He  likewise  adopts  the  Catholic  principle  involved,  that 
salvation  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  external  Church.  As  regards 
ecclesiastical  organization,  he  fully  embraces  the  episcopal  mon- 
archical view.  The  bishop  holds  the  place  of  Christ  in  the 
o(Higregation,  and  has  power  to  bind  and  loose.  Under  him  stand 
presbyters  and  deacons.  But  singularly,  and  again  in  true  Ebionistic 
style,  Jaices,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  which 
is  the  centre  of  Christendom,  is  made  the  general  Vicar  of  Christy 
the  visible  head  of  the  whole  Church,  the  Bishop  of  Bisfiops,  Hence 
even  Peter  must  give  to  James  an  account  of  his  labours.  It  is  very 
easy  to  see  that  this  appeal  to  a  pseudo-Petrine  primitive  Christianity 
was  made  by  the  author  of  the  Eomiliea  with  a  view  to  reconcile 
all  the  existing  differences  and  divisions  in  Christendom.'* 

{  15.  Besides  the  Homilies  and  RecogniUonSy  the  name  of  Clement 
was  used  to  give  authority  to  the  so-called  Apostolical  Constitutions 
and  (kmons^  derived  by  him,  professedly,  from  the  Apostles.  The 
ApotMic  Constitutions^  are  eight  books  of  moral  exhortations, 
Church  laws  and  usages,  and  liturgical  formularies,  collected  probably 
from  the  teaching  and  customs  of  the  early  Churches,  which  the 
compiler  pretends  to  have  been  taught  or  dictated  by  the  Apostles  to 
the  Boman  bishop  Clement.  The  first  six  books,  which  form  the 
basis  of  the  work,  compiled  probably  in  Syria  in  the  second  century, 
have  a  strongly  Jewish-Christian  tone.  The  seventh  and  eighth 
books  are  a  distinct  work,  belonging  to  the  beginning  of  the  4th 
century,  before  the  Council  of  Nice.  The  design  of  the  whole  collec- 
tion was  to  set  forth  rules  of  ecclesiastical  life  for  the  clergy  and 
laity,  and  to  maintain  the  power  of  the  episcopal  order.  The  work 
formed  the  prevalent  standard  of  discipline  in  the  East,  till  it  was 
rejected  for  its  heretical  interpolations  by  the  Trullan  Council,  in 
ik.D.  692. 

The  Apostolic  Canons  '  are  85  (in  some  copies  50)  brief  rules  of 

^  AiOTcryol  rSy  hylt§v  *A.vo<rT6\»v  8i&  KX^/icyros,  also  entitled  AiHaff- 
KoXioy  Atard^^iSf  AtSaxal  t&p  'AirooT<{A»y,  and  AidaaKaKia  KaBoXiKii. 
Printed,  under  the  title  of  Constitutiones  Apostdtcce,  in  Cotelerius  (vol.  i. 
p.  199,  seqq.),  and  in  the  collections  of  Councils  by  Mansi  and  Harduin, 
and  newly  ^ited  by  Ueltzen,   Rostock,   1833.     English   translation : — 
Chase,  Constitutions  cf  the  Hciy  Apostles,  including  the  Carums  ;  Wh\sloTi^& 
Tersion,  revised  from  the  Greek;  wipb  a  prize  essay  (by  Kxabbe^  uiQOii 
their  ori^n  and  contents,  New  York,  1848, 
'  Ka>'4fy0t  dxMAvo'iaa^Tiicol  r£^  &yit^y  'A7ro(rr6\a>y^  Canwies,  qui  dicuntur, 

II  ^ 
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prescriptions,  added  as  an  appendix  to  the  Sth  Book  of  the  Co»- 
stilutwi*,  but  also  existing  separately  in  Greek,  Byriae,  Bthicqdc, 
and  Arabio  MSS.  "  Their  contents  are  bonowed  putlf  from  the 
Scri[itureB,  partly  from  tlie  Pastoral  Gpiatles,  partly  fmm  traditicMi, 
and  partly  from  the  decrees  of  early  councila  at  Antiooh,  Na>- 
oBsaren,  Nice,  Laodioea,  &o.  Th^  are  therefore,  evidently  of 
gradual  growth,  and  were  collected  eitlier  after  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century,  or  not  till  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth,  by  some 
unknown  hands,  probably  also  in  Syria.  They  are  deaigned  to 
fiimish  a  complete  aystam  of  discipline  for  the  clergy.  Of  the  laity 
they  say  acarcely  a  word.  The  85th  and  last  canon  settles  the 
Canon  of  the  Scripture,  but  reckons  among  the  New  Taatameut 
books  two  Epiatlcs  of  Clement  and  the  genuine  books  of  the  paeudo- 
Ai^ostolic  CooBlitulioni.  The  Greek  Charch,  at  the  TruUan  Conneil 
of  692,  adopted  the  whole  collection  of  85  canons  aa  authentic  and 
binding.  Tlie  Latin  Church  rejected  it  at  first,  but  aubaequently 
decided  for  the  smaller  collection  of  60  Canons,  which  Dionyaiui 
Exiguus,  about  the  year  600,  tranalated  from  a  Oieek  mamiacript."' 

The  SD-calleil  Liturgy  of  St,  Clement  is  a  port  of  the  Sth  Book  of 
the  Apostolical  ConatiluHoni. 

IKve  Decretal  Letters,  forged  in  the  name  of  Clement,  an  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  famous  paendo-Isidorian  Decretals.*  Thrae  of 
them  are  a  part  of  that  fabrication ;  the  other  two,  addroMed  (lik< 
the  Bomilies)  to  James,  are  older  than  the  paendo-Iaidoriano. 

Apottolanim.  They  are  printed  h;  Coteleriiu,  Maosi,  and  Hardnip,  ud  in 
most  cotlections  of  Chnrch  Isn-,  and  utvlj  edited  bj  Db  LaOari^  Atf- 
qnicB  Jnria  Eccles.  Aniigvisaima,  Syr.  el  Qrac.  Lipa.  1856. 

■  Schaff,  vol,  i.  pp.  442-3. 

*  Respecting  this  fumoiu  forgery  of  the  9tli  century,  wo  Chap,  XXL  { t- 
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CHAPTEE  T. 
THE  CHURCH  IK  THE  THHID  CENTURY. 


I  I.  Bcign  of  SspratiUB  Setxbitb  (a.d.  I93~Z11} — Local  Femcatioiu  of 
ths  Chriatisiu — Tha  Fifth  General  Perxcution — The  AlHcan  Martyn — 
Pcrpettu  and  Felicitu.  §  2.  ChiiatUnitf  nnd«T  Cabacalu,  (a.d.  211- 
217),  £l.i,aABAi.iiS  (aJi.  ^8-222),  and  Alsxahder  Sf.terus  (S22- 
335}— Honanra  paid  by  Aleiander  to  Christ— Favour  of  hb  Mother, 
llanuei,  for  the  ChrietiaDS — Continned  Persecnlions  io  the  Prorinoes — 
The  Susanid  I>7nasty  in  Persia.  %  3.  The  Sixth  PerKaution,  under 
Uaximih  (A.B.  235-238).  g  4.  The  Emperors  Goedian  (238-244)  and 
PHIUP  (244r-249)— The  MilieLnium  of  Rome— Alleged  Christianity  of 
Hiilip.  §  5,  The  Setmth  Persecution,  under  DeCiUB  (249-251),  a 
really  Qeneral  Persecution— Its  Spirit  and  Object-~§  6.  Effect  of  this 
PaTMOUtioD  on  the  Church — The  "Lapsed" — -Flight  from  Persecution, 
defended  by  CrpBUB — Enthuiiasm  for  Martyrdom — Legend  of  the 
Seven  Bttepen  of  £phetas.  §  7.  Reigna  of  OaLLus  (251-253)  and  Valr- 
BIAN  (253-360)  —  The  Sighlh  General  Fersccufum- Martyrdom  of 
Ctprian  of  Carthage  and  SnTDS  II.  of  Rome^Legeud  of  St.  Lawrence. 
§  8.  GaLUENDS  (a.D.  254-268)  issues  the  First  Edicts  of  Toleratioa— 
Eminent  PoaitioiM  held  by  Christians.  §  9,  The  ineffectual  Edict  of 
ACREUAK  (a.d,  270-275),  wrongly  called  the  Ninth  Persecution— The 
Settlement  of  the  Empire  by  Diocletian  (284^05)— His  colleague 
MAiiitiHiAir,  and  the  Ciesara,  Galeriub  and  Constantius.  g  10. 
Chriatiaa  IMgnitaries  of  the  Empire — Peace  enjoyed  by  the  Church  for 
twenty  years,  but  with  partial  intermptions — Story  of  St.  Maurice  and 
th«  Theban  Legion— Legends  of  St.  Gereoo,  &c,  §  11.  Progress  of 
Chriatianity  to  the  End  of  the  Third  Century— Hindrances  to  Christianity 
—The  decay  of  Haathenism  and  confessed  need  for  a  better  Religion. 
S  12.  Faeilitiea  for  its  Diffiision- Its  Missionaries  and  Versions  of  the 
Scriptures — Numbers  of  the  Christians  through  the  Empire.  §  13. 
Chnrchea  in  Asia  and  Africa^Of  Rome  and  Italy — In  Gaul,  and 
among  the  Germans  and  other  Barbarians — -In  Spain  ani  ^Titnui — 
Chriatianity  io  Fsnia.  §  14.  Literary  Opposition  to  CYiiiatvanU^- the 
life  of  AFOiJfisiVs  of  Tyaan  hj  Phiwhtkatus,  and  t^O  DlscoiitBia  oS 
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HiEROCLES.  §  15.  LuciAN  of  Samosata— His  lAfe  amd  D0at^  of 
Feregrinus  —  The  Trw  Disoourse  of  Ceubttb.  §  16.  Rise  of  Jfeo- 
Platonism — ^Its  Spirit  and  Doctrines — Its  Religious  System — lit  Ifagk 
and  Superstition — ^Ammokius  Saccas — ^PLOTonis  and  his  Succeoon— 
Porphyry's  Discourses  against  the  Christians.  §  17.  The  great  TeiA 
Persecution  throughout  the  whole  Empire — First  Edict  of  Diodetiaa. 
New  causes  of  exasperation — Search  for  the  Scriptures-^The  traditorsL 
§  18.  Second,  third ,  and  fourth  Edicts — ^Their  various  enforcement  in 
the  Provinces — St.  Alhan  and  the  British  Martyrs.  §  19.  Abdicatioa 
of  Diocletian  and  Mazimian — ^Persecuting  fury  of  MAXiMiir.  f  20. 
Death  of  Constantitjs — ^Tolerant  Edict  of  Galerius — ^Victory  of  Omn 
8TANTINE  over  Mazeutius — His  Edict  of  MHan,  establishing  univeml 
freedom  of  religion. 

§  1.  The  extinction  of  the  Antonine  line  by  the  death  of  Com- 
modus  caused  a  change  in  the  relations  of  the  empire  to  religioD. 
The  distinguished  princes  who  had  reigned  daring  the  Beoond 
century,  as  representatives  of  the  Roman  senate  and  people^  were 
firm  adherents  of  the  national  religion.  The  line  of  emperors  who 
followed  them,  and  assumed  the  honoured  name  of  Antoninna^^  wen 
imbued  with  an  Oriental  spirit,  and  had  little  zeal  for  the  deitieB  of 
the  Capitol.  The  successful  competitor  for  the  purple,  SeftiIcidb 
Sevebus  (a.d.  193-211),  was  of  Punic  origin,  and  his  wife,  JuMft 
Domna,  was  a  Syrian.  She  is  said  to  have  favoured  the  OhristiaDat 
to  whom  Sever  us  was  at  first  not  unfriendly.'  But  the  Christiani 
were  still  exposed  to  popular  fury ;  and  the  old  laws  against  them 
were  made  a  new  engine  of  oppression  by  the  caprice  and  rapadty 
of  provincial  governors.'  As  the  Church  grew  in  numbers^  the 
pure  spirit  of  martyrdom  declined ;  toleration  or  escape  was  par- 
chased  by  a  bribe ;  and  governors  put  to  death  a  few  of  the  poorer 
Christians,  to  frighten  the  rich  into  paying  freely.  Such  bribee 
became  in  some  places  a  regular  tax,  like  the  licence  to  cany  on 
disreputable  callings.  Bishops  defend^  the  practice  by  the  example 
of  Jason  '*  and  its  chief  opponents  were  found  among  the  heretic 
Marcionitcs  and  Montanists.  Tertullian  condemns  alike  the  "gra- 
tuitous ransom  of  flight,  and  escape  by  a  ransom  in  money.**  '^ 
On  his  return  to  Rome  from  his  successful  expedition  against  the 

'  There  was  a  family  connection  between  Septimins  Sevenu,  his  sons 
Caracalla  and  Geta,  and  the  emperors  Elagabalus  and  Alexander  Sevems. 

'  Tertull.  ad  Scapuiamy  4.  This  toleration  is  ascribed  to  a  cure  wrought 
on  Severus  by  an  anointing  with  oil  at  the  hands  of  a  Christian  named 
Proculus  Torpacion,  whom  the  Emperor  kept  near  his  person.  His  son 
Caracalla  seems  to  have  had  a  Christian  nurse,  for  Tertullian  speaks  of  him 
as  **  brought  up  on  Christian  milk." 

»  Tertull.  ApoL  12,  30.  *  Acts  xvii.  9. 

'  Tertull  de  Fuga  in  Persecatime,  VI ;  "  S\c\x.\.  txi^flk  t^emptlo  gratuita 
est,  ita  redemptio  nummaria  fuga  est " 
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Ftotiiians  (a.d.  202),  Sevenu  issued  an  edict,  that  none  of  his 
subjects  should  embrace  Judaism  or  Christianity  under  a  heavy 
penalty.^  This  edict  seems  to  have  been  in  the  spirit  of  the  old 
laws  against  ill^al  societies,'  and  to  have  been  suggested  in  part 
by  what  Severus  saw  in  Palestine  of  Jewish  fanaticism,  in  part  by 
the  rumours  of  the  coming  of  Christ,  which  suggested  a  new 
ocnnpetitor  for  the  purple,  after  the  two  whom  he  had  put  down.' 
Signs  of  disloyalty  were  probably  seen  in  the  refusal  of  the  Christians 
to  join  in  celel»:ating  the  emperor's  triumph,  since  Tertullian 
explains  their  abstinence  from  the  indecent  heathen  rites,  in  which 
conscience,  and  not  disloyalty,  forbad  their  taking  part.^ 

It  is  only  the  conjecture  of  Gieseler,"  that  this  Fifth  Persecution 
was  provoked  in  part  by  the  excesses  of  the  fanatical  sect  of  the 
Montanists,  which  had  lately  arisen  in  Africa ;  but,  at  all  events, 
its  severity  was  confined  to  the  African  provinces.  At  Alexandria, 
Leonides,  the  feither  of  Origen,  was  beheaded;  and  a  beautiful 
viigiD,  named  Potamiena,  was  tortured  and  then  burnt  to  death, 
with  her  mother,  in  boiling  pitch.  Basilides,  one  of  her  executioners, 
shielded  her  from  worse  abuse,  and  was  moved  by  her  constancy  to 
become  a  Christian  and  a  martyr.' 

Proconsular  AMca,  which  was  the  chief  seat  of  Montanism,  was 
the  scene  of  the  famous  martyrdom  of  Perpetua  and  Felicitas  and 
three  young  men.  Their  Acts,  a  document  which  consists,  in 
part  at  leasts  of  their  own  words  written  in  the  prison,  form  an 
sffiBcting  narrative,  though  marked  with  the  delusions  of  Montanist 
enthusiasm.''  Perpetua  was  a  noble  and  wealthy  lady  of  Carthage, 
a  wife  or  recent  widow  of  the  age  of  22,  with  an  infant  at  the 
breast.  On  her  arrest  as  a  Christian,  she  resisted  the  passionate 
entreaties  of  her  heathen  father,  and  his  appeal  to  her  pity  for  her 
diild  and  the  shame  she  would  bring  upon  her  relations.  She  was 
baptized  in  prison,'with  her  companions — Felicitas,  who  was  a  slave, 
and  Bevocatus,  Satuminus  and  Secundulus — for  as  yet  they  were  all 
catechnmens.  Their  trial  in  the  forum  was  interrupted  by  another 
piteous  appeal  to  Perpetua  from  her  father,  whom  the  procurator 
scourged  before  his   daughter's  face.    After  their  condemnation, 

»  Ael.  Spartian.  Vit.  Sever,  17.  «  Ulpian,  in  Dig,  1.  tit.  12,  §  14. 

»  Enseb.  H.  E.  vi.  7;  *  Tertull.  ApoL  35. 

»  Vol.  i.  p.  191.  •  Euseb.  H.  E,  vi.  1,  5. 

f  Among  these  is  the  vision  in  which  Perpetua,  having  prayed  for  her 
deceased  infant  brother,  Dinocrates,  saw  him  '*  translated  from  punish- 
ment," in  which  we  have  germs  of  the  doctrines  of  purgatory  and  prayers 
for  the  dead.  Augustine  argues  against  the  inference,  that  prayer  is  effica- 
cious for  those  who  die  unbaptized.  (De  Anima,  i.  10,  iii.  9.)  *Y\i^  Acta 
S8,  Fer^wB  et  Feiiciiatis  hare  been  published  by  Ruinart,  and.  ml/LuiiW^ 
P/wtorcfia  £boUsicp  J/ricance, 
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Felicitas  gave  birth  to  a  child,  and  when  the  jailor  asked  her  how 
she  would  bear  the  keener  pain  of  being  torn  in  pieces  by  wild 
beasts,  she  answered,  ^*  It  is  I  that  bear  my  present  saffering,  but 
then  there  will  bo  One  within  me  to  suffer  for  me,  because  I  too 
shall  suffer  for  him."  Their  martyrdom  formed  a  part  of  the  show 
which  celebrated  the  birthday  of  Gcta,  whom  his  father  Seyerns 
had  associated  in  the  empire.  The  men  were  torn  in  pieces  by 
lions,  bears,  and  leopards ;  Perpetua  and  Felicitas  were  tossed  by  a 
furious  cow,  and  finally  despatched  by  the  swords  of  gladiators. 

It  was  under  Severus  that  Tebtulliak  wrote  the  famous  Apology, 
of  which  we  have  to  speak  with  the  other  writings  of  this  father  of 
Latin  theology. 

§  2.  The  persecution  gradually  ceased  under  Caraoalla,  the 
infamous  son  of  Sevenis  (a.d.  211-217);^  and  his  abandoned 
cx)usin  Elagabalus  (218-222)  tolerated  all  forms  of  religion,  as  a 
step  to  merging  them  in  his  own  sanctity  as  the  high-priest  and 
incarnation  of  the  Sun-god  of  Syria,  from  whom  he  took  his  name 
(El-Oahal).  In  the  universal  temple,  which  he  built  beside  the 
imperial  residence  on  the  Palatine,  he  proposed  to  celebrate  the 
rites  of  Jews,  Samaritans,  and  Christians.* 

In  a  like  spirit  of  Oriental  comprehension,  his  virtaous  cousin, 
Alexander  Severus  (a.d.  222-235)  granted  full  toleration  to 
Jews  and  Christians,  and  set  up  the  image  of  Christ,  in  the  company 
of  Abraham,  Orpheus,  and  ApoUonius  of  Tyana,  in  the  chapel 
(Jararium)  where  he  began  each  day  with  prayer.*    He  inscribed 
on  his  palace,  and  on  public  monuments,  a  maxim  like  the  law  of 
Christ,  "  As  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so 
to  them."  *    He  had  many  Christians  in  his  household.     He  would 
have  built  a  temple  to  Christ,  and  enrolled  him  among  the  goda, 
had  not  the  soothsayers  found  a  prophecy  that,  if  this  were  done, 
all  men  would  become  Christians,  and  the  other  temples  would  be 
deserted.^    One  story  of  Alexander's  tolerance  is  interesting,  as  show- 
ing how  the  Christians  were  gradually  obtaining  places  for  public 
worship.    They  had  taken  possession  of  a  place  which  was  pnblio 
property;  the  eating-house  keepers  claimed  it  as  theirs;  but  an 
imperial  rescript  declared  that  it  was  better  for  God  to  be  wor- 
shipped there,  in  whatever  form,  than  for  the  place  to  be  given 

*  Between  Caracalla  and  Elagabalns,  Macrinus  was  emperor  for  a  year 
in  the  East ;  but  there  is  no  record  of  his  relations  with  the  Christians. 

'  Lamprid.  Vit,  Elagahaliy  3.  '  Lamprid.  Alex,  Sev.  29. 

*  Lamprid.  51.  Bnt  he  used  it  only  in  the  negative  form — Quod  Htn  fieri 
non  vis,  alter i  no  feceris — in  which  it  is  found  in  Isocrates  and  in  the  Talmud. 
It  is  one  glory  of  Christ's  teaching  to  stamp  with  divine  approval  the 
purest  maxims  of  human  benevolence. 

'  lOid,  43. 
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np  to  the  cooks.'  Still  more  decided  was  the  favour  shown  to 
Ghristianity  by  the  emperor's  mother,  Julia  Mamaea,  who  invited 
Qrigen  to  the  conrt  at  Antioch.'  Ensebius  calls  her  a  very  de- 
vout and  pious  woman.'  Later  writers  claim  her  for  a  Christian  ;^, 
bat  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  either  she  or  her  son  favoured 
Christianity  in  any  other  than  an  eclectic  spirit.  Persecution  and 
martyrdom  did  not  cease  in  the  provinces;  and  the  laws  against 
the  Christians,  so  far  from  being  repealed,  were  about  this  time 
collected  into  a  digest  by  the  great  jurist  Ulpian,  in  his  book  on 
the  Duties  of  a  Proconsul.'  At  all  events,  we  now  mark  a  certain 
tendency  in  the  ruling  powers,  from  very  mixed  motives,  to  give 
Ghristianity  some  place  among  the  elements  of  the  constitution. 

The  reign  of  Alexander  Severus  was  marked  by  an  event  which 
had  a  great  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  Christianity  in  the  East. 
In  the  year  226,  the  Persian  Abdbhib,  whom  the  Greeks  called 
Artaxerxes,  overthrew  the  last  Parthian  king,  founded  the  new 
Persian  dynasty  of  the  Sassanians,"  and  restored  the  religion  of 
Zoroaster.  We  shall  presently  have  to  trace  the  connection  of  this 
revolution  with  the  rise  of  the  great  ManichaBan  heresy,  which 
blended  the  dualism  of  the  Magian  religion  with  Christianity.^ 

§  3.  The  savage  Thracian  usurper,  Maximik  (a.d.  235-238), 
who  showed  his  regard  for  the  national  religion  by  stripping  the 
temples  of  their  offerings,  and  melting  down  the  statues  of  gods, 
heroes,  and  emperors,  to  pay  his  rude  soldiery,  made  the  Christians 
suffer  for  the  favour  they  had  enjoyed  from  the  emperor  whom  he 
had  slain.  It  was  as  the  friend  of  Julia  Mamaea  that  Obigen  was 
marked  for  a  victim,  and  driven  from  Caesarea.  In  the  provinces, 
encouragement  was  given  to  the  new  outburst  of  popular  rage, 
which  made  the  Christians  responsible  for  a  series  of  terrible  earth- 
quakes. Many  were  put  to  death,  and  their  churches  were  burned, 
in  this  Sixth  General  PersectUion,^ 

§  4.  A  respite  from  persecution  was  enjoyed  under  Gordian  (238- 
244)  and  Philip  the  Arabian  (244-249),  who  was  early  claimed  as 
the  first  Christian  emperor.    But  it  seems  to  have  been  rather  a 

>  Lamprid.  49.  «  Euseb.  ff,  E,  vi.  21. 

'  JET.  E.  vi.  21 :  Oeoffffittrrdrri  Kal  fdAxi/S^s ;  comp.  Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev, 
15  :  "  Mnlier  sancki,  sed  avara,  et  auri  atque  argenti  cnpida." 

*  Oros.  vii.  18 ;  Tillemont,  iii.  279,  adopts  this  view. 

'  Lactant.  Div,  Inst  v.  11. 

<  The  Sassanians  reigned  in  Persia  from  A.D.  226  to  the  Mohammedan 
conquest  in  A.D.  651.  '  See  Chap.  IX.  §  13. 

'  The  legend  of  St.  Ursula  and  her  11,000  virgins  is  dated  in  the  reign 
of  Maximin.     An  origin  has  been  suggested  for  the  story  in  an  old  inscrip* 
tion  (in  a  missal  of  the  Sorbonoe),  "Ursula  et  XI.  M.V."  "wYvKcYv  "nv^k'j 
stand  for  "^/.  martyres  virgines,"  but  was  read  "  XI.  mVlia  vixsmTim' 
(Sc/ts^  vol.  L  p,  171),  ^ 
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fond  idea  than  a  real  fact  which  cotinected  the  attainment  of  Home'i 
millennium  with  the  conversion  of  her  imperial  head«  Then  was 
nothing  in  Philip's  character  to  make  the  Church  prood  of  Bach 
a  convert ;  and  the  games  hy  which  he  celebrated  the  thoosandth 
year  from  the  foundation  of  the  dty  were  entirely  heathen.  It  aeenu 
clear,  however,  that  Philip  was  friendly  to  the  GhristianB.  Both  he 
and  his  wife,  Severa,  received  letters  from  Origen,  who  nowhegan  to 
rejoice  that  Gkxl  had  given  the  Christians  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion,  and  to  anticipate  the  conversion  of  the  empire.^  This  was 
"  a  new  idea,  remarkably  opposed  to  the  tone  of  the  earlier  Christian 
writers,  who  had  always  regarded  the  Roman  power  as  inciumbly 
hostile  and  persecuting, — as  an  oppression  from  which  there  coald 
be  no  hope  of  deliverance  except  through  the  coming  of  the  end."' 

§  5.  Such  hopes  were  at  once  dashed  by  the  Seventh  PeneeuiioHf 
under  Decius  (249-251),  the  first  which  historians  agree  in  calling 
strictly  "  general."  ^  It  was  a  systematic  efforts  uproot  Christianily 
throughout  the  empire.  The  edict  of  Decius  is  lost,^  bnt  we  haTS 
the  contemporary  records  of  its  universal  enforcement  by  tortura 
and  death,  exile  and  confiscation.'^  Contrary  to  the  role  laid  down 
by  Trajan,  strict  inquisition  was  made  for  the  Christians,  and  chiefly 
for  the  bishops  and  clergy.  Among  the  most  eminent  martyrs  were 
Fabian,  Bishop  of  Borne,  Babylus  of  Antioch,  and  Alexander  of  Jeni- 
salem.  Origen  obtained  the  lesser  honours  of  a  confessor,  and  the  cruel 
tortures  to  which  he  was  put  in  his  prison  hastened  his  death.' 

The  treatment  of  Origen  illustrates  one  peculiar  feature  of  this 
persecution.  It  was  undertaken  by  Decius  as  a  reforming  states- 
man ;  and  the  saying  is  ascribed  to  him,  that  he  would  rather  hate 
a  second  emperor  by  his  side  than  a  bishop  at  Rome, — a  Btriktog 
testimony  to  the  place  which  Christianity  now  filled  in  the  empire, 
and  to  the  dignity  claimed  by  its  ministers.^  The  persecution  was 
therefore  directed,  primarily,  to  make  the  Christians  apostatise, 
through  promises  or  threats,  confiscation  and  imprisonment^  torture 
and  starvation,  death  being  reserved  as  the  penalty  of  obstinaoy  or 
to  terrify  the  many  by  a  few  eminent  examples. 

*  Orig.  contra  Celsum,  vii.  26,  viii.  68. 

•  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  98 ;  Neander,  vol.  i.  p.  179. 

'  Its  severity  seems  to  have  led  Origen  to  underrate  the  extent  of  former 
persecutions  when  he  says,  6\lyoi  Karh  xaipohs  mxl  v^Zpa  ^bt^tB/ufni 
irepl  rrjs  XpioTiavdoy  dtotrefiflas  rtdtrfiKoo'i  (contra  Celsitm,  iii.  p.  116). 

*  It  is  described  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (Vit.  Oregor.  T/taumatwgij  iii. 
p.  567). 

'  Dionys.  of  Alex.  ap.  Euscb.  J7.  E.  vi.  40-42,  and  the  works  of  Cyprian. 

•  See  Chapter  VI.  §  10. 

'  The  saying  of  Decius  alone  might  not  prove  the  latter  inference ;  but 
It  is  borne  out  by  the  claims  of  high  ep\sco^aL\a.\i\\voT\\.^,\\voTjL^Vi«a  yet  only 
within  the  Cburch,  put  forward  by  Cypxian  asvA.  o\.\v«t  ^^nW^t*. 
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§  6.  The  comparative  secnrity  which  the  Christians  had  long 
enjoyed,  and  the  growth  of  mere  nominal  proffission  and  world li- 
ness  with  the  increasing  numbers  of  the  Church,  aided  the  effect  of 
this  policy.  Origen  in  the  East,  like  Cyprian  in  the  West,  had 
denounced  the  pride,  luxury,  and  oovetousness  of  the  higher  clergy 
and  the  irreligious  lives  of  the  people,  and  had  foretold  a  great 
&lling  away  if  persecution  should  arise.  The  fulfilment  of  his 
prediction  revealed  one  purpose  of  these  trials,  in  the  sifting  of 
the  Churchy  and  the  renovation  of  a  trae  Christian  spirit. 

In  the  first  heat  of  the  persecution  many  yielded  so  as  to  perform 
the  heathen  rites,  for  which  their  brethren  branded  them  with  signi- 
ficant epithets,^  as  well  as  with  the  general  title  of  '*  the  lapsed  " 
(lopm).  A  vehement  controversy  afterwards  arose  on  the  question  of 
rartioring  to  the  Church  those  of  them  who  repented  their  apostasy. 

Many,  especially  of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  fled  through  cowardice; 
while  some  took  the  same  course  from  Christian  prudence,  hoping 
that  their  absence  would  turn  aside  the  fury  of  persecution  from 
their  flocks,  to  whom  they  might  return  in  better  times.  Distin- 
guished among  this  class  was  Cypbiak,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  who 
thus  defended  his  flight: — "Our  Lord  commanded  us  in  times 
of  persecution  to  yield  and  fly.  He  taught  this,  and  practised  it 
himself.  For  since  the  martyr*s  crown  comes  by  the  grace  of  God, 
and  cannot  be  gained  before  the  appointed  hour,  he  who  retires  for 
a  time  and  remains  true  to  Christ,  does  not  deny  his  faith,  but  only 
bides  his  time."  When  that  time  came  to  Cyprian  himself,  in  the 
next  great  persecution,  he  proved  that  he  had  the  true  martyr's 
8{nrit;  and  meanwhile  from  his  place  of  retirement  he  laboured 
diligently  in  the  pastoral  work  of  confirming  and  comforting  the 
suffering  Churches  of  Africa. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  course  taken  by  Cyprian  was  that 
enthusiasm  of  self-sacrifice,  which  had  been  seen  in  former  perse- 
cutions, and  was  generally  checked  by  the  greatest  teachers  as 
passing  the  limits  of  Christian  duty.  Hundreds  presented  them- 
selves before  the  tribunals,  to  proclaim  their  faith  and  demand 
the  confessor's  sufferings  or  the  martyr's  crown.  Their  spirit 
breathes  in  the  letter  which  the  confessors  of  Home  wrote  from 
prison  to  their  brethren  in  Africa: — "What  more  glorious  and 
blessed  lot  can  &11  to  man  by  the  grace  of  God,  than  to  confess  the 
Lord  Gk)d  amidst  tortures  and  in  the  face  of  death  itself ;  to  confess 
Christ  the  Son  of  God  with  lacerated  body  and  with  a  spirit 
departing,  yet  free ;  and  to  become  fellow-sufferers  with  Christ  in 

1  Sacnficati,  tkurificati,  Uhellatici.    (Comp,  Ciiap.  VI.  §  22.)    Th«  WV. 
term  denoted  thote  who,  without  sacriGcing,  obtained  by  a  paymen\i  m 
moDef  certWcatea  that  tbey  bad  obeyed  the  ech'ct. 
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the  name  of  Christ?  Though  we  have  not  yet  shed  oar  blood,  we 
are  ready  to  do  so.  Pray  for  us,  then,  dear  Cyprian,  that  the  Lord, 
the  best  captain,  would  daily  strengthen  each  one  of  us  more  and 
more,  and  at  last  lead  us  to  the  field  as  faithful  soldiers,  armed  with 
those  divine  weapons,*  which  can  never  be  conquered."  ' 

§  7.  The  sharp  persecution  of  Decius  ended  with  his  short  rdgn, 
but  under  Gallus  (251-253)  the  Christians  still  suffered  from  the 
popular  rage,  which  ascribed  to  them  the  calamities  brought  on  the 
empire  by  the  Gothic  invasions,  and  by  the  great  plague  which 
lasted  for  fifteen  years.  In  the  short  reign  of  Gallus,  two  Inshops 
of  Rome,  Cornelius  and  Lucius,  were  banished,  and  afterwarda  pat 
to  death. 

The  Emperor  Yalebian  (253-260)  was  at  first  more  fovourable  to 
the  Christians  than  "  even  those  of  his  predecessors  who  were  reputed 
Christians."  ^    But  in  his  fifth  year  (257-8)  Valerian  was  instigated 
to  that  which  is  reckoned  as  the  Eighth  PersectUion  by  his  minister, 
Macrianus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  connected  with  the  Egyptian 
magicians.^    As  in  the  persecution  of  Decius,  but  in  a  much  milder 
form,  the  attempt  was  made  to  win  back  the  conmion  people  by 
depriving  them  of  their  teachers  and  leaders,  and  forbidding  their 
assemblies  for  worship  and  the  use  of  their  cemeteries.      When 
these  measures  were  found  ineffectual,  the  emperor  issued  a  second 
rescript  to  the  Senate,  that  the  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons 
should  be  forthwith  put  to  death ;  that  senators  and  knights,  and 
other  men  of  rank,  should  be  deprived  of  their  privileges  and  their 
property,  and  if  they  still  persevered  in  Christianity,  they  were  to  be 
capitally  punished ;  noble  matrons  and  persons  of  lesser  rank  were 
to  suffer  confiscation  and  banishment.'^    No  direct  penalties  were 
provided  for  the  common  people ;  and,  instead  of  being  deterred  by 
the  example  made  of  their  leaders,  they  followed  their  bishops  into 
the  remote  places  of  their  exile,  and  spread  the  Christian  &ith  to 
regions  where  it  had  been  unkno^vn  before. 

1  Ephes.  Ti.  2. 

'  The  legend  of  the  "  Seven  Sleepers "  refers  to  this  persecution  the 
miracle  of  the  seven  brethren,  of  Ephesus,  who  retreated  to  a  caye  and 
there  fell  asleep,  and  only  awoke  200  years  later,  under  Theodosius  II. 
(447)  to  find  Christianity  the  religion  of  the  empire.  The  story  is  first 
told  a  hundred  years  later  still  by  Gregory  of  Tours,  in  the  sixth  century ; 
and  no  criticism  is  needed  to  show  the  poetic  form,  which  has  been  adopted 
by  innumerable  writers  of  imagination,  to  represent  the  surprising  cha- 
racter of  a  great  revolution. 

'  These  words  of  a  contemporary  (Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  op.  Enseb. 
yii.  10)  are  especially  interesting,  as  showing  that,  even  thus  early,.aot  one 
only,  but  more,  of  the  preceding  emperors  were  claimed  as  Christians. 
The  passage  may  be  assumed  to  refer  to  Alexander  Severus  and  Mamea,  and 
to  Philip,  *  Dionys.  I.  c. ;  ^ob«tao\i,  vol.  i.  p.  99. 

'  Cyprian,  Epist,  82. 
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The  most  eminent  martyrs  in  this  persecution  were  Cyprian, 
^shop  of  Carthage,  of  whom  we  have  presently  to  speak  fuUy,^  and 
Xystus  (or  Sixtus  II.),  Bishop  of  Rome,  with  his  deacon,  Lau- 
rentios.  But  the  famous  story  of  St.  Lawrence  hears  the  stamp  of 
legend.  His  martyrdom  is  first  related  by  Ambrose,  and  its  details 
glorified  by  the  Christian  poet  Prudentius,  a  century  after  the  event. 
It  is  said  that,  on  being  required  to  give  up  the  treasures  of  which  he 
had  charge  as  deacon,  Laurentius  referred  the  avaricious  magistrates 
to  the  poor  and  sick  as  the  true  treasure  of  the  Church ;  and,  to 
extort  a  more  literal  answer,  he  was  slowly  roasted  to  death  on  the 
gridiron,  which  has  become  his  sign.' 

§  8.  On  the  capture  of  Valerian  by  the  Persian  Sapor  L,  his  son 
and  associate  in  the  empire,  Gallienub  (a.d.  254-268),  not  only 
put  a  stop  to  the  persecution,  but  proclaimed  throughout  his  whole 
empire  the  First  Edicts  of  Toleration,  addressed  to  the  Christian 
bishops  themselves.  In  his  own  striking  words,  he  '*  ordered  the 
benevolence  of  his  gift  to  be  proclaimed  throughout  the  whole 
world." •  The  Christian  exiles  were  recalled;  the  burial-places, 
which  they  called  with  a  beautiful  significance  cemeteries  ("sleeping- 
plaoes "),  were  restored  to  them  ;*  and  Christianity  was  acknow- 
ledged as  a  religio  lidta.  The  weak  and  worthless  character  of 
Gallienus  leaves  us  to  find  the  only  explanation  of  this  great  act  of 
toleration  in  the  growing  influence  which  Christianity  had  obtained 
in  high  places.  The  edicts  of  Valerian  prove  that  many  senators, 
knights,  imperial  ofiBcers,  and  ladies  of  rank  and  influence,  were 
Christians ;  and  the  shortness  of  the  persecution  would  naturally 
leave  many  of  them  undisturbed,  to  advise  a  change  of  policy  after 
Valerian's  great  disaster.  The  same  process  went  on  more  and  more 
during  the  ensuing  forty  years  of  peace  for  the  Church ;  and  the 
position  obtained  by  Christians  in  the  empire  was  a  chief  cause  and 
measore  of  the  severity  of  Diocletian's  persecution.* 

§  9.  This  period  of  rest  and  outward  prosperity  was  not  inter- 

1  See  Chap.  VI.  §  25. 

*  The  example  was  not  lost  on  so-called  Christian  magistrates  and  nobles 
in  their  dealings  with  Jews  for  a  like  purpose  ;  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  a 
great  burner  of  heretics,  built  his  palace  of  the  Escorial  in  the  form  of  a 
gridiron  in  honour  of  the  saint.  The  martyrologies  place  the  death  of  St. 
Lawrence  at  August  10th,  258. 

*  Eusebius  (vii.  13)  quotes  two  rescripts  of  Gallienus,  to  this  effect. 
One  is  addressed  to  the  bishops  of  Egypt  (which  he  had  just  reconquered) 
annoimcing  to  them  the  toleration  already  proclaimed  in  the  rest  of  the 
empire  (261),  in  which  Gallienus  says,  T^v  thepy^trlav  r^s  ifi^s  Swocay 
8i&  •Koarrhs  rov  K6(rfiov  iKPifiaa-Brjpai  irpoffira^a. 

*  The  second  of  the  rescripts  cited  by  Eusebios  is  Tk  tuv  KoXou^JLivuv 

*  Enseb.  ^  M  riii.  1. 
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rupted,  though  it  was  threatened,  by  Aubelian  (a.d.  270-276). 
The  conqueror  who  put  down  the  so-called  "  Thirty  TyrantB,"  aiii 
recovered  the  East  from  Zenobia,  was  a  devotee  of  heathenism,  and 
especially  of  the  Eastern  worship  of  the  Sun,  whose  priesteBs  hit 
mother  had  been.  He  affected  to  rank  with  the  great  princes  who 
had  restored  the  empire  and  the  national  religion.  like  them,  he 
despised  the  Ghiistians,  and  an  edict  for  their  persecution  expressed 
gratitude  to  the  gods  of  Rome  for  his  victorious  establishment  in 
the  empire.  But  the  emperor's  assassination  prevented  the  execn- 
tion  of  his  edict ;  and  ecclesiastical  writers  are  clearly  wrong  in 
reckoning  a  Ninth  General  Persecution  under  Attbblian.^  The 
edict  was  revoked  by  Aurelian's  successor,  Tacitus  (a.d.  275-276) ; 
and  the  Christians  were  at  peace  during  the  defensive  wars  waged 
against  the  Groths  and  Persians  by  Psobus  (276-282),  Gabub^  and 
his  sons  (282-284).  At  length  the  empire  received  a  stable  govern- 
ment by  the  accession  of  Diocletian  (284),  and  his  choice  of 
Maximiak  as  his  colleague,  to  rule  over  the  Western  Provinces 
(286),  was  followed  by  the  association  of  two  CcBsars  with  the  two 
Augustif  as  their  subordinate  colleagues,  sons-in-law,  and  successois 
designate  ;  Galebius  with  Diocletian  in  the  East,  and  Comstantiub 
Ohlobub  with  Maximian  in  the  West  (a.d.  292). 

§  10.  Under  the  imperial  constitution,  which  Diocletian  framed 
on  the  model  of  an  Oriental  monarchy.  Christians  had  a  large  shara 
in  the  new  dignities  of  the  court  and  offices  of  the  imperial  house- 
hold. Diocletian,  a  rude  Illyrian  soldier  by  origin,  was  indifferent 
to  the  various  legal  religions,  among  which  the  edict  of  Ghdlienua 
had  given  a  place  to  Christianity.  His  wife  Prisca,  and  her  daughter, 
Valeria,  were  Christians.  The  influence  of  the  latter  kept  in  check 
the  hostility  to  Christianity  which  her  husband  Galerius  shared 
with  the  savage  Maximian ;  and  twenty  years  passed  before  thai 
hostility  prevailed  upon  the  aged  Diocletian  to  order  the  last  and 
greatest  of  the  persecutions. 

The  heathen  party,  however,  were  still  able  to  inflict  annoyance 
and  suffering  upon  Christians,  on  various  indirect  grounds,  especially 
upon  soldiers  under  the  pretence  of  military  discipline.  There  are 
records  of  military  martyrs  in  the  early  years  of  Diocletian,  bat  the 
story  of  Maximian's  persecution  of  the  famous  **  Theban  Legion  *  ' 

^  Vopisc.  Aurelian,  4,  20 ;  Euseb.  R,  E,  vii.  30 ;  the  work  ascribed  to 
Lactantins,  De  Moriibus  Persecutorum,  6. 

'  Legio  Thebcea^  ThebcBty  Legio  Felix  Agauncnsis,    Eusebius,  Laotantiiis, 

Prudcntios,  and  Sulpicius  Severus,  are  all  silent  about  the  story,  which  is 

flrst  found  in  martyrologies  of  the  sixth  century.     It  was  transferred  to  a 

Greek  Mauritius,  who  is  made  a  military  tribune,  executed  with  seventy 

soldiers  at  ^pamea,   by   order   of  llax\m\axi\  vsi^  \\>  ^^  Tv^ASLtAd  at 

various  places,  as  in  the  famous  legend  o£  St.  Qiweou  wA\sMk^\^W^s^- 
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miist  be  regarded  as  legendary,  at  all  events  in  its  details.  The  date 
assigned  to  the  story  is  286.  **  The  l^on,  it  is  said,  consisting  of 
6600  Christians,  was  summoned  from  the  East  for  the  service  of 
MaTimian  in  GanL  When  near  the  Alpine  town  of  Agaunum, 
which  takes  its  modem  name  from  their  leader,  St.  Maurice,^  the 
soldiers  discovered  that  they  were  to  be  employed  in  the  persecution 
of  their  brethren  in  the  faith,  and  refused  to  march  onwards  for 
such  a  purpose.  By  order  of  Maximian,  who  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, they  were  twice  decimated.  But  this  cruelty  was  unable  to 
shake  the  firmness  of  the  survivors ;  and  Maurice,  in  the  name  of  his 
oomrades,  declared  to  the  emperor  that,  while  ready  to  obey  him  in 
all  thing?  consistent  with  their  duty  to  God,  they  would  rather  die 
than  violate  that  duty.  The  emperor,  exasperated  by  their  obsti- 
nacy, ocdered  his  other  troops  to  close  aroimd  them  ;  whereupon  the 
devoted  band  laid  down  their  ahns  and  peacefully  submitted  to 
martyrdom."'  In  298  an  order  was  issued  that  all  persons  in  mili- 
tary aervioe,  or  in  public  employment  of  any  kind,  must  sacrifice  to 
the  gods. 

That  such  difficulties  were  not  of  daily  occurrence,  and  that 
the  profession  of  Christianity  was  found  compatible  at  all  with 
military  service,  affords  striking  evidence  not  only  of  the  loyalty  of 
the  Christians,  but  of  the  tolerant  spirit  of  the  imperial  govern- 
ment. Bat  still,  as  Gibbon  observes,  examples  of  such  a  nature 
served  to  alienate  the  minds  of  the  emperors,  and  to  authorise  the 
opinion  that  a  sect  of  enthusiasts,  which  avowed  principles  so 
repugnant  to  the  public  safety,  must  either  remain  useless,  or  would 
soon  become  dangerous  subjects  of  the  empire. 

{ 11.  The  pause  before  the  last  great  struggle,  which  was  to  decide 
whether  the  dominant  religion  of  the  reconstituted  empire  should 
he  heathenism  or  Christianity,  is  a  fit  epoch  for  reviewing  the 
progress  made  by  the  Church  to  the  end  of  the  third  century. 

Its  spread  throughout,  and  even  beyond  the  empire,  had  gone  on 
steadily,  notwithstanding,  nay,  rather  in  proportion  to  the  prejudfces 
and  hatred  of  the  people,  the  scornful  or  interested  opposition  of 
philosophers,  priests,  and  the  higher  society,  and  the  direct  efforts  of 
the  ruling  powers  to  suppress  it.  The  self-defeating  results  of  per- 
secution are  summed  up  in  the  memorable  words  of  Tertulliau  : — 
"All  your  ingenious  cruelties  can  accomplish  nothing ;  they  are  only 
a  lure  to  this  sect.    Our  number  increases  the  more  you  destroy  us. 

loldien  martyred  at  Colonia  Agrippensis  (Cologne).    See  Gieseler,  vol.  i. 
p.  195. 

1  Mauritiiis,  the  Primiceritts  Zegumis.     The  name  of  St.  Mavince  \% 
given  to  more  than  one  Alpine  village;  the  scene  of  the  legend  \s  tYve  oiift 
A  fVs/I/^  (the  VaJais),  2  Robertson,  vol.  i.  pp.  147 -ft. 
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The  hlood  qf  the  Christians  is  their  seed."    But  the  same  greal  apo- 
logist testifies  that  more  were  kept  out  of  the  new  sect  by  tiie  lovo 
of  pleasure  than  by  the  love  of  life.    The  religion  of  Christ  offered 
no  such  baits  as  Mohammedanism  afterwards  held  out  to  the  comipi 
desires  of  human  nature.    It  struck  at  the  very  roots  of  pride,  seLf-  ■ 
righteousness,  and  self-indulgence,  by  its  demand  for  repentance  and 
faith,  purity  and  self-denial ;  aud  it  thwarted  the  inclinations  of 
daily  life  by  requiring  renunciation  of  the  v^orld  as  the  conditi(Hi  of 
the  true  pleasure  to  be  fouud  in  the  kingdom  of  GK>d.    Though  it 
perfected  the  revelation  made  to  the  Jews,  and  offered  the  true  life 
after  which  the  best  heathens  had  been  striving,  its  spiritual  doc- 
trines and  moral  purity  offended  Jews  and  Grentiles  alike ;  and 
its  very  Jewish  origin  caused  it  to  be  repudiated  by  the  one  and 
scorned  by  the  other.     The  blessings  which  it  offered  to  all  clasees 
alike,  and  which  many  of  the  highest  and  wisest  learned  fmn  the 
first  to  value^  were  naturally  accepted  more  readily  by  those  who 
had  least  of  worldly  riches  and  favour  and  knowledge ;  and  the  finct 
that  Christianity  was  the  religion  of  the  poor  and  lowly  roosed  Hie 
contempt  of  those  who  called  themselves  the  better  classes.    The 
first  heathen  antagonist  who  is  known  to  have  encountered  the  new 
faith  by  argument,  Celsus,  scofi&ngly  remarked  that  "  weavers^  cob- 
blers, and  fullers,  the  most  illiterate  persons,"  preached  the  "irrational 
faith,"  and  knew  how  to  commend  it  especially  "  to  women  and 
children." 

In  this  very  taunt  the  believer  sees  the  confession  that  Chiis- 
tianity  supplies  the  deepest  spiritual  wants  of  humanity  itself 
and  the  chief  reason  of  its  steady  progress  against  all  opposition,  and 
under  all  sufferings.  The  wants  for  which  it  provides  are  felt  in 
every  age  by  individual  man,  conscious  of  sin  and  misery,  and 
yearning  for  happiness  and  immortal  life ;  but  they  were  the  crying 
needs  of  the  world  at  the  epoch  appointed  by  God  for  this  last  per- 
fect revelation.  To  use  the  words  of  a  great  Church  hiatcxian, 
"  Christianity  had  a  powerful  advantage  in  the  hopeless  condition  of 
the  Jewish  and  heathen  world.  Since  the  fearful  judgment  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Judaism  wandered  restless  and  accursed, 
without  national  existence.  Heathenism  outwardly  held  s?ray,  but 
was  inwardly  rotten  and  in  process  of  inevitable  decay.  The  popular 
religion  and  public  morality  were  undermined  by  a  sceptical  and 
materialistic  philosophy ;  Grecian  science  and  art  had  lost  their 
creative  energy ;  the  Roman  Empire  rested  only  on  the  power  of  the 
sword  and  of  temporal  interests ;  the  moral  bonds  of  society  were 
sundered ;  unbounded  avarice  and  vice  of  every  kind,  even  by  the 
confession  of  a  Tacitus  and  a  Seneca,  reigned  in  Home  and  in  the 
provinces,  from  the  throne  to  the  hovel.    Nothing  that  classic  an- 
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iiqiiitj  in  its  direst  days  had  produced  could  hoal  the  fatal  wouuds 
of  the  age,  or  even  give  transient  relief.  The  only  star  of  hope  in 
the  gathering  night  was  the  young,  the  fresh,  the  dauntless  religion 
of  Jesus,  fearless  of  death,  strong  in  faith,  glowiug  with  love,  and 
destined  to  commend  itself  more  and  more  to  all  reflecting  minds  as 
the  only  living  religion  of  the  present  and  the  future.  'Christ 
appeared,'  says  Augustine,  '  to  the  men  of  the  decrepit,  decaying 
world,  that  while  all  around  them  was  withering  away,  they  might 
throngh  Him  receive  new  youthful  life.'**^  This  spiritual  craving 
of  the  human  heart  within  and  cry  of  human  society  without,  and 
the  essential  truth  of  the  religion  which  could  alone  satisfy  them,  are 
the  very  considerations  omitted  from  Gihbon's  elaborate  attempt  to 
account  for  the  early  progress  of  Christianity,  by  secondary  causes, 
partly  true  and  partly  distorted  with  insidious  art.' 

$  12.  The  same  Providence,  which  sent  the  remedy  when  the 
disease  had  reached  its  height,  had  prepared  the  way  for  its  dififu- 
sion  by  that  most  wonderful  fact  in  political  history,  the  union  of 
the  civilized  world  under  the  strong  government  of  Rome.  "  Com- 
munication among  the  different  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire,  from 
Damascus  to  Britain,  was  comparatively  easy  and  safe.  The  high- 
ways built  for  commerce  and  for  the  Roman  legions  served  also  the 
messengers  of  peace  and  the  silent  conquests  of  the  Cross.  The  par- 
ticular mode,  as  well  as  the  precise  time,  of  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  the  several  countries  is  for  the  most  part  uncertain, 
and  we  know  not  much  more  than  the  fact  itself.  .  .  .  Besides  the 
r^ular  ministry,  slaves  and  women  particularly  appear  to  have  per- 
fumed missionary  service,  and  to  have  introduced  the  Christian  life 
into  all  circles  of  society.  Commerce,  too,  at  that  time  as  well  as 
now,  was  a  powerful  agency  in  carrying  the  Grospel  and  the  seeds  of 
Christian  civilization  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire."" 
Wherever  the  missionaries  of  the  Gospel  went,  they  carried  with 
them  the  Holy  Scriptures,  first  in  the  Greek,  which  was  the  tongue 
of  civilized  life  in  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  then  in  translations, 
especially  into  the  vernacular  Syriac  of  the  East  and  Latin  of  the 
West.*     The  sacred  writings,  now  collected  into  the  recognized 

»  Schaff,  vol.  i.  pp.  150-1. 

*  It  is  needless  to  enter  upon  a  detailed  answer  to  Gibbon's  famous 
attack,  after  all  that  will  be  found  in  the  Notes  to  Dean  Milman's  and  Dr. 
William  Smith's  editions  of  the  Decline  and  FalL  The  reader  who  sees 
through 'the  fallacies  and  insidious  purpose  of  Gibbon  may  derive  valuable 
instruction  from  many  points  in  his  sketch  of  the  spread  of  Christianity. 

»  Schaff,  /.  c. 

*  The  oldest  Latfn  and  Syriac  versions  date  as  early  as  the  second 
century.  The  general  subject  of  ancient  versions  of  the  Scriptures  belongs 
to  the  province  of  Biblical  criticism.  (See  the  Article  "  Versions  "  in  Dr. 
Smith's  Dictkmary  of  the  Bible.) 

C.  CH.  1 
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"  Canon "  as  one  book  (the  Bible),  not  only  supplied  the  historic 
evidence  of  the  rise  of  Christianity  and  the  teaching  of  its  Foimdec 
and  His  Apostles,  but  the  proofs  of  its  continuity  with  theiormer 
revelation,  which  went  back  to  those  first  mysteries  of  erotica  and 
the  relations  of  man  to  God,  that  had  ever  formed  the  insi^Ue 
problems  of  philosophy.  Origen,  in  the  early  part  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, testifies  that "  Christians  did  not  neglect  to  sow  the  Word  in  all 
parts  of  the  inhabited  world ;  and  some  nciade  it  their  business  to  go 
through  not  only  cities,  but  also  villages  and  hamlets."^ 

The  result,  in  the  rapid  and  almost  universal  diffusion  of  Ghris* 
tianity,  is  described  by  the  eloquence  of  Tertullian,  as  early  ii 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  in  words  which  had  acquired 
double  force  at  its  end : — "  We  are  a  people  of  yesterday,  and  yet  we 
have  filled  every  place  belonging  to  you— -cities,  islands^  casties, 
towns,  assemblies,  your  very  camp,  your  tribes,  oompames,  palace, 
senate,  forum !    We  leave  you  your  temples  only.    We  count  your 
armies ;  our  numbers  in  a  single  province  will  be  greater."   It  ¥n>u)d 
be  in  vain,  however,  to  make  this  rhetorical  comparison  the  hana 
for  an  attempt  to  compute  the  number  of  Christians  in  the  empire ;' 
but  their  large  proportion  to  the  whole  population  is  testified  by 
heathen  and  official  statements.    One  of  the  persecuting  edicts  of 
Maximin  declares  that  "  almost  all "  had  abandoned  their  ancestral 
religion  for  the  new  sect. 

§  13.  Several  provinces,  of  which  the  evangelization  was  only 
matter  of  inference  or  conjecture  during  the  second  century,  are  now 
the  seats  of  vigorous  churches.  Of  those  in  Asia,  £gypt»  and 
proconsular  Africa,  we  have  more  to  say  presently.  No  less  than 
twenty  Egyptian  bishops  attended  a  council  at  Alexandria  in  aji. 
235.  In  258  Cyprian  assembled  at  Carthage  eightynseven  Inshopa 
from  proconsular  Africa,  Numidia,  and  Mauritania ;  showing  how 
numerous  were  the  churches  throughout  all  Koman  Africa.  But  the 
rapid  progress  of  a  second  half-century  is  proved  by  the  meeting  at 
Carthage  of  270  bishops  of  the  schismatic  sect  of  the  Donatists 
alone  (a.d.  308). 

Turning  to  Europe,  we  have  more  precise  accounts  of  that  which 
was  more  and  more  acknowledged  as  the  central  Church  in  the 
capital.  Eusebius  states  that,  in  the  middle  of  the  third  centuiy, 
the  Church  of  Home  numbered  1  bishop,  46  presbyters,  7  deaooDs, 
with  as  many  sub-deacons,^  50  readers,  exorcists,  and  door-keepers 

*  Contra  Celsum,  ill.  p.  116. 

^  Gibbon  reckons  the  proportion  of  the  Christians  to  the  whole  poptila* 
tion  as  low  as  one-twentieth :   Robertson,  as  high  as  one«fifth ;  Schmff 
adopts  the  mean,  one-tenth. 
/  TTie  number  in  Acts  vi.  seems  to  Yiove  \>e«ii  «d3;i«t^  \a« 
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and  1500  widows  and  poor  persons  under  its  care.  From  this  the 
whole  number  of  members  has  been  computed  at  50,000  or  60,000, 
that  is,  about  a  twentieth  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city.^  The  rest 
of  Italy  sent  only  twelve  bishops  to  a  synod  held  by  Telesphorus  in 
the  middle  of  the  second  century ;  but  Cornelius,  a  century  later, 
Anembled  five  times  that  number  (a.d.  255). 

In  Gaul,  the  affecting  story  of  the  martyrs  under  M.  Aurelius 

"oferred  only  to  the  two  churches  of  Lyon  and  Vienne,  which  had 

Iwai  founded  by  missionaries  from  Asia  Minor.     Other  churches 

Hffeai  to  have  been  founded  from  Rome  in  the  first  half  of  the 

tJffld  century  f  and  Dionysius,  the  first  Bishop  of  Paris,  is  said  to 

hire  suffered  martyrdom  on  the  hill  thence  named  Montmartre. 

Thii  patron  saint  of  the  Gallic  Church,  8t.  Denys,  was  afterwards 

^ber  dignified  by  a  confusion  with  Dionysius  the  Areopagite, 

tb  convert  of  Paul  at  Athens.    We  have  seen  that  Irenasus,  in 

the  latter  part  of  the  second  century,  speaks  of  German  Chris- 

tiiiu,  meaning  probably  the  German  provinces  of  Ghiul,  on  the 

left  bank  of  the  Bhine;  but  it  is  not  till  after  the  end  of  the 

third  century  (under  Constantine)  that  we  have  distinct  mention 

of  churches  in  that  region,  such  as  those  of  Cologne  and  Treves.' 

On  the  Danubian  frontier,  we  find  traces  of  Christianity  in  Yin- 

delicia,  such  as  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Afra  by  fire  at  Augsbiurg 

in  the  Diocletian   persecution  (a.d.  304).      The  free  Germans, 

and  other  barbarian  tribes,  appear  to  have  only  received  some 

knowledge  of  the  Gospel  indirectly,  through  those  who  returned 

home  after  visits  to  the  empire  or  from  service  in  the  Roman 

annies,  an^  through  their  Christian  captives.    In  this  last  way  we 

are  told  that  Christianity  became  known  to  the  Goths.^ 

In  the  extreme  west  of  the  empire.  Christian  churches  are  first 
found  in  Spain  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  and  nineteen 
hishope  met  at  the  council  of  Illiberis  in  a.d.  305.  As  for  Britain, 
we  have  already  seen  Tertullian  affirming  that  Christianity  had 
reached  the  island  in  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  century,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  we  have  the  record  of  St.  Alban's  martyrdom 
under  Diocletian,  and  of  the  presence  of  the  bishops  of  York, 

1  Schaff,  vol.  i.  p.  154. 

•  St.  Gregory  of  Tours  (about  A.D.  590)  says  that  seven  missionary 
bishops  were  sent  to  the  Gallic  provinces  (in  Gallias)  in  the  consulship  of 
Dedus  and  Gratns  (a.d.  250),  and  he  gives  their  names  and  sees,  Tours, 
Aries,  Narbonne,  Toulouse,  Paris,  the  Arverni  (the  see  was  at  Augustone- 
metum,  Cfermonf),  and  the  Lemovices  (at  Augustoritum,  Limoges).     He 
cites  the  History  of  the  Passion  cf  SatHrnintts^  which  mentions  none  of  these 
except  Satuminus,  who  was  made  Bishop  of  Toulouse  at  the  date  speeV&^i^ 
(c.  2,  Ruinart);  and  he  probably  refers  the  others  arbitrarily  to  that  d&le. 
The  rest  ofbh  statement  is  compiled  from  various  authorities. 
'  Gieseler  vol.  L  p,  205.     *  Sozomen,  ff.  E,  ii.  6  ;  PhilostoTg.  E,  E.  u.  S, 
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London,    and   (probably)   Lincoln,    at   the   Synod  of  Aries  in 
A.D.  314.* 

In  the  rival  empire  of  Persia,  which  had  now  eclipsed  the  Roman 
power  in  the  East  by  the  victory  of  Sapor  over  Yalentiniaii,  m 
have  presently  to  notice  the  rise  of  the  great  Maniduean  heresy. 

§  14.  This  wide  and  rapid  diffusion  of  the  Gk)spel  provoked  not 
only  enmity  from  the  people  and  persecution  by  the  State,  bat  s 
strong  intellectual  resistance  from  heathen  writers.    The  soonffil 
or  malignant  misrepresentations  of  such  writers  as  Tacitus,  Flioyi 
and  Marcus  Aurelius,  were  the  least  formidable  part  of  this  oppo- 
sition.   Those  who  saw  deeper  into  the  meaning  of  Christiaoity 
attempted  to  set  up  a  reformed  heathenism  as  able  to  satisfy  man'i 
spiritual  wants.    But  some  of  them  were  not  above  the  shallow 
artifice,  which  has  been  repeated  by  modem  infidels,  of  treating  the 
miraculous  evidences  of  Christianity  as  magical  tricks  or  delusioiu, 
which  could  be  paralleled  by  similar  wonders  wrought  by  heathens. 
The  most  remarkable  case  of  this  sort  is  the  use  m^de  of  the  pro- 
tended miracles  of  Apollonius  of  Ttana,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher 
of  the  first  century,  born  just  at  the  same  time  as  Christ  himself 
(B.C.  4).    We  have  no  evidence  of  any  opposition  or  other  rebttioos 
of  Apollonius  himself  to  Christianity ;  but  the  philosophen  of  a 
later  age  put  forward  his  alleged  miracles  as  a  set  off-to  those  of 
Christ,  his  contemporary ;  either  ascribing  both  alike  to  magic  or 
imposture,  or  preferring  those  of  Apollonius  as  the  more  genuine. 
The  account  of  these  miracles  is  contained  in  the  Life  of  ApoBonivi 
by  Philostratus,  who  wrote  at  the  command  of  the  Empress  Julia 
Domua  (the  widow  of  Scptimius  Severus),  and  while  he  was  living 
in  the  palace  of  Alexander  Severus.    But  these  very  relations  seem 
to  contradict  the  supposition  that  his  work  was  an  indirect  attack 
on  Christianity,  to  which  the  empress  was  favourable  (see  §  1), 
and  whose  founder  bad  an  equal  place  in  the  chapel  of  Alexander 
with  Apollonius  himself.     Neither  is  there  any  trace  in  the  Life 
of  a  systematic  parallel;  it  rather  seems  that  Philostratns,  in 
exalting  the  supernatural  character  of  the  enthusiast  who  mingled 
the  Pythagorean  philosophy  with  heathen  mysticism,  ascribed  to 
him  miracles  borrowed  from  the  Gbspels  among  other  sources. 
Hence  the  curious  resemblances  apparent  in  the  announcement  of 
the  birth  of  Apollonius  to  his  mother  by  Proteus,  the  incarna- 
tion of  Proteus  himself,  the  chorus  of  swans  which  sung  for  joy 
on  the  occasion,  the  casting  out  of  devils,  raising  the  dead,  and 
healing  the  sick,  the  sudden  disappearances  and  reappearances  of 

^  Acta  Cone.  Arelai.  L  The  bishops  named  arc  '^  Eborins,  de  civltate 
JUboracensi ;  Resti tutus,  de  civitate  Londinensi;  Adelphius,  de  ciritatt 
Colonia  Londincnsium  (an  error,  probably,  for  Lindcnsium), 
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Apollonius,  his  adyentures  in  the  cave  of  TrophoDins,  and  the 
ncred  voice  which  called  him  at  his  death,  to  which  may  he  added 
his  claim  as  a  teacher  having  authority  to  reform  the  world. 

But  along  with  this  likeness  in  some  details,  there  is  a  marked 
difference  between  the  general  character  of  the  miracles  ascribed  to 
Apollonins  and  those  of  Christ.    The  former  are  distinctively  the 
assumed  powers  of  a  Pythagorean  sage.    They  are  chiefly  prophecies, 
and  what  Apollonins  is  made  to  claim  is  not  the  power  of  controUiDg 
the  laws  of  nature,  but  rather  a  wonder-working  secret,  which  gives 
him  a  deeper  insight  into  those  powers  than  is  possessed  by  ordinary 
men.    His  real  position  seems  to  have  been  midway  between  the 
mystic  philosopher  and  a  mere  impostor,  between  Pythagoras  and 
Locian's  Alexander ;  and  in  this  double  chai-acter  he  was  regarded 
by  the  ancients  themselves.    As  a  philosopher,  ApoUonius  was  one 
of  the  intermediate  links  between  the  Greek  and  Oriental  systems, 
which  he  endeavoured  to  harmonize  in  the  symbolic  lore  of  Pytha- 
goras.    His  main  object  was  to  re-establish  the  old  religion  on  a 
Pythagorean  basis,  to  purify  the  worship  of  paganism  from  the 
corruptions  which  the  fables  of  the  poets  had  (he  said)  brought  in. 
In  his  works  on  divination  by  the  stars,  and  on  offerings,  he  rejects 
sacrifices  as  impure  in  the  sight  of  God.    There  is  no  doubt  that  he 
himself  pretended  to  supernatural  powers,  and  he  was  variously 
regarded  by  the  ancients  as  a  magician  and  as  a  divine  being.    The 
biographer,  who  wrote  to  please  the  imperial  worshipj^r  of  Apollo- 
nins, has  supported  the  seer's  supernatural  claims  by  miracles 
borrowed  from  a  great  variety  of  sources,  amono;  which  the  records 
of  heathen  magic  and  Christian  truth  are  confounded.    The  first 
laws  of  criticism  forbid  the  attempt  to  place  these  compilations,  of 
a  date  two  centuries  after  the  time  of  ApoUonius,  in  any  sort  of 
comparison  with  the  records  of  Christ's  miracles  by  those  who  were 
contemporaries  and  eye-witnesses. 

Nor  was  the  attempt  made  till  about  another  century  after  the 
time  of  Philostratus,  by  Hiebocles,  who  took  an  active  part  in 
Diocletian's  persecution,  "^'-fovefnor,  first  of  Bithynia,  and  after- 
wards of  Alexandria.  His  deeds  of  lust  as  well  as  cruelty  form  a 
strange  comment  on  the  title  of  his  "  Truth  loving  Words  to  the 
Christians,"^  which  is  only  known  to  us  through  the  frajj^nents 
preserved  in  the  answer  by  Eusebius  of  Ceesarea.^  Its  substance 
appears  to  have  been  that  the  Christians  considered  Jesus  a  god,  on 
account  of  some  insignificant  miracles  falsely  coloured  up  by  his 
apostles ;  but  the  heathens  far  more  justly  declare  the  great  wonder- 
worker, Apollonius,  as  well  as  an  Aristeas  and  a  Pythagoras,  a 
favourite  of  the  gods  and  a  benefactor  of  men.'    Such  was  the 

*  Aiyoi  ipiKaX'hBtis  vphs  Xpi<rriavo6s.  *  Contra  jSteroctem. 

•  See  J.  H.  "Sewman,  Art  *^ Apollonins  Tyancus  "  in  the  Encyclopoedla 
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Pythagorean  argument  against  Christianity,  which  has  heen  adopted 
by  the  English  freethinkers  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  it  may 
be  here  observed  that  nearly  all  the  objections  of  the  modemBy  who 
pride  themselves  on  the  title  of  "  advanced  thinkers,''  were  advanced 
by  Jewish  and  heathen  opponents,  and  refuted  by  the  Ghiistian 
writers  of  the  first  three  or  four  centuries. 

§  15.  The  early  date  of  Apollonius  himself  has  led  us  to  speak  d 
Hierocles,  who  was  really  among  the  last  of  the  literary  antagcmiati 
of  Christianity.  The  earliest  were  the  famous  Lucian  of  Samosata, 
and  his  friend  Celsus,  who  lived  in  the  middle  and  second  hall  of 
the  second  century,  and  brought  their  literary  attacks  to  aid  the 
persecuting  zeal  of  the  philosophic  emperor,  Marcus  AureUus. 

Lucian,^  the  Epicurean  satirist,  who  has  been  called  the  YdtBire 
of  heathen  literature,  treats  Christianity,  in  common  with  pe^giwiiKm, 
rather  as  an  object  of  ridicule  than  of  hatred.    He  speaks  of  Ghrist^ 
not  as  an  impostor,  but  as  a  "  crucified  aophiatJ*    He  caricaturei 
Christianity,  in  common  with  Cynicism,  in  his  imaginary  life  and 
death  of  a  contcmpoi-ary  Cynic  philosopher,  Peregrinus  ProteoB.' 
"  Peregrinus  is  here  represented  as  a  perfectly  contemptible  man, 
who,  after  the  meanest  and  grossest  crimes,  adultery,  sodomy,  and 
parricide,  joins  the  credulous  Christians  in  Palestine,  cnnningly 
imposes  on  them,  soon  rises  to  the  highest  repute  among  them,and, 
becoming  one  of  the  confessors  in  prison,  is  loaded  with  presents  by 
them,  in  fact  almost  worshipped  as  a  god,  but  is  afterwards  ezoam- 
municated  for  eating  some  forbidden  food  (probably  meat  of  the 
idolatrous  sacrifices) ;  then  casts  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Cynics, 
travels  about  everywhere  in  the  filthiest  style  of  that  sect,  amd  at 
last,  about  the  year  165,  in  frantic  thirst  for  fame,  plunges  into  the 
flames  of  a  funeral  pile  before  the  people  assembled  at  Olympia 
for  the  triumph   of  philosophy.     Perhaps  the  fiction  of  a  self- 
burning  was  meant  for  a  parody  on  the  Christian  martyrdom, 
possibly  of  Poly  carp,  who  about  that  time  sufifered  death  by^re  at 
Smyrna."' 

This  satire  can  hardly  be  ranked  as  a  polemical  work ;  and  the 
first  place  in  the  heathen  literary  controversy  against  Christianity 
belongs  to  Celsus,  an  earnest  and  bitter  enemy.  His  True  Dia- 
course^  is  known  to  us  only  by  the  fragments  embodied  in  the 
famous  refutation  of  the  work  by  Origen,  who  describes  the  author 
as  an  Epicurean  philosopher  and  a  friend  of  Lucian.*     This  ascrip- 

Metropolitana,  vol.  x.  pp.  619-644 ;  Schaff,  Church  Bistort/,  vol.  i.  pp.  194- 
196. 

'  Lucian  was  born  at  Samosata,  in  Syria,  in  A.D.  130,  and  died  about 
A.D.  200. 
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tion  of  the  work,  however,  is  rendered  doubtful  by  the  distinctly 
nfltonic  opinions  ex^Hressed  by  the  author ;  but  an  eminent  Church 
historian  SQlves  the  difficulty  by  regarding  the  views  of  CeLsus  as 
those  of  "an  eclectic  philosopher  of  varied  culture,  skilled  in 
dialectics,  and  somewhat  read  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostles,  and 
even  in  the  Old  Testament.    He  speaks  now  in  the  frivolous  style 
of  an  Epicnrean,  now  in  the  earnest  and  dignified  tone  of  a 
Flatonisi.    At  one  time  he  advocates  the  popular  heathen  religion, 
as,  for  instance,  its  dootrine  of  daemons ;  at  another  he  rises  above 
the  polytheistic  notions  to  a  pantheistic  or  sceptical  view.      He 
employs  all  the  aids  which  the  culture  of  his  age  afforded,  all  the 
weapons  of  learning,  common  sense,  wit,  sarcasm,  and  dramatic 
inimation  of  style,  to  disprove  Christianity ;  and  he  anticipates 
most  of  the  arguments  and  sophisms  of  the  deists  and  naturalists  of 
later  times.    Still  his  book  is,  on  the  whole,  a  very  superficial, 
loose,  and  light-minded  work,  and  gives  striking  proof  of  the 
inalnlity  of  the  natural  reason  to  understand  the  Christian  truth. 
**  Oeliras  first  introdaces  a  Jew,  who  accuses  the  mother  of  Jesus 
of  adultery  with  a  soldier  named  Panthera  ;^  adduces  the  denial  of 
Peter,  the  treachery  of  Judas,  and  the  death  of  Jesus,  as  contra- 
dictions of  His  pretended  divinity ;  and  makes  the  resurrection  an 
imposture.    Then  Celsus  himself  begins  the  attack,  by  combating 
the  whole  idea  of  the  supernatural,  which  forms  the  common 
foundation  of  Judaism  and  Christianity.    The  controversy  between 
Jews  and  Christians  appears  to  him  as  foolish  as  the  strife  about 
the  shadow  of  an  ass.   The  Jews  believed,  as  well  as  the  Christians, 
in  the  prophecies  of  a  Redeemer  of  the  world,  and  thus  differed 
firom  them  only  in  that  they  still  expected  the  Messiah's  coming. 
But  then,  to  what  purpose  should  Gtod  come  down  to  earth  at  all, 
or  send  another  down  ?    He  knows  beforehand  what  is  going  on 
among  men.    And  such  a  descent  involves  a  change,  a  transition 

ander,  in  the  course  of  which  (§  21)  he  praises  a  work  written  by  CeLsus 
against  the  belief  in  magic.  But  in  the  book  against  Christianity,  Celsus 
stated  with  apparent  approbation  the  opinion  of  the  Platonists,  that  en- 
chanters really  had  power  over  all  who  have  not  raised  themselves  above 
the  inflnenoe  of  sensuous  nature  (p^rf),  but  not  over  those  who  are  elevated 
to  oommanion  with  the  Deity ;  the  whole  of  which  sentiment  is  inconsistent 
with  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus.  There  are  other  sentiments  which  seem  to 
mark  the  author  as  a  Platonist  so  decidedly,  that  Origen  supposes  that  the 
author  chose  to  conceal  his  real  views,  because  there  was  at  the  time  a  strong 
prejudice  against  the  Epicureans  as  the  deniers  of  all  religion,  and  there- 
fore unfit  to  be  the  judges  of  Christianity.  Some  critics  suppose  the  author 
of  the  'AAii^i  Adyos  to  be  a  different  person  from  the  Epicurean  Celsus. 

*  "  nd^p,  pantheray  here  and  in  the  Talmud  (where  Jesus  is  likewise 
called  •  Jesu  ben  Panthera '),  is  used,  like  the  Latin  lupa^  as  a  type  of 
ravenous  lust." 
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from  the  good  to  the  evil,  from  the  lovely  to  the  hateful,  from  the 
happy  to  the  miserahle,  which  is  undesirahle,  and  indeed  impoesihle^ 
for  the  diviue  nature.  In  another  place  he  says,  'God  troublei 
himself  no  more  about  men  than  about  monkeys  and  fiies.' 

"  Celsus  thus  denies  the  whole  idea  of  revelation,  now  in  pan- 
theistic style,  now  in  the  levity  of  Epicurean  deism ;  and  thraeby 
at  the  same  time  abandons  the  ground  of  the  popular  heatheD 
religion.  In  his  view,  Christianity  has  no  rational  foundation  at 
all,  but  is  supported  by  the  imaginary  terrors  of  future  paniahment 
Particularly  offensive  to  him  are  the  promises  of  the  Gospel  to  th6 
poor  and  miserable,  and  the  doctrines  of  forgiveness  of  sine,  and 
regeneration,  and  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  This  last  he 
scoffingly  calls  a  hope  of  worms,  but  not  of  rational  sonls.  The 
appeal  to  the  omnipotence  of  God,  he  thinks,  does  not  help  the 
matter,  because  God  can  do  nothing  improper  and  nnnatoraL 

"  He  reproaches  the  Christians  with  ignorance,  obstinacy,  agitation, 
innovation,  division,  and  sectarianism,  which  they  inherited  mostly 
from  their  fathers,  the  Jews.    They  are  all  uncultivated,  mean, 
superstitious  people,  mechanics,  slaves,  women,  and  ohildreiL    The 
great  mass  of  them  he  regarded  aa.  unquestionably  deceived.    Bat 
where  there  are  the  deceived,  there  must  also  be  deceivers,  and  this 
leads  us  to  the  last  result  of  this  polemical  sophistry.     Gelsiu 
declared  the  first  disciples  of  Jesus  to  be  deceivers  of  the  w(mt 
kind;  a  band  of  sorcerers,  who  fabricated    and  circulated   the 
miraculous  stories  of  the  Gospels,  particularly  that  of  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus ;  but  betrayed  themselves  by  contradictions.    The 
originator  of  the  imposture,  however,  is  Jesus  himself,  who  learned 
that  magical  art  in  Egypt,  and  afterwards  made  a  noise  with  it  in 
his   native  country.      But  here,  this  philosophical    and  critical 
sophistry  virtually  acknowledges  its  bankruptcy.    The  hypothesis 
of  deception  is  the  very  last  one  to  offer  in  explanation  of  a  phe- 
nomenon so  important  as  Christianity  was  even  in  that  day.    The 
greater  and  more  permanent  the  deception,  the  more  mysterious  and 
unaccountable  it  must  appear  to  reason."  ^ 

§  16.  Far  more  serious,  and  just  in  proportion  to  its  earnest  spirit 
the  more  dangerous,  was  the  philosophic  opposition  to  Christianity 
from  the  school  of  Neo-Flatonism,  which  sprang  up  in  Alexandria 
in  the  third  century.  Instead  of  treating  Christianity  as  a  con- 
temptible imposture,  this  philosophy  met  it  on  the  common 
ground  of  spiritual  religion  and  the  aim  to  regenerate  human 
nature  and  find  the  way  to  eternal  life  and  happiness.  The 
ideal,  supernatural,  and  mystic  elements  in  the  philosophy  of 
Plato  had  always  opened  for  such  aspirations  a  refuge  from  the 

1  Schafi',Yo\.\.Yp.l%l-\^^. 
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gross  materialism  of  the  popular  religion  of  Greece  and  Konie.    In 
this  point   of  view  the  Christian    revelation  offered  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  highest  hopes  after  which   Platonism  vagucl}'  felt; 
and  some  philosophic  minds  were  led  through  Platonism  to  Christi- 
anity.    But  others  used  the  points  of  contact  hetween  the  two 
tjBtemB  as  a  means  of  reforming  and  strengthening  heathenism. 
As  Schaff  ohserves,  "  Neo-Platonism  was  a  direct  attempt  of  the 
more  intelligent  and  earnest  heathenism  to  rally  all  its  nohler 
energies,  especially  the  forces  of  Hellenic  philosophy  and  Oriental 
mysticism,  and  to  found  a  universal  religion,  a  pagan  counterpart  to 
the  Christian."    Starting  from  Platonism  as  its  hasis,  the  system 
embraced  tenets  adopted  from  the  other  Gh'eek  philosophies,  as  well 
as  from  the  religions  and  mysteries  of  the  East.    It  was  a  philo- 
sophical l^ology,  "a  pantheistic  eclecticism,  which    sought    to 
reconcile  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  philosophy  with  Oriental  religion 
and  theosophy,  polytheism   with  monotheism,'  superstition  with 
culture,  and  to  hold,  as  with  a  convulsive  grasp,  the  old  popular 
faith  in  a  refined  and  idealized  form."  ^    Some  Christian  ideas  were 
received  into  the  system,  and  Christ  himself  was  classed  with  sages 
of  the  first  rank.    His  own  doctrine  was  claimed  as  Neo-Platonic, 
but  it  had  been  corrupted  by  the  barbarism  of  his  vulgar  followers. 
The  religious  system  of  Neo-Platonism  was  based  on  the  doctrine 
of  one  supreme  Gk)d,  in  whom  was  joined  the  Platonic  trinity  of  his 
JSsgence  (owria),  his  Intelligence  (vov£),  or  knowledge  of  himself, 
and  his  S(nd  (intxn)*  or  power  manifested  in  activity;  the  two 
latter  notions  being  inferior  to  the  first.    Under  this  divine  trinity, 
the  care  of  the  world  was  entrusted  to  gods  of  an  inferior  race ; 
and  below  them  again  to  many  doemons  (halfiovts),^  both  good  and 
bad,  but  all  the  ministers  of  the  supreme  God,    The  vulgar  poly- 
theism was  ascribed  to  a  corruption  of  this  view.    The  spiritual 
life  was  based  on  faith,  which  was  regarded  as  an  act  of  inward 
perception ;  but  it  was  to  be  cultivated  by  an  ascetic  life,  as  the 
only  means  of  emancipation  from  the  bonds  of  sense  to  union  with 
the  Deity,  and  to  obtaining  power  over  the  spirits.    As  a  part  of 
this  power,  the  system  admitted  miraculous  and  magical  practices, 
besides  much  fanciful  superstition.    "  Most  of  the  Neo-Platonists, 

»  Schaff,  vol.  i.  p.  191. 

*  The  proper  meaning  of  this  word  (which  is  also  used  in  the  diminutive, 
9€Uft6yia)  is  dwiders  (i.e.  of  good  and  evil  to  man).  The  dcBmons  of  the 
Greek  mythology  were  spirits,  inferior  to  the  gods,  sometimes  the  souls  of 
departed  heroes  and  others,  who  acted  as  ministers  of  weal  or  woe  to  men, 
each  of  whom  was  supposed  to  have  a  good  or  bad  daemon,  or  both,  and 
according  as  the  one  or  the  other  prevailed  he  was  happy  (ettaiucoyj  "  with 
a  good  dsemon  **)  or  unhappy  (dva-dal/iay,  "  with  a  bad  d8emoTi"y  ^Me\v.  at^ 
the  *^doctrJaes  about  ckemons"  not  "devils"  ($t$ao'KaX(ais  ^ttijJLOvWv^^ 
againat  which  Paul  warns  Timothy  (1  Tim,  iv.  1). 
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Jambliclias  in  particular,  were  as  much  hierophants  and  thenigisti 
as  philosophers,  devoted  themselves  to  divination  and  magic,  end 
boasted  of  divine  inspirations  and  visions."^  Hence  it  was  that 
they  were  so  eager  to  press  the  miracles  of  ApolloniTiB  into  thdr 
service. 

The  close  relation  of  Neo-Platonism  to  Christianity  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  founder  of  the  new  philosophy,  Ammohiub  Sacgab,' 
of  Alexandria,  was  bom  of  Christian  parents,  and  was  himself 
a  Christian  for  so  long,  that  it  is  disputed  whether  he  ever  renounced 
his  religion.  Eusebius^  and  Jerome*  deny  the  statement  of  Ml 
heathen  disciple.  Porphyry,  that  he  apostatized  from  the  futh.*  At 
all  events,  his  teaching  does  not  appear  to  have  been  directly  hostile 
to  Christianity ;  and  among  his  disciples  was  the  Christian  leader, 
Origen,  as  well  as  the  heathen  Plotinus.  In  £eu;t,  Neo-PlatoniBm 
presented  two  different  aspects  towards  Christianity,  acooiding  ai 
its  spiritual  elements  led  the  mind,  as  in  the  case  of  Augustine, 
from  the  bondage  of  scepticism  to  an  eager  desire  for  higher  wisdom 
and  a  truer  faith,  or  were  adopted  as  an  antagonist  substitute  for 
that  faith,  in  the  pride  of  human  wisdom,'  or  as  a  refuge  from 
perplexity  amidst  the  controversies  of  the  heathen  sects,  the 
Christians,  and  the  heretics. 

Ammonius  Saccas  died  in  a.d.  243.  The  Neo-Platonic  philosophy 
was  developed  more  systematically  by  his  pupil  PLonNUS,  who  was 
also  a  native  of  Egypt,  but  taught  at  Home,  where  he  died  in  A.i>. 
270.  The  capital  remained  the  chief  seat  of  the  new  philosophy 
under  Pobphyby  of  Tyre,  the  pupil  of  Plotinus,  who  died  in  aj>. 
304.  Its  next  heads  were  Jamblichus,  of  Chalcis  in  CcBle-Syiia, 
famous  for  his  Life  of  Pythagoras  (ob.  333^  and  Pboolub  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  commentator  on  Plato  (ob.  485).  Neo-Platonism 
superseded  all  the  other  sects  of  heathen  philosophy,  and  supplanted 
the  popular  religion  among  the  educated  classes  of  heathens.  But  by 
the  sixth  century  it  shared  the  fate  of  the  old  dead  systems  to  whi(^ 
it  had  allied  itself ;  a  fate  whit;h  its  attempts  at  refinement  only 

1  Schaff,  vol.  i.  p.  191. 

•  Ammonius  derived  his  surname  or  nickname  of  "  the  Sack,"  or  '*  Sack- 
bearer  "  (^AfifjUiifios  'HoKKas,  equivalent  to  'iaKK6<f>opos)  from  his  original 
occupation  as  a  public  porter  (saccarius)  of  corn  at  the  port  of  Alexandria. 

8  IT.  E.  vi.  19.  4  Vir.  Illnst.  §  55. 

'  The  best  modern  critics  are  greatly  divided  on  this  question ;  some 
agreeing  with  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  others  supposing  that  they  confounded 
Ammonius  Saccas  with  another  Ammonius,  the  author  of  various  works  on 
the  Scriptures  referred  to  by  Eusebius,  and  of  a  work  De  Conwnsvk  Moynt 
et  Jesu,  which  is  praised  by  Jerome.  A  Diatessaron  by  Ammonius  is 
extant  in  a  Latin  version  by  Victor,  Bishop  of  Capua  in  the  sixth  century. 

'  Id  this  respect  there  was  a  consldexabVe  a£&xi\t^  b«Ur««u  Keo-Platonism 
and  Gnosticism, 
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hastened.     Its  literature,  utterly  wanting  in  originality,  had  no 
element  of  lasting  life. 

The  chief  opponent  of  Christianity  among  the  Neo-Platonists 
was  PoBPHTBY,  whom  the  Fathers  regard  as  its  most  bitter  and 
dangerous  enemy.  Fragments  of  his  DiKourses  againai  the 
Christiana^  in  fifteen  books,  are  preserved  by  the  fathers  who 
wrote  refutaticms  of  the  work,  Methodius  of  Tyre,  Eusebius  of 
Gaesarea^  and  Apollinaris  of  Laodicea.  His  critical  attacks  on  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  show  more  knowledge  than  those  of 
Celsus,  and  he  found  a  powerful  weapon  in  the  allegorical  interpre- 
tationa  into  which  Origen  had  been  led  by  the  spirit  of  Neo* 
Platoniam  itself.  Porphyry  is  the  very  prototype  of  the  sceptics  of 
modem  times,  both  in  his  critical  objections  and  in  his  professions 
of  respect  for  the  pure  teaching  of  Jesus,  as  contrasted  with  the  cor- 
rupted doctrines  of  the  Apostles.  *'  We  must  not,"  he  says,  '*  calum- 
niate Christ,  but  only  pity  those  who  worship  him  as  God."  The 
influence  of  Christianity,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  Neo- 
Platonists  repeated  its  doctrines  in  a  sense  of  their  own,  is  strikingly 
shown  in  the  letter  of  Porphyry  to  his  wife,  Marcella.^  He  says 
that  what  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh;  that  by  faith,  love,  and  hope 
we  raise  ourselves  to  the  Deity ;  that  evil  is  the  fault  of  man ;  that 
God  is  holy ;  that  the  sacrifice  most  acceptable  to  Him  is  a  pure 
heart ;  that  the  wise  man  is  at  once  a  temple  of  God,  and  a  priest 
in  that  temple.' 

§  17.  The  outward  history  of  the  primitive  and  persecuted  Church 
of  the  first  three  centuries  culminates  in  that  last  great  storm  which 
ensued  on  the  forty  years  of  comparative  rest,  and  preceded  the 
adoption  of  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  the  empire.  This  Tenth 
FemeciUion  was  strictly  universal  through  the  empire.  We  have 
already  seen  (§  10),  the  causes  of  political  suspicion  that  probably 
furnished  the  strongest  arguments  by  which  Galerius  prevailed  on 
Diocletian  to  depart  suddenly  &om  his  nineteen  years'  fidelity  to 
the  tolerant  edicts  of  Gallienus.  Besides  special  alarm  for  the 
sanctity  of  the  military  oath,  the  Caesar  might  excite  the  aged 
emperor*s  jealousy  at  the  number  of  Christians  who  had  risen  to 
fill  the  highest  civil  offices  during  the  forty  years  of  toleration. 

The  two  emperors  of  the  East  were  residing  together  at  Nicomedia, 
near  the  end  of  the  year  302,  when,  at  a  council  of  the  chief  militaiy 
and  civil  officers,  the  resolution  was  taken,  that  the  Christian  religion 
should  be  suppressed  throughout  the  empire.      The  first-fruit  of 

^  Kar&  Xpurriay£y  A^oi.    The  fragments  are  collected  by  Holstein, 
Dissert,  de  Vit.  et  ScHpt.  Porphyrii,  Rom.  1630. 
«  Published  hy  Cardinal  Mai,  Milan,  1816. 
'  Scba£^,  vol,  L  p.  194, 
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their  decision  was  the  demolition  of  the  splendid  chnrch  at  Nicomedia 
by  the  imperial  guards  (February  23,  303). 

Next  day  appeared  the  imperial  edict,  giving  orders  for  a  perse- 
cution such  as  no  former  emperor  had  conceived.  AH  Christian 
churches  throughout  the  empire  were  to  be  destroyed  and  their  pro- 
perty confiscated,  and  all  copies  of  the  Scriptures  were  to  be  given 
up  to  be  ,burnt  in  public  by  the  magistrates ;  all  who  practised 
Christian  worship  in  private  were  doomed  to  death.  ChrMsxa 
were  deprived  of  their  civil  rights ;  freemen  were  shut  out  firom  all 
honours  and  public  emplojonents,  slaves  from  the  hope  of  manumis- 
sion.  Debarred  even  from  the  common  benefit  of  the  law,  they  were 
placed  at  the  mercy  of  informers ;  for,  while  the  magistrates  were 
enjoined  to  hear  all  causes  against  them,  the  Christians  were  for* 
bidden  to  bring  their  complaints  before  the  tribunals. 

No  sooner  was  the  edict  published  than  fresh  incidents  arose, 
as  in  previous  persecutions,  to  inflame  animosity  and  give  a  pretext 
for  new  violence.  A  Christian  (whose  name,  John,  is  preserved 
in  the  Greek  martyrology),  tore  down  the  edict,  with  bitter  ex- 
pressions of  abhorrence  for  such  "  Godless  and  tyrannical  rulers,* 
and  he  was  roasted  to  death  over  a  slow  fire.  Fires  which  broke  out 
twice  in  the  palace  of  Nicomedia,  within  fifteen  days  after  the  edict, 
were  ascribed  to  the  Christians,  like  the  conflagration  of  Rome 
under  Nero.  The  Christian  officers  of  the  palace  were  examined 
with  exquisite  tortures  and  put  to  cruel  deaths,  and  (jalerius 
departed  in  haste,  giving  out  that  his  life  was  in  danger.^ 

Even  after  these  causes  of  mutual  exasperation,  the  prudence  of 
Diocletian  suffered  some  months  to  pass  before  the  general  publica- 
tion of  the  edict  through  the  provinces ;  and  it  was  at  first  enforced 
against  the  churches  and  Scriptures,  rather  than  the  persons  of  the 
Christians.  As  might  have  been  expected  after  the  interval  of  rest 
and  prosperity,  the  "  lapsed  "  were  more  numerous  than  in  pfevious 
persecutions,  and  the  special  inquisition  after  the  Scriptures  gave  rise 
to  a  new  class  who,  for  giving  their  Bibles  up  for  destruction,  were 
branded  as  traditores.  In  this  search  many  other  books  doubtless 
perished,  which  would  have  been  invaluable  for  the  history  of  the 
Church ;  while,  in  other  cases,  the  officers  were  imposed  on  by  the 
delivery  of  heretical  writings,  and  the  fraud  was  sometimes  con- 
nived at. 

§  18.  As  in  former  times  of  persecution,  c^ery  public  disaster  was 
ascribed  to  the  anger  of  the  gods  against  their  impious  deniers ;  and 

^  The  recrimination  which  charged  the  arson  on  Galerius  himself  was 
probably  as  unfounded  as  the  accusation  of  the  Christians.  Any  Christian 
capable  of  such  a  deed  would  have  been  fanatic  enough  to  have  gloried  in 
it,  like  him  who  tore  down  the  edict. 
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some  new^  troubles  on  the  eastern  frontiers  gave  a  pretext  fur  fresh 
and  more  severe  decrees.  A  second  edict  ordered  that  all  Christian 
teachers  should  be  thrown  into  prison ;  a  third  directed  that  they 
should  be  required  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods  of  Rome  and  be  put  to  the 
torture  if  they  refused ;  and  A/ourih^  in  the  following  year,  extended 
these  orders  to  all  ChristiaDS  (a.d.  804). 

The  magistrates  were  enjoined  to  invent  new  tortures  to  subdue 
the  firmness  which  had  been  so  often  proved.  As  if  to  make  a  show 
of  the  clemency  which  sought  rather  to  reclaim  than  destroy,  none 
of  the  edicts  imposed  the  penalty  of  death ;  but  it  was  inflicted  by 
zealous  magistrates  on  unnumbered  victims ;  till,  in  the  rhetorical 
language  of  Eusebius,  the  swords  were  dull  and  shattered,  and  the 
wearied  executioners  had  to  relieve  each  other,  while  the  Christians 
sang  hymns  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  God  with  their  latest 
breath.  Even  the  wild  beasts  at  last  refused  to  attack  the  Chris- 
tians, as  if  they  had  assumed  the  part  of  men  in  place  of  the 
hea&en  Bomans. 

The  edicts  were  enforced  with  various  degrees  of  severity ;  most 
cruelly  by  Ghilerius  in  the  East,  and  most  mildly  in  the  western 
provinces  of  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain.  But  even  there  the  Caesar, 
Constantius  Chlorus,  did  not  venture  on  disobedience ;  and  among 
the  victims  we  have  to  reckon  the  British  proto-martyr  Albanus, 
who,  being  beheaded  at  Yerulamium,  gave  his  name  to  St.  Albans^ 
the  town  built  from  its  remains ;  besides  Aaron  and  Julius,  citizens 
of  Isca  Silurum  (Caerleon  on  the  Vsk),  and,  adds  our  venerable 
native  historian,  very  many  others  of  either  sex  in  divers  places, 
who  were  put  to  death  with  cruel  tortures  and  mutilations.^ 

§  19.  On  the  1st  of  May,  a.d.  305,  Diocletian  abdicated  the 
purple  at  Nicomedia,  and  Maximian  very  unwillingly  performed  the 
same  ceremony  at  Milan.  The  supreme  ]X)wer  was  transferred  by 
them  to  the  two  Caesars,  Galebius  and  Constantius,  as  Augusti, 
The  unwillingness  of  Constantius  to  leave  his  government  in  the 
West  caused  Italy  and  Africa  to  become  dependencies  of  the  East, 
under  the  Caesar  Sevebus;  and  for  the  other  Caesar,  Galcrius 
appointed  his  sister's  son,  Maximik,  to  the  government  of  Syria  and 
Egypt. 

This  savage  Illyrian  redoubled  in  those  provinces  the  fury  of  the 
persecution,  which  seems  to  have  ceased  in  the  western  regions 
under  the  mild  rule  of  Constantius.  All  subjects  of  the  empire, 
even  to  infants  at  the  breast,  were  ordered  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods, 
and  the  provisions  in  the  markets  were  sprinkled  with  the  libations, 
that  the  Christians  might  not  obtain  food  without  the  pollution  of 

^  Baeda,  ffist»  Ecclea.  lib.  i.  c.  vii. 
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idolatry.  AH  the  old  caltuuniea  Bg^st  them  were  not  onl;'  rerived, 
but  taught  ID  the  lesson-boolia  need  in  Khoola, 

§  20,  Meanwhile  the  doath  of  Consttrntins  st  York,  and  the  pro- 
clamation of  his  son  CoBBTASTiHE,  gave  the  signal  for  tiie  last  great 
contest  for  the  empire'  (a,d.  306).  Oslerios,  shortty  before  kig 
death,  issued  at  Nicomedia  an  edict  of  toleration,  in  his  own  nunc 
imd  those  of  his  coLle^ues,  Licinina  and  Constantine  (a.d.  311), 
The  ChriBtians  were  permitted  to  rebnild  their  churches  and  hold 
their  religious  assemblies,  provided  they  did  nothing  to  distnrb  tht 
order  of  Ihc  state.  The  motive  avowed  in  the  edict  itself  wu  the 
failure  of  the  persecution  to  reclaim  the  Christiana ;  bnt  the  nmark- 
able  request,  that  they  would  oCTer  prayers  to  their  God  for  the  wel 
fare  of  the  emperors,  seems  to  betray  a  anpentitions  remoise  in  ttu 
mind  of  the  emperor,  who  was  sinbii^  under  a  loathsome  disCMa 
which  the  Christiana  compared  to  the  &te  of  the  firet  pfflBeontinj 
king,  Herod  Agrippa. 

In  the  next  year  Constantino  won  his  great  d*iriTe  victory  ovei 
Masentios,  near  Bome  (October  28th,  813) ;  and  he  fbri,hwith  pm- 
claimed  toleration  for  the  Christians.  A  second  edict,  iasned  &oii 
Milan  nest  year,  in  conjunction  with  Licinins,  established  unttwrsa 
freedom  of  reltgion  throughout  the  empire  (June  313);  and  thii 
marks  the  end  of  the  last  great  persecntion,  the  Tendi  in  otder,  anc 
of  a  ten  years'  duration.' 

'  For  the  details  Bee  Gibbon,  and  the  present  aatboi'i  BMoty  of  Ui 
Ancient  World,  vol.  iil.  chap,  xxiv. 

■  ReBpectiog  CoastBDtiae  and  the  Edict  of  HIIui,  see  tkrther  In  Chap 
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Merits  and  Faults.  §  3.  Clement  of  Alexandria — His  life  and  Works— 
§  4.  Orioen  (Origenes  Adamantius)  —  His  Boyhood  —  Martyrdom  of 
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Threefold  Sense  of  Scripture,  and  Views  of  the  Letter — ^The  Jforo/ and  ths 
Mystic  Sense,  allegorical  and  analogical.  §  12.  Origen's  Literary  Works. 
(I.)  Biblical-^The  Hexapla,  Tetrapla,  and  OctapUk—Eia  Exegetical  Works. 
(II.)  Apologetic  and  Polemical — His  Ansvoer  to  Cehus,  (111.)  Dogmatio^ 
The  De  Frtndpiis — Origen's  Doctrinal  System — Controversy  upon  his 
Opinions:  Mabcellus,  Pamphilus,  Rufinus,  and  Jerome.  (IV.)  His 
Practical  Works,  (V.)  Letters.  (VI.)  Supposititious  Works.  §  13.  Fol- 
lowers and  Opponents  of  Origen — Heraqlas,  Pierixtb,  and  Theognobtdi 
— DiONYSius  of  Alexandria— Gregorius  THAUMATCsaus — Pamphildb 
of  Csesarea— The  Csesarean  School  and  Library — ^Hestchius — ^MethoDIUI 
of  Tyre. 

II.  Greek  Writers  op  the  School  op  Antioch. 

§  14.  Julius  Africanus — ^His  Chronology  and  Cesti.  §  15.  HiFPOLYTUSf 
Bishop  of  Portus — Recent  Discoveries  respecting  him-^His  Relations 
with  the  Eastern  and  Roman  Churches — Charge  of  Heresy  against  him— 
His  Martyrdom  and  Chapel.  §  16.  Discovery  of  his  Statue,  with  a 
List  of  his  Works — His  Philosophumena,  or  work  Against  all  Heresies — 
Recent  Discovery  of  the  Missing  Books — ^Their  Contents — ^Autobio- 
graphical Notices  of  Hippolytus  — His  Opposition  to  the  Roman  Bishops 
— His  Literary  Character  and  his  Theology. 

III.  The  Western  Church  :  Latin  Writers  op  the  African  School. 

§  17.  Tertullian:  his  Early  Life  and  Conversion — His  Asceticism.  1 18. 
His  Lapse  into  Montanism — Account  of  Montanus  and  his  Sect — 
Essential  Orthodoxy  of  Tertullian — His  Death  and  Character-^His 
Theology  and  Style.  §  19.  His  Apology  and  other  Works.  §  20. 
MiNUCius  Felix — His  Octavius.  §  21.  Ctprian,  Bishop  of  Carthage— 
His  Early  Life  and  Conversion — ^His  reverence  for  Tertullian.  §  22.  His 
irregular  election  as  Bishop^Controversy  about  the  Lapsed — Schism 
of  Novatus  and  Felicissimus.  §  23.  Controversy  about  Heretical  Baptism 
— Dispute  between  Cyprian  and  Firmilian  and  Stephen,  Bishop  of  Rome. 
§  24.  Character  of  Cyprian — His  high  views  of  the  Unity  of  the  Church, 
Episcopal  Authority,  and  the  Romsiii  ^« — ^H.\%  d^votod  Ministry  and 
acfcetic  Morality,    §  25.  Martyrdom  o£  Cyv^Vaii.    %*i^.Yi:^&'vw\3^• 
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L  Gbeek  Wbitebs  of  the  Alexandrian  School. 

i  1.  Fbom  the  literary  assailants   of   Christianity  to  the   most 

kmed  and  philosophic  writers  who  tanght  and  defended  it,   a 

nataral  transition  is  suggested  hy  the  common  scene  of  their 

actinty  at  Alexandria.    From  the  very  beginning  of  Christianity, 

one  chief  care  of  its  teachers  was  to  instruct  new  converts  in  the 

Scriptures  and  in  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  faith.^    As  the 

Churches  became  organized,  such  instruction  formed  a  regular  part 

of  their  work  and  was  entrusted  to  appointed  teachers,  who  were 

nsually  presbyters  or  deacons.    The  teachers  were  c;illed  CatcchistSy 

ud  the  pupils  CcUecfiumens,*    In  the  case  of  adult  converts,  the 

htter  name  denoted  the  stage  of  instruction  through  which  they 

\eie  required  to  pass  preparatory  to  baptism.    But  when  children 

Tere  horn  to  Christian  parents  and  baptized  in  infancy,  the  catcchu- 

meoate  followed  instead  of  preceding  baptism.     As  philosophers 

aod  learned  men  became  converts  to  the  faith,  they  naturally 

became  the  heads  of  catechetical  schools,  and  gave  their  instruction 

t  wider  range.     This  was  especially  the  case  at  such  a  seat  of 

learning  as  Alexandria.    The  catechetical  school  of  that  city  existed 

so  early,  that  its  foundation  was  claimed  for  the  Evangelist  Mark, 

whom  tradition  made  the  first  bishop  of  the  Alexandrian  Church. 

"In  that  home  of  the  Philonic  theology,  of  Gnostic  heresy,  and  of 

Neo- Platonic  philosophy,  it  soon  very  naturally  assumed  a  learned 

character,  and  became  at  the  same  time  a  sort  of   theological 

seminary,  which  exercised  a  powerful  influence  on  the  education  of 

many  bishops  and  Church  teachers,  and  on  the  development  of 

Christian  science.  It  had  at  first  but  a  single  teacher,  afterwards  two 

or  more,  but  no  fixed  salary  nor  special  buildings.    The  teachers 

gave  their  instructions  in  their  dwellings,  generally  after  the  style 

of  the  ancient  philosophers.** ' 

The  real  history  of  the  catechetical  school  of  Alexandria  begins 
about  A.D.  180  with  its  first  known  superintendent,  Pant-enus,*  a 

'  See  Luke  iv.  4 ;  where  the  process  is  described  by  the  very  word  from 
which  oatechismf  oatechist,  &c.,  were  derived  :  tifa  hnyv^s  irtpl  wy  Karri- 
X'h^VS  K6yv¥  r^y  ka<pd.\tLay. 

*  These  names  are  derived  from  KaT7jx^<i^i  to  sound  out,  and  hence  to  sound 
in  on^s  ears,  and  (in  ecclesiastical  Greek)  to  teach ;  whence  KaTtixv^'fis,  a 
Uicher  (also  Ktxrrix^^'^'fis,  catechist,  from  the  derivative  verb  /caTTjx^W*  <^^ 
Konixo^fityoi  (catechumens),  those  instructed;  Kar'{)X''l^^5*  instruction^  educa- 
tion ;  and  the  adjective  KarrixiO"riK6s,  catechetical.  The  catechumens  were 
also  called  &Kpoaral  (hearers),  and  in  Latin,  auditores,  audientes ;  and  the 
teachers,  doctores  audientium. 

»  Schaff,  vol.  i.  p.  496. 

*  The  school  under  his  presidency  is  called  ^larpifih  rdv  TrwTTwv,  Up^v 

C.  OB.  «. 
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converted  Stoic  philosopher,  who  was  also  a  missioDary  to  India, 
though  at  what  part  of  his  career  is  doubtful.  His  difldple  Gement 
says  of  his  teaching  that  "  like  the  Sicilian  bee,  he  plucked  flowen 
from  the  apostolic  and  prophetic  meadow,  and  filled  the  souls  of  hii 
disciples  with  genuine  pure  knowledge."  Jerome  mentions  bia 
many  commentaries  on  Scripture,  of  which  we  possess  only  a  few 
fragments.  The  school  rose  to  the  height  of  its  vigour  and  influence 
under  its  two  next  teachers,  Clement  (a.d.  189-202)  and  Obioxi 
(a.d.  202-232).  It  was  continued  under  Orlgen's  pupils,  Hebaclab 
(ob.  A.D.  248)  and  Dionysius  (ob.  a.d.  265).  Among  it«  latest 
famous  teachers  was  the  blind  Didymus  (ob.  a.d.  395),  after  whom 
the  school  sank  amidst  the  troubles  of  the  Alexandrian  Church  at  the 
end  of  Ihe  fourth  century. 

§  2.  The  fact  that  the  earliest  teachers,  Pantaenus  and  Clement,  were 
converts  from  heathen  philosophy,  combined  with  the  intellectual 
character  of  Alexandria  to  give  a  marked  complexion  both  to  the  theo- 
logy and  methods  of  study  of  the  Alexandrian  school.  The  city  was  the 
great  seat  both  of  Jewish  and  Greek  philosophy,  and  of  the  Gnofitio 
heresy  (properly  so  called),  which  reached  its  height  here  about  tlie 
middle  of  the  second  century.  "  The  Alexandrian  theology  aims  at 
the  reconciliation  of  Christianity  with  philosophy,  of  the  niarts  with 
the  yvaxTLs ;  but  it  seeks  this  union  upon  the  basis  of  the  Bible  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  Its  centre  therefore  is  the  Logos,  viewed 
as  the  sum  of  all  reason  and  all  truth,  before  and  after  tlie  incarna- 
tion. Clement  came  from  the  Hellenic  philosophy  to  the  Christian 
faith;  Origen,  conversely,  was  led  by  faith  to  speculation.  As 
Philo,  long  before  them,  in  the  same  city,  had  combined  Jud&ism 
with  Grecian  culture,  so  now  they  carried  the  Grecian  culture  into 
Christianity.  Tliis,  indeed,  the  apologistii  and  controversialists  of 
the  second  century  had  already  done,  so  iai  back  as  Justin  the 
Philosopher.  But  the  Alexandrians  were  more  learned  and  liberal- 
minded,  and  made  much  freer  use  of  the  Greek  philosophy.  They 
saw  in  it,  not  sheer  error,  but  in  one  view  a  gift  of  God,  and  a 
theoretical  schoolmaster  for  Christ,  like  the  law  In  the  practical 
sphere.  Clement  compares  it  to  a  wild  olive-tree,  which  can  be 
ennobled  by  faith ;  Origen  to  the  jewels  which  the  Israelites  took 
with  them  out  of  Egypt  and  turned  into  ornaments  for  their 
sanctuary,  though  they  also  wrought  them  into  the  golden  calfl 
The  elements  of  truth  in  the  heathen  philosophy  they  attributed 
partly  to  the  secret  operation  of  the  Logos  in  the  world  of  reasoDi 

SiBaffKoXeToy  rav  Upmv  fiaBi]ii6.r<t)v  or  \6y(av^  Zi^affKoX^LOV  T^r  ifctny- 
X'fio'ewsy  schola  Karnxhff^f^v  ecclesiastica.  (Euseb.  H,  E,  v.  10,  vi.  3,  26 ; 
Hieron.  Vir.  lilust.  38,  69 ;  Sozomen.  H,  E.  iii.  15.) 
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partly  to  acquaintance  with  the  Jewish  philoaopliy,  the  writings  of 
Moses  and  the  prophets. 

**  So  with  the  Gnostic  heresy ;  the  Alexandrians  did  not  sweepingly 
condemn  it,  but  recognized  the  desire  for  deeper  religious  knowledge 
which  lay  at  its  root,  and  sought  to  meet  this  desire  with  a  whole- 
some supply  from  the  Bible  itself.  To  the  yvSxrn  ^cvdcbio^/ior  they 
oppofled  a  yvSurts  akriBivri,  Tlieir  maxim  was,  in  the  words  of 
Glementy  'No  faith  without  knowledge:  no  knowled^rc  without 
faith:'  or, 'Unless  you  believe,  you  will  not  understand.'*  Faith 
and  knowledge  have  the  same  substance,  the  saving  truth  of  Grod, 
revealed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  faithfully  handed  down  by  the 
Church :  they  differ  only  in  form.  Knowledge  is  our  cousciouHness 
of  the  deeper  ground  and  consistency  of  faith.  The  Christian 
knowledge,  however,  is  also  a  gift  of  grace,  and  has  its  condition  in 
a  holy  life.  The  ideal  of  a  Christian  Gnostic  includes  the  {yerfect 
love,  as  well  as  the  perfect  knowledge,  of  God.  Clement  describes 
him  as  one  'who,  growing  grey  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
preserving  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Church,  lives 
strictly  according  to  the  Gospel.' 

"  The  Alexandrian  theology  is  intellectual,  profound,  stirring,  and 
full  of  fruitful  germs  of  thought,  but  rather  unduly  idealistic  and 
spiritnalistlc ;  and,  in  exegesis,  loses  itself  in  arbitrary  allegorical 
fancies.  In  its  efforts  to  reconcile  revelation  and  philosophy,  it 
took  up,  like  Fhilo,  many  foreign  elements,  especially  of  the 
Platonic  and  Gnostic  stamp,  and  wandered  into  views  which  a  later 
and  more  orthodox,  but  more  narrow-minded  and  less  productive 
age  condenmed  as  heresies,  not  appreciating  the  immortal  service 
of  this  school  to  its  own  and  after  times."  ^ 

1 3.  Titus  FiiAvins  Clemens,  commonly  called  Clement  of 
ALEXAifDBiA,'  was  bom  in  heathenism,  probably  at  Athens.  Like 
Justin,  he  was  led  by  dissatisfaction  with  the  Greek  philosophy,  in 
which  he  was  deeply  versed,  to  seek  a  purer  truth.  After  long 
Journeys  through  the  East  and  West,  to  hear  the  most  eminent 
Christian  teachers,  he  was  captivated  by  the  teaching  of  Pantsenus, 
and  became  a  presbyter  at  Alexandria.  Having  succeeded  Pantaenus 
in  the  school,  about  a.d.  189,  he  laboured  in  the  work  of  Christian 
education  and  heathen  conversion,  till  he  fled  from  his  post,  during 
the  persecution  of  Severus,  from  a  motive  of  Christian  duty  (a.d. 
202).  After  this  we  have  merely  traces  of  his  presence  in  Cappa- 
docia,  at  Antioch,  and  at  Jerusalem;  and  he  appears  to  have 
returned  finally  to  Alexandria.    He  died  about  the  same  time  as 

*  Isaiah  vii.  9,  according  to  the  LXX. :  *Ehv  firj  ina'rt{>a"rir€f  ohSh  /a^ 
0tfr9rc.  *  Schaff,  Yol.  i.  pp.  496-498. 

*  KA^fuyf  'AXt^wUptis,  Clemens  Alexandrinus. 
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Tertullian,  the  great  light  of  the  Western  Ghnrch,  before  a,d.  220. 
Though  ancient  writers  often  give  Clement  the  title  of  Saint^  he 
Avas  not  enrolled  in  the  calendar  of  the  Roman  Church.  Thon^ 
never  branded  with  heresy  (like  Origen),  his  Bpeculations  were 
regarded  (to  use  the  modem  phrase)  as  "  latitudinarian." 

The  sum  of  Clement's  teaching  is  embodied  in  his  three  chief 
works,  which  form  a  progressive  series,  representing  *'the  three 
stages  in  the  discipline  of  the  human  raoe  by  the  divine  Logoii 
corres|X)nding  to  the  three  degrees  of  knowledge  required  by  tbe 
ancient  mystagogues,^  and  are  related  to  one  another  very  much  u 
apologetics,  ethics,  and  dogmatics,  or  as  faith,  love,  and  myBtie 
vision.**'  In  the  Exhortation  to  the  Qreeks^  like  the  earlier 
Aix)logists,  he  exposes  the  absurdity  and  immorality  of  heathenism, 
with  superfluous  learning ;  but,  in  the  higher  spirit  of  the  Alex- 
andrian school,  he  recognizes  the  prophetic  spirit  in  Hellenic  poetiy 
and  philosophy.  The  call,  in  this  first  work,  to  repentance  and 
faith,  is  followed  up,  in  the  second,  entitled  TutoTj^  or  JStfuootor, 
by  an  exposition  and  inculcation  of  Christian  morality,  in  contrast 
with  heathen  practices.  The  very  title  of  the  third,  Stromaia 
(that  is,  Tapesti-y  or  Patchwork),^  suggests  the  bolder  aims  and 
characteristic  faults  of  Clement  and  his  schooL  This  collection, 
in  seven  books,  '*  furnishes  a  guide  to  the  deeper  knowledge  of 
Cliristianity,  but  it  is  without  any  methodical  arrangement— ft 
heterogeneous  mixture  of  curiosities  of  history,  beauties  of  poetry, 
reveries  of  philosophy,  Christian  truths,  and  heretical  errors.  He 
himself  compares  it  to  a  thick-grown,  shady  mountain  or  garden, 
where  fruitful  and  barren  trees  of  all  kinds — the  cypress,  the  laurel, 
the  ivy,  the  apple,  the  olive,  the  fig — stand  confusedly  grouped 
together,  that  so  many  may  remain  hidden  from  the  eye  of  the 
plunderer  without  escaping  the  notice  of  the  labourer,  who  might 
transplant  and  arrange  them  in  pleasing  order.  It  was,  probably, 
only  a  prelude  to  a  more  comprehensive  theology.  At  Uie  cloie, 
the  author  portrays  the  ideal  of  the  true  Grnostic,  that  is,  the 
perfect  Christian,  assigning  to  him,  among  other  traits,  a  stoical 
elevation  above  all  sensuous  affections."  ^  Clement  has  also  left  ns  a 
treatise  on  the  right  use  of  wealth,'  and  the  oldest  Christian  hymn, 

^  The  avoKdOapcris^  the  fi^rjcts,  and  the  iirSirrettL 
2  Schaff,  vol.  1.  p.  499-500. 

*  A6yos  irporpeimKhs  irphs  "EWrjvaSy  Cohortatio  ad  Grsccos. 

*  "  2Tp(u/taT6?s,  Stromata^  or  pieces  of  tapestry,  which,  when  curionslj 
^yoven,  and  in  divers  colours,  present  an  apt  picture  of  such  miscellaneoiu 
composition  "  (Schaff).  •  Schaff,  (bid, 

^  This  work  is  a  commentary  on  Mark  x.  17,  foil.,  under  the  title, 
Tis  6  aa>(6fifvos  irKovcrios ;  Quis  dives  sttlvus,  or  salvetur  f  It  combines  the 
spirit  of  self-denial  and  liberality. 
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a  song  of  praise  to  the  divine  Word.^  The  whole  teaching  of  tlio 
Alexandrian  school  was  hased  on  the  exposition  of  Scripture ;  and 
Clement  wrote  a  condensed  survey  of  the  contents  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  under  the  title  of  Hypatyposes,*  which  is  ini- 
fortunately  lost.  But  the  few  fragments  of  the  work  confirm  what  the 
very  title  sa^ests,  that  the  exegesis  of  Clement  was  cast  in  the  same 
fantastic  allegorical  mould  as  that  of  Oiigen,  which  will  claim  our 
notice  presently.'  Other  lost  works  of  Clement  were,  a  Treatise  on 
Ftopbecy,  against  the  Montanists,  and  another  on  the  Passover,  di- 
rected i^ainst  the  Judaizing  practice  that  prevailed  in  Asia  Minor.* 

§  4.  The  greatest  name  of  the  Eastern  Church,  in  this  and 
perhaps  in  any  other  age,  is  that  of  Obigei^es  (commonly  called 
Obiobn)  sumamed  Adamanthis*  for  his  iron  industry  and  his 
ascetic  life.  The  most  eminent  of  Christian  teachers  since  the 
days  of  the  Apostles,  the  most  laborious  of  Christian  writers  perhaps 
in  any  age,  he  had  to  bear  the  opposition  of  the  ix)wcrs  in  the 
Church  as  well  as  persecution  from  the  nilcrs  of  the  State ;  his 
body  was  mangled  by  the  one,  while  by  the  other  his  name  was 
branded  with  heresy,  and  his  soul  doomed  to  jyerdition :  but  his 
fome  survives  for  all  time  as  the  father  of  that  biblical  criticism 
which  is  the  scientific  foundation  of  Christian  truth. 

Origen  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  great  Christian  teachers  (for  ' 
(MTthodox  canons  have  denied  him  the  name  of  "  Father  ")  who  were 
bom  of  Christian  parents  and  baptized  in  infancy.    He  was  born  at 
Alexandria  in  the  year  185,  during  the  respite  which  Comraodus 
granted  to  the  Church  from  the  Aurelian  persecution.    His  father 

•  The  hymn  occurs  in  the  Poedagog.  iii.  12  (p.  311,  Potter).  It  is 
printed  in  Daniel's  Thesaurus  Bymnologicus  (vol.  iii.  p.  5),  and  has  been 
frequently  translated  into  German  and  English. 

•  "twoTvr^ireiSy  Adumbrationes.  See  Photius,  Bihlioth.  109.  Bunsen 
supposes  that  parts  of  the  Hypotyposes  are  preserved  in  the  so-called  8th 
book  which  has  been  added  to  the  Stromata^  and  in  the  Excerpta  ex 
Hieodoto  (^Analecta  Anteniccsna,  vol.  i.;  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  91). 

•  Canon  Robertson  (i.  p.  110)  points  out  the  distinction  that  Clement  spoke 
with  fear  of  divulging  his  mystical  interpretations,  and  gave  them  as  tra- 
ditional, but  Origen's  are  offered  merely  as  the  offspring  of  his  own  mind. 

•  Editions  of  Clement's  works ;  dementis  Alex.  Opera  omnia,  Gr.  et 
Lat.,  ed.  Joh.  Potter  (Bishop  of  Oxford,  afterwards  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury),  Oxon.  1715,  2  vols. ;  reprinted  Venet.  1757.  The  small 
edition  of  Klotz,  Leipz.  1831-4,  4  vols.,  is  very  incorrect. 

•  *A9a/idyTioSy  also  Xa\K4vT€pos,  i.e.  with  bowels  of  brass.  The 
name  *CLpiy4tnis,  "  sprung  from  Horus,"  seems  to  point  to  a  native 
Egyptian  extraction,  and  perhaps  to  a  descent  from  the  priestly  caste. 
The  name  has  been  taken  for  a  sign  that  Leonides  was  not  converted  when 
his  son  was  born ;  but  names  were  then  given  without  reference  to  their 
significance,  just  as  we  still  use  names  of  heathen  origin,  both  classical  and 
Teutonic. 
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LeonideSy  who  seems  to  have  been  a  rhetorician,  tanght  him  both 
secular  and  sacred  learning;  and  the  daily  learning  by  heart  of  t 
lx)rtion  of  the  Bible  at  once  prepared  him  for  his  futnie  spedil 
work,  and  supplied  a  check  on  the  faults  by  which  that  work  wu 
marred.  Already  as  a  child  he  began  to  put  qnestions  to  his  &ther 
about  the  deeper  sense  of  Scripture,  which  Leonides  reprOTed  ai  t 
curiosity  unsuited  to  his  years,  while  he  thanked  Qtod.  for  his  son^ 
rare  gifts,  and  often,  as  the  child  slept,  kissed  his  breast  witii 
reverence,  as  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost.^  Origen  attended  the 
lessons  of  Clement  in  the  catechetical  school,  with  Alexander,  who 
was  afterwards  his  protector  as  Bishop  of  Jerusalem. 

In  A.D.  202  the  persecution  of  Septimius  Severus  fell  with  special 
fury  upon  Alexandria,  as  a  seat  of  Jewish  fanaticism  (see  Chap.  Y., 
§  1).  Leonides  suffered  martyrdom,  and  Origen  would  have  offered 
himself  to  death,  but  his  mother  frustrated  his  .zeal  by  hiding  hii 
clothes.  He  wrote  a  fervent  letter  to  his  father  in  prison,  exhortmg 
him  not  to  be  shaken  in  his  constancy  by  regard  for  the  wife  and  seven 
children  whom  the  forfeiture  of  his  property  left  destitute.  Origon, 
the  eldest  of  the  seven,  was  taken  for  a  time  into  the  house  of  a  wealthy 
matron,  and  he  then  supported  himself,  and  helped  his  family,  hj 
giving  lessons  in  Greek  literature  and  by  copying  manuscripts. 

§  o.  Though  Origen  was  now  but  eighteen  years  old,  the  fame 
of  his  learning  caused  him  to  be  sought  as  a  teacher  by  some 
educated  heathens,  who  desired  Christian  instruction.  His  teaching 
marked  him  as  the  fit  person  to  restore  the  school  which  had  been 
broken  up  by  the  flight  of  Clement ;  and  he  was  appointed  as  its 
head  by  the  bishop  Demetrius,  his  later  enemy.  When  some  of 
his  earliest  pupils  were  martyred,  Origen  stood  by  to  strengthen 
them,  and  was  himself  maltreated  by  the  populace.  He  pursued  his 
work  in  the  spirit  of  ascetic  self-denial,  supported  by  that  literal 
acceptance  of  Christian  precepts,  which  his  simple  faith  combiDed 
Avitli  the  widest  range  of  speculative  interpretation.  In  order  to  teach 
without  fees — according  to  the  command,  "  Freely  ye  have  received, 
freely  give  " — he  sold  a  collection  of  valuable  manuscripts  for  a  pension 
of  four  obols  (about  6ic?.)  a  day,  which  he  made  enough  to  live  on. 
He  drank  no  wine  and  seldom  ate  flesh,  had  but  one  coat,  and  no 
shoes  to  his  feet ;  and  the  bare  floor  was  his  bed  for  that  small 
part  of  the  night  which  was  not  given  to  study  and  prayer.  BjB 
strangest  act  of  obedience  to  the  letter  of  Scripture  is  explained, 
not  only  by  the  desire  for  supernatural  purity,  but  as  a  safeguard 
against  the  temptations  and  scandal  which  might  arise  from  the 
presence  of  many  female  pupils  in  his  school ;  and  thus  he  "  noAde 

'  Enseh,  JI,  E,  vi.  2,  the  ch\c{  auWvoiW.^  iw  Ot\^«ft?^  life. 
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imself  an  ennnch  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake.**  ^  When  the 
:i,  which  Origen  endeavoured  to  conceal,  hccame  known  to  Deme- 
108,  the  bishop  at  first  commended  the  zeal  which  ho  afterwards 
lade  the  ground  of  censure  and  clerical  disability. 

§  6.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  before,  the  catechetical 
^hool  became  nnder  Origen  a  seminary  of  secular  as  well  as  sacred 
vnung.    We  are  expressly  told  that  he  lectured  on  Grammar — 

term  then  (as  in  the  old  days  of  our  own  schools  and  univer- 
^tiea)  equivalent,  according  to  its  literal  sense,  to  letters^  the  whole 
nltnre  of  literature.  In  pursuit  of  this  learning,  Jews,  heathens, 
od  Gnostic  heretics  frequented  the  school,  and  were  led  to  embrace 
lie  Gospel.'  To  qualify  himself  the  better  for  this  wide  range  of 
saching,  Origen  pursued  a  fresh  course  of  study  in  heathen  litem- 
ore  and  philosophy,  and  became  a  hearer  of  Ammonius  Saccas. 
'o  that  teacher's  influence  we  may  certainly  trace  the  large 
evel<q>ment  of  Origen's  natural  leaning  to  speculative  thought  and 
Uegorical  interpretation.  To  see  the  divinely  implanted  germs  of 
ruth  and  goodness  in  the  universal  mind  and  heart  of  man ;  to  trace 
le  inspiration  of  the  divine  Word  in  those  words  which  embody 
hie  best  thoughts  and  feelings  of  every  age ;  and  to  discover  in  the 
locessive  revelations  of  God's  will  meanings  which  should  include 
lie  whole  mysteries  of  the  natural  and  spiritual  creation,  their 
^urce,  their  purpose,  and  their  final  end; — such  was  the  aim  of 
Origen's  philosophy,  and  the  spirit  which  guided  his  interpretation 
f  Scripture.  Both  for  good  and  evil — for  the  result  shows  a  won- 
erful  mixture  of  the  two — this  contact  of  the  most  earnest  Christian 
tndy  with  Neo-Platonism  is  one  of  the  most  momentous  facts  in 
be  history  of  Christian  doctrine. 

§  7.  The  respite  from  persecution  under  Caracalla  enabled  Origen 
>  visit  Rome,  where,  probably,  he  heard  the  preaching  of  Hippolitus 
AJ>.  211).'  Returning  to  the  school  at  Alexandria,  he  devoted  him- 
elf  to  the  training  of  those  who  could  follow  him  into  the  depths  of 
Qterpretation,  leaving  the  instruction  of  the  less  advanced  classes  to 
is  pupil  Heraclas.  In  short,  he  seems  now  to  have  given  himself  more 
ntirely  to  those  biblical  studies  which  made  his  lasting  work  and 
ame.  He  sought  the  fountain-head  of  scriptural  knowledge  in  the 
tudy  of  Hebrew,  which  had  been  much  neglected  by  the  Christian 
eachers  at  Alexandria.  To  Origen  it  was  especially  attractive  for 
he  mysteries  which  he  found  in  Old  Testament  names.* 

*  Matt.  xix.  12 ;  Euseb.  JI,  E.  vi.  14.    The  rule  of  the  Church,  which 
)emetriiis  afterwards  enforced  against  Origen,  seems  to  prove  that  his  was 
10  solitary  case  of  this  fanaticism.     Origen  himself  (in  his  Commentary  on 
datthew)  condemns  the  act  as  an  example  o{  the  too  literal  InterpietaYVoiv  qI 
Jcripture.      *  Euseb.  Ac.      '  See  below,  §15,      ♦  Hieron.  Fir.  lUust .  b^. 
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To  his  vast  literary  labours  for  the  settlement  and  exposition  of  the 
sacred  text  Origen  is  said  to  have  been  urged  on  hj  Ambrose,  a  rich 
man  whom  his  teaching  had  converted  from  Gnosticism,  and  who 
devoted  his  wealth  to  his  master's  great  work.  Ambrose  furnished 
Origen  with  a  costly  library,  seven  short-hand  writers^  to  take  down 
his  lectures  and  dictations,  and  a  number  of  copyists  (some  of  whom 
were  young  Christian  women)  to  transcribe  the  great  work,  which  wai 
the  first  complete  exposition  of  the  whole  Bible,  all  previous  com- 
mentaries having  been  confined  to  separate  books.' 

§  8.  Origen  was  more  than  once  called  from  his  post  by  hi^ 
personages,  who  sought  his  instruction.  Julia  Mamaea,  the  mother 
of  Alexander  Severus,  invited  him  to  Antioch,  that  she  might 
confer  with  him  upon  religion.'  Some  years  earlier  he  had  been 
sent  for  by  the  Roman  governor  of  Arabia  (as  it  seems),  for  a  like 
purpose.*  Shortly  afterwards,  he  was  driven  from  Alexandria  by 
one  of  the  massacres  which  were  not  unfrequent  in  that  turbulent 
city.*^  But  the  seeds  of  a  greater  trouble  were  sown  by  the  very 
welcome  he  received  in  Palestine  from  his  old  fellow-student, 
Alexander,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  from  Theoctistns,  Bishop  of 
Csesarea.  They  desired  Origen,  who  was  not  yet  ordained,  to  preach 
in  their  churches ;  and,  though  they  showed  examples  of  a  layman 
preaching  with  the  sanction  and  in  the  presence  of  a  bishop, 
Demetrius,  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  summoned  Origen  back  in 
anger.  Some  years  later  the  breach  became  complete.  Origen, 
having  been  invited  to  Greece  to  confute  some  heretics  who  were 
troubling  the  churches,  passed  again  through  Palestine,  and  was 
there  ordained  a  presbyter,  at  the  age  of  43,  by  the  same  Bishops  of 
Jerusalem  and  Csesarea  (a.d.  228).* 

^  Photius  describes  them  as  rax^pa^iy  which  means  literacy  only 
swift  writers  (or  rather,  writers  on  a  swift  method) ;  but  we  have  other 
evidence  of  the  ancient  use  of  stenographic  abbreviations.  The  tram^ 
scribers  are  called  ypdcpourcs  cis  rh  xdWos,  a  phrase  implying  that  exquisite 
regard  for  calligraphy  in  the  earliest  MSS.  of  the  Bible,  for  which  the  critic 
has  still  to  be  thankful.  '  Euseb.  ff.  E,  vi.  23. 

'  Euseb.  H.  K.  vi.  21.  Some  writers  place  this  visit  in  A.D.  217  or  218, 
])efore  Alexander  was  emperor ;  others  after  his  accession.  Clinton's  date 
is  A.D.  226. 

*  Euseb.  H.E.  vi.  19  :  Traph.  to?  t^s  'Apafiias  riyovfityov :  but  some  suppose 
this  personage  to  have  been  a  native  prince.  Clinton  places  the  visit  in 
A.D.  215.  *  See  Gibbon,  vol.  i.  p.  144. 

^  Euseb.  JI,E,  vi.  23.  ^^  In  explanation  of  this  it  has  been  supposed  that  the 
bishops  wished  him  to  address  their  flocks,  as  on  the  former  visit ;  that 
Origen  reminded  them  of  the  objections  then  made  by  Demetrius ;  that  by 
way  of  guarding  against  further  complaints,  they  offered  to  ordain  him ; 
and  that  he  accepted  the  offer,  in  the  belief  that  Demetrius,  though  de- 
termined not  to  raise  him  to  the  presbyterate,  like  his  predecessors,  Pan- 
txnus  and  Clement,  would  allow  him  to  rank  among  the  Alexandrian 
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Upon  this,  Demeans  not  only  remonstrated,  but  informed  the 
bishops  of  the  rash  act  of  self-mutilation  by  which  Origen  was 
disqualified  for  ordination.  The  conduct  of  Demetrius  is  plainly 
ascribed  by  Jerome  to  envy  of  Origen's  geuius  and  fame ;  and  even 
the  bishop's  defenders  admit  his  unjustifiable  violence  and  harsh- 
ness. Besides  the  irregularity  of  his  ordination,  Origen  was  charged 
with  corrupting  Christianity  by  foreign  speculations.  His  two  years* 
absence  would  of  course  strengthen  his  adversaries — "  the  absent  are 
always  in  the  wrong  " — and,  on  his  return  from  the  succeFsful  accom- 
plishment of  his  mission  to  restore  peace  in  the  Greek  churches,  he 
found  none  for  himself  at  home  (230).  His  withdrawal  to  Csesarea 
was  followed  by  two  synods,  summoned  by  Demetrius,  which 
deposed  him  from  his  offices  of  catechist  and  presbyter,  and  excom- 
municated him  as  a  heretic  (a.d.  231-232).  As  the  decision  of  odo 
church,  in  such  cases,  was  usually  accepted  by  the  rest,  the  sentence 
was  ratified  at  Rome  and  through  the  West;  but  it  was  rejected  by 
the  churches  where  Origen  was  better  known  and  valued,  in  Pales- 
tine, Arabia,  Phcenicia,  and  Achaia.^  Though  Demetrius  died  a 
year  later  (a.d.  233),  and  was  succeeded  by  Origen's  pupil,  Heraclas, 
the  sentence  was  not  only  left  to  stand,  but  there  is  even  a  story 
that,  on  Origen's  revisiting  Alexandria,  the  unsoundness  of  his 
teaching  obliged  the  bishop  to  eject  him.^ 

§  9.  Origen  himself  bore  the  persecution  with  Christian  meekness, 
writing  thus  of  his  adversaries :  "  We  must  pity  them  rather  than 
hate  them ;  pray  for  them  rather  than  curse  them ;  for  we  arc  made 
for  blessing,  and  not  for  cursing."  Uuder  the  protection  of  the 
friendly  bishops  of  Palestine^  he  pursued  his  studies  and  gave 
instruction  as  an  independent  teacher  at  Caesarea,  where  there  was 
no  established  school  like  that  of  Alexandria.  Among  the  many 
heathens  who  attended  his  lectures  and  became  his  converts,  was 
Theodore,  a  native  of  Pontus,  who  took  at  his  baptism  the  name  of 
Gregory,  and  laboured  with  such  success,  as  Bishop  of  Neocaesarea  in 
Pontus,  that  he  was  said  to  have  found  there  only  seventeen  Christians 
and  to  have  left  at  his  death  only  seventeen  heathens.  From  the 
miracles  attributed  to  him,  Gregory  is  famous    in  ecclesiastical 

presbyters,  if  the  order  were  conferred  on  him  elsewhere  by  bishops  of 
eminent  station  and  character."  (Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  105).  The  state  of 
Origen  is  pronounced  a  bar  to  ordination  by  one  of  the  so-called  Apostolic 
Canons  (CaJi.  21 ;  Hard.  i.  13),  and  it  was  afterwards  condemned  by  the  first 
Nioene  Canon ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  sueh  a  canon  yet  existed,  at- 
least  as  a  written  rule,  and,  even  if  it  did,  whether  it  was  known  to 
Origen. 

>  Phot.  Bibltoth,  Cod.  118 ;  Hieron.  Fpist  33. 

•  Photius,  cited  by  Fontani,  Novcb  Ervditorum  DeHcics^  i.  69-73, 
Florent.  1785.     Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  106. 
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literature    by    tlio    sumamo   of    Thaumaturgus^    the    "wonder- 
worker." ^ 

After  five  or  six  years  of  such  labour  at  Ccesarea,  Origen  sought 
refuge  from  the  persecution  of  Maximin  with  his  pupil,  FirmiliaD, 
Bishop  of  Csesarea  in  Cappadocia  (about  236).  When  the  per- 
secution reached  that  city,  he  was  sheltered  in  ihe  house  of  a 
rich  Christian  maiden,  named  Juliana ;  and  there  Origen  found  i 
new  treasure  for  his  biblical  work  in  the  Greek  version  of  the  Old 
Testament  by  Symmachus,  an  Ebionite,  whose  library  had  come 
by  inheritance  to  Juliana.* 

On  the  death  of  Maximin  (238),  Origen  returned  to  his  home  in 
Palestine,  after  paying  a  visit  to  Greece.  His  religious  coimsel  was 
sought  by  the  Emperor  Philip  and  his  wife,  with  whom  Origen 
exchanged  letters.  Though  he  had  been  driven  out  as  a  heretic,  he  was 
invited  to  a  synod  held  at  Bostra  in  Arabia,  to  judge  the  heresy  of 
Beryllus,  the  bishop  of  that  city,  whom  the  synod  could  only  condemn, 
while  Origen  convinced  and  reclaimed  him."  All  this  time  he  WM 
steadily  prosecuting  his  great  biblical  work,  a  large  part  of  whidi 
was  written  during  his  journeys,  besides  many  other  tracts  and 
treatises. 

§  10.  In  the  furious  persecution  of  Decius,  Origen's  stedfast  friend 
Alexander  of  Jerusalem  suffered  martyrdom,  and  he  himself  was 
thrown  into  prison,  cruelly  tortured,  and  condemned  to  the  stake. 
The  fall  of  the  emperor  in  battle  restored  Origen  to  life  and  liberty 
(a.d.  251),  but  with  his  emaciated  body  so  shattered  by  his  crnel 
sufferings,  that  he  died  a  few  years  later  at  Tyre,  about  the  age  of 
sixty-nine,*  obtaining  the  honours  of  a  confessor,  and  almost  of  a 
martyr.  But  the  opinions,  for  which  he  was  branded  with  heresy  while 
he  lived,  were  solemnly  condemned  by  a  local  council  at  Constanti- 
nople, in  A.D.  544,  after  a  long  "  Origenist  Controversy,"  which  proved 
his  abiding  influence  in  the  churches  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor. 
The  Church  of  Home  has  refused  to  him,  as  to  his  great  contempo- 
raries, Clement  and  Tertullian,  the  titles  of  Saint  and  Father ;  bat  her 
best  divines  have  shown  deep  respect  for  the  sincerity  and  modesty 
with  which  he  put  forth  the  views  which  he  honestly  deduced  from 
Scripture,  in  an  age  when  the  standard  of  Church  doctrine  was  still 
far  from  definite  on  all  points — an  age  when,  it  has  been  well  said, 

*  Gregory  wrote  a  Panegyric  of  Origen,  and  his  own  life  wag  written  by 
his  namesake,  Gregory  of  Nvssa. 

2  Euseb.  H,  E,  vi.  17. 

*  Euseb.  H,  E,  vi.  33 ;  Hieron.  FtV.  Illmt,  60.  For  another  instance,  in 
which  he  was  summoned  to  combat  the  opinions  of  an  Arabian  sect  of 
heretics,  see  Euseb.  vi.  37. 

*  Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  39 ;  vii.  1.  His  death  is  placed  variously  from  A.D.  253 
to  256.     Clinton's  date  is  a.d.  254. 
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**8uch  a  man  might  hold  heretical  opinions  without  being  a  heretic." 
His  character  is  thus  summed  up  by  Professor  Scbaff :  * — 

"  Origen  was  the  greatest  scholar  of  bis  age,  and  the  most  learned 
and  genial  of  all  the  ante-Nicene  Fathers.  Even  heathens  and 
heretics  admired  or  feared  his  brilliant  talents.  His  knowledge 
embraced  all  departments  of  the  philology,  philosophy,  and  theology 
of  his  day.  With  this  he  united  profound  and  fertile  thought,  keen 
penetration,  and  glowing  imagination.  As  a  true  divine,  he  conse- 
crated all  his  studies  by  prayer,  and  turned  them,  according  to  his 
best  convictions,  to  the  service  of  truth  and  piety.  He  was  a  guide 
from  the  heathen  philosophy  and  the  heretical  Gnosis  to  the  Christian 
Faith.  He  exerted  an  immeasurable  influence  in  stimulating  the 
development  of  the  Catholic  theology  and  forming  the  great  Nicene 
Fathers,  Athanasius,  Basil,  the  two  Gregories,  Hilary  and  Ambrose, 
who,  consequently,  in  spite  of  all  his  deviations,  set  great  value  on 
his  services.  But  his  leaning  to  idealism,  his  predilection  for  Plato, 
and  his  noble  effort  to  reconcile  Christianity  with  reason,  and  to 
commend  it  even  to  educated  heathens  and  Gnostics,  led  him  into 
many  grand  and  fascinating  errors.  Among  these  are  his  extremely 
ascetic  and  almost  Docetic  conception  of  corporeity,  his  doctrine  of 
the  pre-existence  and  pre-temporal  fall  of  souls,  of  eternal  creation, 
of  the  extension  of  the  work  of  redemption  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
stars  and  to  all  creatures,  and  of  the  final  restoration  of  all  men  and 
angels,  including  Satan  himself.  Also  in  regard  to  the  dogma  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  though  he  powerfully  supported  it,  and  was  the 
first  to  teach  expressly  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son,  yet  he 
may  be  almost  as  justly  considered  a  forerunner  of  the  Arian 
heterousian,  or  at  least  of  the  semi-Arian  horrmousion,  as  of  the 
Athanasian  Aomootmon."^ 

§  11.  But  his  errors  of  opinion  are  altogether  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  his  one  great  service  as  the  founder  of  a  scientific 
treatment  and  exegesis  of  the  sacred  text.  As  his-  pupil  Gregory 
Thaumaturgus  said,  "  He  had  received  from  God  the  greatest  gift, 
to  be  an  interpreter  of  the  Word  of  Grod  to  man."  This  praise  is 
justified  by  Origen's  comprehensive  and  systematic  exposition  of 
the  whole  Bible,  in  spite  of  his  errors  in  the  two  opposite  extremes, 
now  of  a  capricious  fancy  for  mystic  and  allegorical  senses,  and 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  505,  with  some  abbreviations.  Sohaff  draws  a  close  parallel 
between  Origen  and  Schleiermacher,  as  deeply  Christian,  though  unorthodox, 
philosophers  and  teachers. 

•  Such  a  tendency  (at  least)  cannot  be  denied ;  yet,  when  the  Arians 
claimed  Origen  as  their  forerunner,  Athanasius  spoke  of  him  with  respect, 
explained  his  language,  and  vindicated  him  from  misconstruction.  (Robert- 
son, vol.  i.  p.  110.) 
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again,  of  a  carnal  literalism  in  support  of  his    ascetic  standaid 
of  morality ;  in  spite  also  of  the  errors  involved,  at  least  in  tlie 
universal  application  of  his  principle,  that  Scripture  has  a  threefold 
sense,  the  literal,  the  moral,  and  the  mystical,  answering  respectively 
to  the  hody,  soul,  and  spirit  in  man.^    Of  these  three,  he  gave  to 
the  literal  sense  the  lowest  and  least  essential  place,  as  the  usual, 
but  not  indispensable,  and  often  even  the  unreal,  vehicle  of  the 
other  two.    '*  As  at  the  marriage  of  Cana  some  wateipots  contained 
two  firkins,  and  some  three,  so  (he  taught)  Scripture,  in  every  joi 
and  tittle,  has  the  moral  and  the  mystical  senses,  and  in  most  peolB 
it  has  the  literal  sense  also.^    The  Holy  Spirit,  it  was  said,  made 
use  of  the  literal  histoiy  where  it  was  suitable  for  conveying  the 
mystic  sense ;  where  this  was  not  the  case.  He  invented  ^e  stoiy 
with  a  view  to  that  purpose ;  and  in  the  Law,  while  He  laid  down 
some  things  to  be  literally  observed,  other  precepts  were  in  their 
letter  impossible  or  absurd.    Thus,  much  of  the  letter  of  Scripture 
was  rejected ;  but  such  passages,  both  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New 
Testament,  were,  according  to  Origen,  set  by  the  Holy  Spirit  as 
stumbling-blocks  in  the  way,  that  the  discerning  reader,  by  seeing 
the  insufficiency  of  the  letter,  might  be  incited  to  seek  after  the 
understanding  of  their  spiritual  meaning.*    Such  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture were  not  the  less  divine  for  their  *  mean  and  despicable  form ;' 
it  was  the  fault  of  human  weakness  if  men  would  not  penetrate 
through  this  veil  to  the  treasure  which  ^vas  hidden  below.    As, 
therefore,  Origen  denounced  the  Gnostic  impiety  of  supposing  the 
various  parts  of  the  Bible  to  have  come  from  different  sources,  so  he  held 
it  no  less  necessary  to  guard  against  the  error  of  many  Christians,  who^ 
while  they  acknowledged  the  same  God  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New 
Testament,  yet  ascribed  to  Him  actions  unworthy  of  the  most  cmel 
and  unjust  of  men.  It  was  (he  said)  through  a  carnal  understanding 
of  the  letter  that  the  Jews  were  led  to  crucify  our  Lord,  and  still 
to  continue  in  their  unbelief.    Those  who  would  insist' on  the.  letter 
were  like  the  Philistines,  who  filled  up  with  earth  the  wells  whidi 
Abraham's  servants  had  digged ;  the  mystical  interpreter  was,  like 
Isaac,  to  open  the  wells.    In  justice  to  Origen,  we  must  remember 
that  the  literal  system  of  interpretation,  as  understood  in  his  day, 
was  something  very  different  from  the  grammatical  and  historical 
exposition  of  modem  times.     It  made  no  attempt  to  overcome 
difficulties  or  to  harmonize  seeming   discrepancies ;    and,  when 
applied  to  the  explanation  of  prophecy,  it  embarrassed  the  advocates 
of  orthodox  Christianity,  and  gave  great  advantages  to  their  oppo- 
nents.   To  get  rid  of  it  was  therefore  desirable,  with  a  view  to  the 

•  De  Principiis,  iv.  11 ;  in  Zevitic.  Horn.  v.  5. 

»  De  Frincip,  iv.  12,  20 ;  in  Exod,  Horn.  i.  4.        »  De  Princip.  iv.  15-18. 
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contioverBies  with  Jews  and  Montanists The  literal  sense 

nught  he  understood  hy  any  attentive  reader ;  the  moral  required 

l^gher  intelligence;    the  mystical  was  only  to  be  apprehended 

through  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  was  to  be  obtained  by 

jnyer;  nor  did  Origen  himself  pretend  to  possess  this  grace  in 

sack  a  degree  as  would  entitle  him  to  claim  any  authority  for  his 

comments. 

**  Of  the  mystical  sense  he  held  that  there  were  two  kinds, — the 
aUefforiealy  where  the  Old  Testament  prefigured  the  history  of 
Christ  and  His  Church,  and  the  analogical,  where  the  narrative 
typified  the  things  of  a  higher  world.  For,  as  St.  Paul  speaks  of  a 
'  Jerosalem  which  is  above,'  Origen  held  the  existence  of  a  spiritual 
world,  in  which  everything  of  this  earth  has  its  antitype.  And 
thus  passages  of  Scripture,  which  in  their  letter  he  supposed  to  be 
fictidons,  were  to  be  regarded  as  shadowing  forth  realities  of  the 
higher  world  which  earthly  things  could  not  sufficiently  typify."  ^ 

$  12.  Origen's  literary  work  embraced  not  only  Scripture  criticism 
and  exposition,  but  all  the  theology  of  his  day ;  and  its  amount 
was  marvellous.  Jerome  says  that  he  wrote  more  than  other  men 
could;  and  his  opponent  Epiphanius  states  the  number  of  his 
works  at  6000,  doubtless  reckoning  separately  all  his  tracts, 
homilies,  and  letters.  Many  of  his  lectures  were  published  (as  in 
later  ages)  by  reporters  on  their  own  account,  and  even  against  his 
will.  Besides  his  works  in  Greek,  several  are  extant  only  in  a 
Latin  version,  amended  and  interpolated  iu  favour  of  orthodoxy. 
They  may  be  described  under  the  following  heads : 

L  First  in  number  and  value  are  the  Biblical  works,  which 
are  critical,  exegetical,  and  hortatory,  1.  At  the  head  of  these 
stands  the  first  Pdyglott  Bible  ever  compiled,  called,  from  the 
number  of  the  parallel  texts,  Hexapla  (ra  e^atrXa  sc.  pipXia),  that 
is,  "  fflxfold."  Origen  undertook  this  great  work,  not  in  the  purely 
scientific  spirit  of  modern  textual  critics,  but  with  the  practical 
object  of  maintaining  the  authority  of  the  Septuagint  version  of  the 
Old  Testament  against  the  Jews,  who  had  disparaged  this  ancient 
standard  of  their  own  since  its  adoption  by  the  Christians,  and  set 
up  later  versions  against  it.  These  later  versions  were  shown  in 
parallel  columns  beside  the  Septuagint  and   the  original,   thus : 

*  Robertson,  vol.  i.  pp.  108-110.  There  is  manifestly  much  truth  in 
the  charge,  that  Origen's  principles  of  exposition,  though  put  forth  by 
himself  in  a  devout  spirit  and  with  many  cautions  and  safeguards  as  to 
their  application,  have  a  tendency  to  subvert  belief  in  the  historical  truth 
of  Scripture.  But  a  true  judgment  can  only  be  formed  by  the  study 
of  his  own  writings,  with  special  regard  to  the  sense  in  which  he  uses  the 
terms  literal  and  fictitious.  This  book  is  meant  as  an  introduction  to,  not 
a  substitute  for,  such  study  of  Christian  antiquity. 
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(Col.  1).  The  Hebrew  text,  (2).  The  same  in  Greek  letters,  (3).  The 
LXX.  (4).  The  Greek  version  of  Aquila,  (5).  That  of  Symmuik^ 
(G).  ITiat  of  Theodotion,  ^  Other  copies,  without  the  two  colmnni 
of  the  Hebrew  text,  were  called  Tetrapla  (ra  rer/MnrXa),  "fourfold^ 
and  others,  in  which  Origen  added  portions  of  two  or  three  imperfeei 
anonymous  versions,  were  called  Octapla  (T^ojcrairXa),"  eightfold." 

Origen  was  engaged  on  the  work  for  twenty-eight  years;  and  it 
was  only  finished  shortly  before  his  death.^    The  great  collection  mi 
laid  up  in  the  Library  at  C^esarea,  and  it  was  still  used  in  Jerome^ 
time.    The  part  containing  the  LXX.  was  transcribed  by  P^unphihu» 
Eusebius,  and  others,  and  this  became  the  standard  recensiaii  of 
the  Grreek  Old  Testament ;  and  copies  were  made  of  the  other  Greek 
versions.     But  no  transcript  seems  to  have  been  made  of  tite 
Hexapla  as  a  whole ;  and  we  possess  only  some  fragments  of  the 
great  work,  which  appears  to  have  perished  in  the  burning  of  the 
great  Library  of  Caesarea  by  the  Saracens  in  eSS.**    The  great 
Complutensian  Polyglott  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  and  the  Foiyglott  of 
our  countryman  Walton,  apply  the  arrangement  of  the  Hexapla  to 
a  greater  variety  of  versions ;  and  from  them  We  can  form  some 
idea  of  what  must  have  been  Origen's  labour  when  printing  WM 
unknown.* 

2.  Origen's  Exegetical  works  consisted  of  expositions  of  almost  all 
the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  in  the  threefold  fiMrm 
of  Scholia  (arj^ieiaxreis),  or  short  notes  on  difficult  passages  for 
beginners ;  Commentaries  (rcJ/iot),  or  whole  books  explained  for  higher 
study ;  and  Homilies  (6/xtXiat),  or  practical  applications  of  Scripture 

^  The  history,  description,  and  critical  estimate  of  these  versions  belongs 
to  the  province  of  biblical  criticism.  (See  the  article  "  Versions  "  in  the 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible.)  To  aid  the  comparison,  Origen  marked  the  words 
and  phrases,  in  which  the  later  versions  differed  from  the  LXX.  by  the 
sign  of  an  asterisk  (if?)  and  obehs  (/^). 

^  It  is  to  be  observed  that,  even  when  all  the  three  minor  versions  appear, 
making  nine  columns,  the  work  is  still  called  reb  ^KravAa,  never  lyvcarXS. 
!•  *  This  carries  back  its  beginning  to  between  A.D.  225  and  230,  while 
Origen  was  still  at  Alexandria.  It  should  have  been  said  that  the  death 
of  his  friend  Ambrose  deprived  Origen  of  his  aid  for  the  work,  besides 
reducing  him  to  poverty  in  his  later  years, 

*  The  most  complete  edition  of  these  fragments  is  that  of  the  learned 
Benedictine,  Montfaucon,  Hexaplorum  Origenis  quas  supersunt,  Paris, 
1714,  2  vols.  fol.  A  new  edition,  by  Mr.  Field,  has  lately  issued  from  the 
Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  2  vols.  4to.  1875. 

^  Closely  connected  with  Origen's  biblical  labours  is  the  Lexicon  of 
Hebrew  Names  of  Philo  JuDiEUS  (ffebraioorum  Nominum  8.  Scripiura  et 
Mensurarum  interpretation^  which  Origen  revised,  and  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  the  New  Testament  names.  When  Origen's  name  fell  under 
the  ban  of  heresy,  that  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria  was  prefixed  in  some  USS. 
to  this  work,  which  we  possess  in  a  Latin  translation  by  Jerome. 
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for  the  congregation.  The  Scholia  are  entirely  lost ;  wo  have  many  o( 
tite  Comrneniaries  in  the  (original  Qreck ;  hut  the  HomUies,  which 
foold  have  been  most  interesting  for  the  history  of  pulpit  oratory, 
monly  extant  in  part  in  the  greatly  altered  translations  of  Jeromo 
lodBofinus. 

n.  Of  Origen's  Apologetic  and  Polemical  writings  we  possess  only 
one,  his  Answer  to  Cdtus^  in  eight  books ;  but  this  is  among  tho 
1)68^  hoth  of  Origen's  works,  and  of  the  whole  mass  of  Christian 
tpologetic  literature.  It  was  written  towards  the  close  of  his  life, 
when  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Philip  held  out  a  hope  of  tho  public 
ncognition  of  Christianity  (about  a.d.  249).^  We  have  tho  book 
in  ti»  original^  besides  large  extracts  in  the  work  entitled  Philccalia 
(fiXoKoXta)  a  sort  of  'Elegant  Extracts,'  compiled  by  Basil  the 
Gieat  and  Ghregory  Nazianzen,  chiefly  from  tho  writings  of  Origen.' 
The  great  mass  of  polemical  works,  which  Origen  wrote  against 
heretics,  are  wholly  lost. 

UL  Of  Origen's  Bogrnatic  writings  we  only  possess  the  inaccurate 
tnnslaticm  by  Rufinns  ^  of  the  work  on  the  First  Principles  of  the 
Christian  Faith,  commonly  called  De  Principiis  (nepl  dpxS>v)f  the 
eariiest  attempt  in  Christian  literature  towards  a  complete  ex- 
position of  religious  doctrines.    It  was  written  at  Alexandria  in  his 
earlier  years,'^  and  exhibits  the  Platonic  and  semi-Gnostic  views  for 
which  he  was  charged  with  heresy.      It  is  most  necessary  to 
remember  that  the  work  was  a  juvenile  production,  and  that  many 
views  put  forth  in  it  were  retracted  by  Origen  in  later  years.    It 
was  divided  into  four  books :  the  first  treats  of  God,  of  Christ,  and 
of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  of  the  Fall,  of  rational  natures  and  their  final 
restoration  to  happiness ;  of  corporeal  and  incorporeal  beings,  and 
oi  angels.    The  second  book  treats  of  the  world  and  the  things  in 
it,  of  the  identity  of  the  God  of  the  Old  Dispensation  and  of  the 
New,  of  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  of  the  resurrection,  and  of  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked.    The  third  book  treats  of  the  freedom 
of  the  wiU,  of  the  agency  of  Satan,  of  the  temptations  of  man,  of  the 
origin  of  the  world  in  time,  and  of  its  end;  the  fourth,  of  the 

'  Kark  KcAcrov  r6fJMi  i|'.  Contra  Celsum  Libr,  VIII.,  first  printed  in  the 
Latin  version  of  Christophoras  Persona,  Rome,  1481,  fol.,  and  in  Greek  by 
David  Haeschelins,  4to.  Augsb.  1605. 

*  Enseb.  ff,  E,  vi.  36. 

'  The  PhUooalia,  in  twenty-se^en  books,  is  often  wrongly  reckoned  as 
Origen's  own  work.  It  was  first  printed  in  Latin  in  the  edition  of  Origen 
by  Gilbertus  Genebrardus,  Paris,  1754,  and  in  Greek  by  Joannes  Tarinus, 
4to.  Paris,  1618. 

*  But  some  important  extracts  from  the  original  Greek  are  preserved 
in  the  Fhihcalia  and  elsewhere.  Respecting  the  wilful  unfaithfulness  of 
Bufinos's  version,  see  the  next  paragraph.  '  Euseb.  JST.  F.  vi.  24. 
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divino  ori^^n  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  proper  way  to  study 
them.  This  outline  shows  the  comprehensive  scheme  framed  by 
Origen,  thus  early  in  the  third  century,  of  those  deep  subjects  of 
enquir}',  which  have  ever  since  formed  the  sphere  and  the  iNtttle- 
ground  of  dogmatic  theology. 

The  discussion  of  Origan's  theological  views  would  be  out  of  place 
here;  and  any  attempt  even  to  state  them  would  be  unsatisbo- 
tory :  they  must  be  read  in  the  book  itself.    But  from  the  stri^ 
historical  point  of  view,  we  must  mark  the  fact,  that  this  first  attempt 
to  frame  a  theological  system  caused  an  outbreak  of  controvenj 
and  charges  of  licrcsy.      In  the  next  generation,  Marcellns  of 
Ancyra  traced  the  errors  of  Origen  to  the  influence  of  Greek  philo- 
sopliy,  and  especially  of  Plato.     Euscbius^  replied  by  denying 
Origen*8  Platonism,  and  Famphilus  defended  Origen's  orthodoxy  in 
a  special  treatise.-    Didymus  of  Alexandria  wrote  Scholia  upon  the 
De  Princlyiis,  to  xii\)Q\  the  charge  which  fathered  Aiianism  upon 
Origen;  but,  when  the  orthodox  view  on  the  question  of  the 
Trinity  was  more  strictly  defined,  Rufinus  abandoned  this  ground, 
and  excluded  the  i)assages  objected  to  from  his  translaticm,  as  being 
interpolations  made  by  heretics,  while  he  is  said  to  have  rather 
exaggerated  the  questionable  views  of  Origen  as  to  other  doctrines.' 
Jerome  therefore  made  a  new  and  more  exact  translation,  with  the 
twofold  purpose  (as  he  himself  tells  us)  of  exposing  both  the 
heterodoxy  of  the  writer  and  the  unfaithfulness  of  the  translator.^ 
All  this  shows  how  imperfectly  Origen's  opinions  can  be  judged  from 
the  version  of  Kufinus. 

Among  the  lost  theological  works  of  Origen  was  a  juvenile  essay 
On  the  Resurrection,  quoted  by  himself  in  the  De  Frincipiis 
and  by  other  writers ;  and  a  treatise  on  Free  WiUy  mentioned  in 
his  Commentary  on  the  Bomans.  His  ten  books  of  Stromata 
(Srpo/iaretf,  Srpo/iareov  Xoyot  t')  in  imitation  of  the  work  of 
Clement,  were  philosophical,  doctrinal,  exegetical,  and  miscellaneous. 

IV.  Of  his  extant  Practical  works,  the  most  important  are  the 
treatise  On  Prayer  (Ilept  Ev^^f ,  De  OrcUione)y^  and  the  Exhortaiion 
to  Martyrdom,^  addressed  to  his  friend  Ambrose  and  to  Protoctetus 
of  Cajsarea,  during  the  persecution  of  Maximin  (a.d.  235-238). 

*  Contra  Marcellum,  '  Apologia  pro  Origene, 

'  Hieron.  c.  JRnfin.  i.  7.  Tillemont  observes  that  Rufinus  might  hare 
spared  himself  the  alteration,  had  he  known  how  much  less  we  should  care 
about  his  views  than  those  of  the  original. 

*  Only  a  few  fragments  of  Jerome's  version  are  extant. 

*  The  Commentary  on  the  Lord's  Prayer  (Xx^^ta  ^^s  tixh^^  KvptOK^v)  ii 
ranked  by  the  Benedictine  editors  among  the  works  wrongly  ascribed  to  Origen. 

'  Eli  fiafn6pioy  trporpfirriKhs  \6yos9  Exhortatio  ad  Martyriwm,  or  Ilfpl 
fMfnvplovj  De  Martyrio, 
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V.  Of  his  Letters,  of  which  Eusebius  collected  all  that  he  coulil 
find,  to  the  number  of  above  100,  we  possess  only  a  few  entire,  and 
some  fragments.^ 

VL  Two  important  works  have  been  wrongly  ascribed  to  Origen : 
L  A  Dialogue  against  tJte  Marcionites  was  accepted  as  his  within  a 
eentory  after  his  death,  apparently  through  a  confusion  of  the  name 
of  the  chief  speaker  (and  probably  the  author),  Adamantius,  with 
fte  title  given  to  Origen. 

2.  The  FhHosophumena,  formerly  included  among  the  works  of 
Origen,  in  spite  of  decisive  internal  evidence,*  i§  known  from  a 
recent  discovery  to  be  the  work  of  Hippolytus,  Bishop  of  Portus 
(see  below,  §  16). 

§  13.  The  Greek  churches  of  the  third  century  possessed  several 
oninent  teachers,  the  disciples  or  followers  of  Origen,  who  arc  classed 
with  him  in  the  Alexandrian  school.     Such  were  his  pupil  and 
successor  Hebaclas  (spoken  of  above),  who  like  his  master  studied 
under  Ammonius  Saccas,  and  died  Bishop  of  Alexandria  in  a.d.  248 ; 
and  his  other  successors  in  the  catechetical  school,  Pierius  (called 
"the  younger  Origen")  and  Theognostus.'    But  the  most  eminent, 
rather  in  doctrine  than  exegesis,  was  Dionysius  of  Alexandria, 
somamed  the  Great,  a  rhetorician  converted  by  Origen,  and  suc- 
cessively catechist  (233)  and  Bishop  of  Alexandria  (248-265,  when 
he  died),  in  which  office  he  wrote  to  comfort  Origen  under  his 
safferings  as  a  confessor.    Dionysius  was  eminent  for  the  moderate 
and  conciliatory  part  he  took  in  all  the  great  controversies  of  the 
age;  and  he  carefully  studied  the  writings  of  the  heretics  tliat  he 
might  be  the  better  fitted  to  reclaim  them.     Valuable  fragments  of 
his  numerous  writings  are  preserved  by  Eusebius  and  Athanasius.* 
Gbegobius  Thaumatxjrgus  (already  spoken  of)   was  Bishop    of 
Neocassarea  in  Pontus  from  24:4  to  his  death  in  270.     It  was  in  the 

*  The  most  important  editions  of  Origan's  collected  works  are — (1)  The 
beginning  of  a  projected  complete  edition  by  Huet  (afterwards  Bishop  of 
Avranches),  Origenis  Opera  Exegetica,  Rouen,  1668,  2  vols,  fol.,  with  a 
valuable  dissertation  on  Origen's  Life,  Works,  and  Opinions,  entitled 
Origeniana  ;  (2)  The  standard  edition  by  the  Benedictines  Delarue  (uncle* 
and  nephew),  Paris,  1733-1759,  4  vols.  fol. ;  (3)  A  reprint  from  Delarue*s 
edition,  without  notes,  by  Oberthiir,  Wilrzburg,  1785  and  foil.,  15  vols. 
8vo.;  (4)  Another  reprint  by  Lammatzsch,  Berlin,  1831-46,  24  vols.  8vo. ; 
(5)  Additions  from  MSS.  discovered  subsequently  are  printed  in  Gallandi's 
Bibliotheca  Patrum,  and  Cardinal  Mai*s  Script.  Vet,  Nova  CoUectio,  Rome, 
1825,  &c.,  and  Class.  Auct.  e  Vatican.  Codd.  edit.  Roma;,  1837. 

*  In  the  Frooemium,  the  author  claims  the  dignity  of  a  bishop,  which 
Origen  never  held.  The  arguments  in  defence  of  Origen's  authorship  by 
Jac.  Gronovius,  who  first  printed  the  work  (in  his  T/iesaurus  Antiq.  Grcec. 
vol.  I.  pp.  249,  seqq.)  are  now  quite  out  of  date.     '    Euseb.  lI.E.  vii.  32. 

*  Printed  in  Gailandi's  Hihlioth.  Pair.  vol.  iii.  pp.  481,  seqq. 

C,  CH.  It 
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Gth  century  that  he  was  first  made  a  worker  of  miracles,  like  thoBe 
of  Moses,  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen. 

The  worthiest  follower  of  Origen's  exegetical  labours  was  Pak- 
rniLUS,  a  presbyter  of  Cassarea  in  Palestine.  In  that  city,  where 
Origen  liad  taught  during  his  last  years,  Famphilus  foanded  & 
school  which  rivalled  that  of  Alexandria,  and  he  collected  the 
earliest  great  Christian  library  (though  its  nucleus  may  have  been 
formed  by  Origen),  which  supplied  the  materials  of  study  to 
Euscbius,  Jerome,  and  other  lights  of  Christian  learning.^  Qfl 
gratuitous  distribution  of  the  Bible  proved  him  equally  zealous  to 
enlighten  the  unlearned.  He  died  a  martyr  in  the  last  great  pene* 
cution  (309),  having  begun  in  his  prison  the  Defence  qf  Ort^os 
which  was  completed  by  his  friend,  Eusebius,'  with  whose  aid, 
also,  Pamphilus  transcribed  the  LXX.  version  from  Origen's  Hexapli. 
The  close  union  of  these  friends  is  commemorated  by  the  suname 
borne  by  the  famous  survivor,  Eusebius  Pamphili. 

Another  follower  of  Origen  in  the  same  field  was  Hesychius,  in 
Egyptian  bishop,  martyred  in  311,  who  led  the  way  in  the  critical  dis-. 
cussion  of  the  Septuagint  text ;  for  such  discussion  had  formed  no  part 
of  Origen's  labours,  though  his  work  brought  together  the  materiak 

Among  the  doctrinal  adversaries  of  Origen  in  this  century  (for 
the  opposition  of  Demetrius  must  be  regarded  as  personal)  was 
Methodius,  Bishop  of  Tyre,  martyred  in  or  before  the  year  311.  He 
showed  learning  and  ability  in  attacking  Origen's  views  of  the  creation 
and  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  in  three  dialogues.'  He  adopted  also 
the  title,  as  well  as  the  form,  of  a  famous  work  of  Plato,  in  his  Banquet 
of  the  Virgins*  an  inflated  and  not  always  delicate  eulogy  of  virginity. 
Methodius  also  wrote  the  earliest  reply  to  Porphyry ;  but  this  is  lost 

*  A  library  of  smaller  extent  was  founded  at  Jernsalem  by  Origen's  friend, 
the  bishop  Alexander.     (Euseb.  ff.  E.  vi.  20.) 

*  Only  the  first  six  books  are  extant.    (Por  Ensebius,  see  Ch.  XII.  §  22.) 

*  riepi  rov  a^Tt^ovalov,  De  libero  Arbitrio ;  vepl  rwy  y^ytruy,  De  Criatitj 
tr€p\  ^Ayaffrdfffws,  Be  Resiirrectione, 

*  ^vfnr6<rioy  rwv  ^4Ka  irapBivwv  irepl  ayyelas.  This  work  is  still  extant, 
and  fragments  of  it  and  of  the  other  dialogues  are  preserved  by  Epiphanins 
and  Photius.  Eusebius  docs  not  deign  to  mention  this  opponent  of  Origen. 
The  remains  of  Methodius  are  printed  by  Combefisins,  Par.  1644,  fol. ;  in 
Gallandi's  Biblioth.  Pair.  iii.  670-832,  and  Mai's  Nova  Cdlectio  VII.  i.  49, 92, 
102.  Some  writers  reckoned  to  the  Alexandrian  school,  in  a  wider  sense,  are : 
Anatolius,  Bishop  of  Laodicea  in  Syria  (from  a.d.  270),  one  of  the  earliest 
Christian  teachers  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  (Euseb.  IT.  E,  vii.  32); 
Alexander,  Bishop  of  Lycopolis  in  Eg}'pt  (a>)out  280),  one  of  the  earliest 
opponents  of  Manicheism  (in  his  Tlphs  ras  Mayixo^ov  8($|as,'Combefi8.  ii.  3; 
Galland.  iv.  73) ;  and  Hierax  (or  Hieracas),  of  Leontopolis  in  Egypt,  be- 
tween the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  whom  Epiphanius  reckons  as  a  Mani- 
chean — a  singular  phenomenon  of  varied  learning,  allegorical  exegesis,  and 
eccentric  asceticism.  (Epiphan.  Hosres.  67  ;  Schaff,  vol.  i.  p.  510.) 
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§14.  The  divines  of  the  Eastern  Church,  who  are  classed  as 
the  School  of  Antiochj  exhibit  a  marked  distinction  from  the  theo- 
logy and  exegetical  methods  of  the  Alexandrian  school.  To  this  school 
b^ngs  Sbxtus  JuLros  Atricanub,  an  older  friend  of  Origen 
(piobftbly  a  presbyter  (though  late  writers  say  bishop)  of  Emmaus 
(KicopoUs)  in  Palestine  (ob.  a.d.  232).*      Africanus  travelled   to 
Alexandria,  and  attended  the  lectures  of  Heraclas.   He  is  classed  with 
GlaneDtand  Origen,^  and  was  esteemed  the  most  learned  of  the  early 
dristian  writers.    His  knowledge  of  Hebrew  may  be  inferred  from 
his  letter  to  Origen  against  the  authority  of  the  Book  of  Susannah, 
which  is  still  extant,  with  Origen's  answer  in  defence  of  the  book. 
We  have  also  some  extracts  of  his  letter  to  Aristides  on  the  genealo- 
gies of  Christ  in  Matthew  and  Luke  ;*  but  the  rest  of  his  highly 
esteemed  Scripture  criticisms  are  lost.    He  is  still  famous  as  the 
compiler  of  the  first  of  those  chronological  works  by  which  Christian 
scholars  aimed  at  exhibiting  the  annals  of  the  world  in  a  connected 
series,  parallel  with  the  Scripture  history.    His  Five  Books  of 
Ckrondlogf/^  from  the  Creation,  which  he  placed  at  B.C.  5499,  to  the 
fourth  year  of  Elagabalus  (a.d.  221),  formed  the  basis  of  the  Chronicon 
of  Eusebius.^  There  is  also  attributed  to  Africanus  a  sort  of  common- 
place book  of  his  varied  learning  on  all  manner  of  subjects,  to  which 
be  gave  the  fanciful  title  o{ K€(rroi (Cesti),  "Embroidered  Girdles," 
from  Homer's  famous  ces^ws  of  Aphrodite,  in  imitation  of  the  Stroinata 
)f  Clement  and  Origen.    Extracts  from  it  have  been  published, 
"dating  to  mathematics,  agriculture,  and  the  art  of  war ;  and  other 
larts  are  said  to  exist  in  manuscript.     Such  an  example  proves  that 
he  time  had  come  when  the  widest  range  of  knowledge  was  embraced 
n  the  studies  of  Christian  teachers. 

The  school  of  Ant  loch  is  considered  to  have  received  its  final 
listinctive  character  from  the  presbyters  Dobotheus  (died  about  a.d, 
190)  and  Lucian  (martyred  a.d.  311)  :  the  latter  prepared  a  critical 
^tion  of  the  Septuagint,  and  perhaps  also  of  the  Greek  Testament. 
rhe  sober  and  careful  biblical  criticism  of  this  school  reached  its 

*  Jerome  names  Emmaas  as  his  birthplace  ( Vir.  Tlhist,  G3) ;  but  Suidas 
alls  him  a  Libyan.  It  was  through  his  intercession,  as  ambassador  to 
Hagabaltis,  that  Emmaus  was  restored,  after  being  burnt  down,  and 
jimed  Nicopolis. 

«  Socrates,  H,  E,  ii.  35.  *  Euseb.  //.  E.  vi.  23  ;  Phot.  Bihl  34. 

*  As  the  work  of  Africanus  was  incorporated  with  that  of  Eusebius,  it 
ras  not  preserved  as  a  whole  ;  but  many  fragments  of  it  are  quoted  in  the 
lirtmides  oi  Syncellus  and  Cedrenus,  and  the  Chronicon.  Paschak.  They 
re  collected  in  Gallandi's  Bibliotheoa  and  Routh's  Bcliquics  SacrcB. 

L  2 
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climax  in  Chrysostom  and  Theodoret^,  but  the  same  school  produced 
the  hereaiarchs  Arius  and  Nestorius. 

§  15.  Connected  by  origin  with  the  school  of  Antioch,  but  by  big 
labours  with  the  Western  Church,  is  an  eminent  writer,  whose 
place  in  Christian  literature,  and  even  his  personal  identity,  have 
only  been  established  in  our  own  time,  though  his  name  is  still  beset 
with  doubtful  questions.  The  name  of  Hippolytus,  Bishop  of 
Portus,^  may  be  introduced  by  the  words  of  Professor  Schaff  :— 
"  The  life  and  labours  of  Hippolytus  had  long  been  shrouded  in  i 
mysterious  twilight,  until  a  happy  literary  discovery  in  1851  shed 
clearer  light  upon  them.  Hippolytus  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  learned  and  eminent  scholars  and  theologians  of  his  tiste. 
The  Boman  Church  placed  him  in  the  number  of  her  saints  and 
martyrs,  little  suspecting  that  he  would  come  forward  in  the  « 
nineteenth  century  as  an  accuser  against  her." 

Hippolytus  is  first  mentioned  by  Eusebius'  simply  as  a  bishop; 
the  Paschal  Chronicle  (about  306)  adds  that  his  see  was  the  Portns 
Romnnus ;  while,  in  an  old  catalogue  of  the  Popes,'*  he  is  named  as 
a  presbyter.  His  own  statement,  in  a  fragment  preserved  by  Photius, 
that  he  was  a  hearer  of  Irenasus  at  Lyon,  connects  bim  with  that 
branch  of  the  Eastern  Church  *  which  was  settled  in  Gaul,  and  W8 
shall  see  that  his  relation  to  the  Roman  Church  was  that  of  strong 
antagonism.  His  zeal  for  strict  discipline  in  opposition  to  the  laxity 
of  the  Roman  bishops,  Zephyrinus  and  Callistus,  seems  to  have  been 
the  ground  of  the  charge  that  he  followed  the  heresy  of  Novatian,* 
who  did  not  appear  at  Rome  till  Hippolytus  had  been  dead  ten  yean. 

*  That  is,  the  Partus  Romiwis  (now  Porto),  the  new  port  of  Rome,  at  tha 
mouth  of  the  Tiber,  opposite  to  the  old  port  of  Ostia.  The  mention  of  Hippo- 
lytus in  connection  with  Beryllus,  Bishop  of  Bostra  (Euseb.  H.  E,  vi.  50)  has 
led  Cave  and  others  into  the  manifest  error  of  making  his  see  the  Ardbiaa 
Portus  Romanus  (now  Aden).         «  H.  E.  vi.  20,  22 ;  Hieron.  Vir.  Ill,  61. 

'  The  Catalogus  L^erianus,  about  A.D.  354.  Perhaps  the  Roman  sub- 
urban bishops  (cardinales  episcopt)  were  also  members  of  the  Roman  college 
of  presbyters ;  but  another  explanation  is  that  he  was  a  schismatic  bishop, 
set  up  in  opposition  to  Callistus,  Bishop  of  Rome,  against  whom  Hippoljtiu 
bears  very  strong  testimony.  (Dollinger,  Hippolytos  und  Kallistos,  pp.  78, 
101-4.) 

*  It  is  stated  by  Jerome,  on  the  authority  of  Hippolytus  himself,  that  he 
had  Origen  among  his  hearers  when  preaching ;  but  this  may  have  been 
when  Origen  visited  Rome.  The  assertion  of  Peter  Damiani,  Bishop  of 
Ostia  in  the  eleventh  century,  that  Hippolytus  was  at  first  a  bishop  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Antioch,  his  birthplace,  whence  he  removed  to  Rome, 
may  preserve  a  true  tradition  respecting  his  native  country ;  and  this  in 
confirmed  by  the  honours  paid  to  him,  as  a  martyr,  in  the  East.  (Pet. 
Damian.  Epist.  ad  Nicolaum,  2.) 

*  So  says  the  Spanish  Christian  poet,  Prudent ius  (about  A.D.  400), 
adding  that  Hippolytus,  in  prospect  of  death,  repented  of  his  schism,  and 
exhorted  his  followers  to  return  to  i\\v.  Catholic  Church.  See  the  poem 
on  his  jiinrtyrdom  in  the  Ilcpi  2T€<f)ava;»'  (^Do  CoronU),  Hymn  ix. 
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Lccording  to  the  Papal  Catalogue  quoted  above,  Hippolytus  was 
onished  in  the  persecution  of  Maximin  (about  a.d.  235)  to  the 
tnhealthy  Island  of  Sardinia,  where  it  seems  to  bo  imphed  that  he 
tied.  But  Prudentius  says  that  he  was  martyred  near  Rome,  being 
am.  to  pieces  by  wild  horses,  in  mockery  of  his  name  and  of  the  fate 
)f  his  mythical  namesake,  the  son  of  Theseus.^  His  death  at  or  near 
Eome,  whether  preceded  by  a  banishment  or  not,  seems  certain,  as 
Prudentius  saw  there  his  subterranean  grave-chapel,  where  Lis  mar* 
tyidom  was  represented. 

{  16.  We  now  come  to  the  first  of  the  two  modem  discoveries 
which,  at  an  interval  of  three  centuries,  have  set  the  memory  of 
Hippolytus  in  a  new  light.  In  1551,  there  was  dug  up,  from  the 
ruins  of  a  chapel  in  the  cemetery  of  the  basilica  of  St.  Lawrence 
(whose  name  is  connected  with  that  of  St.  Hippolytus  in  the  Martyr- 
ologies)  a  mutilated  marble  statue,  now  in  the  Vatican.  It  repre- 
sents a  venerable  man  seated  in  a  chair,  and  clothed  with  the  Greek 
pallium  and  Roman  toga.  It  matters  little  whether  it  was  carved  as 
a  likeness  of  Hippolytus  (a  thing  highly  improbable  in  that  age),  or 
whether  it  was  a  statue  converted  to  his  honour.^  The  identification 
is  distinctly  made  by  the  inscription  on  the  back  of  the  chair  of  the 
name  of  Hippolytus,  with  his  Paschal  Canon  for  seven  cycles  of 
sixteen  years,  from  the  first  year  of  Alexander  Severus  (222),  and 
a  list  of  his  writings.  Among  these  is  a  treatise  On  the  All 
(llcpl  Tov  Ilovroy),  which  the  author  of  the  Fhilosophumena 
(wrongly  ascribed  to  Origen)  refers  to  as  his  own  work.  The 
inference  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  Philosophumena  has  been 
recttitly  confirmed  by  a  second  discovery. 

That  work,  as  handed  down  from  ancient  times,  bore  a  manifestly 
imperfect  title,  which  marked  it  as  only  the  first  book  of  a  refuta- 
tion of  all  heresies,  to  which  its  subject — an  account  of  the  system 
of  heathen  philosophy — was  clearly  but  an   introduction.'     The 

*  'l'Kx6\vros  signifies  "  torn  asunder,  or  broken  to  pieces,  by  horses." 
We  might  suspect  that  the  fate  of  the  bishop  (in  the  mouth  of  a  poet) 
was  as  much  an  etymological  myth  as  that  of  the  hero,  but  the  officers  of 
the  savage  Thracian  usurper  may  have  indulged  in  such  a  cruel  mockery 
on  the  martyr's  name.  In  either  case,  Prudentius  may  be  glancing  at  a 
retribution  for  a  schismatic  life.  Another  tradition  made  his  martyr- 
dom by  drowning  in  a  ditch,  or  in  a  pit  full  of  water,  or  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber  (Pet.  Damian.  I,  c).  Hippolytus  is  enrolled  as  a  saint  and  martyr  in 
the  Martyrologies  of  the  Roman,  Greek,  Coptic  and  Abyssinian  churches. 

'  As  to  this  practice  (for  example,  the  adaptation  of  a  statue  of,  and 
inscribed  to,  Apollo,  as  that  of  ApoUos)  see  Conyers  Middleton*s  Letter 
from  Rome. 

'  The  title  is  ^i\offo<l>o^iM€vaf  fj  rod  Karh.  iraawv  cupeafcav  iKiyxov, 
fii^Klop  o'  (^PhUosophumenayS.  Adversus  omnes  ffcereses,  Liber  primus).  It  is 
easily  seen  how  this  book  would  be  preserved  as  a  contribution,  complete 
in  itself,  to  the  history  of  philosophy.    It  was  first  published,  mWi  a "LaXVci 
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work  as  a  whole,  though  still  incomplete  (for  the  second  and  third 
books  are  unfortunately  lost)  was  discovered  by  M.  Emmanuel  MilleTi 
of  Paris,  among  a  treasure  of  MSS.  brought  from  the  Greek  oonTent 
of  Mount  Athos  in  1842,  and  it  was  published  at  Oxford  in  1851.* 
Abundant  internal  evidence  marks  this  work  as  the  treaAiseAgamridU 
Heresies,  which  the  ancient  writers  ascribe  to  Hippolytus.* 

The  contents  of  the  work,  which  is  still  called  PhUoaophuma^ 
though  the  wider  title  Against  all  Heretics  is  more  accurate,  an 
thus  described  by  Professor  Schaff: — "The  PAi2osopA«fliefia»  at 
least  next  to  the  anti-Gnostic  work  of  Irensdus,  is  the  leading 
polemical  theological  production  of  the  ante-Nicene  Church,  and 
sheds  much  new  light,  not  only  upon  the  ancient  heresies  and  tbe 
development  of  the  Church  doctrine,  but  also  upon  the  history  of 
philosophy,  and  the  condition  of  the  Roman  Church  in  the  begioiung 
of  the  third  century.  It  furthermore  affords  valuable  testimony  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  GK)spel  of  John,  both  from  the  miouth  of  the 
author  himself,  and  through  his  quotations  from  the  much  eailier 
Gnostic  Basilides,  who  was  a  later  contemporary  of  John  (alioat 
A.D.  125).  The  first  of  the  ten  books  gives  an  outline  of  the 
heathen  philosophies.  The  second  and  third  books,  which  an 
wanting,  treated  probably  of  the  heathen  mysteries,  and  mathe- 
matical and  astrological  theories.  The  fourth  is  occupied  likewiaa 
with  the  heathen  astrology  and  magic,  which  must  have  exercised 
great  influence,  particularly  in  Eome,  In  \hQ  fifth  book,  the  author 
comes  to  his  proper  theme,  the  refutation  of  all  the  heresies  from 
the  times  of  the  Apostles  to  his  own.  He  takes  up  thirty-two  ia 
all,  most  of  which,  however,  are  merely  different    branchee  of 

translation,  and  notes  vindicating  Origen's  title  to  the  authorship,  by  Jae. 
Gronovius,  in  his  Thesaurus  Antiquitatum  OrcBcarum,  vol.  z.  pp.  249  et  tegq» 

^  "  ^i\o<ro<l>o^fi€vaj  tj  Karcb  iratrSov  atp4fffwy  t^KtyxoSi  e.  Cod.  ParifiiiOi 
nnnc  primum  edidit  Emmanuel  Miller,  Oxon.  1851."  There  iB  a  later 
and  improved  edition :  ^^  Hippolyti  Episcopi  Refutationis  omninm  Hcn- 
sium  Librorum  decem  quie  supersunt,"  with  a  Latin  version  and  notes 
by  Duncker  and  Schneidewin :  Gotting.  1856-59. 

'  The  work  of  Hippolytus,  Tlphs  avda'as  rhs  aipiatis,  Adcermu  omnet 
Hcereses,  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  and  is  described  by  Photiua 
as  directed  against  thirty-two  heresies,  beginning  with  the  Dositheans,  and 
ending  with  Nofitus,  the  contemporary  of  Hippolytus.  The  fragments  quoted 
from  his  various  books  against  particular  heresies  were  probably  derived 
from  this  great  work.  The  objection,  that  the  PMosophumena  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  list  inscribed  on  the  statue,  cannot  outweigh  the  evidence 
for  the  authorship  of  Hippolytus,  even  though  the  reply  may  be  scarcely 
satisfactory,  that  it  is  the  work  "  Against  the  Greeks  "  named  in  that  list 
as  Tiphs  *''E.\Kt\va5  koX  irphi  Tl\drwvay  fj  koI  irepl  rod  irayr<{s.  A  fragment 
of  his  work  against  the  Jews  (^AiroSeiKTfK^  vphs  'lovdaiovs,  Demonsiratio 
adversus  Judceos)  is  also  extant.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  his 
apologetic  and  polemical  books  were  gathered  into  one  work,  and  received 
their  collective  title  after  the  inscription  of  the  lust  on  the  statue. 
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Qnosticism  and  Ebionism.  He  simply  states  the  heretical  opinions 
firom.  writings  now  lost,  without  introducing  his  own  reflections  ;  and 
refers  them  to  the  Greek  philosophy,  mysticism,  and  magic — thinking 
them  sufficiently  refuted  by  being  traced  to  those  heathen  sources. 
The  ninih  book,  in  refuting  the  doctrine  of  the  Noetians  and 
Callistians,  makes  remarkable  disclosures  of  events  in  the  Koman 
Ghuroli.  The  tenth  book,  made  use  of  by  Theodoret,  contains  a  brief 
recapitulation  and  the  author's  own  confession  of  faith,  as  a  ix)8itiye 
refutation  of  the  heresies.  The  composition  falls  some  years  after  the 
death  of  Gallistus ;  therefore,  between  the  years  223  and  225.*' ' 

The  autobiographical  statements  in  the  ninth  book  give  us  the 
following  interesting  information  about  Hippolytus : — "  The  author 
appears  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  clergy  in  or  near  l{ome 
in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century ;  probably  a  bishop,  since 
he  reckons  himself  among  the  successors  of  the  Apostles  and  the 
guardians  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  all  the  doctrinal  and  ritual  controversies  of  bis  time,  but  fell  into 
ill  sayoorwich  the  Roman  bishops  Zephyrinus  and  Callistus,  on 
account  of  their  Patripassian  leanings  and  their  loose  penitential 
discipline.  The  latter  especially,  who  had  given  public  offence  by 
his  former  mode  of  life,  he  attacked  with  earnestness  and  not 
without  passion.  He  was,  therefore,  though  not  exactly  a  schis- 
matical  counter-pope  (as  Dollinger  supposes),  yet  the  head  of  a 
disaffected  party,  orthodox  in  doctrine,  rigorous  in  discipline,  and 
tiius  yery  nearly  allied  to  the  Montanists  before  him,  and  to  the 
later  schism  of  Novatian.'  ....  Hippolytus  is  rather  a  learned 
and  judicious  compiler,  than  an  original  author.  In  the  philoso- 
phical parts  of  his  work^  he  borrows  largely  from  Scxtus  Empiricus, 
word  for  word,  without  acknowledgment,  and  in  the  theological 
part  from  Irenieus.  In  doctrine,  he  agrees,  for  the  most  part,  with 
Irenieus,  even  to  his  Chiliasm,  but  he  is  not  that  father's  equal  in 
discernment,  depth,  and  moderation.  He  repudiates  philosophy, 
almost  with  TertuUian's  vehemence,  as  the  source  of  all  heresies ; 
yet  he  employs  it  to  establish  his  own  views.  On  the  subject  of 
the  Trinity,  he  assails  Monarchianism,'  and  advocates  the  Hypo- 
stasian  theory  with  a  zeal  which  brought  down  upon  him  the  charge 
of  di-theism."*  In  exegesis,  like  Origen,  he  pursued  the  allegorical 
method.  Judging  from  the  time  when  he  was  a  hearer  of  Irenasus, 
his  active  life  must  have  extended  from  the  last  years  of  the  second 
century  to  about  b.c.  236.° 

»  Schaff,  vol.  i.  p.  494. 

•  Though  in  this  respect  quite  of  the  same  spirit  as  Tertullian,  ho 
places  the  Montanists  among  the  heretics,  with  only  a  brief  notice. 

•  The  view,  in  substance,  now  called  Unitarian,  *  SchafF,  /.  c. 

•  On  the  main  questions  of  the  life  of  Hippolytus  and  tho  aulhoiisM^  ot 
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ni.— THE  WE8TEBN  OHUBOH. 

Latin  Writers  of  the  African  School.^ 

§  17.  We  have  seen  that  the  earliest  Fathers  of  the  Westeni 
Church  were  rather  of  the.  Greek  than  the  Latin  type— Clement  of 
Home  by  the  language  in  which  he  wrote,  Lrenaeus  both  by  his  Greek  ■ 
language  and  his  Eastern  origin.     But  at  the  end  of  the  second     i 
century  there  sprang    up  a  vigorous  Latin  Christian  literatoA     j 
which,  like  that  of  the  East  in  Egypt,  had  its  chief  home  on     j 
the  continent  of  Africa,  in  the  flourishing  Roman  province  speciallj     '-, 
so  called,  which  had  been  of  old  the  territory  of  Carthage.    Piom 
that  city  sprang  the  two  great  lights  of  the  early  Western  Church, 
Tertullian   and  Cyprian,  and   the  succession  was    afterwudi 
continued  in  the  great  Augustine.    As  Professor  Schaff  remftrki» 
the  literary  career  of  the  Western  Church  begins  very  cha^acte^ 
istically,  not  with  a  converted  philosopher,  but  with  two  vigorooi 
practical  lawyers  and  politicians.     It  does  not  gradually  unfold 
itself,  but  appears  at  once  under  a  fixed,  clear  stamp,  and  with  t 
strong  realistic  tendency. 

Tertullian,  or,  to  give  his  name  in  full,  Quintus  Septimiui 
Florens  Tertullianus,  the  father  of  Latin  theology,  was  bom  abont 
the  year  160,  at  Carthage,  where  his  father  was  commander  of  A 
Roman  legion.  His  works  show  the  fruit  of  his  education,  botiii  in 
Greek  and  Eoman  learning,  and  the  training  of  a  forensic  adTOcate^ 
a  profession  which  he  seems  to  have  followed  either  at  Rome  or 
Carthage.  His  "  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  Roman  laws,"  to 
which  Eusebius  testifies,  helped  to  qualify  him  for  his  future  work 
as  an  Apologist.^ 

the  Philosophumena,  see  Bunsen,  Hippohftus  and  his  Age,  in  his  ChritU' 
anity  and  Mankind,  vol.  i. ;    Wordsworth's  iS**.  Stppolytus  and  Mt  J^ 
Lond.   1853 ;    Bollinger's  Hippolytos  und  Kallistos,  Regensburg,   1853; 
Cruice,  Etudes  sur  de  nouveaux  Documents  historigues,  Paris,   1853 ;  Mil- 
man's  Latin  Christianity,  vol.  i.  p.  41  ;  Churton's  Preface  to  Pearson*! 
VindicicB  Ignatiance,  p.  xxvii.  (in  the  Anglo-Catholic  Library) ;  Pressensd, 
Histoire  des  trots  premiers  Siecles  de  V  Eglise  Chretienne,  vol.  iii.  pp.  498- 
504. — Many  exegetical  and  controversial  works  of  Hippolytus  are  men- 
tioned by  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  others.     The  most  important,  of  which 
fragments  have  been  preserved,  are :  Ilept  rov  Tlda-xa :  *  Tx^p  rod  lutrk 
'lojdpvTiv  Evayye\iov   Kal  * AvoKa\6\lf€a>s :     Uepi  ray  xopMr/iarwi'.      The 
fragments,  and  the  works  still  extant  which  are  very  doubtfally  ascribed 
to  Hippolytus,  were  collected  by  J.  A.  Fabricius,  S,  Hippolyti  Epiaoopi  et 
Martyr  is  Opera,  Hamb.  1716-18,  2  vols,  folio,  and  reprinted  by  Ghillandi, 
Bill  Pair.  vol.  ii.  Venet.  1766,  fol. 

*  The  word  "  African  "  here  refers  to  the  Roman  Province  of  Africa  or 
Africa  Propria. 

*  Some  suppose  him  to  be  the  Tertullianus,  or  Tertyllus,  who  was  the 
author  of  several  fragments  in  the  Pandects. 
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The  saying  of  TertuUian,   **  Fiunt,  non  nascuntur  ChristiaDi,'* 

vas  tme  at  least  in  his  owu  case.    It  was  not  till  his  thirtieth  or 

XMTtieth  year  that  he  emhraced  Christianity,  casting  off  a  dissolute 

ife,  the  reaction  from  which  is  seen  in  his  stem  ascetism.    The 

deep  conviction  which  produced  the  change  was  proved  by  the  ardent 

seal  with  which  he  devoted  his  life  to  the  defence  of  the  faith 

against  heathens,  Jews,  and  heretics.    He  was  already  married,  and 

we  owe  to  him  one  of  the  most  glowing  pictures  of  family  life,  '*  the 

happiness  of  a  marriage  which  the  Church  ratifies,  the  oblation  (of 

the  Lord's  sapper)  confirms,  the  benediction  seals,  angels  announce, 

the  Father  declares  valid."  ^    But  while  distinctly  opposing  the 

GnoBtics  for  '*  forbidding  to  marry,"  he  praised  celibacy  as  a  higher 

grade  of  holiness,^  and  urged  his  wife,  if  he  should  die  before  her, 

to  remain  a  widow,  or  at  least  not  to  marry  a  heathen.    Afterwards, 

when  he  had  joined  the  Montanists,  TertuUian  became  the  vehement 

oj^nent  of  second  marriage,  as  only  a  specious  form  of  adultery.' 

Jerome^  says  that  TertuUian  was  a  presbyter,  though  his  own 

writings  are  silent  on  the  point.    His  labours  were  divided  between 

Garthage  and  Eome,  where  he  spent  some  time.'^ 

§  18.  It  is  to  the  envy  and  insult  with  which  he  was  treated  by 
the  Boman  clergy,  that  Jerome  ascribes  TertuUian's  falling  away  to 
the  heresy  of  the  Montanists,'  about  a.d.  202.  But  to  refer  the 
change  to  personal  resentment  would  show  an  ignorant  want  of 
sympathy  with  the  ardent  nature  of  TertuUian.  The  disgust 
which  he  felt  towards  the  Boman  Church  is  explained  hy  the 
revelationa  of  Hippolytus  respecting  the  characters  of  Zephyrinus 
and  CaUistus,  the  lax  discipline  observed  at  Bome,  and  the  favour 
shown  there  for  a  time  to  the  Patripassian  error,  which  had  been 
brought  to  Rome  by  Praxeas,  an  opponent  of  the  Montanists.  Of 
this  man  TertuUian  says :  "  He  has  executed  in  Bome  two  works  of 
the  devil :  he  has  driven  out  prophecy  (the  Montanistic)  and  brought 
in  error  (the  Patripassian)  ;  he  has  turned  off  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
crucified  the  Father."^  The  opposition  of  this  party  at  Bome 
towards  the  Montanists  would  dispose  TertuUian's  ardent  and  just 
nature  to  take  their  part ;  and  there  was  much  to  attract  his  sjrm- 
pathy  in  their  contempt  for  the  world,  their  asceticism  and  severe 
discipline,  their  spirit  of  martyrdom,  and  their  millenarian  enthu- 
siasm.    They  were  not  at  variance  with  the  Catholic  Church  on 

•  Ad  Uxorerrif  ii.  8.  *  On  the  ground  of  1  Cor.  vii.  9. 

•  'O  5ewTefH)s  ydfws  einrpetrfis  iari  fioixfla,\Legat.  33  ;  and  so  in  his  De 
Monogamia  and  I)e  Exhortatione  Castitatis.     '  *   Vir.  lllust.  53. 

»  TertnU.  De  Cultu  Femin.  7  ;  Euseb.  If.  E.  ii.  2. 

•  Vir,  lllust.  I.  c.    Jerome  wrote  feelingly,  from  the  treatment  which 
he  had  himself  received  at  Rome.    See  Chap.  XIII.  §  16. 

'  Adv,  Praxearif  1  ;  Schaff,  vol.  i.  p.  514. 
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those  great  Christian  doctrines  which  Tertollian  firmly  held ;  and 
his  acceptance  of  the  prophetic  powers,'  the  claim  to  which  constH 
tuted  their  heresy,  was  the  honest  belief  of  a  spiritual  mind  in  the  ; 
continuance  of  the  voice  of  prophecy,  which  the  Church  seemed  to  j 
him  much  to  need.  His  enthusiastic  sense  of  the  supernatural  Dfe.  I 
made  TertuUian  the  dupe  of  an  im^x)sture  in  which  he  had  do  1 
conscious  part.^  I 

Moiitanism,  though  branded  by  the  orthodox  Church  as  a  heraqTi 
on  account  of  its  fanatical  spirit,  exclusive  pretensions,  and  practiod 
evils,  must  not  bo  confounded  with  the  heresies  which  were  so  called 
in  the  more  usual  sense  of  false  doctrine.    As  Schaff  observei,  it 
"  was  not  originally  a  departure  from  the  Faith,  but  a  xnorVid 
overstraining  of  the  practical  morality  of  the  early  Church."   like 
most  of  the  early  corruptions  of  Chiistianity,  it  had  its  roots  in 
heathenism,  and  in  its  severe  asceticism  we  may  trace  a  reaction  firom 
those  Eastern  orgies,  which  were  at  the  same  time  the  source  of  iti 
extravagant  enthusiasm.    For  its  first  home  was  in  Phiygia,  the 
scat  of  the  sensuous  and  mystic  worship  of  the  Mother  <rf  the 
Gods ;  and  Montakus  is  said  to  have  been  at  first  a  priest  of 
Cybclc.    In  the  ecstasies  of  somnambulism,  he  believed  or  pretended 
to  believe  himself  the  organ  of  the  promised  Paraclete,  sent  acooid- 
ing  to  Christ's  promise  to  comfort  His  Church  in  her  time  of 
distress.^     For  it  was  in  the  persecution  of  Marcus  Aurelius  that 
Montaniis  and  his  two  attendant  prophetesses,  Priscilla  and  Haxi- 
milla,  came  forward  to  proclaim  the  instant  coming]  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  the  millennial  reign  of  Chiist.    The  chosen  scene  was 
to  be  at  the  Phrygian  village  of  Pepuza,  where  men  would  soon 
see  in  reality,  as  John  had  seen  in  vision,   the   New  Jemsalem 
coming  down  from  heaven.      Their  enthusiasm   infected  many 
followers,  who  were  called  by  the  various  names  of  Jfontonisif, 
FriscHlianistSy  CataphrygianSf  and  Fepuzians, 

The  course  of  such  an  outbreak  would  depend  much  on  the  wisdom 
or  unwise  zeal  shown  in  dealing  with  it.  The  Christians  of  that  agp 
had  the  exaggerated  belief  in  Satanic  power  over  men's  minds,  which 
led  them  to  regard  these  manifestations,  like  the  heathen  orgies,  as 
the  promptings  of  demons.  The  Montanists  were  excommunicated 
by  most  of  the  churches  of  Asia,  and  were  opposed  by  writers  such 
as  Claudius  A]^>ollinaris,  Miltiades,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria.  In 
the  Roman  Chiu-ch — for  Montanism  soon  spread  to  the  West — ^it 

^  Among  parallel  cases  in  the  history  of  the  Church  there  is  none  more 
striking  than  that  of  the  late  Edward  Irving,  whose  fervent  piety  and 
unrivalled  gift  of  preaching  did  not  save  him  also  from  excommunication 
as  a  heretic. 

'  His  use  of  the  first  person  led  some  of  the  Fathers  to  suppose  that 
Mont  anus  claimed  to  be  the  raradetc  himbclf,  or  even  God  the  Father. 
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was  received  with  some  fieiYonr,  till  its  condemnation  was  obtained 

bjr  the    jx^byter  Gains,  and  by  Praxeas,  who  came  from  Asia 

IGnor  with  the  fame  of  a  confessor,  and  spread  the  Patri])a88ian 

beresy  at  Borne,  under  the  bisho];)s  Zephyrinus  and  Calliiitus  (177- 

202).    Hence  we  have  seen  Tertullian  the  defender  at  oncu  of  the 

Ifontanist  heresy  and  of  doctrinal  orthodoxy  against  Praxeas  and 

the  ^Bomans.^    On  the  other  hand,  Iremeus  and  the  Gallic  churches 

Ind  a  decided  sympathy  with  the^^milleuarian  views  of  the  Mon- 

tuistB  and  their  eagerness  for  martyrdom,  and  that  sympathy  was 

itill  stronger  in  Africa,  where  even  the  Roman  settlers  had  imbibed 

iDQch  of  the  old  Punic  gravity  and  moroseness.^ 

Tertullian  joined  the  sect  in  a.d.  202,  and  strenuously  defended 
tbdr  views  as  alone  truly  spiritual,  against  the  psychicah,  ns 
be  calls  the  Catholic  party.      He  is,  in  fact,  their  only  theo- 
logical exponent ;  and  his  powerful  mind  and  writings  gave  them 
m  influence  in  the  Church  far   beyond  their  own   importance. 
He  reduced  their   extravagant  pretensions   to   a   more  rational 
^;  and   he  may  be   regarded   as  occupying  a  middle  i}lace 
between  the   Catholic  Church   and   the   fanaticism  of  the  first 
MoDtanists.     Hence  his  followers  (though  still  called  also  Mon- 
tanists)  were  distinguished  by  the  special  name  of  Tertulliamitts 
for  two  centuries  after  his  death.     That  his  divergence  on  this 
point   rather  quickened    than    impaired    his    zeal    for    essential 
Christian  truth,  is   proved  by  his  strenuous  opposition  to  the 
Gnostic  and  other    heresies,  as  well  as  by  his  great  apologetic 
work,  written  just  at  the  time  of  his  lapse  into  Montanism.    He 
laboured  as  a  Montanist  presbyter  at  Carthage  till  he  died,  worn  out 
hy  old  age,  about  a.d.  220,  though  some  place  his  death  as  late  as 
240.    It  is  remarkable  how,  in  times  of  persecution,  some  of  the 
greatest  enthusiasts  for  martyrdom,  whose  courage  even  challenged 
it,  were  appointed  by  Divine  Providence  to  a  natural  death,  while 
those  who  have  shrunk  from  the  trial  are  called  to  give  this  last 
proof  of  their  fiedth.    A  Tei-tullian  and  a  Luther  die  in  their  beds, 
while  a  Cyprian  and  a  Cranmer  seal  their  testimony  on  the  scaffold 
and  at  the  stake. 

The  character  and  views  of  the  great  African  are  admirably 
delineated  by  Professor  Schaff:' — "Tertullian  was  a  rare  genius, 
perfectly  original  and  fresh,  but  angular,  boisterous,  and  eccentric ; 

*  The  doctrinal  orthodoxy  of  the  Montanists  is  distinctly  testified  by  the 
Fathers.  "  The  Cataphrygians  (says  Epiphanius)  receive  the  entire  Scrip- 
ture of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  agree  with  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church  in  their  views  on  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit." 

•  The  liBos  iriKp6v,  aicudpctnrSy,  (rK\Tip6y,  which  Plutarch  contrasts  with 
the  cheerftdness  and  excitability  of  the  Athenians. 

»  Vol.  i.  pp.  515-517. 
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full  of  glowing  fSuitasy,  pointed  wit,  keen  discernment,  pdemio 
dexterity,  and  moral  earnestness ;  but  wanting  in  logical  dcamen^ 
calm  consideration,  and  symmetrical  development.    His  vehement 
temper  was  never  fully  subdued,  although  be  struggled  sincerely 
against  it.^    He  reminds  one  in  many  respects  of  Luther,  tboagh 
the  reformer  had  nothing  of  the  ascetic  gloom  and  rigour  of  tbe 
African  father.    Tertullian  dwells  enthusiastically  on  the  divine 
foolishness  of  the  Gospel,  and  has  a  noble  contempt  for  the  worid,' 
for  its  science  and  its  art,  and  for  his  own ;  and  yet  are  his  writing 
a  mine  of  antiquarian  knowledge,  and  novel,  striking,  and  fmitinl 
ideas.    Ho  calls  the  Grecian  philosophers  the  patriarchs  of  ill 
heresies,  and  scornfully  asks,  *  What  has  the  Academy  to  do  with 
tlie  Church  ?    What  has  Christ  to  do  with  Plato— Jerusalem  with 
Athens  T    And  yet  reason  does  him  invaluable  service  against  bii 
ai)ta:;onists.    He  vindicates  the  principle  of  Church  authority  and 
tradition  with  great  force  and  ingenuity  against  all  heresy;  yet; 
wlien  a  Montanist,  he  claimed  the  right  of  private  judgment  and  of 
iiidividual  protest.    He  has  a  vivid  sense  of  the  corruption  of 
human  nature  and  of  the  absolute  need  of  moral  regeneration ;  yet 
he  declares  the  soul  to  be  born  Christian,  and  unable  to  find  rest 
except  in  faith.    *  The  testimonies  of  the  soul,'  says  he,  are  as  trne 
as  they  are  simple ;  as  simple  as  they  are  popular ;  as  popular  ai 
they  are  natural ;  as  natural  as  they  are  divine.'    He  is  just  the 
opposite  of  the  equally  genial,  less  vigorous,  but  more  learned  and 
comprehensive  Origen.      He    adopts    the    strictest    supernatnial 
principles,  and  shrinks  not  from  the  'credo  quia  absurdum  est.' 
At  the  same  time  he  is  a  most  decided  realist,  and  attributes  body, 
that  is,  as  it  were,  a  corporeal  tangible  substantiality,  even  to  Ged 
and  to  the  soul;   while  the  idealist  Alexandrian  cannot  speak 
spiritually  enough  of  G^,  and  can  conceive  the  human   soul 
without  and  before  the  existence  of  the  body.    Tertullian's  theology 
revolves  about  the  great  Pauline  antithesis  of  sin  and  grace,  and 
breaks  the  road  to  the  Latin  anthropology  and  soteriology,  after- 
wards developed  by  his  like-minded,  but  clearer,  calmer,  and  more 
considerate  countryman,  Augustine.    For  his  opponents,  be  they 
heathens,  Jews,  heretics,  or  Catholics,  he  has  as  little  indulgence 
and  regard  as  Luther.    With  the  adroitness  of  a  special  pleader  he 
entangles  them  in  self-contradictions,   pursues  them  into  every 
nook  and  corner,  overwhelms  them  with  arguments,  sophisms,  apo- 
phthegms, and  sarcasms,  drives  them  before  him  with  unmerciful 
lashings,  and  almost  always    makes  them    ridiculous    and  con- 
temptible.    His  style  is  exceedingly  characteristic,  and  corresponds 

^  Compare  his  own  painful  confession,  in  De  Patient,  c  1 :  "  Miserrimiu 
ego  semper  teger  caloribns  impatientio;." 
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with  his  thought.    It  is  extremely  condensed,  abrupt,  laconic,  senten- 

IkfDS,  nervous,  figorative ;  fiill  of  hyperbole,  sudden  turuR,  legal  tech- 

nicalitiesy  African  provincialisms,  or  rather  antiquated  Latinisms, 

Latinised  Greek  words,  and  new  expressions ;  therefore  abounding 

•ho  in  roughnesses,  angles,  and  obscurities ;  sometimes,  like  a  great 

lolcanic  eruption,  belching  precious  stones  and  dross  in  strange 

ttofiision;  or  like  the  foaming  torrent  tumbling  over  the  precipice 

oC  rocks,  and  sweeping  all  before  it.    His  mighty  spirit  wrestles 

Tith  the  form,  and  breaks  its  way  through  the  primeval  forest  of 

Bttnre's  thinking.    He  had  to  create  the  Church  language  of  the 

I«tm  tongue." 

J 19.  The  writings  of  Tertullian  were  very  numerous,  and 
r^ted  to  nearly  every  department  of  the  Christian  life.  Most  of 
them  were  short  treatises,  evidently  designed  for  popular  reading  *, 
ind  they  give  a  vivid  picture  of  the  Church  in  his  time.  Nearly 
all  of  them  were  written  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  third  century  ; 
•ndby&r  the  greater  number  after  he  fell  away  to  Montanisui. 
His  earliest  works,  which  were  in  Greek,  are  either  lost,  or  arc 
ex!tant  only  in  Latin  versions.  The  whole  may  be  divided  into 
Ibar  classes : — the  first,  apologetic ;  the  second,  polemical,  against 
rarious  heresies;  the  third,  ethical  or  practical ;  in  the  fourth  are 
placed  apart  his  Montanistic  tracts  against  the  Catholics.  Their 
ehronological  order  is  very  diflBcult  to  determine.^ 

L  Supreme  among  the  works  of  the  first  class,  of  other  writers  ns 
Wen  as  his  own,  is  the  Apologeticus,  in  which  Tertullian  defends  the 
religion  of  Christ  against  its  heathen  adversaries,  and  demands  for 
Christians  both  liberty  of  worship  and  equal  rights  with  their 
fellow-citizens.  This  noble  work  is  the  earliest  plea  for  universal 
toleration.     It  abounds  in  varied  learning  and  powerful  argument, 

*  Bishop  Kaye  has  framed  a  rough  chronological  arrangement  of  Tertul- 
lian's  works  in  four  classes,  in  their  relation  to  his  adoption  of  Mon- 
tanism: — 

I.  Those  written  while  he  was  a  Catholic : — De  Poenitentia;  De  Oratione; 
De  Baptismo;  Ad  Uxorem;  Ad  Marty ras  or  Martyres ;  De  Patientia; 
Aikersus  JvdcBos  ;  De  Prcescriptume  ffooreticorum. 

IL  Those  certainly  written  after  he  became  a  Montanist : — Adv.  Mar- 
ckmem,  lib.  v.;  De  Anima ;  De  Came  Christi ;  De  Pesurrcctione  Camis ; 
Adv,  Praxean ;  Scorpiace  (i.e.  an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  the  Gnostic 
heresy);  De  Corona  Militis ;  De  Virginibus  Velandis ;  De  Uxhortatione 
Castitatis;  De  Fuga  in  Persecutione ;  De  Monogamia  ;  De  Jejuniis ;  De 
Fvdicitia. 

III.  Those  probably  belonging  to  the  Montanistic  period. — Adv.  Valeria 
tinianos  ;  Ad  Scapulam  ;  De  Spectaculis  ;  De  Idololatria ;  De  Cultu  Fertii- 
narum,  L3).  II. 

rV.  Those  of  which  it  is  doubtful  to  which  period  they  belong. — The 
AfoloOETICUS  (probably  to  the  Catholic  period) ;  Ad  Nationes ;  De  Testi- 
monU)  AnimoB  ;  De  PaUio  (probably  Montanistic) ;  Adv.  Uerniogenem, 
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set  forth  with  a  rhetorical  skill  which  is  sometimes  over-ingenioDi 
and  refined,  and  with  a  fervid  enthusiasm  often  lacking  in  sonnd 
judgment.  This  Apology  ^vas  probahly  written  in  the  time  of  the 
persecution  of  Alexander  Severus  (ahout  a.d.  200-202). 

II.  Tertullian's  Polemic  Works  are  chiefly  i^nst  the  Gnostio 
heresies,  and  in  x^articular  those  of  Marcion  and  Yalentinian.  One 
of  his  tracts  is  remarkahle  for  the  high  ground  of  Catholic  ortho- 
doxy which  he  takes  up  against  all  heretics.^  They  have  no  lighti 
he  argues,  to  appeal  to  the  Scriptures,  which  belong  to  the  GathoUe 
Church  alone,  as  the  legitimate  guardian  of  Christianity.  He  pnts 
this,  by  the  very  title  of  the  tract,  as  a  forensic  plea,  derived  from 
the  legal  doctrine  of  prescriptive  custom  and  possession.  But  wben 
his  lapse  into  Montanism  laid  him  open  to  the  same  disability,  he 
renounces  the  doctrine  and  claims  an  unbarred  appeal  to  Scriptan 
and  truth  alone.* 

III.  Tertullian's  Prac^waZ  WorJcs  set  forth,  in  an  interesting  h'ghti 
the  morality  of  the  primitive  Church  in  contrast  with  the  vioesof 
the  heathen  world ;  while  the  need  for  warning  the  Christians  agunrt 
participation  in  heathen  licence  is  proved  by  his  admonitions  to 
keep  free  from  all  share  in  the  worship  of  idols,'  and  to  abstain 
from  theatrical  entertainments,  which  he  classes  among  the  pompi 
of  the  dcvil.^  This  antagonism  is  less  seen  in  his  tracts  on  the 
Christian  practices  of  "  Prayer,"  "  Penance,'*  and  "  Patience,"  and  in 
his  consolations  addressed  to  the  martyrs  and  confessors  in  prison.* 

IV.  The  stern  asceticism  which  breathes  more  or  less  through  all 
his  practical,  as  also  through  his  other  works,  passes  into  fanatical 
rigour  in  those  belonging  to  his  Montanistic  period,  llius  he 
vehemently  condemns  flight  in  persecutions,®  the  restoration  of  the 
lapsed,''^  second  marriage,*  the  display  of  dress  by  Christian  women,* 
and  other  customs  of  the  "  psychicals,"  as  he  calls  the  Catholics;  and 
he  enjoins  severe  fasts,^^  and  other  ascetic  practices.  One  interes^g 
tract  discusses  the  difficult  question  of  military  service  under  t 
heathen  emperor,  justifying  a  Christian  soldier  who  had  been 
discharged  for  refusing  to  crown  his  head.^^ 

'  De  PrcBscriptione  Hcsreticorum.  The  legal  term  prcBscnptio  signifies  a 
sort  of  ^'  demurrer,"  a  plea  put  in  before  entering  on  the  merits  of  a  case, 
against  the  right  of  the  adverse  party  to  be  heard. 

^  To  this  polemic  class  belong  most  of  the  tracts  on  special  points  of 
doctrine  enumerated  in  the  above  list;  such  as  those  on  Baptism,  the 
Soul,  the  Resurrection,  and  the  Person  of  Christ. 

'  J)e  Idololatria,  *  De  Spectaculis, 

*  Ad  Martyres.  *  De  Fuga, 

'  De  Pudicitia.  *  De  Monogamia  and  De  Exhortaikme  Ccutiiaiii* 

•  De  Culta  Feminarum.  *•  De  Jejuniis, 

'^  De  Corona  MUitis.    Tertullian's  works  have  been  edited  by  BaatW 
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{  20.  Jerome  assigns  a  prominent  place,  between  TertuUian  and 

Gypdan,^  to  the  jurist  Marcus  Mixucius  Felix,  who,  like  them, 

embiaced  Christianity  in    mature    life ;  but   he   seems  to  have 

lidoDged  to  the  Boman  rather  than  the  Africcin  Church.     Uis 

OetovitM-is  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  in  Christian  apologetic 

literature.    It  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  two  friends, 

Geialius  Katalis  and  Januarius  Octavius,  who  are  both  jurists. 

Ykc\k  pleads  the  case,  the  one  for  heathenism  and  the  other  for 

Chiistianity,  with  able  and  interesting  arguments,  enlivened  with 

.  pDDgeot  raillery;  but  at  last  the  Christian  Octavius  convinces 

iBd  oonverts  his  heathen  friend.     This  attractive  dialogue  well 

npays  perusal.      We    trace    in    it  the  influence  of  TertuUian's 

^pf^ogtff  and  its  influence,  in  turn,  in  Cyprian's  work  against 

IdoUtiy.* 

§  21.  The  second  great  master  of  the  African  school,  though  in 
vmj  points,  a  great  contrast  to  the  first,  is  still  his  true  successor 
and  complement.  Cyprian  supplied  the  organizing  and  odministra- 
tiye  talent,  which  added  order  to  the  enthusiasm  roused  by  Ter- 
tuUian. Perhaps  we  may  call  the  one  the  prophet,  and  the  other 
the  priest,  of  the  early  Latin  Church.  TertuUian  was  the 
moTing  genius  which  could  not  be  confined  within  the  bounds  of 
ecdesiastical  order ;  Cyprian  is  well  described  as  "  the  impersonation 
of  the  Catholic  Church  of  the  middle  of  the  third  century."  He 
lud  the  same  pre-eminence  as  a  bishop,  that  Origen  held  as  a 
teacher. 
Thasotos,  afterwards  called  (from  his  spiritual  father)  CiECiLius, 

KhenantiB,  Basil.  1521;  Pamelins,  Antverp.  1579;  Rigaltius,  Paris, 
1634,  and  Venet.  1744;  Semler,  Halle,  1770-73,  6  vols.;  Oberthiir, 
1784;'  Leopold,  in  Gersdorfs  Biblioth.  Patrum  Latin,  selecta  (vols,  iv.- 
ni.iLips.  1839-41;  Migne,  Paris,  1844.  The  best  edition  is  that  of 
Kranc  Oehler,  Lips.  1853-4,  3  vols.  There  are  numerous  separate  editions 
aiHl  translations  of  the  Apologeticm, 

The  most  important  works  on  TertuUian's  life  and  writings  are : 
Keander,  Antignosticus  Geist  des  TertnlUanus  und  Einleitung  in  dessen 
Schriften,  Berlin,  1825 ;  2nd  edit.  1849 ;  Bishop  Kaye,  The  EcclesiasticcU 
History  of  the  Second  and  Third  Centurion,  illtist rated  from  the  Writings  of 
TertuUian,  3rd  ed.  Lond.  1845 ;  Hesselberg,  I'ert'dliaiis  Lehre  aus  seinen 
Sckriften  entwickelt,  Dorpat,  1848  ;  Uhlhorn,  Fundamenta  Chronologies  Ter- 
tnlliafus,  Gottg.  1852;  ^unteYy  Frimordia  Ecclesice  AfncancBj  Havn.  1829. 

*  He  is  so  placed  by  Jerome,  Vir.  III.  58.  Some,  however,  put  him 
earlier,  as  the  first  Christian  writer  in  Latin ;  while  others  make  him  later 
than  Cyprian.  On  the  whole  question  of  his  age  and  national! ty,_see  the 
Introduction  to  Dr.  Holden's  Minucius  Felix,  1855. 

'  The  Octavius  has  been  edited  by  Balduinus,  1660 ;  Gronovius,  1709 ; 
Davis,  Cambridge,  1712  ;  Lindner,  Langensalza,  1773  ;  Lilbkert,  1836  ;  De 
Maralto  (with  literary  and  historical  essays  by  ab  Hoven),  Zilrich,  1836 ; 
Oehler,  in  Gersdorfs  Btblioth.  Pat.  Latin,  vol.  xiii.  Lips.  1847 ;  and  Dr. 
H.  H.  Uolden,  London,  1853 :  see  also  Meier,  De  Minucio  Felice,  Zurich,  1824. 
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Gypbiakus,^  was  born  at  Carthage  about  a.d.  200.  Spmog  from  i 
noble  and  wealthy  family,  he  lived  to  mature  age  in  si^endid 
luxury,  and,  as  he  confesses,  in  the  vicious  licence  of  heathenism.' 
But  he  was  a  man  of  great  intellectual  culture  and  legal  knowledge, 
and  he  reached  the  highest  fame  as  a  teacher  of  rhetcxic'  A 
presbyter,  named  Caecilius,  persuaded  Cyprian  to  read  the  Bibh^ 
and  convinced  him,  after  long  resistance,  of  the  truth  of  Christianity. 
He  at  once  proved  his  faith,  while  he  was  still  a  catechumen,  by 
selling  his  estates  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,^  and  his  full  devotion 
by  taking  a  vow  of  chastity.  He  was  baptized  (a.d.  245  or  246)  by 
the  name  of  CaBcilius,  to  whom  he  gave  a  home  in  his  own  house,  tnd 
who  at  his  death  committed  his  wife  and  children  to  Cyprian's  can. 

In  retirement  and  ascetic  discipline,  Cyprian  pursued  the  stody 
of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  Christian  writers,  amongst  whom  he 
used  daily  to  call  for  TertuUian,  saying,  "Da  Tnagistrum^  "Gife 
me  the  master."  "^  Professor  Schaff  remarks  that  **  the  influenoe  of 
TertuUian  on  Cyprian's  theological  formation  is  unmistakable,  tnd 
ai)pears  nt  once,  for  example,  on  comparing  the  tracts  of  the  two  on 
Prayer  and  on  Patience,  or  the  work  of  the  one  on  the  Vanity  of 
Idols  with  the  Apology  of  the  other.  It  is  therefore  rather  stranfSB 
that  in  his  own  writings  we  find  no  acknowledgment  of  his 
indebtedness,  and,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  no  express  allusion  whatever 
to  TertuUian  and  the  Montanists." 

§  22.  Cyprian's  retirement  could  not  conceal,  but  rather  added 
to  the  fame  of  his  piety ;  and  within  three  years  from  his  baptism, 
the  acclamations  of  the  people  called  him  to  the  bishopric  of 
Carthage  (about  a.d.  248).     This  hasty  election  of  a  neophyte,  wbo 

^  Both  his  names  seem  to  point  to  an  Eastern  rather  than  a  Romin 
origin  ;  and  the  cognomen  suggests  (though  of  course  it  is  only  a  verbal 
hint)  tiie  island  of  Cyprus  as  the  origin  of  the  family. 

*  The  story  that  he  had  practised  magic  is  very  doubtful.  The  belief 
in  dreams  and  visions,  which  Cyprian  shared  with  TertuUian,  after  hii 
conversion,  was  far  too  common  in  that  age  to  be  regarded  as  a  remnant  of 
magical  superstition. 

'  Hieron.  Vir.  HI.  67.  "Cyprianus  Afer  primum  gloriose  rhetoricam 
docuit."  Pontius,  a  deacon  under  Cyprian,  and  the  author  of  an  imsatis- 
factory  life  of  the  bishop,  prefixed  to  the  editions  of  Cyprian's  work«, 
dismisses  his  early  life  as  unworthy  of  notice  in  comparison  with  his 
subsequent  eminence  in  the  Church. 

*  *'  Inter  fidei  prima  rudimenta  "  (Pontius) :  according  to  Matthew  xvL 
21.  "  Cyprian's  gardens,  however,  together  with  a  villa,  were  afterwards 
restored  to  him,  *  Dei  indulgentia,'  that  is,  very  probably,  through  the 
liberality  of  his  Christian  friends."     (Schaff,  vol.  i.  p.  520.) 

*  Jerome  (  Vir.  III.  c.  53)  had  heard  the  story  from  an  old  man,  who 
received  it  in  his  youth  from  the  **  notnrius  beati  Cypriani."  As  Tertnl- 
lian  lived  to  a.d.  220  (some  say  240)  he  might  very  well  have  been  knovn 
personally  to  Cyprian.    , 
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"as  still  a  layman,  was  not  only  made  in  spite  of  Cyprian's  own 
smoDfltraDce,  but  it  was  contrary  to  the  letter  of  the  ecclesiastical 
KW^  Five  presbyters  objected  to  Cyprian's  election,  and  some  reckon 
his  protest  as  the  beginning  of  the  Novatian  schism;  but  it  is 
Umbtfol  whether  Novatus  was  one  of  the  five.  Cyprian  himself 
ells  us  that,  among  his  efforts  to  reform  the  licence  which  pre- 
roiled  in  the  Church,  proceedings  had  heen  begun  against  Novatus, 
irhen  the  Dedan  persecution  broke  out. 

We  have  seen  that  the  leaders  of  the  Church  were  marked  as  the 
special  victims  of  the  Emperor's  policy,  as  well  as  of  the  fury  of  the 
heathen  populace,  who  demanded  that  Cyprian  should  be  thrown 
to  the  Uons.  He  fled,  not  through  fear  of  martyrdom,  hut  that  his 
life  might  be  preserved  for  his  flock,  and  (as  he  believed)  in 
obedience  to  a  Divine  warning.'  He  was  concealed  for  fourteen 
months,  not  far  from  the  city,  and  kept  up  a  constant  communi- 
cation with  his  flock,  which  was  agitated  by  the  controversy, 
which  arose  during  the  persecution,  ahout  the  restoration  of  penitents 
who  had  lapsed  into  idolatry  through  fear  of  death,  to  the  fellowship 
of  the  Church.  Cyprian  had  originally  held  the  stem  views  of 
Tertullian  against  any  such  restoration;  but  when  he  saw  the 
great  multitude  of  those  who  had  fallen  away  in  the  persecu- 
tion, he  thought  it  right  to  allow  the  restoration  of  penitents  on 
the  point  of  death.  But  even  this  modified  severity  was  condemned 
by  his  opponents,  who  taunted  him  with  his  own  flight  from  the 
persecution.  They  were  supported  by  the  powerful  voice  of  the 
confessors ;  and  one  of  these,  named  Lucian,  wrote  to  Cyprian,  in 
the  name  of  the  rest,  declaring  that  they  granted  restoration  to  all 
the  apostates.  This  privilege  was  claimed  by  Lucian  as  the 
bequest  of  a  martyr  named  Paul ;  for  a  custom  had  grc^n  up  for 
some  time  in  the  Church  of  showing  reverence  for  martyrs  by 
allowing  them,  while  in  prison  under  sentence  of  death,  to  recom- 
mend the  restoration  of  persons  who  were  under  ecclesiastical 
censure.'  The  privilege  was  now  abused  to  such  a  degree,  that 
indulgences  were  granted  to  the  lapsed,  in  the  form  of  tickets, 
available  not  only  for  the  person  named,  but  for  an  indefinite 
number  of  others.  As  a  natural  result,  the  disorderly  party  in  the 
Chnich  was  reinforced  by  a  multitude  of  the  lapsed,  whose  peni- 

*  In  the  Apostolic  CanonSy  based  on  1  Tim.  iii.  6  ("  A  bishop  must  be  *  .  .  . 
not  a  novice  " — a  neophyte,  vf6<pvT0Sy  "  newly  planted"  in  the  Church).  The 
«une  law  was  again  set  aside  in  the  elections  of  Ambrose,  as  Bishop  of 
Milan,  and  of  Augustine,  as  Bishop  of  Hippo,  by  a  sort  of  popular  inspi- 
ration, which  was  justified  by  the  result.   (See  Ch.  XI.  §  8,  Ch.  XIV.  §  5.) 

«  Feb.  A.D.  250.     See  Chap.  V.  §  6. 

»  Tertull.  ad  Jifartyres,  6 ;  de  Pudicit.  22. 

C.  CH.  M. 
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ton  Co  was  more  than  doubtful.  Cyprian,  on  his  return  (April  251X 
called  a  council  of  African  bishops  at  Carthage,  which  decided  in 
favour  of  restoring  those  of  the  libdlatici  (those  named  in  the  tickets) 
who  were  truly  penitent,  but  postponing  the  restoration  of  those  who 
had  sacrificed  under  fear  of  death.  Even  this  limitation  was  removed 
by  Cvprian  himself  during  the  persecution  of  Gtdlus,  in  the  next 
3'ear,  on  the  twofold  ground  of  necessity  taught  by  experience,  thit 
the  lapsed  might  not  be  driven  to  despair,  and  of  conformity  to  tlie 
practice  of  the  Roman  Church. 

The  resentment  of  the  lapsed  added  strength  to  the  schism  wbidi 
was  stirred  up  by  a  turbulent  presbyter  Novatus  (whom  Cyprian 
accuses  of  robbery,  and  of  cruelty  to  his  wife  and  father),  on  the 
ground  of  the  bishop's  irregular  election.  Novatus  associated  with 
liiniself  a  wealthy  but  disreputable  member  of  the  Church,  named 
Felicissimus,  whom  he  either  took  on  himself  to  appoint,  or  induced 
some  bishop  to  ordain,  as  a  deacon.  After  some  time,  Novatni 
wont  to  Rome,  where  he  supported  the  schism  of  Novatian,  though 
on  directly  opposite  principles  to  those  which  he  had  maintained  at 
Carthage  respecting  the  lax>sed.^  Felicissimus  set  up  Fortunatni, 
one  of  the  five  protesting  presbyters,  as  Bishop  of  Carthage,  and 
obtained  his  ordination  by  five  bishops,  all  of  whom  had  been 
deposed,  either  as  heretics  or  lapsed  (May  252).  But  Felicisrimni 
attempted  in  vain  to  obtain  tlio  recognition  of  Fortunatus  by  the 
Roman  Cliurch,  and  the  schism  soon  died  out. 

§  23.  Another  controversy  in  which  Cyprian  took  a  decided 
l)art,  and  wliicli  brought  him  into  conflict  with  the  claims  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  was  that  respecting  the  validity  of  heretical 
baptism.  In  this,  as  in  the  former  dispute,  his  course  was  based  on 
the  doctrine,  that  the  Catliolic  Church  was  the  sole  depositary  and 
medium  of  spiritual  life  and  power,  that  salvation  is  only  found  in 
her  fellowship,  an<l  sacramental  grace  can  only  be  given  throngh 
her  ordained  ministry.  Hence  he  held,  with  Tcrtullian,  that  no 
valid  baptism  could  be  <:;iven  by  heretics,  and  that  those  who  came 
from  them  into  the  Catholic  Church  must  be  baptized  (not  t^ 
baptized,  for  their  first  baptism  was  none).  But  Cyprian  also  held 
the  doctrine,  that  the  efficacy  of  the  sacrament  depended  on  the 
personal  holiness,  as  well  as  the  valid  ordination,  of  the  minister. 
"  llow,"  he  asks,  "  can  one  consecrate  water  who  is  himself  nnholy 
and  has  not  the  Holy  Ghost  ?"  Councils  held  by  him  at  Carthage, 
in  255  and  25G,  rejected  heretical  baptism.  The  same  position  was 
taken  by  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor;  and  one  of  their  bishoiiSj 
Firmilian  of  Cappadocia,  a  disciple  of  Origen,  joined  with  Cyprian 
in  defending  it  against  the  op^wsite  practice  of  the  Roman  Church. 

}  See  note  (A),  Novatian  and  hit  Schism, 
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That  practice  was  maintained  by  Stephen,  the  Bishop  of  Homo 

(253-257),  as  a  point  of  authority,  and  on  the  ground  that  the 

efficacy  of  the  sacrament  depends  on  its  institution  by  Christ,  not 

on.  the  spiritual  state  of  either  the  minister  or  the  recipient.    It  was 

T«lid  if  Goly  it  were  administered  in  proper  form,  in  the  name  of 

the  Holy  Trinity,  or  of  Christ  alone ;  and  hence,  those  who  had 

been  baptized  by  heretics  needed  only  confirmation  (the  baptism  by 

the  Holy  Ghost)  in  order  to  their  admission  into  the  Catholic 

Ghmch.  -   "  Heresy,"  he  said,  "  brings  forth  children,  and  exposes 

them;  the  Church  takes  up  the  exposed  children,  and  nourishes 

them  as  her  own,  though  she  herself  has  not  brought  them  forth." 

This  more  liberal  view,  however,  was  upheld  by  Stephen  in  a 

spirit  of  arrogance,  in  which  we  trace  the  growing  germs  of  the 

claim  to  papal  supremacy.    He  refused  to  receive  the  envoys  who 

Vrought  him  the  decrees  of  the  African  synod ;  he  applied  to  the  great 

•ad  pious  Cyprian  the  solemn  denunciations  of  Christ  and  his  Apostle, 

M  a  ^  fidae  Christ,  fiEdse  apostle,  and  deceitfal  worker  ;*'^  and  broke  oif 

oommmuon  both  with  the  African  and  Asiatic  churches.  The  quarrel 

'     HIS  only  ended  by  the  martyrdom  of  both  bishops  in  the  Yalcrian 

lenecution.      The  Boman  practice  gradually  prevailed   and  was 

r     loade  the  law  of  the  Church  by  the  Council  of  Nicaea  (a.d.  325).^ 

f        1 24.  In  these  controversies  we  see  Cyprian  in  the  twofold  aspect 

I      of  the  firm  assertcr  of  Church  exclusiveness  and  episcopal  authority, 

^      from  a  conviction  of  their  divine  appointment,  and  the  equally 

firm  opponent  of  the  like  claims  when  made  in  the  spirit  of  personal 

;.       tnoganoe.      His  conduct  expressed  both  his  principles  and  his 

character.     **  He  was  bom  to  be  a  prince  in  the  Church,  and  in 

executive  talent  he  even  surpassed  all  the  popes  of  his  time ;  and  he 

bore  himself  towards  them  as  '  frater '  and  '  coUega/  iu  the  spirit  of 

foil  equality.     Augustine  calls  him,  by  eminence,  *the  Catholic 

bishoi^  and  Catholic  martyr;'  and  Vincentius  of  Lirinum,  *the 

light  of  all  saints,  all  martyrs,  and  all  bishops.'    Ills  stamp  of 

diameter  was  more  that  of  Peter  than  either  of  Paul  or  John. 

His  peculiar  importance  lies  not  so  much  in  the  field  of  theology, 

where  he  lacks  originality  and  depth,  as  in  church  organization  and 

discipline.     While  TertuUian  dealt  mainly  with  heretics,  Cyprian 

directed  his  polemics  against  schismatics,  among  whom  he  had  to 

condemn,  though  he  never  does  so  in  fact,  his  venerated  teacher, 

who  died  a  Montanist.    Yet  his  own  conduct  was  not  perfectly 

consistent  with  his  position;  for  in  the  controversy  on  heretical 

*  *' Pseudo-christtun,  pseudo^apostolnm,  dolosum  operarium''  (frum 
Matt  xxiv.  24,  and  2  Cor.  xi.  13),  Firmil.  Ad  Cyprian,  sub  fin. 

'  It  was  confirmed,  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  by  a  decree  of  the 
Coimcil  of  Trent.  • 
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baptism  ho  himself  exhibited  his  master^s  spirit  of  opposition  to 
Eome.  He  set  a  limit  to  his  own  exclusive  Catholic  jvinciple  of 
tradition  by  the  truly  Protestant  maxims, '  Consuetudo  sine  veritatB 
vetustas  erroris  est/  and, '  Non  est  de  consuetudine  praBScribendmn, 
sed  ratione  vincendum.'  In  him  the  idea  of  the  old  CSathoOc 
hierarchy  and  episcopal  autocracy,  both  in  its  affinity  and  in  iti 
conflict  with  the  idea  of  the  papacy,  was  personally  embodied,  so  to 
speak,  and  became  flesh  and  blood.  The  unity  of  the  Ghorch,  tt 
the  vehicle  and  medium  of  all  salvation,  was  the  thought  of  his  lift 
and  the  passion  of  his  heart.  But  he  contended  with  the  same  nsl 
for  an  independent  episcopate  as  for  a  Boman  primacy ;  and  the 
authority  of  his  name  has  been  therefore  as  often  employed  against 
the  Papacy  as  in  its  favour.  On  both  sides  he  is  the  faithful  oig^ 
of  the  churchly  spirit  of  his  age. 

'*  It  were  great  injustice  to  attribute  his  high  churchly  principlei 
to  pride  and  ambition.  It  was  the  deep  conviction  of  Uie  divine 
authority  and  the  heavy  responsibility  of  the  episcopate,  which  ky 
at  the  bottom  both  of  bis  first '  nolo  episoopari  *  and  of  his  sub- 
sequent hierarchical  feelings.  He  was  as  conscientious  in  dis- 
charging the  duties,  as  he  was  jealous  in  maintaining  the  rights,  of 
his  office.  Notwithstanding  his  bigh  conception  of  the  dignity  of  a 
bishop,  he  took  counsel  of  his  presbyters  in  everything,  and 
respected  the  rights  of  his  people.  He  knew  how  to  combine 
strictness  and  moderation,  dignity  and  gentleness,  and  to  inspirB 
love  and  confidence  as  well  as  esteem  and  veneration.  He  took 
upon  himself,  like  a  father,  the  care  of  the  widows  and  orphans,  the 
poor  and  the  sick.  During  the  great  pestilence  of  a.d.  252,  he 
showed  the  most  self-sacrificing  fidelity  to  his  flock,  and  love  for 
his  enemies.  He  forsook  his  congregation,  indeed,  in  the  Decian 
persecution,  but  only,  as  he  expressly  assured  them,  in  pursoanoe 
of  a  divine  admonition,  and  in  order  to  direct  them  during  his 
fourteen  months  of  exile  by  pastoral  epistles.  In  the  Valerian 
persecution,  he  completely  washed  away  the  stain  of  that  flight 
with  the  blood  of  his  dignified  and  cheerful  martyrdom.  He 
exercised  rigid  discipline,  though  at  a  later  period — ^not  in  perfect 
consistency — he  moderated  his  disciplinary  principles  in  pmdent 
accommodation  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  With  Tertullian, 
he  prohibited  all  display  of  female  dress,  which  only  deformed  the 
work  of  the  Creator,  and  he  warmly  opposed  all  participation  in 
heathen  amusements — even  refusing  a  converted  play-actor  per- 
mission to  give  instruction  in  declamation  and  pantomime.  He 
lived  in  a  simple  ascetic  way,  under  a  Sense  of  the  perishableness  of 
all  earthly  things,  and  in  view  of  the  solemn  eternity  in  which 
alone  the  questions  and  strifes  of  the  Church  militant  would  be 
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srfectly  settled.  *Only  alwve,'  says  he,*  *are  true  peace,  sure 
tpose,  constant,  firm,  and  eternal  security;  there  is  our  dwelling, 
lere  our  home.  Who  would  not  fain  hasten  to  reach  it  ?  There  a 
ceat  multitude  of  beloved  awaits  us ;  the  numerous  host  of  fathers, 
cetbren,  and  children.  There  is  the  glorious  choir  of  Apostles ; 
beie  the  number  of  exulting  prophets ;  there  the  countless  multi- 
ode  of  martyrs,  crowned  with  victory  after  warfare  and  suflcring ; 
here  triumphing  virgins ;  there  the  merciful  enjoying  their  reward. 
Lliither  let  us  hasten  with  longing  desire ;  let  us  wish  to  be  soon 
nth  them,  with  Christ.  After  the  earthly  comes  the  heavenly  ; 
kfter  the  small,  follows  the  great ;  after  perishableness,  eternity.' 

''As  an  author  Cyprian  is  far  less  original,  fei-tile,  and  vigorous, 
iban  Tertullian ;  but  he  is  clearer,  more  moderate,  and  more  elegant 
ind  rhetorical  in  his  style."  ^ 

S  25.  Whatever  doubts  may  have  been  raised  by  Cyprian's  flight 
from  the  Decian  persecution,  his  constancy  was  proved  by  his 
martyrdom  under  Valerian.  The  submission  of  so  eminent  a  leader 
leems  to  have  been  desired  more  than  his  death.  When  brought 
tiefore  the  proconsul,  Fatemus,  Cyprian  made  a  plain  confession 
in  answer  to  the  questions  whether  he  was  a  Christian  and  a  bishop. 
[Aug.  30,  A.D.  257.)  But  when  asked  the  names  of  his  clergy,  he 
appealed  to  the  laws  against  informers,  and  said  that  his  brethren 
wocdd  he  found  in  their  places.  He  declared  that  the  Christians 
served  one  only  Grod,  and  that  they  prayed  daily  for  themselves,  for 
all  men,  and  for  the  emperors.  As  no  persuasion  could  make  him 
sacrifice,  bo  was  banished  to  Curubis,  about  forty  miles  from  Carthage. 
From  the  Life  of  Cyprian  by  Pontius,  his  deacon  and  companion  in 
exile,  we  lemi  that  he  had  a  pleasant  abode,  and  was  cheered  by  the 
visits  of  his  friends ;  and  he  retained  the  means  of  sending  relief, 
besides  bis  letters  of  sympathy,  to  the  confessors  who  were  kept  in 
cruel  slavery  in  the  mines.^ 

At  the  end  of  a  year,  Galerius,  the  new  proconsul  of  Africa, 
recalled  Cyprian,  ordering  him  to  remain  at  his  gardens  near  Car- 
thage. This  was  only  a  preface  to  his  execution  under  the  second 
and  severer  edict  of  Valerian.     On  the  13th  of  September,  258,*  he 

'  In  his  tract  De  Mwialitaie^  which  he  composed  during  the  pestilence. 
»  Schaff,  vol.  i.  pp.  522-4. 

•  Gibbon's  eulogy  of  Cyprian's  mild  treatment  (vol.  i.  p.  558-560)  is 
well  answered  by  Mackintosh  and  Guizot  (Note,  IhvS).  Besides,  as 
Canon  Robertson  observes  (vol.  i.  p.  128),  "  It  is  very  clear,  even  from  the 
narrative  of  Pontius,  that  the  case  of  Cyprian  was  not  what  Gibbon 
professes  to  consider  it — ^an  average  specimen  of  the  treatment  of  the 
victims." 

*  The  mistake  by  which  "  St.  Cyprian,  Archbishop  of  Carthage  and 
Martyr,"  is  placed  at  Sept.  26  in  our  Calendar,  is  explained  by  Robertson, 
V0I.L  p.  117,  note  0. 


recch'cd  with  thanks  to  Ood,  while  the  Christian  spectators 
"  Let  us  go  and  be  beheaded  with  him !"  He  was  at  onoe  1 
to  a  level  space  surmounted  by  trees,  the  branches  of  which  in 
laden  with  Christians,  who  climbed  up  (says  his  biograpli 
ZacchaBus,  to  witness  their  bishop's  triumph  over  death.  ] 
down,  and,  after  praying  for  a  short  time,  bound  his  own  e 
ordered  a  present  to  be  given  to  the  executioner.  As  tfa 
struck  off  his  head,  his  blood  was  caught  in  handkeiehieff 
were  kept  as  relics.  His  body  was  laid,  for  the  time,  in  i 
bouring  spot,  "  because  of  the  curiosity  of  the  heathen,'  bi 
afterwards  removed  by  torch-light  and  buried  with  great  oe 
§  26.  Cyprian's  chief  works  relate  to  church  discipline  and 
mcnt.  His  views  on  these  subjects  are  set  forth,  reiterated, 
plied  to  the  varying  conditions  and  controversies  of  the  church 
time,  in  his  Mghty-one  Epistles  (several  being  of  great  lengt] 
bishops,  clergy,  and  churches  of  Africa  and  Borne,  to  the  oo 
to  the  lapsed,  and  to  various  others.  With  these  wo  have 
letters  to  C3rprian,  such  as  those  from  Firmilian  of  Gsbqi 
Cornelius  of  Rome.  The  familiar  epistolary  foftn  throws  a 
clear  and  vivid  light  on  the  ecclesiastical  questions  of  the  i 
any  formal  treatise.  But  Cyprian  has  also  left  us  such  a  woi 
tract  On  the  Unity  of  the  Church,^  which  has  been  called  thi 
Charta  of  the  old  Catholic  high-church  spirit.  It  was  writt 
A.D.  251,  when  the  Novatian  schism  was  at  its  height,  aD 
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Gnt  off  the  brook  from  the  fountain,  it  dries  up.  Out  of  tin's 
orthodox  Church,  episcopallj  organized  and  centralized  at  liomc, 
Cyprian  can  imagine  no  Christianity  at  all  ;^  not  only  anK)ng  tlu^ 
GnoBtics  and  other  radical  heretics,  but  even  among  the  Novatians, 
who  differed  from  the  Catholics  in  no  essential  point  of  doctrine, 
bat  only  elected  an  opposition  bishop  in  the  interest  of  their 
rigorous  penitential  discipline.  Whoever  separates  himself  from 
the  Church  is  a  foreigner,  a  profane  person,  an  enemy ;  he  condemns 
himself,  and  must  be  shunned.  No  one  can  have  God  for  his 
Father  who  has  not  her  for  his  mother.  As  well  might  one  out  of 
the  ark  of  Noah  have  escaped  the  Flood,  as  one  out  of  the  Church 
be  saved ;  because  she  alone  is  the  bearer  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
of  all  grace.  Extra  Ecclesiam  nulla  balus.'*'  To  this  class  of 
works  belongs  also  Cyprian's  treatise  On  the  Lapsed  (a.d.  250). 

To  the  department  of  practical  religion,  morality,  and  ascetic 
discipline,  belong  his  tracts  on  the  Grace  of  Ood  (246) ;  on  the 
LarcTs  Prayer  (252) ;  on  Mortality  (252)  ;  against  worldly-minded- 
nesB  and  pride  of  dress  in  consecrated  virgins ;'  a  glowing  call  to 
martyrdom ;  an  exhortation  to  liberality  ;^  and  two  tracts,  written 
in  a  noble  spirit  of  moderation  and  peace-making,  during  his  con- 
troversy with  Bishop  Stephen."  Cyprian's  two  apologetic  works 
were  the  earliest  essays  of  his  Christianity,  and  are  far  inferior  to 
those  of  TertuUian  and  Minucius  Felix,  from  both  of  whom  he  Las 
borrowed  largely  in  his  refutation  of  heathen  idolatry.'  His  Evi- 
dences against  the  Jews  is  a  collection  of  scriptural  proofs  of  tbc 
Bivinity  and  Messiahship  of  Jesus  Christ.^ 

^  ''  Christianns  non  est,  qui  in  Christi  Ecclcsia  non  est." 

*  Schaff,  vol.  i.  pp.  436-7.  '  J)e  Hahitu  Virginum. 

*  Z^  Opere  et  EleemosyniSy  written  between  254  and  256. 

*  De  Bono  Patientice,  and  De  Zelo  et  Livore, 

*  De  Idotorum  Vanitate, 

'  Tesiimonia  adv.  JudcBos,  The  collected  works  of  Cyprian  have  been 
edited  by  flrasmns,  Basil.  1520;  Manutius,  Roma3,  1563;  Kigaltius, 
Par.  1648.  The  standard  editions  are  those  of  Bishop  Fell,  Oxon.  1682, 
Amst.  1700  (and  reprints),  and  of  the  Benedictines  Baluzius  and  Prud. 
Maranos,  Par.  1726,  Venet.  1758.  There  is  a  convenient  small  edition  by 
Goldhom,  in  Gersdorf's  Biblioth,  Pair.  Lat.  vols.  ii.  and  iii.  Lips.  1830,  seq. 
The  chief  works  on  Cyprian  are :  Pearson,  Annates  Cyprianiciy  and  Dod- 
well,  Dissertationes  Cyprianicas  (in  Fell's  edition);  F.  W.  Rethberg, 
Cypnanus  nach  aeinem  Leben  und  Wirkenj  Getting.  1831 ;  Huther, 
Cyprians  Lehre  von  der  Kirche,  Hamb.  1 839  ;  G.  A.  Poole,  Life  and  Times 
of  Cyprian,  Oxford,  1840 ;  Mohler's  Patrologie,  vol.  i.  pp.  809,  seq. 
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2.  **CoiiicoDiASin,  a  lnyxnan,  who  pro- 
ably  lived  in  Africa  in  the  aeoond  half 
r  the  third  bentory,  was  oonTerted  from 
fathpniwm,  l^  reading  the  Bible,  and 
rrole,  in  nnoonth  versification  and  bar^ 
■roas  hexameters,  his  Initructioni  for 
ie  Christian  Life*  in  which  he  seeks  to 
anvert  heathens  and  Jews,  and  gives 
Bpftllent  exhortations  to  catechunens, 
dievers,  and  penitents.  The  poem  is 
ivided  into  eighty  strophes,  each  of 
lUch  is  an  acrostic,  the  initial  letters 
r  the  lines  composing  the  title  or  sub- 
let of  the  section.  This  book  is  not 
idinportant  to  the  history  of  practical 
faristlanity,  and,  under  a  rude  dress,  in 
ooneetkm  with  loany  superstitious  no- 
iooa,  it  reveals  an  humble  and  fervent 
faristian  hieart.  Like  Yietorinus,  and 
Mst  of  the  ante-Nioene  Fathers,  except 
he  Aiezandrians,  Commodian  was  a  mil- 
naiian.''f 

It  is  convenient  to  add  here  a  writer 
dio  lived  at  Uie  very  end  of  this  century, 
Dd,  In  Act,  belongs  more  strictly  to  the 
nnth: — 

8.  *'AxHOBn78,  of  Sicca  in  Numidia,  a 
sacfaer  of  rhetoric,  was  for  a  long  time 

decided  opponent  of  Christianity,  and 
mbraced  it  In  consequence  of  a  vision  in 

dream — such  visions  appear  to  have 
een  a  frequent  cause  of  conversions, 
qiecially  in  Africa— and  wrote,  about 
lie  year  304,  an  apologetic  and  polemic 
roik4  which  shows  more  address  in  the 


advemu  genlmm  Dto$  or 
atbremu  Pagano$t  in  80  chapters, 
\UaA  Ij  Bigaltiiu,  1600,  and  Bometinux  as  an 
iHBdis  to  tfae  works  of  Cyprian. 

t  soiiaii;  vd.  L  p.  earr. 

%  XWytotiwi— I  advtmu  Oentes  (or   advtniu 


refritation  of  heathenism  than  in  the  de- 
monstration of  Christianity,  lie  never 
cites  the  Holy  Scriptures;  hardly  brings 
out  in  any  way  the  specifically  Christian 
element;  and,  with  many  clever  thoughts, 
propounds  also  erratic  views,  such  as  the 
destructibility  of  the  soul  and  the  final 
annihilation  of  the  wicked,  without  method 
and  in  swelling  rhetoric,  but  with  a  cer- 
tain freshiMSs  and  vigour.  His  own  con- 
version he  thus  describes:— *0  blindness ! 
but  a  short  time  ago  I  was  worshipping 
images  Just  taken  from  the  forge,  gods 
shaped  upon  the  anvil  and  by  the  ham- 
mer  When  I  saw  a  stone  made 

smooth  and  smeared  with  oil,  I  prayed 
to  it  and  addressed  it,  as  if  a  living  jMwer 
dwelt  in  it,  and  implored  blessing^  from 
the  senseless  stock,  and  offered  grievous 
insults  even  to  the  gods  whom  I  took  to 
be  such,  in  that  I  considered  them  wood, 
stone,  and  bone,  and  fancied  that  they 
dwelt  in  the  stuff  of  such  things.*  Now 
that  I  have  been  led  by  so  great  a  teacher 
into  the  way  of  truth,  I  know  what  all 
that  is;  I  think  worthily  of  the  Worthy, 
offer  no  insult  to  the  Godhead,  and  give 
every  one  his  due.'  Upon  this  public 
confession  of  faith,  the  Biuhop  of  Sicca, 
who  at  first  did  not  trust  him,  adminis- 
tered baptism  to  Amobius.  What  after- 
wards became  of  him  we  know  not."t 


K<iti4HUM)  Lilri  yn.:  edited  by  Canter,  Antwerp, 
1582 ;  Salmaaias.  16S1 ;  OreUi,  1816 ;  and  Oohler, 
in  Oendorfs  BMioth.  Pair.  Latin,  vol.  xii.  1846. 

*  This  confenion  fiimislies  an  answer  to  tliA 
ezcnae  for  idolatry  fin  whatever  age)  that  tlie  wor- 
ship is  not  paid  to  the  images  ttiemnelveB. 

t  SchafT,  vol.  i.  pp.  027-8.  For  afoller  aoooant  of 
these  minor  Latin  writers,  see  MOhler,  PtOrclogie, 
Tol.  1.  pp.  790-808,  and  894-9S3. 


Baptismal  Dove.    Catacomb  of  Pontianus ;  seventh  century. 


Septlniul  Ceremony,  from  a  Pontlflul  at  llie  ITIiith  Qeataaf. 
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{  1.  The  proper  idea  of  the  Church,  as  the  whole  body  of  believers, 
was  preserved  duriDg  the  first  three  centuries.  But  still  there  was 
a  rising  tendency  to  that  exaltation  of  the  clergy  above  the  laity, 
which  afterwards  caused  the  former  to  be  spoken  of  as  "  church- 
men"  in  some  special  sense. 

Admission  to  the  fellowship  of  the  Church  was  made  by  the  rite 
of  Baptism,  both  in  the  case  of  new  converts  and  of  the  children  of 
Christian  parents.  Instead,  however,  of  its  being  administere<l,  as 
in  apostolic  times,  at  once  upon  the  profession  of  faith,  the  new 
convert  was  required  to  pass  through  a  course  of  instruction  in  the 
Christian  doctrines  and  of  moral  discipline,  as  a  Catechumen}  This 
stage  seems  to  have  grown  up  in  the  second  century  as  an  cx- 
teisicHi  of  the  earlier  practice  of  prayer  and  fasting  before  bajjtism ;  * 
iod  the  Catechumens  were  solemnly  admitted  to  their  course  of 
tnuning  with  prayer,  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  the  imposition  of 
hands.  They  were  called  Christians,  though  the  name  belonged  in 
its  full  sense  only  to  the  baptized.  The  catechumenato  varied  in 
length,  the  usual  course  being  from  two  to  three  years ;  but  it  was 
Bhortened  under  special  circumstances^  and  a  Catechumen  in  danger 
of  death  was  baptized  without  delay. 

Solemnity  was  added  to  the  final  act  of  admission  into  the  Church 

by  the  administration  of  baptism  at  special  seasons,  especially  those 

of  Easter  and  Whitsunday,'  as  the  feasts  commemorating  that 

resurrection  to  a  new  life  and  that  reception  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 

which  were  signified  by  baptism,  and,  according  to  the  belief 

which  soon  became  general  in  the  Church,  were  actually  conferred 

in  the  rite.^    But  the  ordinance  was  not  confined  to  those  seasons. 

"Every  hour,  every  time,  is  fitting  for  baptism,"  says  TertuUian ; 

"if  there  be  a  difference  as  to  solemnity,  there  is  none  as  to 

grace." 

After  the  example  of  the  Apostles,  a  confession  of  faith  was  re- 
quired at  baptism ;  and  such  confessions,  embodying  the  heads  of 
the  doctrinal  instruction  given  to  the  catechumens,  came  to  be  cast 
into  the  mould  of  formal  Creeds,'^  The  convert  renounced  the  devil ; 
and  a  form  of  exorcism  was  introduced  in  the  third  if  not  the 

>  See  Chap.  VI.  §  l'.  *  Justin  Martyr,  Apol,  i.  67. 

'  It  was  on  the  vigU  of  these  feasts  that  baptism  was  usually  adminis- 
tered. 

^  The  full  sacramental  efficacy  of  the  rite  is  taught  by  the  fathers  of 
the  third  century,  but  not  in  the  absolute  sense  denoted  by  the  phrase 
opus  operatum, 

*  **  The  name  given  to  these  forms  *' — symbola — "  seems  either  to  have 
meant  simply  that  they  were  tokens  of  Christian  brotherhood,  or  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  analogy  of  military  service,  in  which  the  watch' 
words  or  passwords  were  so  called." — Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  167. 
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second  century.^  About  the  same  time,  probably,  were  added 
various  symbolical  ceremonies — ^the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the  for©" 
head ;  the  kiss  of  peace,  in  token  of  admission  into  spiritoal  feUow- 
ship ;  white  robes,  figurative  of  the  cleansing  from  sin ;  and  tiie 
tasting  of  milk  and  honey,  which  were  intended  to  typify  the 
blessings  of  the  heavenly  Canaan.  The  regular  mode  of  baptism 
was  by  immersion;  but  it  was  administered  by  sprinkling  or 
affusion  to  persons  who  lay  sick  or  dying ;  and  when  perfonned  in 
such  cases  it  was  called  clinical  baptism.^ 

The  infant  children  of  Christian  parents  were  received  into  the 
Church  by  baptism,  as  the  Christian  rite  answering  to  circom- 
cision.^  This  is  implied  by  Justin  Martyr,  when  he  speaks  of  the 
capacity  of  all  for  spiritual  circumcision  by  baptism ;  but  the  fint 
ix)sitivc  witness  to  the  practice  is  Irenseus,  who  connects  it  with  the 
spiritual  new  birth.  He  says  that  Christ  passed  through  all  the 
stages  of  life  to  sanctify  them  all,  and  came  to  redeem,  throns^ 
himself,  "all  who  through  Him  are  bom  again  unto  God,  such- 
lings,  children,  boys,  youths,  and  adults.*  Origen,  who  was  him- 
self baptized  soon  after  his  birth,  derives  the  practice  from  the 
Apostles. 

Tertullian,  who  stands  alone  in  his  opposition  to  infant  baptism, 
is  one  of  the  clearest  witnesses  both  to  the  practice  and  to  its  high 
sacramental  significance  in  his  time.  "  He  condemns  the  hasteniDg 
of  the  innocent  age  *  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  intrusting  it 
with  divine  gilts,  while  we  would  not  commit  to  it  earthly  pro- 
perty. He  meets  it,  not  as  an  innovation,  but  as  a  prevalent 
custom ;  and  he  meets  it  not  with  exegetical  nor  historical  arga- 
ment,  but  only  with  considerations  of  religious  prudence.    His 

^  It  is  first  distinctly  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  Cyprian's  Council  at 
Carthage,  in  A.D.  256. 

*  "St.  Cyprian  (Epist  69)  strongly  asserts  the  sufHciency  of  this  clinical 
baptism ;  but  a  stigma  was  justly  attached  to  persons  who  put  off  thdr 
baptism  until  the  supposed  approach  of  death  should  enable  them  (as  it 
was  thought)  to  secure  the  benefits  of  the  sacrament  without  incurrii^ 
its  obligation  to  newness  of  life.  In  opposition  to  this  error,  Tertullian, 
Origen,  and  Cyprian  earnestly  insist  on  the  principle  that  right  dispositions 
of  mind  are  necessary  in  order  to  partake  of  the  baptismal  gifts,  and  warn 
against  trusting  to  the  virtue  of  an  ordinance  received  in  circumstances 
where  it  was  hardly  possible  to  conceive  that  such  dispositions  could 
exist." — Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  168. 

'  Comp.  Coloss.  ii.  11 ;  but  the  discussion  of  the  arguments  from  Scrip- 
ture on  infant  baptism  does  not  lie  within  our  province. 

♦  Adv.  ffcer,  ii.  22,  §  4. 

'  "  Quidfestinat  innocens  cetas  ad  remissionem  peccatorumf  The  innocent 
here  is  to  be  taken  only  in  a  relative  sense ;  for  Tertullian  in  other  places 
teaches  a  vitium  originiSy  or  hereditary  sin  and  guilt,  although  not  as  dis- 
tinctly and  clearly  as  Augustine." — Schaff,  vol.  i.  p.  403. 
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* 
•n  to  it  is  founded  on  his  erroneous  view  of  tLe  impos- 
»f  having  mortal  sins  forgiven  in  the  Church  after  baptism,  | 

rdinance  cannot  be  repeated,  and  washes  out  only  the  guilt 
)d  before  its  reception.  On  the  same  ground  he  advises 
adults,  especially  the  immarried,  to  postix>ne  this  sacra- 
ntil  they  shall  be  no  longer  in  danger  of  forfeiting  for 
6   grace   of   baptism    by  committing  adultery,  murder,  | 

,  or  any  other  of  the  seven  crimes  which  he  calls  mortal 
)n  the  same  principle  his  advice  applies  only  to  healthy 

n 

ittle  weight  his  remonstrance  had  with  the  African  church 
rom  the  earnestness  with  which  Cyprian  insists  on  a  very 
ptism.  In  preference  to  the  eighth  day  after  birth  (as  in 
1  of  Jewish  circumcision),  a  council  of  sixty-six  bishops 
him  decided  for  the  second  or  third  day  (a.d.  253).  The 
e  between  TertuUian  and   Cyprian  sprang  out  of  their 

f^reement  on  the  efi&cacy  of  the  sacrament;  the  one 
g  to  secure  the  forgiveness  of  past  sins,  the  other  dreading 
Ter  of  a  future  fall.  TertuUian  testifies  to  the  use  of 
in  baptism.  They  appeared  at  the  font,  not  only  on  behalf 
is,  who  are  unable  to  take  the  baptismal  vows  for  them- 
mt  as  sureties  for  adult  converts,  that  they  would  keep 
vs. 

B  case  of  infants,  the  catechumencUe  necessarily  followed 
;  nor  was  confirmation  delayed  till  that  stage  was  complete. 
3  was  originally  performed  by  the  presbyters  immediately 
)tism,  by  the  imposition  of  hands  and  anointing  with  the 
(chrism).  In  the  second  century  it  became  the  practice  to 
he  power  of  confirmation  for  bishops ;  but  in  the  East  it 

sometimes  administered  by  presbyters.    It  was  bestowed 
ts,  as  well  as  on  baptized  persons  of  mature  age ;  and  in 
urches  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  adminis- 
infants,  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  third  century.^ 
Throughout  the  Acts   and  the  Apostolic  Epistles,  each 

I  church  (whether  it  be  a  single  congregation,  or  the 
•  more  than  one  such  in  a  single  city)  is  recognized  as 
►verning  body,^  but  with  duly  appointed  officers  ordained 

arose  from  a  belief  (founded  on  John  yi.  53)  that  the  sacrament 

II  cases  necessary  to  salvation.  Waterland,  however,  in  his  tract 
t  Communion,  maintains  "that  they  gave  not  the  communion 
mfantSf  but  to  children^  perhaps  five,  sir,  seven,  or  ten  years 

that  under  a  notion  of  prudent  precaution,  rather  than  that 
necessity,  so  far  as  appears  "  ( Works^  vi.  65  ;  Robertson,  vol.  i. 

especially  Paul's  directions  to  the  whole  Church  of  Corinth  respect- 
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to  the  work  of  prcacliiDg  and  teaching,  government  and  adminis- 
tration. Such  officers  are  called  by  the  general  name  of  MiniBkn^ 
(biaKovoif  that  is,  servants)  of  Christ,  of  ELis  Gospel,  and  of  His 
Church.  But  with  the  humility  and  self-abnegation,  of  which  He 
set  the  example  by  applying  the  title  to  Himself  and  His  Apcetlei^* 
there  is  inseparably  connected  the  dignity,  authority,  and  respmai- 
bility  of  those  who  have  a  trust  so  solemn  and  awful'  as  the 
"  ambassadors  for  Christ  "*  to  reconcile  men  to  God.  The  oflBce, 
therefore,  required  spiritual  and  moral  qualifications,  and  the  in- 
ternal conviction  of  a  special  call  and  entire  devotion  to  it,  whidi 
could  come  only  from  the  Holy  Spirit ;  °  but  all  this  must  be  recog- 
nized by  the  Church,  and  ratified  by  a  solenm  dedication  to  t^ 
ministry.  This  act  was  performed  by  the  laying-on  of  the  hands  of 
the  Aix)stles,  and  of  the  elders  (that  is,  those  already  appointed  to 
the  ministry),  with  prayer.' 

But  these  sacred  functions  and  this  solemn  dedication  imparted 
no  special  sanctity  like  that  belonging  to  a  sacerdotal  caste.  Tbe 
Church  of  the  New  Testament  has  no  sacrificing  priest,  save  the 
"  great  High  Priest  who  offered  up  Himself,"  nor  does  it  know  the 
distinction  between  clergy'  and  laity.  All  true  Christians,  as  re- 
deemed and  sanctified  by  Christ,  are  "prophets,  priests,  and  Jdngs 
to  God,""^  "a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation,'*'  "the  clergy ^  (Le. 
partakers  of  the  sacred  inheritance)  over  whom  the  presbyters  are 
warned  not  to  play  the  lord.'  Such  language — ^which  is  the  more 
significant  for  the  later  Church  as  coming  from  the  lips  of  Peter- 
ing the  exercise  of  discipline,  the  orderly  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Sapper, 
the  reception  of  Christian  brethren  sent  to  them,  the  collection  of  auns, 
and  the  management  of  their  affaii's  in  general. 

'  Here  is  a  most  interesting  example  of  the  use — to  which  our  English 
language  especially  lends  itself— of  words  quite  different  in  form,  though 
of  identical  or  cognate  meaning,  to  express  the  common  or  special  stsnatt 
arising  out  of  the  same  original  idea.  The  Greek  BidKoyos  and  the  LaUn 
minister  alike  mean  servant ;  and  the  former  word  is  used  indifferently,  im 
the  Greek  Testament,  for  a  servant,  in  the  common  and  generic  sense,  for 
a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  of  Christ,  of  the  Church,  and  for  a  deacon.  The 
student's  most  indispensable  guide  in  such  cases  is  a  Greek  Concordance  to 
the  New  Testament. 

^  Matt.  XX.  26-28 ;  Mark  x.  45,  and  other  passages ;  comp.  1  Cor.  ilL  5. 

'  See  especially  1  Cor.  iv.  1  ;  2  Cor.  ii.  13,  iii.  6,  &c.         *  2  Cor.  v.  20, 

'  1  Cor.  ix.  16  ;  Acts  xx.  28,  &c. 

•  Acts  vi.  6 ;  1  Tim.  iv.  14,  v.  22  ;  2  Tim.  i.  6.  The  distinction  between 
the  special  supernatural  gifts  actually  imparted  by  the  laying-on  of  the 
Apostles'  hands  and  the  ordinary  spiritual  qualifications  for  the  office, 
of  which  the  imposition  of  hands  is  the  permanent  sign,  is  a  snbject  to  be 
pursued  by  further  study. 

^  Rev.  i.  6,  V.  10.  •  1  Peter  ii.  9. 

*  1  Peter  v.  3  :  )ui}$*  &s  KoraKvpi^^ovrts  ray  KXiipwi 
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unifies  that  the  special  priyileges,  which  had  pci'taiiied  to 
of  Levi,  as  set  apart  to  the  priesthood  and  as  having  their 
nitance  (whence  the  word  clergy)  among  the  other  trihcs, 
to  all  Christians  as  a  "  peculiar  people,**  fulfilling  the  pro- 
lyer  of  Moses, "  I  would  that  all  the  Lord's  people  were 

is  not  our  present  husiness  to  discuss  the  several  offices 
1  in  the  New  Testament,  hut  rather  to  trace,  from  the 
storical  point  of  view,  their  development  in  the  Post- 
Church.  A  word,  therefore,  must  suffice  to  point  out  the 
1  between  the  special  offices  appointed  by  Christ,  and 
yy  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  the  first  work  of  founding  the 
-Apostles,  Prophets,  and  Evangelists — and  those  who  are 
recognized,  especially  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  as  per- 
inisters — Bishops  or  Presbyters^  JDeacons  and  Deaconesses, 
Is  of  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia  appear  to  be  only  another 
tuch  ministers;  bat  the  precise  application  of  the  title  is 
ar  from  these  few  examples.' 

ming  to  the  permanent  officers  of  the  Apostolic  Churches, 
vo  distinctly  and  frequently  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
.  more  particularly  described  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles.' 

ii.  20 ;  where  the  converted  Gentiles,  received  into  the  universal 
e  called  ^^  fellow-dtizens  of  the  saints,  members  of  the  household 
e.  the  Chnrch),  huUt  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Apostles  and 
So,  in  Rev.  zxi.  14,  the  foundations  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
imes  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  of  the  Lamb, 
the  office  of  Angels,  Professor  Schafi^  observes  (vol.  i.  p.  135)  : 
obably  represent  the  whole  corps  of  officers  in  the  respective 
f  Asia,  as  the  responsible  messengers  of  God  to  them.  If  regai'ded 
rsons,  they  cannot  be  mere  members  of  a  presbytery,  but  must  be 
like  the  bishops  of  the  second  century,  though  still  materially 
)m  them  in  the  extent  of  their  charges,  and  in  their  subordination 
living  apostle  John.  We  might  call  them  congregational  bishops, 
from  the  Apostles  and  from  diocesan  bishops  of  later  times.'' 
es.  iv.  11  we  have  an  incidental  enumeration  of  the  offices  esta- 
Christ,  when  he  left  the  earth,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
I  Apostles  and  the  Prophets  and  the  Evangelists,  and  the  Pastors 
"8,  the  last  two  names  being  grouped  together  (robs  $€  iroifiivas 
iXwi)  and  evidently  describing  the  work  of  the  bishops  and 
and  (to  some  extent)  of  the  deacons.  The  term  pastor  (i*  e, 
ras  already  familiar  in  the  Old  Testament  for  those  who  had 
ht  of  the  flock,  the  people  of  God  (frequently  so  in  Jeremiah).  It 
3y  Christ  to  himself  as  "  the  good  Shepherd,"  and  to  Peter  in 
ssion,  "  Feed  my  sheep ;"  and  Peter,  in  his  turn,  bids  the  elders 
I  to  feed  the  flack  of  God  (1  Pet.  v,  1, 2) ;  besides  other  frequent 
figure.  See  especially  Acts,  xx.  28,  where  Paul  bids  the  elders 
ovs)  of  Ephesus  to  "  take  heed  to  all  the  fhck  over  which  the 
•  hath  made  you  overseers  (^iiri<rK6TvovSf  which  Wiclif  translates 
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•^I.>  BisKors  and  Fbesbytebs,  literally  Ovebseebs  and  EldebSi 
arc  uy/ivcrsaliy  admitted  to  be  terms  equivalent  to  a  oonsideraUe 
exur.t.  ard  often,  at  least,  applied  to  the  same  officers.^  Here^ 
niriir.  ol>N?*iinTy  is  apt  to  arise  from  the  severance  which  our  lanr 
C'/.a^e  makfs  Ktween  the  common  meaning  and  the  special  title^ 
which  the  Grovk  expresses  by  the  same  word,  cViCJcoiros.' 

The  rnme  of  £Jdtr,  which  we  find  in  all  nations  from  the  earliest 
time  TrAi'iSferred  from  the  sense  of  age  to  ooimcillors,  mlers,  and 
v'lher  di^rniuries.  was  already  familiar  as  a  title  of  rank  and  ofGoCi 
in  tiio  Jewish  church.*  It  was  therefore  naturally  adopted  in  the 
Chrisiiaa  churches  of  Judea,  and  those  elsewhere  formed  on  the 
n^iv.tl  of  the  Jewish  congregation,  for  the  ministers  who  were 
teaehtrs  ar.d  ]\<istors,  the  leaders  of  public  worship,  who  presided 
ivi T  the  oov.ncils  of  the  churches  and  administered  discipline.  It 
i>  the  title  universally  employed  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  wbeiQ 
we  never  re.id  of  bishops,*  In  how  general  a  sense  it  was  applied 
to  C".  ri^tia:l  ministers  is  seen  from  Peter's  exhortation  to  the  dim 
as  being  hin.self  tht  ir/t  77o?r  cJder^ 

:  lAV,.  ry.«\  tc  i"0  j>v?L^-i  (roiuBurtiv)  to  the  church  of  the  Lord."  The  reiy 
ir.!  crest ini:  caunior.ition  of  fnoctions  in  the  church  in  1  Cor.  xiL  28-30 
i!iv>  cot.  Trhea  c.irefally  examined,  imply  any  other  jj«rfiiaii*nt  offices^  bnt 
i:  he.irs  imjvrtani  testimony  to  a  great  freedom  and  diversity  in  the 
exi"'rii>e  of  spiriiual  cit^& 

*  Si^mo  ox  plain  the  title  Maitawos  as  denoting  the  ditftifs  of  the  offioei 
Tf>€cr$i^ff^5  i:s  dignstr. 

*  In  I  he  c:  fw~K'  sense  we  have  the  verb  irurKow4n  in  Heb.  xii.  15,  the 
ahsir.iot  noun  ci-.n-jcinr^  ("  visitation  '*)  in  Luke  xix.  44  and  1  Pet.  ii.  12,  and 
applied  to  I  ho  .7;  ..v.-iw  oifice  in  Acts  i.  20 ;  and  ivUrKowos  partaking  of  the 
two  souses  iu  Acts  xx.  28,  Andpguratirely  for  Christ,  "the  bishop  of  souls." 

*  2!ir?t-  fi"--^™  Genesis  1.  7.  through  the  Old  Testament,  and  espedallf  for 
the  So  vent  r  Dders,  whom  Moses  associated  with  himself  in  the  govem- 
luent  of  the  con^rocation.  In  this  sense  it  is  constantly  used  throughout 
the  iio.vpi'ls  and  in  many  passages  of  the  Acts. 

*  The  following  are  all  the  cases  in  which  the  word  occurs  as  clearlf 
a  title  01"  oihoe:  Acts  xi.  30,  xir.  23,  xt.  2,  4,  G,  22,  23,  xvi.  4,  xx.  17, 
xxi,  IS  :  1  Tim.  v.  IT;  Titus  i.  5;  James  v.  14;  1  Pet.  t.  1,  5.  The 
passage  in  Acts  xv.  2.»  is  noteworthy  as  the  earliest  description  of  a  church 
tcith  tts  ojfjcers  as  "  the  elders  and  brethren."  In  1  Tim.  v.  1  'rp€a'fiur4p^ 
NU1V  lie  otiicial.  but  the  simple  sense  of  venerable  age  seems  preferable  from 
the  irp€(r$vTfpa5  in  the  next  verse  (like  the  Tpttrfivras  and  wpta^vrtZas 
of  Titus  ii.  2,  3).  The  pass;»ge  in  1  Tim.  v.  19  looks  more  like  a  foraial 
trial  of  an  oifioe-bearer.  In  one  passage  only  (1  Tim.  iv.  14)  have  we  the 
.•^ulvtantive  irp€(r$vTfptov,  **  presbytery,"  to  denote  the  body  of  elders  in 
a  cliurch,  or,  as  some  would  say,  the  college  of  presbyters.  This  word  is 
used  for  the  Jewish  elders  (apparently  the  &mhedrin)  in  Luke  xxii.  66, 
and  Acts  xxii.  5. 

1  Peter  v.  1.  Upt(rfivT€pov5  rovs  iv  vfuv  vapatcaXv,  6  avfAwptv- 
fivTtpoSt  where  the  c<.>ntext  shows  that  the  former  word,  at  least,  is 
used  in  the  official  sense.     John  also  calls  himself  *•  The  Elder  "  (4  rptv 
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As  this  title  came  from  a  Jewish  source,  so  the  Greek  element  in 
the  Ghurches  of  Macedonia,  Asia,  and  Crete/  and  the  use  of  the 
Greek  language,  supplied  the  term  initrKonos,  of  which  bishop  is  a 
mere  ahbreviation.'  But  it  has  seldom  been  observed  in  how  few 
histances  (three  only)  this  word  is  used ;  while  at  the  same  time,  the 
iroid  elder  is  retained  as  its  equivalent,  as  we  plainly  sec,  especially 
in  the  Pastoral  Epistles.*  It  is  most  important  to  observe  that  both 
the  huhops  and  the  elders,  not  only  of  a  r^on  (as  Crete),  but  of 
angle  churches,  as  at  Jerusalem,  Ephesus,  and  Philippi,  are  always 
mentioned  in  the  plural.*  This  proves,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
office  of  teaching  and  governing  a  congregation  was  not  intrusted  to 

fih^s)  in  the  superscription  of  both  his  personal  Epistles  (2  John  1 ; 
8  John  1) ;  bnt  this  may  refer  to  his  venerable  age,  rather  than  to  his 
ndnisiry,  especially  as  it  stands  in  place  of  his  name.  Some  find  a  parallel 
in  Philemon  9,  roiovros  &v,  &s  IlavKos  wpta-fi&niSf  especially  as  *'  Paul 
the  aged "  is  of  doubtful  exactness  to  the  fact.  But  the  context  shows 
that  the  true  parallel  is  with  his  description  of  himself  as  "  an  ambassador 
in  bonds,"  on  behalf  of  Christ  (Eph.  vi.  20,  iw^p  oZ  wpt<rfit^u  ^v  a\{Krw. 
oomp.  2  Cor.  t.  20,  inr^p  Xpiffrov  olw  vptcfit^/itv). 

>  This  is  stated  specifically,  because  these  are  the  only  churches  in 

which  iwlffKowot  are  mentioned,  and  that  in  only  three  passes  (except 

that  already  noticed  in  Acts  xx.  28),  namely,  the  superscription  to  "  the 

saints  at  Philippi,  with  the  bishops  and  deacons "  (Philipp.  i.  1),  and  the 

statement  of  the  qualifications  for  a  bishop  in  1  Tim.  iii.  2,  Titus  i.  7.     In 

the  former  passage  (and  no  other)  we  have  iwiffKoirfi  for  the  office  of  a  bishop, 

'  This,  like  our  ecclesiastical  terms  in  general,  was  introduced   into 

England  by  Augustine  (of  course  in  the  Latin  form,  episcopus),  and  adopted 

into  the  English  language,  where  we  find  it  from  the  earliest  times  in  the 

forms  hisceop  and  biscop,  and  then  softened  into  bishop.     It  occurs  also  as 

a  proper  name,  not  only  that  of  Bede's  great  contemporary,  Biscop,  sur- 

named  Benedict,  but  earlier  still  in  the  regal  genealogies  of  the  Lindisfare. 

•  The  evidence  is  this :  (1)  The  two  offices  are  never  coupled  together, 

as  the  bishops  and  deacons  are  in  Philipp.  i.  1 ;  but  in  some  churches  there 

are  elders,  as  at  Jerusalem  and  Ephesus  ;  in  others,  bishops,  as  at  Philippi. 

(2)  In  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  the  qualifications  of  bishops  and  deacons  stand 

side  by  side  with  the  mention  of  elders,  for  whom  no  separate  qualifications 

are  laid  down  (comp.  1  Tim.  iii.  2,  foil,  with  1  Tim.  v.  17,  19) ;  and,  what 

is  of  itself  decisive,  Paul  directs  Titus  to  ordain  as  elders  men  of  certain 

qualifications,  for  (he  adds)  '*  a  bishop  must  be  blameless,  &c." — stating  the 

same  qualifications  more  fully  (Tit.  i.  5,  7).     The  interpretation  of  1  Tim. 

V.  17,  O/  JcoAwf  Tpo€OT»r€f  wpearfiirtpoi,  as  referring  to  an  office  of  '^  ruling 

elders,"  as  distinct  from  those  whose  office  was  to  teach,  is  inconsistent 

with  the  general  description  of  the  office ;  and  besides,  the  phrase  seems 

clearly  to  include  the  teachers  and  preachers .  mentioned  in  the  ensuing 

words  (jAdXitrra  ol  KowiSovres  iv  \6y^  Ka\  ZibaffKoKitf).     The  Ka\S>5  irpo- 

^OT&rts  denotes  the  right  discharge  of  the  office,  and  is  not  a  definition 

ef  the  ofiice  itself.     The  terms  are  still  used  interchangeably  in  the  second 

century,  by  Clement  of  Rome,  Polycarp,  and  even  by  so  high  an  asserter 

of  episcopal  authority  as  Irensus. 

^  See  Acts,  xiv.  23,  xv.  2,  4,  xx.  17 ;  Philipp.  i.  1  j  1  Tim.  iv.  4. 

G.   CH.  -£( 
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one  person ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  so  far  at  least  as  the  pontiva 
evidence  goes,  there  was  no  one  superior  to  his  colleagues  in  office. 
But  some  one  of  the  whole  body  would  almost  necessarily  act  as  a 
president ;  and  the  twofold  name  would  naturally  lead  to  his  being 
designated  as  tJie  Bishop  of  the  church. 

(2.)  The  appointment  of  seven  men  in  the  Church  of  Jenuilem, 
to  make  a  just  division  of  the  funds  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and 
sick,  was  clearly  the  origin  of  the  Deacons  (iiaKOPot,  servanis  ot  ai^ 
iendants),^  who,  in  the  Epistles,  are  joined  with  the  presbyten  and 
bishops  as  officers  of  the  churches.'  But  the  examples  of  Stephen 
and  Philip,  and  the  qualifications  which  Paul  lays  down,  suffice  to 
prove  that  the  Deacons  had  no  small  part  in  the  functions  of  teach- 
ing the  flock  and  defending  the  faith  against  adversaries.  'Whetbff 
the  "good  degree,"  which  was  the  reward  of  the  faithful  and 
efficient  deacon,'  was  an  advancement  to  the  presbytery,  or  a  repa- 
tation  such  as  that  gained  by  Stephen,  it  would  be  a  bold  attempt 
to  decide. 

Phoebe,  a  Deaconess  of  the  church  at  Genchrese,  is  mentioned  in 
one  passage;^  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  a  like  office  was hdd 
by  Tryphena,  Tryphosa,  and  Persia,  whom  Paul  praises  for  their 
labours  in  the  Lord  in  the  church  at  Rome.*  "  This  office  wta  the 
more  needful  on  account  of  the  rigid  separation  of  the  sexes  at  that 
day,  especially  among  the  Greeks.  It  opened  to  pious  women  and 
virgins,  and  especially  to  widows,  a  most  suitable  field  for  the 
regular  official  exercise  of  their  peculiar  gifts  of  self-denying  love 
and  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the  Church.  Through  it  they 
could  carry  the  light  and  comfort  of  the  Gospel  into  the  moat 
delicate  relations  of  domestic  life,  without  overstepping  their  natural 
sphere." " 

*  See  Acts  vi.  for  the  appointment  of  the  "  seven  men  of  honeet  mote,' 
and  Acts  xxi.  8,  "  Philip  the  evangelist,  which  was  one  of  the  mvenf  who 
are  not  yet  called  Deacons.  That  title  occnrs  only  in  Philipp.  i.  1,  and 
in  Paul's  description  of  the  qualifications  of  the  deacons  (1  Tim.  iii.  8, 

foil.). 

'  The  idea  of  hard  servile  labour  has  been  attached  to  the  word  from 
a  false  etymology,  as  if  it  meant  "  toiling  and  running  in  the  (f list "  («^ns). 
But  ^likKovos  or  ^i-tiKOvos  seems  rather  to  come  from  an  old  verb  SicCm^  or 
hvtiKa  (run,  hasten^  cognate  with  Bk&kw,  pursue)f  so  that  its  primitira 
sense  would  be  akin  to  that  of  ^77cXos.  The  essential  idea  contained  in 
the  word  is  that  of  willing  and  helpful  service, 

*  1  Tim.  iii.  13  :  of  yiip  leaXQs  BiaKovii<rayT€s  fit^fthy  iavrois  itaX^r  wtpt- 
iroiovvrai,  Koi  woW^v  xa^pi\<ricaf  iy  irfo-rci  rn  iy  Xpttrr^  *Ii|(rov. 

^  Rom.  zvi.  1 :  iotfiriy  ....  oZ<ray  Zuueoyoy  rrjs  iKKkiieritu  r^t  h 
Keyxpeous.  The  ecclesiastical  forms  of  the  name  are  4  S^Ucorof,  Siwc^- 
vKTo-a,  DiaconOf  Diaconissa,  *  Ihid,  12. 

*  Schaff,  vol.  i.  p.  135.  See  an  article  on  Deaconesses  in  the  Quarierlif 
Beoierc  for  October,  1860,  vol.  cviii.  p.  343. 
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{ 5.  These  indications  of  the  constitation  of  the  Apostolic  Church 
ire  so  general  as  to  include  the  first  principles  on  which  it  must 
tlvsjB  rest,  but  to  exclude  the  idea  of  a  fixed  model  for  all  time 
ttd  for  all  states  of  society.    The  very  nature  of  the  Church,  as 
Christ's  body,  necessitates  an  ever-living  growth  and  development 
and  its  composition  of  members  who  are  still  imperfect,  and  subjeoi 
fa)  do,  involves  the  development  of  error  and  corruption,  as  well  as 
of  truth  and  holiness.    The  impartial  historian,  who  has  faith  in 
3od's  promises  and  man's  high  destiny  in  Christ,  will  trace  the 
vofold  process  without  attempting  prematurely  to  "root  out  the 
ttes  from  the  wheat,"  or  to  award  praise  and  blame,  but  in  the  full 
iBiiiance  that  all  things  work  together  "  for  the  edifying  of  the 
ody  of  Christ,  till  we  all  come,  in  the  unity  of  the  faith  and  of 
16  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the 
leasure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ.*'  ^ 
When  we  find  ourselves  on  the  hither  side  of  that  gulf  which 
IS  we  have  before  said)  separates  the  Apostolic  from  the  next  age, 
e  are  almost  startled  by  the  rapid  development  which  we  can  then 
ace  onward  through  the  second  and  third  centuries.     "  The  dis- 
QCtion  between  clergy  and  laity  becomes  prominent  and  fixed ; 
boidinate  church  offices  are  multiplied;   the  episcopate  arises; 
.6  beginnings  of  the  Koman  primacy  appear;  and  the  exclusive 
dty  of  the  Catholic  Church  developes  itself  in  opposition  to 
iretics  and  schismatics.    The  Apostolical  organization  of  the  first 
ntory  gives  place  to  the  old  catholic  episcopal  system,  which,  in 
I  turn,  passes  into  the  metropolitan,  and  after  the  fourth  century 
to  the  patriarchal.     With  this  the  Greek  Church  stops,  while 
e  Latin  goes  yet  a  step  further,  and  produces  in  the  Middle 
jes  the  absolute  Papacy.      The  germs  of  this  Papacy  likewise 
tray   themselves    even   in  our  present  period,   particularly  in 
'prian."' 

§  6.  This  constitutional  development  is  to  be  traced  in  the  dis- 
LCtion  established  between  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  and  in  the 
idatioDS  of  dignity  and  office  within  the  clerical  body.  It  seems 
Kt  the  Jewish  idea  of  a  special  priesthood,  which  in  the  New 
stament  is  made  the  type  of  the  holiness  and  privileges  of  all 
jistians,  soon  came  to  be  taken  as  the  pattern  of  the  Christian 
nistry  and  its  relation  to  the  people.  Even  Clement  of  Komo 
iws  such  a  parallel  between  the  Christian  presidents  of  churches 
i  the  Levitical  priesthood,  with  whom  he  contrasts  the  "  lay- 
ji,"*  that  is,  "man  of  the  people."  Already  in  the  genuine 
istles  of  Ignatius  we  find  this  distinction,  as  well  as  the  three 

>  Ephes.  iv.  12,  13.  *  Schaff,  vol.  i.  pp.  407-8. 

•  AaXxhs  &v$pwiros,  Ep,  1  ad  Corinth,  40-44. 

^  2 
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ordei's  of  the  ministry  and  the  dignity  of  the  episcopal  office,  com- 
pletely developed,  at  least  in  principle.^  "Whoever"  (says  he) "is 
within  the  sanctuary  is  pure ;  hut  he  who  does  aujrthiDg  without 
bishop  and  presbytery^  and  deacon,  is  not  pure  in  conscience.'" 

r>y  the  beginning  of  the  tbiid  century  we  find  the  tenn  PriaA* 
ap])lied  especially  to  the  bishop,  but  also  the  presbyters ;  the  body 
of  ministers  form  a  special  "order"  in  the  Church,* sometimes  calkd 
the  "priestly  order,"  and  commonly  the  "clergy,"*  as  having  an 
office  allotted  to  them  by  God,  distinct  from  the  Christian  "people* 
or  "  laity." "  Hence  the  admission  into  the  sacred  order,  by  laying- 
on  of  hands,  was  called  by  the  name  of  ordtnationJ  In  ^is  order 
there  were  the  three  degrees,  those  of  deacon,  presbyter,  and  hUhop, 
called  ** greater  orders"  (ordines  majores),  in  contradistinction  to 
tlio  "  lesser  orders  "  (ordines  minores),  fh>m  sub-deacon  down  to 
door-keeper.^ 

*  The  difference  in  the  testimony  of  Ignatius,  dependent  on  the  genniie- 
ness  of  the  several  Epistles  ascribed  to  him,  is  only  in  degree,  but  still  it  ii 
immense. 

«  Ad  Trail,  c.  7. 

'  *Up€{>Sf  sacerdos,  and  even  ipx^^p^^s  and  summus  aacerdos  (TertoU. 
I)e  Baptism  7.;  Apost.  Const,  passim).  Tertnllian  calls  the  epiBOoptte 
or  Jo  sacerdotalis  {De  Exiiort,  Cast.  7);  but  it  seems  to  be  only  in  irony 
that  he  styles  the  Bishop  of  Rome  Pontifex  Maximus  {De  PuiJicit,  1). 
Ilippoly tus  calls  his  office  cLpxt^pareia  and  BiboffKaJJa  {Pef.  Har,  I.  ProoBnu). 
Cyprian  often  calls  the  bishop  sacerdos  and  his  colleagues  consacerdciala. 
These  Greek  and  Latin  terms  are  properly  expressed  by  the  English  word 
priest  in  its  full  and  usual  sense,  although  etymologically  it  is  merely  ft 
contraction  of  presbyter. 

*  Td^is,  ordoj  ordo  ecclesiasticus  or  ecclesice  (Tertull.  De  Monog,  11 ;  Dc 
IJolol.  7);  ordo  sacerdotalis  {De  Exhort.  Cast.  7). 

*  KXriposy  cltirus,  K\ripiKoi,  clerici,  whence  our  clerk. 

*  Aa6s,  \aiKol,  plebs. 

''  Ordinatio.  The  word  is  used  in  our  English  Bible  as  the  translation 
of  Greek  words  signifying  appointment  to,  or  establishment  in,  the  office  of  a 
minister. 

*  "  The  first  mention  of  any  inferior  office  is  in  Tertullian,  who  speaks 
of  Headers  {De  Prasscr.  41).  The  fuller  organization  of  the  lesser  orders 
comes  before  us  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Cyprian,  and  in  one  of  his  contempo- 
raries, Cornelius,  Bishop  of  Rome,  who  states  that  tin  Roman  Church  then 
numbered  46  Presbyters,  7  Deacons,  7  Subdeacons,  42  Acolyths,  and  52 
Exorcists,  Readers,  and  Door-keepers  \ap.  Euseb.  //.  E.  vi.  43).  The  business 
of  the  Subdeacons  was  to  take  care  of  the  sacred  vessels,  and  to  assist  the 
deacons  in  their  secular  duties ;  the  Acolyths  lighted  the  lamps  and  attended 
at  the  celebration  of  the  sacraments ;  the  Exorcists  had  the  charge  of  the 
energumens,  or  persons  who  were  supposed  to  be  possessed  by  evil  spirits; 
the  Readers  were  employed  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  the  services  of  the 
church.'* — Robertson,  vol.  i.  pp.  162-3. 

The  description  of  the  orders  is,  however,  varied.  Tertullian  mentions 
the  "  order  of  widows  "  (ordo  viduarum)  among  the  ordines  ecclesiastici  (l>e 
Monog.  12) ;  and  Jerome  (In  Jes.  v.  19)  makes  "  five  orders  of  the  church," 
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The  body  of  the  people  were  divided  into  two  clashes,  the  ''  be- 
iJeTen"  or  "  S&itbfal,"  ^  those  fully  established  in  church  fellowship^ 
ind  the  ** catechumens."  The  full  place  which  these  held  within 
tiie  church  (not  like  the  Jewish  and  heathen  people  outside  the 
iHwtuary)  is  recognized  by  Jerome's  enumeration  of  them  among 
tiie  ecclesiastical  orders.  Each  congregation  of  persons  living  in  the 
■me  place  was  regarded  as  the  church  of  a  neighbourhood,  under 
^  Gieek  name  from  which  we  get  our  word  parish,^ 

As  the  clergy  became  a  distinct  ordei*,  they  were  more  and  more 
leparated  from  secular  business,  and  supported  from  the  church 
tmniry^.which  was  supplied  by  voluntary  contributions  and  weekly 
eoUections  on  the  Sunday.'  This  passed,  after  the  third  century, 
ioto-  a  positive  prohibition  from  worldly  business  and  even  from 
•ooepting  trusteeships.  Moreover,  partly  from  the  same  principle 
of  separation  from  the  world,  and  partly  on  the  ground  of  ascetic 
parity,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  began  to  be  advocated,  though  not 
yet  laid  down  as  a  duty  or  enforced  as  a  law. 

The  election  of  ministers  was  either  made  directly  by  the  people, 
or  approved  by  them  if  the  designation  were  made  by  the  bishop  or 
the  clergy.  The  consent  of  the  whole  congregation  was  required, 
from  the  almost  Apostolic  age  of  Clement  of  Home  *  down  to  and 
beyond  the  development  of  clerical  authority  in  the  time  of  Cyprian, 
who  calls  this  *'  an  apostolic  and  almost  imiversal  regulation.'*  ^    In 

namely  the  three  of  the  clergy  and  the  two  of  the  laity:  '^Quinque  ecclesias 
ordines,  episoopos,  presbyteros,  diaconos,  fideles^  catechnmenos" 

The  idea  of  the  priesthood  of  all  Christians  still  survived  (sec  Irenseus 
ado,  HcBres.  iv.  8,  §  3),  especially  among  the  Montanists,  who  allowed 
even  women  to  teach  in  the  church.  Tertullian  asks,  "  Nonne  et  laici 
sacerdotes  snmus  ?"  quoting  the  passage,  '^  He  hath  made  ns  kings  and 
priests ;"  and  he  says  that,  where  there  are  no  ministers,  any  Christian 
administered  the  sacrament  and  baptized,  as  ^^  a  priest  to  himself  alone." 
Jerome  speaks  of  the  **  sacerdotium  laici,  id  est,  baptisma,"  with  refercnc- 
to  the  custom  of  requiring  the  newly  baptized  person  to  say  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  the  presence  of  the  congregation. 

^  Fideies,  from  the  term  iriorol,  which  is  one  of  the  commonest  designae 
tions  of  Christians  (those  holding  the  irfo-rts)  in  the  New  Testament. 

'  TlapoiKlii,  from  irdpotKos,  dwcUing  neir,  and  (as  a  substantive)  a  neujh' 
hour.  There  seems  to  %ave  been  originally  little,  if  any,  distinction  between 
vupouda  and  BiolKtiffis,  a  diocese. 

•  These  weekly  collections  date  from  apostolic  times  (I  Cor.  xvi.  2),  and 
Piinl  lays  down  the  principle,  as  ordained  by  the  Lord  himself,  that  **  they 
which  preach  the  Gospel  should  live  of  the  Gospel "  (1  Cor.  ix.  7-14 ;  Gal. 
Ti.  6 ;  1  Tim.  v.  17 ;  comp.  Matt.  x.  10,  Luke  x.  7) ;  but  rather  as  their 
right  than  a  law  binding  them,  for  he  himself  set  the  example  of  sparing 
the  people  and  preserving  his  independence  in  maintaining  himself  by  his 
own  labour  (1  Cor.  ix.  12-19). 

*  Epist,  1  ad  Cor.  44 :  oi/kcvSoiccCo'i^s  r^s  iKK\ri(rias  wdffris, 
«  Epist.  Ix.  3-4. 
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the  election  of  a  bishop  the  "suffragium^  of  the  people  accompuued 
and  often  preceded  the  ** Judicium"  of  the  clergy  of  tlie  diocese; 
and  elections  by  a  Bix)ntaneou8  outburst  of  the  popular  voice  were 
held  valid  in  the  cases  of  Cyprian,  and  afterwards  of  Athanasini 
and  Ambrose.  But  the  rite  of  ordination  was  necessary  for  all  gradei 
of  the  ministry.^ 

The  exercise  of  the  functions  of  teaching  by  laymen  survived 
for  some  time  the  separation  between  laity  and  clergy.  We  have 
seen  Origcn  expounding  the  Scriptures  in  the  churches  of  Jem- 
salem  and  Cajsarea  at  the  request  of  their  bishops.  The  "Apoe- 
tolical  Constitutions  "  ascribe  to  the  Apostle  Paul  a  direction,  that^ 
"  Though  \  man  be  a  layman,  if  experienced  in  the  delivery  of  in- 
struction, and  morally  worthy,  ho  may  teach ;  for  '  they  shall  all  \» 
taught  of  God.'"  Even  the  decree  of  the  Fourth  CoTincil  of 
Carthage  (398),  prohibiting  laymen  from  teaching  in  the  pieaence 
of  clergymen  and  ^vithout  their  consent,  implies  that  such  consent 
might  be  given  to  the  act. 

§  7.  In  this  more  definite  organization  of  the  Church,  the  most 
striking  feature  is  the  increase  in  the  authority  of  the  bishops,  and 
the  introduction  of  distinctions  of  rank  among  them.  Whether  or 
no  the  offices  of  bishop  and  presbyter  were  at  first  identical,  it  is 
agreed  by  all  that,  as  most  Christian  churches  had  a  plurality  of 
presbyters,  some  one  of  these  obtained,  whether  from  age,  character, 
or  ability,  the  position  of  a  president,  and  to  him  the  title  o{  Bu^ 
was  applied  in  a  special  sense,  while  his  colleagues  retained  that  of 
Presbyter}  Further,  we  have  seen  reason  to  believe  that  more  con- 
gregations than  one  were  united  in  fellowship  and  government  as  a 
church;  and,  as  such  congregations  became  stronger,  they  migjit 
become  churches  still  imder  the  oversight  of  the  bishop  of  the 
mother    church.     The  process  would  doubtless  be  modified  by 

^  The  order  of  Exorcists  formed,  in  some  cases  at  least,  an  exception  to 
this  rule.  ^^  The  Apostolical  Constitutions  (which  represent  the  Mufom 
system  as  it  was  about  the  end  of  the  third  century)  declare  that  this 
office  is  not  to  be  conferred  by  ordination,  as  being  a  special  gift  of 
divine  grace,  and  a  voluntary  exercise  of  benevolence." — Robertson,  voL  L 
p.  162. 

^  We  have  the  testimony  of  Jerome  that  originally,  before  divisions  arose 
through  Satan's  instigation,  the  churches  were  governed  by  the  common 
council  of  the  presbyters,  and  not  till  a  later  period  was  one  of  the  pres- 
byters placed  at  the  head,  to  watch  over  the  church  and  suppress  schisms ; 
and  he  distinctly  says  that  the  precedence  of  the  bishops  and  the  subjection 
of  the  presbyters  was  magis  consuetudine  quam  dispositionis  Dominica  veri' 
tatis  (Ad  Titurriy  i.  7  ;  Epist,  83,  85).  The  Roman  deacon  Hilary  (Ambro- 
siaster)  says,  "  Hie  enim  episcopus  est,  qui  inter  presbytero8  primus  ett  ** 
(Ad  1  Tim.  iii.  10).  In  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  Jewish  Sjmagiwue, 
the  presiding  bishop  has  been  compared  to  the  &.pxto-vvdyt»yo5  of  Mark  v. 
35,  36,  38,  Luke  viii.  41,  49,  Acts  xviii.  8,  17  (Schaff,  vol.  i.  pp.  419-420). 
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[  character  and  institutioiis ;  so  that  while  among  the 
ly-minded  Greeks  each  city  had  its  own  church  irnder  its 
ihop,  and  while  the  same  state  of  things  existed  in  North 
we  find  for  a  long  time  no  hishop  in  Palestine  except  at 
sm,  and  afterwards  at  the  Roman  capital  of  Ctcsarea ;  and 
had  only  one  hishop,  namely,  of  Alexandria,  down  to  De- 
(a.d.  190-235).  In  the  last  case  we  are  expressly  told  hy 
that,  ''from  Mark  the  Evangelist  down  to  the  Bishops 
8  and  Dionysius,  the  twelve  preshyters  always  placed  in 
nr  rank  one  chosen  from  among  themselves,  whom  they 
Bishop,  like  an  army  making  an  Imperator,  or  the  deacons 
om  their  own  nnmher  one  known  for  his  diligence,  whom 
U  Archdeacon."^ 

Bat  this  would  not  he  a  full  account  of  the  institution ;  for 
on  one  side,  the  Episcopate  was  thus  developed  from  the 
erate,  it  must  he  regarded,  from  another  side,  as  a  sort  of 
ation  of  the  Apostolic  office.  The  discussion  of  this  ''  Apos- 
Sticcession,"  as  a  doctrine,  lies  heyond  our  province;  hut  its 
»,  from  very  early  times,  must  he  recognized  as  an  his- 
GEUst,  and  as  the  hasis  of  the  high  authority  claimed  for  the 
ate,  not  indeed  so  much  over  the  preshytery  as  over  the 
Thus  the  genuine  epistles  of  Ignatius  consist,  for  the  most 
earnest  exhortations  to  ohey  the  hishop  and  maintain  the 
*  the  Church  against  the  judaistic  and  docetic  heretics.  But 
d  he  ohserved  that  these  exhortations  are  addressed  to  single 
B,  over  each  of  which  the  hishop  is  set,  not  as  the  repre- 
e  of  the  whole  Church  nor  even  as  the  successor  of  the 
s,  but  as  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  and  the  centre  of  unity  as 
iting  the  authority  of  God  himself.*  The  people  should 
e  ohey  him,  and  do  nothing  without  his  will.  ''Blessed 
'  who  are  one  with  the  hishop,  as  the  Church  is  with  Christy 
rist  with  the  Father."  High  as  was  the  view  of  the  office 
Id  at  the  very  heginning  of  the  second  century,  there  is  no 
on  in  Ignatius  of  diocesan,  much  less  of  a  universal  episco- 
nd  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  distinguished  from  the  rest 
lence  ahqut  bishops. 
anguage  of  Irenasus  furnishes  another  landmark,  at  the  be- 

•on.  Epist.  ad  Evangelum  (0pp.  iv.  p.  802,  ed.  Martinay) ;  Eutychii 
1.  Alex.  I.  AnncUeSj  p.  331.  Eutychius,  who  was  patriarch  of  Alex- 
.  the  tenth  century,  adds  that  the  newly  elected  bishop  (patriarchd) 
ined  by  the  other  eleven  presbyters — a  case  of  non-episcopal  ordi- 
» the  episcopate. 

grKoros  ecs  r6icov  B^ov  vpoKaO'fujLcvos,    In  the  very  strength  of  the 
of  Ignatius  some  see  a  sign  that  the  episcopate,  in  this  very 
iew  of  it,  was  ^^  as  yet  a  young  institution,  greatly  needing  com- 
.11.V— Schaff,  vol.  i.  p.  422, 
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ginning  of  the  third  century.  This  father,  the  great  opponent  of 
Guosticism,  unites  with  Ignatius  in  upholding  the  episcopate  as  ft 
centre  of  unity  against  heretics,  hut  his  idea  of  the  office  is  at  once 
lower  and  higher.  '*  He  represents  the  institution  as  an  office  of 
the  whole  Church,  and  as  the  continuation  of  the  Apostolate,  as  the 
vehicle  of  the  Catholic  tradition,  and  the  support  of  doctrinal  nnitj 
in  opposition  to  heretical  vagaries.  He  exalts  the  bishops  of  the 
original  apostolic  churches,  above  all  of  the  Church  of  Borne,  and 
speaks  with  great  emphasis  of  an  unbroken  episcopal  succession."^ 
Equally  strong  is  the  language  of  TertuUian  before  his  lapse  to 
Montanism ;  but  after  that  change  he  insists  on  the  priesthood  of 
the  laity,  as  opposed  to  the  claims  of  bishops  to  represent  the 
Church. 

By  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  episcopal  authority  hai 
reached  its  full  development  in  the  writings  of  Cyprian.    In  his 
view  the  bishops  are  the  channel  through  which  the  Holy  Ghoiti     \ 
given  by  Christ  to  the  Apostles,  is  bestowed  in  an  unbroken  suo*     i 
cession,  for  the  life  of  the  Church  and  the  efficacy  of  her  ordinances.     | 
**  The  Bishop  " — says  he—"  is  in  the  Church,  and  the  Church  is  in     i 
the  Bishop,  and  if  any  one  is  not  with  the  Bishop^  he  is  not  in  the 
Church."^    Cyprian,  moreover,  regards  the  whole  Episcopacy  as 
one  office,  having  (in  the  technical  phrase)  a  solidarity  answering 
to  that  of  the  Church.'    Thus  the  growing  idea  of  a  visible  unity  in 
the  Church  is  embodied  in  the  unity  oif  its  first  order  of  ministerti 
As — says  Cyprian — the  Church  is  one  body,  divided  by  Christ  into 
many  members  through  the  whole  world,  so  one  episcopate  is  diffused 
through  the  concordant  numbers  of  many  bishops.*    And  just  be- 
cause each  bishop  is  but  a  member  of  the  episcopate,  he  represents, 
in  his  own  diocese,  the  authority  of  the  whole.    But  his  authority 
is  not  independent  of  the  presbyters ;  and  Cyprian  himself  under- 
took nothing  of  importance  without  their  atlvice.    As  late  as  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century,  the  fourth  Council  of  Carthage  declared 
the  sentence  of  a  bishop  without  the  concurrence  of  his  clergy  to  be 
void  (a.d.  398).    The  same  Council  decreed  that,  in  the  ordination 
of  a  presbyter,  all  the  presbyters  present  should  join  with  the 
bishop  in  the  imposition  of  hands. 

§  9.  llie  smaller  bodies  of  Christians  scattered  about  country 
districts  were  brought  under  episcopal  supervision  either  by  itine- 
rant visitors  (nepiobevTai,  visitatores),  or  by  means  of  resident 
assistants  to  the  bishop,  called  "  country  bishops "  (Chorepiscapi)^* 

»  Adv,  Hcsr,  iii.  3,  §§  1,  2,  iv.  33,  §  8 ;  Schaff,  vol.  i.  p.  423. 

'  Cyprian,  Epist.  Ixvi.  3. 

■  '^Episcopatus  unus  est,  cujus  a  singulis  m  solidum  pars  tenetnr." 

*  Epist,  Iv.  20. 

•  The  x<^c^^<'''coiros  is  also  called  vicaritts  episcopi,  tillanus  epuxopuff 
vicanus  episcopus,  as  opposed  to  the  cathedralis  epiacopus* 
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who  ranked  between  the  bishop  and  the  presbyters.    They  first 
appear  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  third  century. 

{ 10.  As  the  several  churches  became  thus  more  fully  organizt«d, 
ihey  tended  to  nnion  in  larger  masses.  From  the  earliest  times,  the 
pastors  of  neighbouring  churches  met  for  consultation  as  occasions 
arose ;  and  the  custom  of  holding  such  "  synods "  *  regularly,  once 
or  twice  a  year,  was  established  by. the  end  of  the  second  century.* 
Soch  meetings  were  naturally  h^^Fat  the  chief  city  of  each  province 
or  district,  and  the  church  of  .this  Metropolis  came  to  be  regarded 
u  a  sort  of  Mother  Church  to  those  around  it.  Its  bishop  was 
naturally  the  president  of  the  assembled  clergy,  and  their  reprc- 
■entatiye  in  communicating  with  other  churches.  This  occasional 
position  grew,  of  course,  into  a  sort  of  permanent  dignity  and  pre- 
cedence. In  accordance  with  the  tendency  for  the  growing  organi- 
zation of  the  Church  to  follow  that  of  the  Empire,  the  bishops  of 
flach  churches  were  called  Metropolitans  (Mi^r/joTroXtVai).  A  superior 
dignity  attached  also  to  the  "apostolic"  or  "mother  churches,"'  as 
planted  by  the  Apostles  themselves,  and  therefore  the  surest  de- 
positaries of  apostolic  doctrine  and  practice.  Both  causes  of  pre- 
cedence were  united  in  the  Churches  of  Antioch,  Alexandria,  and 
Bome^  which  were  the  capitals  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the 
Empire  (inapxiaC),  Their  Metropolitans  appropriated  the  title  of 
Archbishop,  which  had  before  been  given  to  all  Metropolitans,  and 
afterwards  that,  of  Patriarch,  which  had  been  an  honorary  title 
of  all  bishops,  especially  in  the  East.  The  same  title  was  given 
to  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  the  mother  Church  of  Christendom, 
and  afterwards  to  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  the  new  capital 
of  the  Empire.  It  was  first  applied  in  this  special  sense  by  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  (a.d.  451). 

The  sphere  in  which  a  bishop  presided,  whether  it  were  a  city, 
a  district^  or  a  province,  was  originally  called  simply  his  "  neigh- 
bourhood" or  parish  {irapoiKia)}  But  when  Constantine,  in  re- 
modelling the  empire,  applied  the  name  of  diocese  (Bioiicrja-is)  to 
the  larger  divisions,  each  of  which  contained  several  provinces 
(jttrapxiai),  the  same  name  was  adopted  in  an  ecclesiastical  sense  for 
the  sphere  of  a  Patriarch,  or,  as  the  chief  bishop  of  a  diocese  was 
also  called,  an  exarch.  But  (perhaps  from  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
word),"  it  was  soon  restricted  to  the  sense  which  it  has  since  re- 
tained, the  province  of  every  bishop. 

•  :i^oBos,  a  meeting,  *  Can.  Apost,  36  j  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  163. 

•  Sedes  apostolicce,  matrices  eccksioB,  *  See  above,  p.  181. 

•  AioIktio'is  signified  originally  the  management  of  a  household,  and  hence 
ony  kind  of  administration,  and  in  this  sense  it  was  used  as  equivalent  to 
the  Roman  provinda  (which  has  the  same  sense),  and  it  was  applied  espe- 
cially to  the  smaller  administrative  districts.     Its  ultimate  use  m  etde- 
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§  11.  The  claims  which  ripened  into  the  supremacy  of  the  Bishop 
of  Borne  over  the  Western  Chnrch  had  already  been  pot  forward, 
and  to  a  great  extent  admitted,  during  the  first  three  centaries. 
Arising  naturally  out  of  the  civil  supremacy  of  the  capital,  the  pre- 
tensions of  Rome  were  supported  by  the  fiction  of  Peter's  bishoprio 
there,  and  also  by  the  equally  groundless  statement,  that  the 
Church  was  founded  by  FauU  Such  a  claim  has  been  yainlj 
sought  in  the  exhortations  which  Clement  addresses,  not  in  his  own 
name,  but  in  that  of  the  Eoman  Church,  to  the  sister  Church  of 
Corinth.  Ignatius,  in  writing  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  assigns  to  it 
a  precedence,  not  in  authority  but  in  love^  and,  curiously  enough, 
he  neither  addresses  nor  names  its  bishop. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  century  we  first  find  a  "  precedence* 
assigned  by  Ircnasus,  not  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  as  the  successor  of 
Peter,  but  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  the  Chief  centre  of  the  apoi- 
tolical  tradition  derived  from  Peter  and  Paul.  It  is  just  becanN 
that  apostolical  tradition  is  preserved  by  all  the  churches  every- 
where, that  these  churches — ^he  does  not  say  ought  to  submit  fc>— 
but  must  needs  agree  vnth  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  writer  gaie 
a  practical  commentary  on  his  words  when,  himself  "agreeing  with" 
]5ishop  Victor  about  Easter,  he  rebuked  him  for  breaking  off  fellov- 
sliip  with  the  Asiatic  churches ;  and  those  churches  answered  the 

siiistical  language  may  be  connected  with  the  idea  of  a  bishop's  **  behaving 
himself  in  the  house  of  God,  which  is  the  church  **  (1  Tim.  iii.  15).  We 
find  it,  indeed,  applied  to  every  kind  of  ecclesiastical  division,  the  province 
of  a  patriarch,  or  a  metropolitan,  or  a  bishop,  down  to  the  district  of  • 
single  church. 

The  term  seat  (Ka04^pa)  or  see,  for  the  place  which  is  the  centre  of  • 
bishop's  diocese,  was  derived  from  the  actual  seat,  or,  as  it  came  to  be 
called,  throne,  occupied  by  the  bishop  in  his  church  (firiita  koI  $p6yos  ti^^ 
\os,  Euseb.  //.  E.  vii.  30,  in  contradistinction  to  the  ie^epoi  Op6voi  of  the 
presbyters).  In  this  sense  Eusebius  speaks  of  the  iaroirroXiKhs  Opivos  of 
St.  James  at  Jerusalem  (vii.  19,  32) ;  and  St.  Mark's  chair  was  shown  at 
Alexandria.  But  the  word  is  found  in  the  secondary  sense  of  sm  as  early 
as  Tcrtullian,  who  uses  the  phrase  Cathedrce  Apostolorum  for  the  apostolicu 
succession  of  bishops  in  the  KcclesUe  Apostolorum. 

^  In  the  famous  passage  of  Irenseu$>,  which  claims  the  agreement  of  the 
whole  Church  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  has  the  precedence  as 
founded  by  the  two  most  illustrious  Apostles,  Peter  and  Paul,  it  is  aloo 
absurdly  called  the  oldest  church  {Ado,  IIcBr,  iii.  3,  §  2).  The  passage  is 
found  only  in  the  Latin  version,  the  reading  of  which  is  somewhat  doubt- 
ful :  '^  Ad  banc  enim  ecclesiam  propter  potentiorem  (Massuet  conjectures 
potior  em)  principalitatem  necesse  est  omnem  convenire  ecclesiam,  hoc  est 
eos  qui  sunt  undique  fideles,  in  quft  semper  ab  his  qui  sunt  undique  con- 
servata  est  ab  apostolis  traditio." 

*  UpoKaOrififtni  rrjs  i-ydirris.  Compare  Paul's  language  about  the  faith 
of  the  Roman  Church  (Rom.  i.  8).  Some  Roman  Catholic  divines  arbitrarily 
put  on  TTJs  iiydmis  a  concrete  sense,  as  if  it  meant  the  Church  united  in  love. 
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Boman  Bishop's  dictation  by  appealing  to  their  own  "apostolical 
tradition."  The  same  kind  of  precedence,  and  on  the  same  groiiDds, 
18  maintained  by  TertuUian  in  his  earlier  writings ;  but  the  bitter 
inmy  with  which,  after  his  lapse  to  Montanism,  he  calls  the  Roman 
Bishop  ^'pontifex  maximus"  and  "episcopus  episcoporum,"  furnishes 
some  evidence  of  the  growth  of  the  claim  to  supremacy.  The 
eridenoe  derived  from  Hippolytus,  the  vehement  opponent  of  the 
Bbhops  Zephyrinus  and  Callistus  for  their  lax  discipline,  goes  no 
fnr&er  than  the  claim  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  to  supremacy  in  his 
own  diocese,  and  to  exemption  from  being  deposed,  even  for  mortal 
lin. 

Cyprian  is  the  first  eminent  advocate  of  the  superiority  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  as  the  successor  of  Peter,  on  whom  Christ  founded 
His  Church,^  and  to  whom  He  gave  the  commission,  "Feed  my 
iheep."  He  calls  the  Church  of  Rome  "  the  chair  of  Peter  and  the 
chief  Church,  whence  the  unity  of  the  priesthood  had  its  source  '*— 
"the  root  and  mother  of  the  Catholic  Church." '  In  this  view  unity 
is  still  the  prevalent  idea;  and,  just  as  Cyprian  regards  Christ's 
commission  to  Peter  as  the  bond  of  unity  among  the  Apostles,  who 
were  like  him  endowed  fully  with  their  Master's  authority,  so  he 
claims  equality  and  independence  for  all  bishops,  as  all  equally  the 
successors  of  the  Apostles.  He  addresses  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  not 
as  Fidher  (JPapa,  Pope),  but  as  his  brother  and  colleague ;  and,  in  the 
controversy  about  heretical  baptism,  he  does  not  scruple  to  charge 
Bishop  Stephen  with  error  and  abuse  of  power.  So,  too,  the  Ca{)pado- 
clan  Bishop,  Firmilian,  the  disciple  of  Origen,  while  acknowledging 
the  Bishop  of  Rome's  precedence,  turns  the  ground  of  it  into  a  rebuke, 
telling  him  that  **  he  ought  to  abide  on  the  rock  foundation,  instead 
of  laying  a  new  one  by  recognizing  heretical  baptism." 

"  From  this  testimony  it  is  clear  that  the  growing  influence  of 
the  Boman  see  was  rooted  in  public  opinion,  and  in  the  need  of 
unity  in  the  ancient  Church.  It  is  not  to  be  explained  at  all  by 
the  talents  and  ambition  of  the  incumbents.-  On  the  contrary,  the 
personality  of  the  thirty  Popes  ^  of  the  first  three  centuries  falls 

*  So  early,  and  indeed  much  earlier,  is  the  great  misinterpretation  of 
the  text,  which  is  blazoned  round  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  (Matt. 
ztL  18).  Concerning  the  true  sense — that  the  Rock,  of  which  Peter's  name 
was  but  the  symbol,  is  Christ  himself — see  the  N.  T.  Hist,  chap.  ix.  §  14. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  text  is  not  found  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark, 
which  is  believed  to  have  been  written  under  the  direction  of  Peter  himself. 

'  "  Petri  cathedram  atque  ecclesiam  principalem,  unde  unitas  sacerdo- 
talis  exorta  est "  {Epist.  lis.  19,  ed.  Goldhorn) :  *^  ecclesise  catholics  radicem 
et  matricem  "  {Epist,  xl.  2). 

*  This  retrospective  use  of  the  title,  in  accordance  with  Roman  Catholic 
custom,  is  apt  to  mislead.    The  **  onomatopoetic "  word  papa  or  pappa^ 
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quite  remarkably  into  the  background ;  though  they  are  all  canon- 
ized saints,  and,  according  to  a  later,  but  very  doubtful  traditioiii 
were  also,  with  two  exceptions,  martyrs."  ^  After  remarking  on  tk 
absence  from  the  list  of  the  great  names  among  the  fetthers,'  Pro- 
fessor Schaflf  adds : — "  It  is  further  worthy  of  remark  that  just  the 
oldest  links  in  the  chain  of  Eoman  bishops  are  veiled  in  impenetraUe 
darkness.  While  Tertullian  and  most  of  the  Latins  (and  the  pseudo- 
Clementines)  make  Clement  the  first  successor  of  Peter,  IreiUBUiy 
Eusebius,  and  other  Greeks  (with  Jerome  and  the  Roman  catalogoe) 
give  him  the  third  place,  and  put  Linus  and  Anacletus  between  hiffl 
and  Peter." 

§  12.  The  growing  organization  of  the  Christian  Churches  is  ood- 
ncctcd  at  every  step  with  the  attempt  to  embody  the  idea  of  ibfl 
unity  of  the  Church  Universal — the  body  of  Christ,  of  whwh  both 
individual  Christians  and  the  several  churches  formed  by  their  muoo 
for  worship  and  fellowship  are  the  members — ^in  the  **  Holy  Catholic 
Church  '^  ^  of  the  Apostles*  Creed,  or,  as  it  is  called  more  foil/ 
in  the  Niceue,  the  "  one  Holy  Catholic  Apostolic  Church.'*  * 

This  idea  is  common  to  the  great  teachers  of  the  second  and  third 
centuries,  as  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  without  reference  to  any  distiu^ 
tion  between  the  visible  and  invisible  Church.  Springing  from  the 
sentiment  of  mutual  love  and  common  brotherhood  in  Christ,  it 
assumed  a.  more  definite  and  harder  form  through  the  conflict  with 
heresy ;  and  it  was  only  in  accordance  with  human  nature  that  the 
antagonistic  element  should  prevail,  and  that  the  comppehensive 
term  "  Catholic"  was  used  specially  to  exclude  all  that  was  deemed 
"heretical"  and  "schismatic."  The  development  of  this  doctrine 
of  Catholic  unity,  like  that  of  the  episcopate  which  is  doaely 

which,  from  the  very  construction  of  the  organs  of  speech,  is  one  of  the 
first  uttered  by  infant  lips,  is  found  as  early  as  Homer  for  faiher  {Od,  vi 
57,  vdinra  <l>l\\  in  the  vocative ;  and  in  //.  v.  408,  the  derived  verb,  fur 
rraiies  vamrdCovffiy,  "  children  call  him  papa ").  In  early  eeclesiaBtiad 
Latin  it  was  applied  to  bishops  in  general,  like  irarpidpxv^  in  Greek  (Ter- 
tull.  I)e  Pudic.  13).  But,  curiously  enough,  the  common  and  special  sensei 
of  the  two  words  got  transposed  in  the  two  churches ;  and  at  the  present 
day  every  Romish  priest  is  called  "  father  "  (pater)  and  every  Greek  priest 
*'  pope  "  Qpapa),  The  use  of  Papa  (Pope),  as  the  pre-eminent  title  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  is  first  clearly  found  in  Ennodius  of  Pavia,  about  AJ)i 
500  (Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  560).  *  SchaflF,  vol.  i.  pp.  430-1. 

*  Jerome's  list  of  136  "  Illustrious  Men  "  of  the  first  four  centuriei 
contains  only  four  Roman  bishops,  Clement,  Victor,  Cornelius,  and  Damasai ; 
and  they  wrote  only  a  few  Epistles. 

'  Sancta  Ecclesia  Cathoiica. 

*  The  clause  belongs  to  the  addition  to  the  Nicene  Creed  made  by  the 
Council  of  Constantinople  (a.d.  381).  Its  form  should  be  noticed — ''Credo 
unam  sanctam  catholicam  ecclesiam " — not  ''  credo  in  (fls),"  as  in  the 
clauses  declaring  faith  in  the  Divine  Persons. 
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OQnnected  with  it,  may  be  traced  through  the  writings  of  Ignatius, 
Tiemeos,  and  Cyprian,  in  whose  work  'On  the  Unity  of  the 
Church'  it  culminates.  Nor  is  it  taught  less  plainly  by  Ter- 
tollian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Origcn,  though  they  were 
'themselves  accused  of  departure  from  Catholic  truth.  It  was 
Tertullian  that  first  made  the  famous  comparison  of  the  Church 
to  Koah's  Ark,  to  signify  that  **  Out  of  the  church  there  is  no 
nlTttion."  "  The  Church,"  says  Irenaeus,  "  is  the  dwelling-place 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  earth ;  where  the  Church  is,  there  is  also 
the  Sjarit  of  God,  and  where  the  Spirit  of  God  is,  there  is  the 
Ghnrdi  and  all  grace."  ^ 

f  13.  The  Catholic  unity  of  the  Church  was  exhibited  and  upheld, 
lod  its  Yoioe  found  utterance,  in  those  Synods  or  Councils^  which 
we  have  had  occasion  to  mention.'    Whether  such  assemblies  were 
Itrger  or  smaller,  each,  if  duly  convened  and  constituted,  was  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  could  speak  with  authority ;  for,  when  a  matter 
of  dispute  arose  between  brethren,  Christ  had  bidden  them  to  '*  tell 
it  to  the  Church ; "  and  He  had  given  the  promise,  "  Where  two  or 
three  are  ffatliered  together  in  my  Name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of 
them."  '    To  this  principle  a  precedent  was  added  from  the  meeting 
at  Jerusalem  to  decide  on  the  differences  in  the  Church  of  Antioch; 
and  the  same  divine  guidance  was  recognized  in  their  decisions.^ 
That  precedent  was  also  followed  in  the  constitution  of  the  primitive 
councils.    In  the  time  of  Cyprian,  not  only  the  bishops  and  pres- 
byters, but  confessors  and  some  chosen  laymen,  took  part  in  the 
proceedings,  though  with  unequal  powers  of  voting ;  ^  and,  as  the 

*  Ado.  MoBT.  iii.  24. 

*  See  above,  §  10.  The  word  Concilium  is  first  used  in  the  ecclesiastical 
sense  by  Tertiilliaii  {De  Jejun,  13  ;  De  Fudicit.  10) ;  StJvoSoj,  first  in  the 
Apost.  Oonstit.  v.  20,  and  Canons,  c.  36  or  38 ;  also  in  Euseb.  B.  E.  y.  23, 
&C.  The  Latin  and  Greek  words  were  at  first  equivalent ;  but  in  medieval 
times  Council  was  used  for  provincial,  Synod  for  diocesan  assemblies. 

»  Matt,  xviii.  20. 

*  Acts.  XV.  The  f8o(c  ry  ayiep  irve^fiari  Ka\  riiMiv  (of  verse  28)  is  echoed 
(for  example)  in  th|f/'  Placuit  nobis  Sancto  Spiritu  suggerente  "  of  the 
Council  of  Carthage,  a.d.  252  (Cyprian.  Epist.  liv.). 

*  The  Council  of  Carthage,  upon  Heretical  Baptism  (about  256),  was 
attended  by  87  bishops,  very  many  priests  and  deacons,  and  most  of  the 
common  people  (maxima  pars  plebis) ;  but  in  its  Acts  the  bishops  only 
appear  as  voters  (Cyprian.  0pp.  pp.  329-338).  The  Acts  of  other  early 
cooncila,  however,  are  signed  by  the  presbyters  and  deacons  after  the 
bishops.  So  to  the  councils  upon  the  Lapsed,  Cyprian  summoned  the 
bishops  and  clergy,  the  confessors  and  laicos  stanies  (i.e.  laymen  in  good 
standing,  whatever  that  may  mean),  and  the  Roman  clergy  write  to 
Cyprian  about  a  synodical  consultation  of  the  bishops  with  the  priests, 
deacons,  confessors,  and  laicis  stant^us  (Cyp.  Epist.  31).  The  like  order 
is  found  in  synods  of  the  third  century  in  Syria  and  Spain. 
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councils  wcro  held  in  pablic,  tbe  voice  of  the  whole  commnnity  wai 
heard,  sometimes  not  without  an  influence  on  tbe  dedsion.  la 
course  of  time,  not  only  the  laity,  but  tlie  inferior  clergy,  wore  ex- 
cluded. After  the  Council  of  Nicasa  Ca.d.  325)  the  bishops  akne 
sat  nud  voted,  and  that  not  as  the  representatives  of  their  dmichei^ 
but  as  the  successors  of  the  Apostles. 

The  earliest  councils  were  convened  for  dealing  with  a  amfKH 
versy  or  heresy  as  the  emeigencies  arose,  and  they  were  com- 
posed of  as  many  representatives  of  churches  as  could  be  gathered 
from  neighbouring  places  and  provinces.  The  first  of  this  Innd 
known  were  those  in  Greece,  mentioned  by  Tertullian;^  thow 
convened  in  Asia  Minor  against  the  Montanists  about  the  middle 
of  the  second  century;'  and  those  held  both  in  the  East  and 
West  on  the  question  of  Easter  in  the  latter  part  of  the  stme 
century.' 

The  more  regular  Councils  are  of  four  kinds,  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  district  represented  in  each.    (1)  It  was  in  Greece^ 
where  the  people  were  accustomed  both  to  civic  organization  and  to 
united  council  in  their  amphictyonies  (which  survived  down  to  this 
time),  that  the  custom  began  of  holding  stated  meetings  once  or  twice 
a  year,  in  the  "  parish "  of  each  bishop,  on  the  model  abeady  ex- 
plained.   Such  synods  are  first  expressly  mentioned  in  the  thiid 
century,  when  they  had  no  doubt  been  long  established  as  a  matter 
of  convenience.     They  correspond  to  the  Diocesan  Councils  of  later 
times.    (2)  Provincial  Councils  were  held  for  consultation  among 
the  churches  of  a  whole  province,  under  the  Metropolitan,  whoie 
presence  was  essential  to  constitute  a  "perfect  synod."*    These 
also  had  probably  become  a  regular  part  of  the  organization  of  the 
Church  some  time  before  they  are  first  mentioned,  in  the  middle  of 
the  third  century,  by  Cyprian  in  the  West  and  by  Firmilian  in  the 
East,  where  they  met  in  Asia  regularly  and  of  course  (necessario) 
once  a  year  for  purposes  of  discipline.'    (3)  The  councils  of  a  patri- 
archate, primacy  or  exarchate  (that  is,  of  a  diocese  in  the  old  sense), 
do  not  appear  as  regular  annual  assemblies  till  the  latter  part  of 
the  fourth  century,  though  their  typo  is  seen  in  the  early  councils 
held  on  special  emergencies.     They  were  called  national  (regionis), 
plenary,  universal,  or  general ;  •  and  Tertullian  speaks  of  such  a 
council  as  a  representation  of  the  whole  Christian  name.^    (4)  But 

»  De  Jejun.  13.  «  Euseb.  ff.  E,  v.  16.  »  Ibid,  24. 

*  'S.i&voZos  reXcia,  Condi.  Antioch.  Can.  16  (a.d.  341). 
'  *'  Councils  of  the  Churches  "  are  already  named  by  Tertullian  as  if  ihtj 

were  an  ordinary  institution  (De  Pudicit.  10). 

*  PUn^xniam,  Unioersaley  Oenerale.    The  regular  name  of  the  primatial 
council  of  Africa  was  Universale  Annitersariwn, 

'  Heprcesentatio  totius  Christiani  nominis  (Tertull.  /.  c). 
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1  muversality  had  a  practical  limit,  till  the  central  authority  of 
Empire  became  GhristiaD.  Then  for  the  first  time  Confltantinc 
emhled  a  Council  of  the  whole  Church  throughout  the  Roman 
ipre,  and,  as  fiar  as  possible,  throughout  the  whole  world.  This 
ODcil,  held  at  Nicsaa  in  Biihynia,  in  a.d.  325,  was  the  first  of 
■e  called  (EcuiiEincAL,^  or  Oeneral,  Universal^  and  Plenary  in 
I  widest  sense.  The  decrees  of  such  a  Council  were  regarded  as 
ring  the  certainty  derived  from  ^'  the  consent  of  the  universal 
juch."* 

'  The  phrase  ^  olKovfidrn  (sc.  yrf),  literally  '*  the  inhabited  earth/'  was 
id  to  denote  the  whole  civilized  world,  and  also  the  Roman  Empire.  In 
)  time  of  Constuitine  the  latter  sense  corresponded  very  nearly  (though 
b  ezdiudvely)  to  the  extension  of  the  Church,  and  it  described,  of  course, 
i  regions  from  which  bishops  could  be  assembled  at  the  call  and  under 
i  protection  of  the  Emperor.  But  that  the  ecclesiastical  sense  of  '*  (Ecu- 
fldcal "  was  not  limited  to  the  Empire  is  proved  by  the  phrases  used  by 
gOftin  and  Snlpicius  Severus,  totuu  orbis,  ex  toto  orbCj  plenarium  universcB 
fetiof,  plenarium  ex  univerao  orbe  ChrisHano, 
*  **  Universalis  ecclesise  consensio  "  (Augustin.  J)e  Bapt  c.  Donat  vii.  53). 
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▲J. 

1.  Tbe^rttofNiOBA 325 

3.  The  First  of  Constaktikofle 381 

3.  The  Council  of  Ephsstts 431 

4.  The  Conncil  of  Chalcedon 451 

6.  The  Second  of  Cokstaktikoplr 653 

6.  The  7%{rd  of  CONSTAMTINOPLE 680 

7.  The  Second  of  Nicjba 787 

hus  Jfieeea  both  opens  and  closes  the  list    Respecting  the  difference  between  the 
ek  and  Latin  Churches  as  to  the  Eighth  General  Council,  see  Chap  XX.  $$  16, 16. 
here  are  several  Roman  Catholic  Councils  which  claim  to  be  GcneraL    The  two 
rt  are  that  of  TreTU,  1646,  and  that  of  Rome,  1869-70. 


Ik  Slxlh  OeoMrj,  M  Kilb  Louuh. 
CHAPTEK  Vin. 

THE  ■WOfiSHIl'  AND  SACRAMENTS  AND  FESTITALS 
OP  THE  PRIMITIVE  CHUECH. 


§  1.  PLiCia  FOR  Worship  —  Primitive  worship  in  private  housei  —  Th» 
Pulpit  nad  Table  or  Altar.  §2.  Churches  aa  special  buildinga  — Their 
internal  arrangement.  §  3.  Primitive  Fosu  op  WoasHip— TMtimonj 
uf  Pljnj  —Account  of  Jastia  Uxrtyr.  g  4.  Early  Christian  Kfinna  ud 
Singing.  §5.  The  Lord's  Suffer  or  EucnABiffr  —  Domestic  and  infmt 
Communioa.  §6.  The  Agapw  or  Lore-FeaeCa ;  in  the  Apoetalic  and 
following  age  —  Proceedings  at  the  Lore-Fe.ists  —  Their  corruption  ud 
other  cansea  of  their  dodinc  —  Atteui^its  to  revive  the  Love-Fenatd  — 
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final  CMsation.  §  7.  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  —  Ignatius,  Justin 
r,  and  Irenens  —  Views  of  Tertullian  and  Cyprian — Of  Clement 
rlgen.  §  8.  Early  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice.  §  9.  Dis- 
V  ZH  XBB  Eablt  Chubch*— The  Penitents  and  Penitential  Discipline 
toratiott  of  the  Penitents  —  Ecclesiastical  Absolution.  §  10.  Mul- 
tkm  of  the  Orders  of  Penitents.  §  11.  Fasting  in  the  Primitive 
li — Tlia  Quadragesimal  Fast  —  Excessive  Fasts  of  the  Montanists. 
The  Aaeetie  and  Orthodox  views  of  Marriage  —  Religious  Cere- 
I — Gondemnation  of  mixed  marriages  —  Treatment  of  Children. 
Holt  Datb  JOVD  Seasons  —  The  Lord's  Day  or  Sunday — The 
bh  or  Saturday  —  Sunday  worship  and  cessation  from  work* 
Tho  Paaokal  Fiut  or  Easter  —  Its  observance  in  the  Apostolic 
§  15.  ControTersy  about  the  time  of  keeping  Easter— Jewish  mode 
koning  the  Ptasover  —  Eastern  and  Western  Uses  —  The  Quarto^ 
bh:  f  16.  History  of  the  Controversy  —  Polycarp  and  Anicetus 
B  Jvdaiaing  Laodiceans  —  Bishop  Victor  of  Rome,  the  Asiatics,  and 
as  —  The  Roman  Use  established  by  the  Council  of  Nicsea  —  Modes 
minting  Easter — ^The  Ghregorian  Reform.  §  17.  Pentecost  or  Whit- 
f^  and  AaomaUm  Dan — Epiphany  and  Christmas — Festivals  of  Saints, 

mssQ  tbe  second  and  third  centnries  we  trace  the  gradual 
XI  fiom  tbe  meetings  in  private  houses  and  retired  places,^ 
done  were  possible  for  the  poor  and  persecuted  sect,  to  their 
an  of  regular  places  of  public  worship.  But,  apart  from 
Nsessity,  the  Apologists  constantly  avow  the  indifference  of 
ristiaiiB  for  sacred  places;  and  they  glory  in  the  taunt  of 
sathen  adversaries  that  they  had  neither  temples  nor  altars. 
UBtin  Martyr  said  to  the  Roman  prefect^  "The  Christians 
6  wherever  it  is  convenient,  because  their  God  is  not,  like 
B  of  the  heathens,  enclosed  in  space,  but  is  invisibly  present 
tiere."  To  the  like  taunt  of  Celsus,  Origen  answers,  "  The 
ty  of  Christ  is  the  highest  temple  and  the  most  beautiful 
)f  God,  and  true  Christians  are  living  statues  of  the  Holy 
with  which  no  Jupiter  of  Phidias  can  compare.*' 
r  meetings  in  private  houses  were  commonly  held  in  the 
dining-hall  (tricUnium),  which  had  often  a  semicircular 
like  the  choir  in  the  later  churches.^  "An  elevated  seat' 
id  for  reading  the  Scriptures  and  preaching,  a  basin  of  water 
;ism,  and  a  simple  table  *  for  the  Holy  Communion.**  *  Before 
e  of  Tertullian,  that  is,  in  the  second  century,  tho  table  had 
)  be  commonly  called  also  by  the  name  of  altar* 

h  as  deserts,  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  and  the  catacombs. 

Tus,  firjfia, 

fiwvy  suggestus,  puipitum,  Cyprian  says,  '^  pulpitum,  id  est  trSmncU 

ive^o,  mensa  sacra.       *  Schaff,  vol.  i.  p.  371;  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  160. 
I,  altare  ;  on  the  whole  subject,  sec  the  Diet,  of  Ch.  Ant,^  Art,  A[.TMi^ 
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§  2.  Tids  use  of  tbe  word  altar  was  probably  oonnected  with  the 
dednite  fxiiu:  of  the  table  (as  well  as  die  pnlpit  and  other  anange- 
mects)  in  the  churches,^  which  we  find  in  common  use  (whetilMr 
as  srec'ial  bulldiEgs,  or  merely  adapted  to  Christian  worship)  \if 
:he  end  of  the  second  century.  Thos,  Tertnllian  speaks  of  "gong 
to  church,  to  the  house  of  God;"*  and  we  have  mentioned  the 
grant  of  a  sice  for  a  church  by  Alexander  SevemB,  in  spite  of  the 
protest  of  the  tavern-keepers.'  During  the  forty  years  of  repoee, 
which  nearly  coincide  with  the  second  half  of  tho  third  centmy, 
the  growing  numbers  of  the  Christiana  required,  aa  Ensebius  telle 
us,  everywhere  more  numerous  and  larger  churches,  which  wen 
often  built  with  architectural  splendour,  and  were  furnished  with 
vessels  of  gold  and  silver.*  An  example — ^perhaps  the  grandest  of 
all — is  presented  by  the  church  at  the  eastern  capital  of  Nioomediii 
which,  Lactantius  tells  us,  towered  above  the  palace  of  DiodetieSi 
whose  persecution  began  with  the  destruction  of  this  edifice.  "  In 
these  churches  a  portion  was  separated  firom  the  rest  by  nilingei 
which  were  intended  to  exclude  the  laity.  Within  this  enclosore 
were  the  holy  table,  or  altar,  which  was  usually  made  of  wood,  the 
pulpit  or  reading-desk,  and  the  seats  of  the  clergy."  ^ 

§  3.  As  to  the  form  of  worship  in  the  primitive  Christian  assem- 
blies, we  have  singularly  precise  and  interesting  testimony.  The 
account  derived  by  Pliny  from  the  accused  ChristiaDS  '  is  ahnost  le- 
echocd  in  the  'Apology '  of  Justin  Martyr.^  "  On  Sunday,  a  meetiDg 
is  held  of  all  who  live  in  the  cities  and  villages,  and  a  section  is 
read  from  the  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles  (the  New  Testament)  and 
the  writings  of  tbe  Prophets,  so  long  as  the  time  permits.'  When 
the  reader  has  finished,  the  president,*  in  a  discourse  (or  homily)" 
gives  the  admonition  and  exhortation  to  imitate  these  noble  things. 
After  this,  we  all  rise,  and  offer  common  prayer."    At  the  close  of 

^  *EKK\7j(riaif  Kvpicucal,  oIkoi  0coG,  eodesicB,  dominiccB,  domus  Dei.  (See 
note  at  the  end  of  Chap.  I.) 

*  *'  In  ecclesiam,  in  domum  Dei  venire."        '  See  above.  Chap.  V.  §  2. 

*  Euseb.  H,  E,  viii.  1.  •  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  166. 

*  See  Chap.  III.  §  3.  '  Apol,  i.  65-67. 

'  The  Scriptures  were  read  in  the  common  speech  of  the  congregation, 
nsuaily  Greek  or  Latin.  Where  other  languages  prevailed,  into  which  the 
Bible  was  not  yet  translated,  the  lessons  were  first  read  in  Qreek  or  Latin, 
and  then  translated  by  an  interpreter. 

'  'O  vpo^ffrdiSy  the  presiding  presbyter,  or  bishop  ;  another  indication  of 
the  growth  of  the  superior  office. 

^®  This  name,  biiiXia^  a  amveraation  or  familiar  discourse,  which  is  also 
the  primary  meaning  of  the  Latin  sermo  (our  '^  sermon  * ),  indicates  the 
simple  style  which  was  originally  preserved,  as  distinguished  from  the 
rhetorical  speeches  of  heathen  orators  and  philosophers.  How  human 
nature  prevailed,  in  this  as  in  other  points,  will  be  seen  in  the  preaching 
of  the  following  af^^c.  n  Eux^s  vtfivSfiev,  preces  emittimus. 
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,  as  we  have  before  described,  bread  and  wiue  and  water 
it.     The  president  offers  prayers  and  thanks  for  them 

0  his  ability,^  and  the  congregation  answers  Amen,  Then 
rated  elements  are  distributed  to  each  {one  and  partaken 
carried  by  the  deacons  to  the  houses  of  the  absent.  The 
id  the  willing  then  give  contributions,  according  to  their 
and  this  collection  is  deposited  with  the  president,  who 
supplies  orphans  and  widows,  the  poor  and  needy, 
nd  strangers,  and  takes  care  of  all  who  are  in  want." 

)  silence  of  the  Apologist  about  the  hymn  sung  to  "  Christ 

1  the  earlier  account  of  Christian  worship  by  Pliny,  is 
»plied  from  other  sources.  A  large  part  of  the  service 
Q  singing  the  Psalms  of  the  Old  Testament^  the  few  but 
canticles  of  the  New,^  and  the  new  hymns,  which  were 
not  only  as  the  utterance  of  praise,  but  as  the  means  of 

doctrine  in  a  more  vivid  form  on  the  minds  of  the 
s.'  To  such  hymns,  for  example,  a  writer  about  the  close 
md  century  appeals  against  the  heresy  of  Artemon  :^^ 
Ay  psalms  and  songs  of  the  Christians  are  there  not, 
'^e  been  written  by  believers  from  the  beginning,  and 
iheir  theology  praise  Christ  as  the  Word  of  Qtxi  ?  "  The 
Ins  of  these  earliest  hymns  of  the  Church  are  the  noble 
ment  of  Alexandria,  and  the  morning  and  evening  hymn 
stolical  Constitutions.  The  introduction  of  the  Antiphon,^ 
ive  hynm  sung  by  a  double  choir,  is  ascribed  to  Ignatius 
.  The  tradition  denotes  the  introduction  in  the  Church 
L  of  this  ancient  form  of  Jewish  psalmody,®  which  (Philo 
used  by  the  Essenes,  and  which  seems  to  be  implied  in 

brf  ^ipafus  seems  to  have  the  same  force  as  Tertullian's  de 
I  ex  proprio  ingeniOj  but  some  would  render  it  totis  viribusj 
lis  might."  (Comp.  Otto,  Just.  Mart  i.  p.  160.) 
Magnificat,  the  BenedictuSy  and  the  Nunc  Dimittis,  or  Songs  of 
of  Zacharias,  and  of  Simeon,  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis  or  Hymnus 
Luke  i.  and  ii.),  and  the  Sanctus  of  Rev.  iv.  8. 
retics,  as  well  as  the  orthodox,  made  much  use  of  hymnology 
r.  Hymns  were  composed  by  the  Gnostics,  the  Valentinians, 
anes.  *  Euseb.  H,  E.  v.  28. 

tovov,  Lat.  antiphona :  whence  our  old  English  Antefn,  Antem 
and  modem  Anthetn,  Two  sorts  of  responsive  singing  are  to  be 
ed :  the  Reaponsorial,  when  one  singer  (or  a  reader),  begins,  and 
choir  answers,  in  alternate  verses ;  and  the  AntiphoncU,  when 
s  divided  into  two  parts  or  sides,  each  of  which  sings  alternate 
le  latter  is  thus  defined  by  Isidore  (Origines,  vi.  18) :  "  Anti- 
r«co  interpretatur  vox  reciproca ;  duobus  scilicet  choris  alter- 
antibus  ordine  commutato." 

n.  Y.  31,  foil,  and  xzv.     Several  Psalms  (as  zziv.  and  czzziv.) 
16  essentially  antiphonal, 

0^ 
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the  "  seciim  invicem"  of  Pliny's  acconnt  of  the  hymn  sung  by  the 
Christians. 

§  5.  Justin's  description  includes  the  sacrament  of  the  ZonTi 
Supper,  or  the  Eucharist,^  in  the  ordinary  Christian  service  of  the 
Sunday.  But  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century  a  sepazBtiai 
was  made  in  the  public  worship  of  the  CcUechumens  and  tha 
Believers,^  After  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  preaching,  prayer, 
and  singing,  all  the  unbaptised,  those  under  penance,  and  tha 
heathens  who  might  be  present^  were  dismissed  by  the  deacons,  and 
the  doors  were  closed  or  guarded,  while  only  the  fall  members  of 
the  Church  remained  for  the  communion  and  the  liturgical  servioe 
connected  with  it.  This  separation  is  first  mentioned  by  Te^ 
tullian,'  when  he  reproaches  the  heretics  with  casting  their  pearii 
(though  false  ones)  to  the  dogs  and  swine  by  the  opposite  pnictioe. 
This  separation  helped  to  invest  the  Euchsuistic  service  with  the 
character  of  a  mystery  of  which  the  initiated*  alone  might  partake, 
and  the  name  of  the  **Holy  Communion  "  came  to  be  nsed  to  ezpresi 
this  mystic  partaking  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.' 

^  Ei^xoptfrrfo,  properly  thanksgiving.    (See  Matt.  zzri.  27 ;  Mark  sir. 
22,  23 ;  Luke  zxii.  17,  19;  1  Cor.  zi.  24;  comp.  Matt.  zr.  36;  John  tL  11 » 
23 ;  Acts  xxvii.  35,  1  Cor.  ziv.  16.) 

*  liurovpryia  rS»v  Korrixovfidvuv  and  X.  r&v  wurr&y,  Miua  oateAtr 
menorum  and  Missa  fidelium.  The  Latin  phrases  are  first  used  late  in  the 
fourth  century  by  Augustine,  and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Carthags 
(a.d.  398).  The  word  missa  (equivalent  to  misno,  (fimitsM)),  denoting  ths 
formula  of  dismissal  at  the  end  of  each  service,  and  hence  the  whole 
service,  came  to  be  applied  specifically  to  the  communion  service,  appsr 
rently  because  of  the  previous  dismissal  of  the  catechumens  and  otherk 
In  the  slightly  altered  form  of  Mass  it  has  become  so  inseparably  connected 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  view  of  the  sacrament  that  to  plead  for  iti 
general  use  from  its  indifferent  literal  meaning  is  an  absurdity  of  a  sort 
only  too  familiar  to  those  who  study  the  originsd  and  derived  meanii^ps  of 
words.  '  De  Frcescr.  Hceret,  41. 

^  Mefivrifiepot,  initiattj  is  used  as  equivalent  to  iriorot,  fideles,  and 
opposed  to  ifivirroi  and  iivurrol  by  the  writers  of  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries.  This  distinction  is  connected  with  that  system  of  secret  pro- 
gressive instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  which,  under  the  name 
of  Disciplina  Arcani,  was  the  subject  of  a  famous  controversy  between 
Romanists  and  Protestants  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  the  former  con- 
tending that  certain  doctrines  and  practices,  which  cannot  be  proved  from 
the  writings  of  the  early  Fathers,  were  reserved  for  such  teaching  to  the 
initiated.  It  must  suffice  here  to  say  that  traces  of  some  sort  of  esoteric 
teaching  are  found  as  early  as  the  second  and  third  centuries.  But  the 
Fathers  defend  the  practice,  not  from  any  analogy  to  the  heathen  mys- 
teries, but  from  the  necessity  of  guarding  the  holy  things  of  Christianity 
from  profanation  by  the  heathen  world  or  corruption  by  novices  in  the 
faith.  The  distinction  is  fully  developed  in  the  liturgies  of  the  fourth 
century ;  but  it  disappears  in  the  sizth  and  seventh  centuries,  ezcept  ia 
the  Eastern  Church,  where  only  formal  traces  of  it  are  retained. 

'  This  idea  of  a'toiystery  was  attached  also  to  baptism,  for  the  rite  wai 
withdi&wn  from  the  view  of  Jews  and  heathens. 
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All  oommnnicants  received  both  the  bread  and  the  wine;  the 
finner  being  ordinary  leavened  brcad,^  and  the  wine  being  mixed 
with  water  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  Justin.  The  elements 
were  cairied  by  the  deacons  after  the  service  to  those  who  were 
fick  or  in  prison.  The  earliest  germs  of  the  Komish  practice  of 
oommnnion  "  in  one  kind  "  (that  is,  the  bread  alone)  seem  to  havo 
ipnmg  from  the  communicants  carrying  home  portions  of  the  bread, 
to  be  partaken  of  by  the  family  at  morning  prayer.  This  practice 
of  *< domestic  communion"  prevailed  in  North  Africa,  as  well  as 
tint  of  inflEmt  communion  (with  wine  only),  which  is  still  practised 
in  the  Greek  Church.' 

{  6.  As  the  (Communion  was  instituted  by  Christ  at  the  close 
of  the  Pasohal  Supper,  so  the  primitive  Churches  celebrated  it  in 
the  evening,  in  connection  with  the  social  meal,  at  which  all 
inequalities  among  the  brethren  were  forgotten  in  the  common 
bond  which  gave  it  the  name  of  a  Feast  of  Love,  or  in  Greek,  more 
aimply.  Agape  {'Ayanrj),  i.e.  Love.  This  combination  of  the  social 
meal  with  the  sacred  celebration  seems  to  be  referred  to  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Apostolical  age : — '*  And  all  that  believed  .... 
broakiiig  bread  from  house  to  house,  did  eat  their  food  with  glad- 
ness and  singleness  of  heart."  ^  But  it  is  an  affecting  sign  of  the 
rapid  progress  of  corruption,  that  the  only  references  to  this  custom 
are  rebukes  of  the  disorders  that  naturally  arose  out  of  it.  The 
test  of  brotherly  self-denial  and  Christian  courtesy  was  too  much 
for  the  mixture  of  rank  and  wealth  in  the  Church  of  Corinth.  The 
meeting,  of  which  the  chief  purpose  was  to  eat  the  Lord's  Supper, 
was  changed  into  a  scene  of  partial  self-indulgence,  by  which  the 
rich,  who  might  have  feasted  in  their  own  houses,  insulted  the  x^oor, 
who^  homeless  or  destitute  at  home,  came  modestly  to  share  the 
simple  feast  of  love.  Instead  of  waiting  for  one  another,  each 
hastened  to  be  first  in  eating  his  own  supper,  and  one  was  hungry, 
and  another  full  of  drink.*    The  name  of  "  Love-Feast "  (hydirrj)  is 

'  The  Judaizing  £bionites  alone  used  unleavened  bread. 

'  The  practice  was  based  on  the  inference,  drawn  from  John  vi.  53,  that 
no  one,  whether  man,  woman,  or  child,  could  have  spiritual  life  without 
partaking  of  the  £ncharist. 

'  Acts  iL  46.  It  is  most  natural  to  suppose  that  the  meeting  of  the 
disciples  at  Troas,  to  break  bread  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day  of  the 
week  (evidently  a  customary  time),  was  also  a  social  meal  which  they 
partook  with  Paul  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  (Acts  xx.  7). 

*  Mt$6€i  does  not  necessarily  denote  intoxication.  (1  Cor.  xi.  18-22, 
33,  34.)  The  whole  description  is  that  of  a  feast  like  the  civic  or  club 
banquets  of  the  Grecian  states  (the  ipavoi,  <rv<r<riria,  and  <>€i5(Tia),  to 
which  each  person  brought  his  own  provisions,  the  rich  indulging  in 
luxury,  and  leaving  the  poor  to  shift  for  themselves.  From  later  accounts 
we  know  that  the  cost  of  the  Love-Feasts  fell  chiefly  on  the  wealthier 
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not  used  here  by  Paul ;  but  towards  the  close  of  the  Apostolic  age 
the  "  ungodly  men,"  who  had  "  crept  in  unawareSy"  are  described 
as  *'  spots  in  your  feasts  of  charity  (or  Love-Feasts,  h  reus  iyanus 
vfiayp),  when  they  feast  with  yon  without  fear,  feeding  them- 
selves.*' ^  But  such  abuses  wore  the  exception,  and  "the  common 
and  harmless  meal  ^  for  which  the  Christians  came  together  on  the 
evening  of  "  a  stated  day "  is  the  type  of  their  primitive  love- 
feasts.'  Both  for  the  name  and  the  wide-spread  usage  in  the  Eiiit 
and  West,  we  have  witnesses  in  Ignatius,'  Clement  of  Alexandriii* 
and  TcrtuUian.* 

The  Love-Feast  was  not  only  a  social  sign  of  brotherhood,  bat 
a  meeting  for  devotion  and  mutual  encouragement  and  informatioiL 
It  began  with  a  blessing  (cvXoyia),  pronounced  by  the  presiding 
l)re8byter,  or  bishop,  and  the  meal  itself  was  closed,^  after  the 
example  of  Christ,  by  passing  round  the  broken  pieces  of  one  kafj 
after  it  had  been  blessed,  and  then  "  the  cup  of  blessing."  When 
they  had  washed  their  hands,  and  the  lamps  had  been  brought  in' 
(unless  the  season  required  lights  earlier),  the  gifted  members  i^'cre 
called  on  to  expound  the  Scriptures  or  to  exhort  their  brethren ;  a 
hymn  was  sung ;  intelligence  was  heard,  and  letters  were  read  from 
other  churches,  and  their  members  who  brought  letters  of  recom- 
mendation (tVtcnrdXat  (TvoraTtJcai)  were  received.    Collections  were 

members  of  the  church,  whether  they  were  paid  for  out  of  the  commoD 
funds  or  provided  by  contributions  of  food,  sent  beforehand  or  brought  tt 
the  time. 

*  Jude  12,  following  Tischendorfs  punctuation.  The  reading  ip  rats 
iiydvats  is  of  higher  authority  than  iv  raus  iiriCTOij,  "  in  their  deceivings." 
In  the  parallel  passage  in  2  Pet.  ii.  13,  however,  the  balance  of  the  best 
MSS.  is  in  favour  of  &ir(£rai5,  but  there  is  considerable  authority  for 
kydfrais.  The  two  passages  can  hardly  be  separated,  and  the  combined 
critical  evidence,  taken  with  the  fitness  of  the  sense,  seems  to  justify 
i.yATrais  in  both.  The  word  occurs  in  a  third  passage  (1  Peter  v.  13), 
"  Greet  one  another  with  a  kiss  of  charity,"  where  "  the  true  reading 
{iv  (piK-nfiari  aydmjSj  not  ayltfi)  cannot  be  disjoined  from  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  feast  known  then,  or  very  soon  afterwards,  by  that  name,  at 
which  such  a  salutation  was  part  of  the  accustomed  ceremonials  *'  (^Dict. 
of  Christ.  Antiqq.  s,  v.  Agape).     Compare  the  "  holy  kiss  "  of  Rom.  xvi.  16. 

*  Plin.  Epist.  as  quoted  above.  Chap.  III.  §  3. 

'  Epist.  ad  Smym,  8.  The  longer  recension  makes  a  more  marked 
separation  of  the  "  Lord's  Supper  "  from  the  "  Agapd  "  than  the  shorter 
does. 

*  Pcedagog.  ii.  p.  142.  *  Apol.  c.  39. 

*  "  Chrysostom  {Horn.  27  and  54-  on  1  Cor.  xi.),  followed  by  Theodoret 
and  Theophylact  (in  loc.)  and  most  liturgical  writers,  says  '  before,'  but 
obviously  under  the  influence  of  later  practice,  and  the  belief  th.it  the 
Eucharist  could  not  have  been  received  otherwise  than  fasting  in  the  time 
of  the  Apostles."    (Did.  of  Christ,  Antiqq.) 

^  As  in  Acts  xx.  8. 
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made  for  the  poor  or  for  distressed  churches.  Finally,  they  rose 
lod ''siduted  one  another  with  the  holy  kiss,"  or  ''  kiss  of  love;*' ' 
ind  aftCT  prayer  they  dispersed  quietly  and  orderly. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  notice  the  charges  of  Thyestean  ban- 
quets and  promiscuous  intercourse,  which  the  heathens  founded  on 
tbefle simple  feasts  and  pure  salutations.  The  letter  of  Pliny  is  a  suffi- 
cient vindication  of  the  innocence  of  the  genuine  primitive  Agapce ; 
bat,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Apostles  themselves  bear  witness  to  their 
occasional  corruption.  The  disorders  rebuked  by  Paul  at  Corinth 
are  found  aa:ain  in  the  wealthy  church  of  Alexandria;'  and  the 
protest  of  Clement  against  the  use  of  flutes  at  Christian  feasts  seems 
to  show  that  even  the  lighter  and  wilder  form  of  secular  music  had 
vnirped  the  place  of  ''psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs." ^ 
Clement,  however,  allows  the  more  sober  music  of  the  harp  or 
lyre.*  Tertullian  bears  remarkable  testimony  both  to  the  primitive 
polity  and  the  corruption  of  the  Love-Feasts ;  and  the  beautiful 
desoription  of  them  in  his  *  Apology '  justifies  the  belief  that  his 
later  sweeping  charges  of  luxury,  and  even  of  vice,  are  founded  on 
a  few  exceptional  cases^  and  exaggerated  by  the  bitter  hostility  of 
the  ascetic  Montanist.  Other  cormptions  crept  in,  short  of  positive 
disorder,  but  no  less  fiatal  to  the  character  of  the  Love-Feasts. 
As  the  churches  became  larger,  and,  in  the  worldly  sense,  more 
prosperous,  the  Agapce  tended  to  degenerate  into  social  entertain- 
ments for  the  wealthy,  as  at  Alexandria,  or  a  mere  dole  of  food  to 
the  poor,  as  in  Africa.* 

Other  causes  tended  to  make  the  perpetuation  of  the  Love-Feasts 
impossible.  They  were  at  first  held  in  the  same  "  upper  rooms " 
nd  various  resorts  as  the  other  assemblies  of  the  Church.  But 
vhen  special  buildings  were  set  apart  for  worship,  their  u^  for 
hmqnets  came  to  be  regarded  as  unbecoming,  if  not  a  profanation  ; 
till  the  holding  of  Agapce  in  churches  was  expressly  forbidden  by 
Cimncils.'  Moreover,  the  growth  of  the  doctrine  of  the  "  real  pre- 
*iice"led  to  the  practice  of  receiving  the  Eucharist  fasting;  and 
this  was  laid  down  as  a  law  by  the  third  Council  of  Carthage 
(A.D.  397).    Li  consequence,  probably,  of  this  decision,  the  Eucharist 

'  Bom.  xri.  16  ;  1  Pet.  v.  14.  "  We  may  probably  think  of  some  order 
li^e  that  which  attends  the  use  of  a  *  grace-cup '  in  college  or  civic  feasts ; 
<Kh  man  kissed  by  his  neighbour  on  one  side,  and  kissing  in  turn  him  who 
«»t  on  the  other."  {Diet,  of  Christ,  Antiqq,)  It  is  not  necessary  to  sup- 
pose that  the  salutation  passed  between  men  and  women,  as  they  appear 
to  hare  sat  at  separate  tables. 

'  Clem.  Alex.  Fcedag,  il  4,  p.  61.  »  Eph.  v.  19 ;  Col.  iii.  16. 

*  Pcedagog.  ibid.  p.  71.  ^  Augustin.  c.  Faustum,  xx.  20. 

•  As  by  those  of  Laodicea  (365)  and  of  Carthage  (391).  That  the 
practice,  however,  was  long  continued  in  some  places  is  proved  by  its 
being  again  prohibited  by  a  TruUan  Council,  as  late  as  A.D.  692. 
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was  celebrated  in  the  morning,  and  was  separated  from  tlie  eTesing 
Love-Feast,  which  coDseqiientlj  lost  its  sacred  character,  and  auk 
more  and  more  into  a  pauper  meal.  The  ascetic  spirit^  too,  «u 
hostile  to  the  institution,  as  we  have  seen  in  Tertulliao.  l%e 
Council  of  Gangra,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  made  m 
efifort  to  keep  up  the  Aga/p(By  by  anathematizing  those  who  despiaed 
them  or  refused  to  come  to  them ;  and  an  attempt  was  made  to 
revive  their  lost  significance  by  connecting  them  with  the  annual 
commemoration  of  the  deaths  of  martyrs,  and  holding  them  near 
the  martyrs*  graves.^  The  Agapce  still  flourished  in  Africa  duriog 
the  childhood  of  Augustine,^  but  Ambrose  abolished  them  in  Northern 
Italy  on  account  of  their  abuses  and  their  resemblance  to  the 
heathen  Parentalia,  When  Augustine  returned  from  Italy  to 
Africa,  he  urged  Aurelius,  the  bishop  of  Carthage,  to  follow  this 
example.^  From  this  time  the  Agapce  may  be  regarded  as  having 
died  out,  though  the  name  and  some  other  traces  were  left  in  uaag^ii 
of  the  Christian  Church  during  the  next  two  centuries  at  Ifiut. 
But  the  period  diuring  which  the  Agapce  were  a  living  institution, 
in  their  original  form,  can  hardly  be  extended  beyond  the  third 
century. 

§  7.  The  germs  of  the  great  controversy  about  the  meaning  and 
sacramental  effic;acy  of  the  Eucharist  may  be  traced  from  the  earliest 
age  of  the  Church ;  but  rather  negatively  in  the  simple  use  of 
certain  phraseology,  than  positively  in  any  attempt  to  define  ita 
proper  meaning.  Ignatius  is  the  earliest  writer,  and  the  only 
Ai)ostolical  Father,  who  uses  the  word  Eucharist,  In  answer  to  the 
Docetists,  who  deny  "  that  the  Eucharist  is  the  body  of  our  Saviour,"* 
he  calls  it  "  the  flesh  of  our  crucified  and  risen  Lord,  Jesus  Christ;" 
and  again  he  says  that  the  bread  **  is  a  medicine  of  immortality, 
an  antidote  to  death,  giving  eternal  life  in  Jesus  Christ.**  ^    Justin 

^  The  AgapoB  were  classified  according  to  their  connection  (1)  with 
the  martyrs'  anniversaries  (Xatalitia) ;  (2)  with  marriage  {Connvbiaks)] 
(3)  with  funerals;  (4)  with  the  dedication  of  churches.  Caps  and  plat«f 
of  glass  have  been  found  in  the  catacombs,  ornamented  with  varicoB  devicM 
and  mottoes  suited  to  these  diflerent  celebrations ;  some  even  suggesting 
the  idea  of  toasts  to  the  memory  of  the  martyrs.  {Diet,  cf  Christ,  Antiqfi, 
8.  w.  Agape,  Glass.) 

^  Augustine  describes  his  mother  Monica  as  having  been  in  the  habit 
of  going  with  a  basket  full  of  provisions  to  these  Agapce^  which  she  just 
tasted  herself  and  then  distributed  to  the  poor  {Confess,  vi.  2). 

■  Upist.  xxii. 

*  Ad  Smym.  7 :  r^v  cvxapicTTtav  trdpKa  clvai  rod  auriipos  it/i&p  *Iif«'ov 
Xpio-ToO,  K.  T.  A.  The  Docetists  denied  the  real  human  existence  of  Jesus 
Christ  altogether. 

'  Ad  Ephes.  20 :  *Os  (sc.  Apros)  %<mv  <f>dpfjuiKOP  iLOayeurlas,  AvrfSoror 
rod  fiTj  iivodavuv  &XA&  ^i'  kv  *lria'ov  Xpiffr^  8i&  iravr6s.  Both  these 
passages  occur  in  the  shorter  Greek  recension,  but  are  wanting  in  the 
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IDur^  and  Lrenadus  speak  of  the  true  reception  of  the  hody  aiid 
Uood  c^  Christ  in  language  the  very  plainness  of  which  is  a  caution 
igunst  a  hasty  literal  interpretation.  They  speak  of  the  descent 
of  Christ  into  the  consecrated  elements,  as  like  His  incarnation, 
•nd  of  some  kind  of  change  hy  which  the  hread  and  wine  hecomes 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ;  but  this  only  as  the  nutriment 
vhidh  strengthens  us  for  immortal  life  through  a  change  wrought, 
ihoy  do  not  say  by  the  act  of  consecration,  but  by  the  presence 
of  the  Word  of  Gt>d  and  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.^  In 
one  Yery  striking  passage,  Iren^us,  while  using  such  language 
as  this,  expressly  calls  the  elements  antitypes,  that  is,  mere  pat- 
tens of  the  real  archetype,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ^  The 
■me  word  antitype,  and  in  some  cases  type,  is  applied  to  the 
dements  by  the  Greek  Fathers  down  to  the  fifth  century.^ 

The  earliest  African  writers  use  still  plainer  terms  of  distinction 
between  the  elements  and  the  realities  they  signify.  Tertullian — 
writing,  it  should  be  observed  again,  in  opposition  to  the  Docetic 
heresy,  as  held  by  Marcion — explains  the  words  of  Christ,  on  which 
the  whole  controversy  hangs,  ''Hoc  est  corpus  meum,"  as  equivalent 
to  **/igura  corporis  mei  f  arguing  thence,  not  the  corporeal  presence 
of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  but  the  reality  of  His  body,  of  which 
the  bread  of  the  Eucharist  is  a  figure.^    But  he  asserts  the  real 

Syriac.    The  citation  of  the  first,  however,  by  Theodoret  proves  that  it 
wai  known  to  the  Syrian  Church  in  the  fifth  century  (Dial.  III.  p.  231). 

*  Justin.  Apol.  i.  66 ;  Iren.  adv.  Hasr.  iv.  18,  and  passim.  The  £u- 
diaristic  doctrine  of  Irenaeus,  like  that  of  Ignatius,  is  specially  put  forth 
in  reply  to  the  Docetists.  In  the  passage  of  Justin  we  have  the  first 
mention  of  a  change  (or  more  literally  transference)  of  the  elements :  'E£ 
%s  (rpo^iis)  aXfM  Ka\  ffdpK^s  Karhi  fiera^oX^v  rp€(f)omai  Tjficov :  ''ex 
quo  alimento  sanguis  et  cames  nostrse  per  mutationem  aluntur."  But,  as 
Schaff  observes,  *' according  to  the  context,  this  denotes  by  no  means 
a  transmutation  of  the  elements,  but  either  the  assimilation  of  them  to 
the  body  of  the  receiver,  or  the  operation  of  them  upon  the  body  with 
reference  to  the  future  resurrection.     (Comp.  John  vi.  54,  seq.)  " 

*  In  a  fragment  discovered  by  Pfaff  (Iren.  0pp.  ed.  Stieren,  vol.  i. 
p.  855),  it  is  said  that  the  Christians,  after  the  offering  of  the  Eucharistic 
itcrifice,  call  upon  the  Holy  Ghost,  Bvas  i.iroip'fivri  r^v  6v<rlav  ra\ni\v  koX 
rhtf  Aproy  aQfia  rod  XpiarroVf  Koi  rh  iroriipioy  rh  aX/xa  rod  Xpicrrov,  Xva 
^ furaXjafi6pT€s  ro^rav  rwu  i.vr irlfvcov  rrjs  h.<p4ffeas  rav  ajxapriav 
accd  T^f  C*^s  alwviou  rvxtoaiv.  The  important  word  &iro<p'fivTi  is  by  some 
translated  rnctke ;  but  this  translation  is  only  admissible  in  the  sense,  not 
of  making  the  elements  to  be  something  which  they  arc  not  already,  but 
of  making  effectual  (literally  manifesting)  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
through  them  as  antitypes  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  to  the  end  that 
the  communicants  who  receive  them  may  also  receive  remission  of  their 
sins  and  eternal  life. 

*  The  term  is  especially  frequent  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions. 

*  TertuU.  adv.  Marcion.  iv.  40. 
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reception  of  tho  body  and  blood  of  Christ  even  into  the  hody 
of  the  communicant,  and  that  (like  the  Greeks  dted  above)  u 
the  seed  of  immortal  life.^    The  symbolical  interpretation  is  alio 
favoured  by  Cyprian,  though  less  clearly ;  and  he  explains  the 
mixing  of  tho  wine  with  water  (as  was  usual  from  veiy  eariy 
timsH)  as  a  type  of  the  union  of  Christ  with  his  people.'    He  dift* 
tinctly  holds  the  Eucharist  as  necessary  to  salvation.*    As  might 
have  been  expected,  the  Alexandrians  hold  a  still  more  fignratife 
and  8i)irituali8tic  view ;  and  this  is  found  stronger  in  Origen  then 
in  Clement.    Clement  twice  expressly  calls  the  wine  a  syniM  or  la 
allegory  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  says  that  the  communicant 
receives,  not  the  physical,  but  the  spiritual  blood,  the  life  of  GhriBt, 
as,  indeed,  the  blood  is  the  life  of  the  body.    Origen  distinguiBhei 
still  more  definitely  the  earthly  elements  from  the  heavenly  bmd 
of  life,  nnd  makes  it  the  whole  design  of  the  Lord's  Bupper  to  fill 
the  soul  with  tho  divine  word.  * 

§  8.  The  early  Fathers  agree  in  regarding  the  Eucharist  as,  in 
some  sense,  a  sacrifice^  *'  the  true  and  eternal  sacrifice  of  the  New 
Covenant,  superseding  all  the  provisional  and  typical  sacrifices  of 
the  Old ;  taking  the  place  particularly  of  the  Passover,  or  the  feast 
of  the  typical  redemption  from  I^ypt.  This  Eucharistic  sacrifice, 
however,  the  ante-Nicene  Fathers  conceived  not  as  an  unbloody 
repetition  of  tho  atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  but  simply 
as  a  commemoration  and  renewed  appropriation  of  that  atGnement, 
and,  above  all,  a  thank-offering  of  tho  whole  Church  for  all  the 

favoura  of  God  in  creation  and  redemption The  writers  of  the 

second  century  keep  strictly  within  the  limits  of  the  notion  of  a 
/^nA;-offering.  Thus  Justin  says  expressly,  prayers  and  thanks- 
givings alone  are  the  true  and  acceptable  sacrifices  which  the  Chris- 
tians offer.    Irena)us  has  been  brought  as  a  witness  for  the  Boman 

^  De  Jiesurr,  Camis,  8 :  "  Caro  corpore  et  sanguine  Christ!  veedtur,  nt 
et  anima  dc  Deo  saginetur."  In  De  Pudicit.  c  9,  explaining  the  fiitted 
calf,  in  the  parahle,  as  the  Lord's  Siii)])er,  he  sa^s,  "Opimitate  Dominid 
corporis  vescitur,  eucharistia  scilicet."  Still  more  plainly  in  De  Oral,  6 : 
«  Quod  et  corpus  Christi  in  pane  censetur,"  where  the  cenaetur,  however, 
evidently  answers  to  the  BiaKplvuv  of  1  Cor.  xi.  29,  and  does  not  define  the 
manner  in  which  '*  the  body  of  Christ  is  understood^  or  dtacemed,  in  the 
bread."  *  Epiat,  63,  c  13. 

*  This  is  based  on  a  literal  interpretation  of  John  vi.  53. 

*  Comment,  ser,  in  Matt,  c  85  (iii.  p.  898).  As  to  the  words  of  Christ, 
he  expressly  says,  ^^Kon  enim  panem  ilium  visibilem,  quern  tenebat  in 
manibus,  corpus  suum  dicebat  Deus  Verbum  **  (the  Looos),  *^  Bed  wriion, 
in  cujus  mysterio  fuerat  panis  ille  frangendus:"  and  so  he  speaks  of 
the  wine.  "  Origen  evidently  goes  not  higher  than  the  Zwinglian  theory, 
while  Clement  approaches  the  Calvinistic  view  of  a  spiritual  real  fruition 
of  Christ's  life  in  the  Eucharist."     (SchafT,  vol.  i.  p.  389.) 

^  Upoaipopdy  Owrla,  oblatio,  sacrificiwn^ 
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doctrine,  only  on  the  ground  of  a  false  reading.^  The  African  Fathers, 
in  tiie  third  century,  who  elsewhere  incline  to  the  symholical  inter- 
pretation of  the  words  of  institution,  are  the  first  to  approach  on  this 
point  the  later  Roman  idea  of  a  sin-offering ;  especially  (yypriau, 
the stedfast  advocate  of  priesthood  and  of  episcopal  authority/^ 

f  9.  Strict  discipline  was  a  special  character  of  the  early  Cliurch, 
vith  the  twofold  object,  already  insisted  on  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  of 
the  parity  of  the  Church  and  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  offender.  Of 
omiBe  it  could  only  be  maintained  by  moral  sanctions,  while  the 
power  of  civil  punishment  was  still  wanting.  Exclusion  from  the 
oooununion  of  the  Church — in  one  word,  excommunication — ^was  the 
extreme  penalty  inflicted  for  gross  crimes,  for  the  denial  of  Christ 
in  times  of  persecution,  and  also  for  heresy  and  schism.^  But  the 
exdnsion  from  communion  was  intended,  not  as  a  final  sentence, 
Imt  as  a  means  of  bringing  the  offender  to  penitence  ;  and  restora- 
tion to  communion  was  granted  after  a  long  probation. 

The  excommunicated  were  placed  in  the  class  of  Penitents  (Pcsni- 
fefi/es).  They  were  only  allowed  to  join  in  the  worship  of  the  catc- 
diumens,  and  they  were  required  to  pass  through  a  new  and  severer 
cttechumenate  before  they  could  be  re-admitted  to  communion. 
They  had  to  abstain  from  all  sensual  and  worldly  pleasures,  to  make 
frequent  confession  and  prayer,  and  to  practise  fasting,  almsgiving, 
and  other  good  works.  The  penitent  spirit  was,  indeed,  insisted  on 
as  the  essential  thing ;  but  the  tendency  of  these  outward  exercises 
ii  already  seen  in  the  view  of  Tertullian,  that  the  Church  ];)enanc6 
ms  a  satisfaction  (satisfaction  paid  to  God. 

The  details  and  duration  of  the  penitential  discipline  were  regu- 
lated, in  the  second  century,  by  the  several  churches.  Its  admi- 
niBtration  depended  very  much  on  the  discretion  of  the  bishops, 
who  took  the  penitent's  whole  character  into  consideration.  For 
the  most  heinous  sins — such  as  murder,  adultery,  and  idolatry — 

*  **  Ado,  HoBr.  iv.  18,  4 :  Verbum  (the  Logos)  quod  offei-tur  Deo ;  instead 
of  which  should  be  read,  according  to  other  MSS.,  Verbum  per  quod  offertur 
Leo,  which  suits  the  connection  much  better.  Comp.  iv.  17,  6 :  Per  Jesum 
Chistum  offeri  eoclesia,  Stieren  reads  Verbum  quod^  but  refers  it  not  to 
Christ,  but  to  the  word  of  prayer.  The  passage  is,  at  all  events,  too 
obscure  and  too  isolated  to  build  a  dogma  upon.'* 

•  Cyprian.  Epist.  63  ;  ad  CcBcil.  c.  14.    Schaff,  vol.  i.  pp.  389-391. 

'  As  early  as  Tertullian  we  find  the  distinction  between  ^^  mortal  sins," 
which  are  incompatible  with  the  regenerate  state,  and  ^^ venial  sins" 
(jpeooaia  venialia),  or  sins  of  weakness.  Mortal  sins  (peccata  mortalia  or 
ed  mortem)  were  so  called  in  allusion  to  1  John  v.  16.  Of  these,  Tertullian 
enumerates  seven,  **  Homicidium,  idolatria^  fraus,  negatio,  blasphemiaj  utique 
et  moBckia  et  fomicatio  et  si  qua  alia  violatio  templi  Dei.''  He  says  that 
these  are  "  irremissibilia,  horum  ultra  exorator  non  erit  Christus "  (^3e 
Pudic,  19).  But  this  only  applies  to  their  commission  after  baptism,  as, 
in  his  view,  baptism  washes  away  all  foimer  guilt. 
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committed  after  baptism,  reconciliation  was  granted  only  odcb; 
and,  in  every  case,  the  restored  penitent  was  disqualified  for  ibo 
ministry.    In  some  cases,  the  course  of  penance  was  prolonged 
through  the  whole  life ;  in  some,  it  was  refused  even  at  the  honr 
of  death.    The  question  of  granting  reconciliation  to  gross  offenden, 
or  of  leaving  them  to  the  judgment  of  GKxl,  was  warmly  debated. 
The  stricter  view,  held  by  what  may  be  called  the  puritanic  aecte— 
the  Montanists,  Novatians,  and  Donatists — was  also  adopted,  for  a 
time,  by  the  whole  African  and  Spanish  Church.     The  modeiate^ 
which  may  be  called  the  Catholic  view — as  it  prevailed  in  the 
East,  in  Egypt,  in  Eome,^  and  ultimately  in  Africa  and  Spain- 
was  that  the  Church  should  not  refuse  absolution  and  recondliatioa 
to  any  penitent  sinner,  on  his  death-bed  at  least.'    But  all  wen 
agroL>d  that  the  office  and  power  of  the  Church  did  not  extend  forthiff 
than  the  use  of  means  for  disposing  the  sinner  to  seek  the  men^ 
of  Ood.    Cyprian  and  Firmilian  emphatically  disclaim  any  antici- 
pation of  the  judgment  of  God,  who  cannot  be  mocked  by  the  ftlae 
rex)cntance  which  may  have  obtained  absolution  from  the  Chnroh.' 
§  10.  Early  in  the  fourth  century,^  more  definite  rules  were  laid 
down  for  the  treatment  of  Penitents,  who  were  divided  into  four 
classes : — (1)  The  Weeper  a  f  who  appeared  prostrate,  in  mourning 
garments,  at  the  church  doors,  imploring  restoration.     (2)  The 
llearersj^  who  were  admitted  to  hear  the  Scripture  lessons  and  the 
sermon.    (3)  The  Kneelers^  who  were  allowed  to  join  in  the  public 
prayers,  but  remained  upon  their  knees  as  penitents,  while  the 
other  worship];)crs  stood  up  in  token  of  their  resurrection  from  sin 
and  dcath.^    (4)  The  Standers^  or,  as  the  name  denotes  precisely, 
those  who  stood  up  with  their  fellow- worshippers,  but  were  still 
excluded  from  the  Communion.^^    In  the  East,  this  discipline  was 

^  The  peculiarly  lax  penitential  discipline  at  Rome,  which  we  hare 
seen  so  yehemently  attacked  by  Tertullian  and  Hippolytus,  is  regarded 
by  Professor  Schafi*  as  closely  connected  with  the  power  of  the  priesthood, 
OS  the  ministers  of  absolution,  and  with  the  policy  which  sought  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Church  at  the  expense  of  her  purity. 

^  The  chief  precedent  was  found  in  the  directions  of  Paul  (1  Cor.  v.  1, 
foil.,  compared  with  2  Cor.  ii.  5,  foil.). 

*  Cyprian.  Epist.  55 ;  de  Jxipsis,  17 ;  Firmilian.  ad  Cyprian,  ap.  Cypr. 
Upist.  75.  *  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Ancyra,  a.d.  314, 

^  Upo(rK\atovr€Sy  flenies  ;  also  called  x^^M-^^C'^^^^^t  hiemantea, 

'  'AKpoi&fifvoiy  avdientes,  anditores, 

'  TowKXivovTfs,  genujieetentes ;  also  called  vKotriirrovTesy  substratL 

^  Standing  at  prayer  was  practised  in  the  Sunda/  worship  for  the 
reason  stated.  At  other  times  the  postures  of  standing  or  kneeling  appear 
to  have  been  regarded  as  equally  reverential. 

*  :ivviffrdfA€voif  consistentes, 

*®  These  four  progressive  stages  of  penance  were  called  wp4<rKXawrtfy  or 
fletus ;  iiKpSaais,  or  auditus;  {nr6'KT(a(ris,  prostratio  or  humiliation  O'tfoTatf'ir, 
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idinimstered  by  special  ministers,  called  Penitential  Presbyters.^ 
The  end  of  the  probation  was  marked  by  a  formal  act  of  recou- 
ciliitlon  (reconcUiatio),  *'  The  penitent  made  a  public  confession 
of  nn,  received  absolution  by  the  laying  on  of  tiie  hands  of  the 
numsterB,  and  precatory  or  optative  benediction,'  was  again  greeted 
Vf  the  congregation  with  the  brotherly  kiss,  and  admitted  to  the 
ttlebmtion  of  the  communion." 

{11.  The  practice  of  occasional  and  voluntary   Fasting  was 
olaenred  in  the  primitive  Church,  especially  as  a  helpful  accom- 
puiiment  to  prayer,  after  the  example  of  the  Apostolic  age.^    The 
«>rly  custom  of  "  half-fasting "  (semi-Jejunium)  on  Wednesdays, 
and  especially  on  Fridays,  in  commemoration  of  Christ's  passion 
and  cmcifixion,  was  bas^  on  the  Lord's  words :  "  When  the  bride- 
groom shall  be  taken  from  them,  then  shall  they  fast."^     The 
great  QuadragesimcU  Fast,^  before  Easter,  in  commemoration  and 
imitation  of  the  forty  days'  fasting  of  Jesus  in  the  wilderness, 
began  in  the  second  century.    But  the  exact  correspondence  in 
duration  was  not  at  first  insisted  on.    It  was  sometimes  as  short  as 
a  day,  or  two  days,  or  forty  hours,  and  sometimes  a  few  weeks,  but 
lev  than  the  forty  days,  which  was  finally  fixed  by  the  influence 
of  Some.'    Extraordinary  fasts  were  appointed  by  the  bishops  on 
special  occasions.    The  practice  of  fasting  as  an  act  of  voluntary 
aacetidsm  was  permitted,  but   not    generally  encouraged.     For 

eomsisteniia.  The  correspondence  of  the  last  three  to  stages  of  the  catc- 
ehumenate  seems  to  signify  that  the  first  (the  kneeling  at  the  church 
door)  was  the  special  sign  of  repentance,  by  which  the  penitent  was  re- 
placed at  the  beginning  of  his  Christian  course. 

*  TLpHrfi^€poi  M  Tijs  fieravoias,  preshyteri  poenitentiarn, 

'  **  The  declarative  and  direct  ijidicatiYe  or  judicial  form  of  absolution 
leems  to  be  of  later  origin."    (Schafif,  vol.  i.  p.  445.) 

»  Acta  xiii.  2,  xiv.  23 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  5.  *  Matt.  ix.  15. 

'  Our  name  of  the  fast,  Lentj  is  of  purely  English  origin,  and,  like  many 
other  sacred  terms,  is  transferred  from  a  common  and  natural  sense.  The 
old  English  Lencten  means  Spring,  from  the  lengthening  days  (from  lengian 
or  lenogany  '*  to  lengthen  ")  ;  and  the  spring-fast  is  Lencten-fcesten,  or,  in 
brie^  Lencten^  Lent, 

*  The  Quadragesimal  Fast  is  first  mentioned  by  Irenseus  (ap.  Euseb. 
H.  E,  Y.  24),  who  says  that  some  were  in  the  habit  of  keeping  one  day, 
some  two  days,  and  some  forty — whether  days  or  hours  is  a  disputed  point, 
dependent  chi^y  on  the  punctuation.  The  length  fixed  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries  was  originally  not  forty,  but  more  exactly  thirty-six  days, 
as  the  tithe  of  the  year,  namely  the  six  weeks  before  Easter,  excluding  the 
Sundays,  for  on  that  day  fasting  was  never  permitted.  In  the  Eastern 
Chnrch,  which  kept  the  old  Sabbath  (Saturday,  as  the  Eve  of  the  Resur- 
rection) as  a  feast,  the  period  was  reduced  to  twenty-eight  days.  In  the 
West  the  thirty-six  days  were  made  up  to  forty  by  the  addition  of  four 
days  at  the  beginning  (Ash  Wednesday  and  the  three  days  following),  some 
say  by  Gregory  the  Great,  others  by  Gregory  11.  (Bingham,  xxi.  i.  5 ; 
Anguflti,  z.  401 ;  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  364.) 
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example,  a  confessor  at  Lyon  lived  for  some  time  on  bread  and 
water  only,  but  gave  up  bis  austere  diet  on  being  reminded  that 
bo  gave  offence  to  otber  Cbristians  by  despising  tbe  gifts  of  God.^ 
Clement  of  Alexandria  protests  against  tbe  rising  tendency  to  regud 
fasting  as  bighly  meritorious,  from  the  words  of  Paul :  "  The  king- 
dom of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink " — and  therefore  not  Mir 
nonce  from  flesh  or  wine — "  but  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy 
in  the  Holy  Ghost."  These  views  were  strengthened  by  Uie 
excess  to  which  fasting  was  carried  by  the  ascetic  sects,  as  tfao 
Montanists,  who  observed  seasons  of  two  weeks  at  a  time,  caUed 
XerophagioB  *  (i,  e.  dry  foods),  during  which  they  ate  only  bread 
and  salt,  and  drank  nothing  but  water. 

§  12.  Respecting  marriage,  the  extreme  ascetic  view,  that  celibacy 
is  the  only  pure  state,  was  held  by  the  stricter  QnosticB.    Ths 
Montanists  vehemently  condemned  second  marriages,  against  whtcb, 
indeed,  there  was  a  prevalent  aversion,  especially  in  the  case  of 
widows,  but  they  were  permitted  by  the  general  judgment  of  ths 
Church.'  The  insistance  on  single  marriage,  as  opposed  to  polygamy 
and  the  prevalent  licence  of  the  heathens,  passed  easily  into  the 
praise  of  marriage  only  once ;  and  monogamia  is  used  in  both  seniea. 
Marriage  itself  was  invested  with  a  sacred  character,  as  the  bond  of 
a  holy  family  life,  in  which  the  daily  worship  of  God  ought  to  be 
maintained.    Thus  Clement  of  Alexandria,  enjoining  upon  married 
persons  daily  prayer  and  reading  of  the  Scriptures,*  says : — ^"  The 
mother  is  the  glory  of  her  children ;  the  wife  is  the  glory  of  her 
husband ;  both  are  the  glory  of  the  wife ;  God  is  the  glory  of  all 
together."    From  the  earliest  times  the  religious  benediction  was 
deemed  necessary  to  sanctify  the  civil  contract.'    llius  Ignatius 
requires  "  the  consent  of  the  bishop^  that  it  may  be  a  marriage  for 
God,  and  not  for  pleasure.    All  should  be  done  to  the  glory  of 
God."  °    And  Tertullian  seems  to  describe  the  usual  reltgiouB  cere- 
mony in  his  beautiful  picture  of  a  Christian  married  life : — ^*  How 
can  I  paint  the  happiness  of  a  marriage  which  the  Chwrch  ratifies^ 
the  oblation  (of  the  Lord's  Supper)  confirms,  the  benediction  seals, 
the  Father  declares  valid."'    The  noisy  and  wanton  rites  of  Jewish 

»  SchafF,  vol.  i.  p.  325. 

^  Uripo<paylai,  aridus  victus.  See  Tertull.  de  Jejun, ;  Hippol.  Befitt,  fiiL 
19  ;  SchafT,  /.  c. 

^  Tertullian  claims  for  the  Montanists  a  just  mean  between  the  two 
extremes  (^De  Monogamia,  1) :  "  Haeretici  nuptias  anfenint,  psychid  "  (hit 
name  for  the  Catholics)  "  ingenint :  illi  nee  semel,  isti  non  semel  nabimt.'' 

^  To  these  were  added  the  singing  of  psalms  and  hymns.  Tertullian,  Ad 
Uxorcm,  ii.  8. 

^  The  Montanists  seem  to  have  regarded  the  religious  ceremony  as  necw* 
sary  to  constitute  a  valid  marriage. 

«  .4c?  Poll/carp.  c.  5  (c.  2  in  the  Syriac).  7  Tertull.  L  c. 


1  as  a  prostitution  of  the  members  of  Christ,  and  formally 
ined  by  the  Gonncil  of  Elvira  (a.d.  305).    There  were  special 

for  strictness  on  this  point  in  the  loose  notions  of  conjugal 
that  prevailed  among  the  heathen,  and  in  the  temptations 
itant  social  intercourse  with  heathen  kindred,  especially  for 
itian  in  a  pagan  house,  with  its  pictures  of  the  heatlien 
ogy,  its  images,  and  worship  of  the  household  gods.  Be- 
s  Tertullian  asks,  ^  What  heathen  will  let  his  wife  attend 
htly  meetings  of  the  Church  and  the  slandered  Supper  of  the 
ake  care  of  the  sick  even  in  the  poorest  hovels,  kiss  the 
of  the  martyrs  in  prisoD,  rise  in  the  night  for  prayer,  and 
LOBpitality  to  strange  brethren?"  It  is  easy  to  imagine 
Btimt  and  manifold  dangers,  as  well  as  diiBculties,  springing 
ich  marriages  in  times  of  persecution.  But  marriages  be- 
heathens  were  still  held  valid  after  either  party  became  a 
la.  The  Church  condemned  the  tyrannical  power  which 
man  law  gave  to  a  father,  and  denounced  the  exposure  of 
1  aa  one  of  the  worst  of  crimes. 

Among  the  Hdy  Days  and  Seasons  observed  by  the  primitive 
,  the  first  day  of  the  week  is  pre-eminent  as  that  on  which 
ins  met  for  worship  from  the  beginning.  In  commemoration 
Bt^s  resurrection  it  was  called  (as  we  have  seen)  the  LordPs 

bat  the  name  of  Sunday  (Dies  Solis)  was  also  used,  in 
f  its  heathen  origin  and  significance.^  "We  assemble  in 
Q  on  Sunday,"  says  Justin,'  '<  because  this  is  the  first  day, 
ch  Qod  created  the  world  and  light,  and  because  Jesus  Christ 
.yiour  on  the  same  day  rose  from  the  dead  and  appeared 

<)iaAinlAH."      Thnnorh   t.liA  jmnlnopv  nf  t.ViA  rlav  in  +.Vi«  ohpionf. 
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Sabbath  was  recognised,  and  it  was  regarded  as  celebrating  tbe 
completion  both  of  the  first  creation  and  of  the  new  creation  in 
Christ  Jesus,  it  was  not  called  the  Sabbath.    In  the  prinutiTa 
Church,  with  its  Jewish  converts,  that  name  still  denoted  the 
seventh  day  (Saturday),  and  not  only  was  the  name  long  preserved, 
but  many  Christians  kept  the  Jewish  Sabbath  as  well  as  their  own 
festival.^    TertuUian,  who  carefully  distinguishes  between  the  two 
days,  is  the  earliest  witness  for  cessation  from  wordly  business  on 
the  Lord's  Day.'    It  was,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  time  of  and  im- 
mediately after  the  Apostles,  the  "  appointed  day  "  (quodam  staio 
die  in  Pliny)  on  which  the  Christians  held  their  weekly  meetingji 
for  worship,  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  collectiona 
for  the  poor.     As  the  day  of  Christ's  resurrection  and  the  new 
spiritual  creation,  it  was  a  festival  of  joy  and  thanksgiving ;  as  wu 
marked  by  the  attitude  of  standing  at  prayer,  instead  of  kneeling, 
as  on  other  days,  and  by  the  forbidding  of  fasting  on  the  Lord's 
Day.8 

§  14.  Among  the  weekly  celebrations  of  the  Lord's  Day  tiirongh- 
out  the  year,  there  was  one  marked  as  the  highest  festival,  both  as 
the  anniversary  of  the  resurrection  itself  and  the  continuation  of 
the  Jewish  Passover.  Hence  the  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  name 
Fascha*  was,  and  still  is,  used  by  the  whole  Church  to  denote  the 
great  festival  which  we  also  call  by  the  old  vernacular  word, 
Easter.^    Our  translators  have  used  Easter  in  one  passage  of  the 

^  The  distinction  between  the  Lord's  Day  and  the  Jewish  Sabbath  is 
marked  by  Ignatius  in  words  which  seem  to  imply  the  transfer  of  the 
sacrod  commemoratiye  meaning  of  the  latter  to  the  former  (jEJptf^  ad 
Magnes.  c.  9):  MriKcri  aafifiarlCouTts,  aWh,  xarh,  Kvptatdiv  (ot^v  ySrrcf): 
it  is  also  made  clearly  by  TertuUian  (De  Orat.  23)  and  other  early  writers. 
(See  Dr.  Hessey's  Bampton  Lectures  on  Sunday,  Lect.  II.)  This  observance 
gradually  ceased  among  the  Jewish  Christians,  and  the  Latin  Charch  made 
Saturday  a  fast-day ;  but  the  Eastern  Church  continued  (as  it  still  does) 
a  certain  observance  of  Saturday  (excepting  only  the  £aster  Sabbath)  by 
the  attitude  of  standing  in  prayer,  and  by  never  fasting  on  that  day. 
(Schaff,  vol.  i.  pp.  372,  373.)  «  De  OratumCj  c.  23. 

•  TertuU.  de  Coron.  3 ;  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  173. 

*  Th  7rd(rx<h  H^b.  HpB,  "  passover."  Exod.  xii.  This  name,  which  b 
preserved  in  common  ecclesiastical  language,  has  been  kept  as  the  verna- 
cular term  in  the  Romance  languages,  e.  g.  Ital.  FasquOj  Ft,  PAques, 

^  The  derivation  of  the  Old  English  word  Easter,  Eosier,  Oster,  it  dis- 
puted ;  but,  ^t  all  events,  it  is  connected  with  Eost  (the  Easf)  and  sunrise, 
and  was  older  than  its  application  to  the  festival.  Bede  QDe  TemfjonM 
Ratione,  c.  xv.)  says  that  the  fourth  month  (nearly  answering  to  AprH) 
was  formerly  named  Eostur-monath,  '^  which  is  now  interpreted  the 
Faschal-month"  from  a  goddess  Eostre,  whose  festival  was  held  in  that 
month.  In  like  manner,  the  old  native  name  of  Christmas,  which  we 
still  preserve  as  Yuie  and  Yulc-tide,  was  derived  from  that  of  the  heathen 
festival  of  the  winter  solstice,  Gcol  or  Jul. 
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Kev  Testament,  for  the  Jewish  Passover.^  The  language  of 
Pan],**' Christ  our  Passover  is  sacrificed  for  us:  therefore  let  us 
~  keep  the  feast,  not  with  old  leaven,'*  &c.— though  manifestly  a 
Ignre,  leading  up  the  mind  from  the  type  to  an  antitype  — 
ba  been  cited  to  confirm  the  probability  of  a  continuity  in  the 
obserrance  of  the  Jewish  feast  in  its  new  Christian  sense.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  we  find  in  the  age  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  both  the 
obnrvance  of  the  festival  and  the  beginning  of  the  controversy 
xvpecting  its  proper  time,  which  has  divided  the  Church  ever 
■nee.' 

{ 15.  The  celebration  of  the  Paschal  festival  involved,  of  course, 
the  attempt  to  fix  it  at  the  precise  season  of  Christ's  death  and 
nBorrection.     But  here  arose  a  disagreement  between  those  who 
tried  to  observe  the  exact   time  of  the    Jewish  Passover  and 
tboee  who  held  to  the  first  day  of  the  week,  as  essentially  con- 
nected with  the  resurrection.^    The  Paschal  lamb  was  killed  at 
iDDset  on  the  14th  of  Kisan,  the  first  month  of  the  Jewish  sacred 
year,  which  began  at  or  about  the  vernal  equinox ;  and,  as  the 
Jewish  months  were  lunar,  the  14th  of  Nisan  fell  at,  or  nearly 
iif  the  first  full  moon  after  the  equinox.^    Following  the  Jewish 

*  Acts  zii.  4.  The  Jewish  festival  is  also  clearly  referred  to  in  Acts 
XX.  6,  as  is  the  Jewish  Pentecost  in  Acts  xz.  16,  and  1  Cor.  xvi.  8,  and  the 
Jewish  ^  feast "  (whatever  it  may  be)  in  Acts  xviii.  21. 

*  1  Cor.  V.  7,  8. 

'  The  Paschal  celebration  included  the  days  both  of  the  Lord's  cruci- 
fixion and  of  His  resurrection.  The  day  now  called  Good  Friday  was 
Bsmed  the  Fasaocer  of  the  Crucifixion  Qwdcrxa  (rravp^crifiov,  in  contrast  to 
nUrxa  iantierdtniuov,  the  Passover  of  the  Resurrection),  and  also  iiiitpa  rov 
wravpovj  ^  fftarjipla  or  t&  ffuriipia,  or  by  the  Jewish  name  of  the  pre^ 
parakon  (vofNxo'KCin^,  John  xix.  14, 31,42,  either  alone  or  with  the  epithets 
fuy4Xii  or  &yia) ;  and  in  the  Latin  Church,  Parasceue,  Feria  Sexta  in  Para- 
aoene,  Sexta  Feria  Major,  It  was  observed  as  a  strict  fast,  which  was 
continued  by  those  who  could  endure  it  till  midnight  on  Easter  Eve,  and 
with  other  signs  of  mourning  (^Apost.  Const,  v.  18 ;  Tertull.  de  Orat,  18). 
The  Saturday  between  those  days  (Easter  Eve)  was  called  the  Great 
Sabbath  (Sabbaium  Magnum).  The  fast  observed  in  preparation  for  Easter 
has  been  spoken  of  above  (§  11). 

*  Respecting  the  Jewish  Passover,  and  its  connection  with  the  death 
of  Christ,  see  the  Studenfs  0.  T.  Hist,  chap.  xiv.  appendix,  sect.  vi. 
^  8-10,  and  the  Studenfs  N,  T,  Hist,  chap.  xi.  note  B,  p.  287. 

'  This  statement  is  purposely  somewhat  indefinite  for  two  reasons : 
(1)  It  appears  certain  that,  in  adapting  the  lunar  months  to  the  solar 
year,  the  month  of  Nisan  might  sometimes  begin  before  the  exact  day 
of  the  equinox.  (2)  The  lunar  months  of  the  Jews,  like  those  of  the 
Mohammedans  at  the  present  day,  began,  not  from  the  new  moon  as  calcu- 
lated by  astronomy,  but  from  the  first  sight  of  the  thin  crescent  after 
sunset.     (For  further  details  concerning  the  effect  of  this  on  the  reckoning, 

I  the  Diet,  of  Christian  Antiqq,  Art.  Easteb,  p.  587.) 

C.  CH,  ^ 
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reckoning,  and  pleading  the  authority  of  the  ApoetleB  John  and 
Philip,  the  Asiatic  Churches  hegan  the  Paschal  season  with  a  bfe- 
feast  and  communion,  answering  to  Christ's  last  Passover  and  the 
Lord's  Supper,  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  Nisan,  and  on  the 
next  day  but  one  (the  third  day)  they  celebrated  the  Fetsiof 
Resurrection,  without  regard  to  the  day  of  the  week.    Hence,  in 
the  ensuing  controversy,  the  adherents  to  this  practice  were  cilled 
the  Quartodecimanians}    The  Roman  Church,  on  the  other  hud, 
holding  fast  to  the  fact  that  our  Lord  was  crucified  on  the  day 
called  the  Preparation  (for  the  Sabbath),  that  ia,  on  Friday,  and 
tliat  he  rose  on  the  Sunday,  fixed  Easter  Day  on  the  Simday 
after  the  March  full  moon.    Ilie  significance  of  the  difference  waiy 
whether  the  chief  stress  should  be  laid  on  Jewish  precedent  or  on 
the  independent  life  of  Christianity  ;  on  the  death  of  Christy  as  the 
true  Paschal  lamb,  or  on  His  resurrection,  as  the  beginning  of  the 
new  spiritual  creation. 

§  IG.  About  the  year  160,'  Polycarp  went  to  Rome  to  oonler 
with  the  bishop  Anicetus  on  this  and  other  matters.  After 
calm  discussion,  it  was  agreed  that  a  difference  of  practice  might 
bo  allowed,  and  Anicetus  showed  his  regard  for  the  venerable 
Eastern  father  by  asking  him  to  celebrate  the  Eucharist  in  hit 
place.' 

Shortly  afterwards  (about  a.d.  170),  another  phase  of  the  con- 
troversy arose  among  the  Asiatics  themselves  from  a  usages 
which  had  sprung  up  at  Laodicea,  of  keeping  the  actual  Jewish 
Passover,  that  is,  eating  the  Paschal  lamb  on  the  14th  of  Nisan. 
This  practice  was  resisted  by  the  most  eminent  Asiatic  bishopB, 
Mclito  of  Sardis  and  Apollinaris  of  Hierapolis,  as  well  as  by  Hippo- 
lytus,  on  the  ground  that,  according  to  the  Oospel  of  John,  oar 
Lord's  last  meal  with  His  disciples  was  not  the  legal  Jewish 
Passover,  but  was  eaten  on  its  eve,  and  that  Christ  was  slain  as 
the  true  Passover  on  the  following  day.* 

In  this  case,  the  Quartodeciman  usage  assumed  the  form  of  a 
Judaizing  heresy;  and  further  suspicion  was  thrown  upon  it 
through  its  adoption  by  the  Montanists,  at  least  in  Asia.    On  tlui 

^  Tco-crapco-KaiScicartrai,  Quartodecmani,  The  name  was  not  fixed  iipoD 
them,  as  a  sect,  till  the  other  practice  was  formally  adopted  by  the  orthodffi 
party. 

'  The  visit  is  variously  placed  at  the  years  158,  160,  or  167.  Soe 
Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  29. 

Euscb.  77.  F,  V.  24) ;  not  "  administered  the  Eucharist  to  Polycarp  "  (see 
Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  30). 

*  This  argument,  which  is  still  of  importance  as  a  question  of  Biblical 
criticism,  is  discussed  in  the  Student's  N,  T,  History^  U  c. 
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,  and  from  his  own  imperious  temper,  the  Boman  bishop, 
tried  to  secure  a  uniform  observance  of  Easter  throughout 
robes  (a.d.  196).  Councils  siynmoned  in  various  and  distant 
es — ^Palestine,  Pontus,  Osrhoene,  Greece,  and  Gaul — declared 
or  of  the  Boman  usage.  The  cause  of  the  Asiatics  was 
ned  by  Polycrates,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  as  the  organ  of  a 
i^hich  he  had  summoned,  in  a  bold  and  well-reasoned  letter 
)r.  Upon  this  the  Bishop  of  Bome  denounced  the  Asiatics 
tics;  but  he  failed  to  procure  their  condemnation  by  other 
Sy  and  IrensBus,  though  agreeing  with  him  on  the  question 
ite,  was  foremost  among  the  bishops  who  protested  against 

it  a  ground  for  the  severance  of  communion.  The  Asiatics, 
cnlar  letter,  cleared  themselves  from  the  charge  of  heresy^ 
y  were  allowed  to  follow  their  own  usage  until  the  question 
illy  decided  by  the  General  Council  of  the  whole  Church 
a  (a.d.  325). 

council  pronounced  it  unworthy  of  Christiaus  to  follow 
ge  of  the  unbelieving  Jews,  and  the  Quartodecimanians 
mceforth  branded  as  an  heretical  sect.^  The  Boman  usage 
de  the  rule  of  the  whole  Church;  but  the  council  gave 
it  definition  of  that  usage,  further  than  that  Easter  should 
fall  after  the  Jewish  Passover,  and  after  the  vernal  equi- 
lich  was  reckoned  to  be  on  the  21st  of  March.*  The 
L,   how  to  adjust  the    observance    of  Easter   Day  on  a 

to  the  epoch  of  the  full  moon,  was  settled  in  different 
y  the  Alexandrian  astronomers  and  by  the  Bomans,  and 
Terence  led  to  long  disputes  both  between  the  Eastern 
Bstem  Churches  and  between  various  branches  of  the 
1  Church  itself.    The  Alexandrian  calculation,  which  was 

at.  Home  in  the  sixth  century,  was  substantially  that 
8  now  observed  in  the  West,  as  modified  by  the  Gregorian 
tion  of  the  calendar  (or  Neu)  Style),  It  is  based  on  a  cycle 
years,  compounded  of  the  lunar  cycle  of  19  years '  and  the 
fde  of  28  years,*  in  which  the  lunations  fall  in  the  same 

ihanius  mentions  three  sects  of  such  heretics :  the  QuartodecimanSy 
*e  orthodox  on  all  other  points  {ffceres,  I.),  the  Alogi  (li.  1),  and 
kMfU  (Ixx.). 

calculation  was  erroneous :  the  true  vernal  equinox  (the  apparent 
>f  the  sun  across  the  Equator)  took  place  at  2  hrs.  17  min.  p.m.  on 
0th  in  A.D.  325.  For  further  astronomical  details,  see  the  Diet, 
ian  Antiqq.  Art.  Easter. 

was  the  ancient  Metonio  cycle,  so  called  from  the  astronomer 
rho  introduced  it  at  Athens  in  the  fifth  century  B.C. 

JB  the  cycle  after  which  the  days  of  the  year  must  fall  in  the  same 
.  the  days  of  the  week ;  for,  as  every  common  solar  year  has  one 
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order  both  among  the  days  of  the  year  and  of  the  week  The 
rule  is  that  Easter  falls  on  the  Sunday  after  the  first  full  mooa 
succeeding  the  vernal  equinox.^  Under  the  existing  role  it  some- 
times happens,  contrary  to  the  decree  of  the  Nicene  Council,  that 
Easter  coincides  with  the  Jewish  Passover.  The  refusal  c^iha 
Greek  Church  to  adopt  the  Gregorian  correction  of  the  caleBdir 
makes  their  Easter  fall  differently  from  ours,  though  it  is  oon- 
puted  on  the  same  principle. 

§  17.  The  period  of  harvest-gladness,  reckoned  by  the  Jewbih 
Church  from  the  Passover  to  the  Feast  of  Weeks  on  the  SOth  day 
(hence  called  Pentecost),  was  observed  by  the  Christian  Ghmch,  H 
early  as  the  second  century  at  least,  in  commemoration  of  the 
spiritual  harvest,  of  which  Christ's  resurrection  was  the  fiFBt-friut% 
and  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost  cuiaed 
the  ingathering.'  The  whole  period  of  60  days  from  Euter  te 
what  we  now  call  Whitsunday  was  observed  as  a  festive  aeason,  a 
continuous  Lord's  Day,  by  the  standing  posture  in  prayer,  daily 
communion,  and  the  prohibition  of  fasting.'  When,  howeyer,  t|j| 
Ascension  Day  (or  Holy  Thursday)  was  specially  kept»  the 
tinuous  festival  was  restricted  to  the  forty  days  firom 
Ascension^  and  the  Day  of  Pentecost  (Whitsunday)  was 
observed  as  the  feast  of  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
birthday  of  the  Church.  The  special  observance  of  ABB&ntiitm' 
is  not  traced  earlier  than  the  third  or  fourth  century.  The 
the  Epiphany  was  first  observed  in  the  East  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  second  century;  and  the  celebration  of  ChristmoB  caimofc  ho 
clearly  traced  till  the  fourth.  Nor  was  it  till  the  Post-Nioene  age 
that  the  veneration  for  martyrs  led  to  the  Festivals  of  Saiuis, 

day  more  than  an  exact  number  (fifty-two)  of  weeks,  a  week  is  gained  in 
seven  years  from  this  cause ;  but  every  leap-year  adds  one  day  more,  that 
is,  one  day  is  gained  in  every  four  years ;  hence  the  least  common  multiple 
(7  X  4:  =  28  years)  gives  the  cycle  in  which  an  exact  number  of  weeks  ii 
gained,  namely  twenty-eight  days  for  the  increment  of  each  year,  and 
seven  days  for  the  seven  leap-years,  that  is,  five  weeks  in  the  twenty-eight 
years. 

^  The  practical  details  of  the  calculation  are  prefixed  to  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer ;  but  the  technical  mode  of  reckoning  is  such  that  the 
ecclesiastical  full  moon  does  not  always  coincide  with  the  true  foil  moon, 
a  circumstance  which  has  puzzled  some  people  as  to  the  true  time  of 
Easter  in  the  present  year  (1876).  ^  Acts  ii. 

»  Iren.  Frag.  vol.  i.  p.  828 ;  TertuU.  de  Corm.  3,  de  Jejun,  14.  **^t  seems, 
however,  that  some  did  not  extend  the  festival  season  beyond  the  fortieth 
day  after  Easter."    (Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  174.) 
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DOCTKINES  AND  HEHE8IES  OF  THE  PRIMITIVB 

CHURCH. 

CEKl'URIES  i.-in. 

1 1.  Christian  Dootrinc  and  tts  History  —  The  terms  orViodoxy  and  hetero- 
duy,  Catholio  mid  herttic.  §  2.  Twofold  source  of  Heresies,  Jenlsh  and 
hrathen — Ebioniim  and  Gnosticism,  g  3.  Meaning  of  the  term  Ono$tic. 
—  Chief  wiucea  of  Gnosticism  —  The  Gnostic  ose  of  Scriptnre  tra- 
dition, and  apocryphal  vritings.  §  4.  The  leading  principles  of 
OnMtlciun.    §6.  iGons  and  Emanation — The  Dcminrgus  or  Creator, 
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§  G.  The  Gnostic  doctrine  about  Christ  and  Redemption— The  three 
classes  of  human  beings.     §  7.  The   Gnostic  morality  and  worship. 
§  8.  Classification  of  the  Gnostic  schools :  local,  doctrinal,  and  ethictL 
§  9.  The  earliest  sects  of  Gnostics:  (I)  Simon  Magus  and  the  SimomBM; 
(2)  The  Nicohitans;  (3)   Cermthus;  (4)  The   OphUeSj  SetkUes,  ud 
Cainites.     §  10.  Gnostic  sects  of  the  second  centtuy:  (5)  BasUideii 
The    mystic    symbol    Abraxas;    (6)    Carpocrates;     (7)    Fafe»tti«i 
Bardesanes,   and    Justin ;  (8)  Mardon  —  His   Life  and  Doctrines  — 
His   Canon   of  Scripture  —  Spread   of  his  sect ;  (9)  Tatian  and  tht 
Encratites — The  Antitactas  and  Frodidans,      §  11.  Proyidential  UM 
of  Gnosticism.     §  12.  The  Manichean  Heresy  —  Yarions  accoimts  of 
Manes  or   Mani  —  Course   of  the  heresy.      §  13.   The  JfanicAen 
Doctrine  —  Not  a  form  of  Gnosticism  —  Based  on  Persian  Doalism— 
Conflict  of  Light  and  Darkness  —  Primal  Man  and  Spirit — Mingling 
of  Spirit  and  Matter.    §  14.  The  World  and  Man  —  Christology  and 
Redemption  —  Transmigration  of  Souls  —  Spirit  in  the  lower  creatorei; 
and  practical  consequences  of  this  doctrine.    §  15.  Manichean  tieit- 
ment  of  Scripture  —  Authority  of  Manes  —  Manichean  asceticism— 
Hierarchy  and  Worship  of  the  Sect.     §  16.  Second  class  of  HeresiM, 
about  the  Trinity  and  Christ  —  Monarcihians :    two  chief  classes  of 
them.    §  17.  Dynamical  or  Rationalistic  Monarchians :  (1)  The  JUbh 
gians;  (2)  Theodotus ;  (3)  Artemon ;  (4)  Paul  of  Samoaata.    §  18.  TiM 
Fatripassian  Monarchians:  (1)  Fraxeas:  his  relations  with  Pope  Victor 
and  Tertullian ;  (2)  Noeius :  his  followers  favoured  by  Pope  Zephy- 
rinns ;  (3)  Fope  Callistus  and  the  Callistians ;  (4)  Sabellius :  his  doe- 
trine  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Logos  —  Sabellianism  and  Orthodoxy. 
§  19.  Chiliasm  or  MUlennarianism  —  Its  prevalence  among  the  Fathers 
—  Finally  pronounced  heretical.     §  20.  Scripture,  Tradition,  and  the 
Rule  of  Faith  —  The  "Apostles'  Creed." 

§  1.  A  STATEMENT  of  Christian  doctrine  in  its  original  purity 
belongs  to  the  province  of  Dogmatic  Theology,  or  rather  of  New 
Testament  exposition;  for  even  the  dogmatic  theologian  must 
exhibit  doctrines  in  the  definite  form  which  they  assumed  as  the 
result  of  conflicts  of  opinion ;  and  to  trace  the  nature  and  steps  of 
those  conflicts  is  the  province  of  the  ecclesiastical  historian.  The 
history  of  Doctrines  develops  itself  out  of  the  history  of  HeresieSy 
and  the  standard  of  orthodoxy  is  framed  by  opposition  to  each  form 
of  heterodoxy  that  has  risen  up  to  provoke  controversy  and  decision. 
From  the  historical  point  of  view,  the  question  between  orthodoxy 
and  heterodoxy,  between  Catholics  and  heretics,  is  not  a  question 
between  truth  and  error,  though  this  distinction  cannot  be  wholly 
excluded.  Indeed,  when  heresy  is  first  mentioned  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  stigmatized  by  the  Apostles,  the  diviue  authority  committed 
to  them  stamps  all  opposing  doctrine  with  error ;  and  some  similar 
claim  is  of  course  implied  in  the  very  term  orthodoxy  ("right 
opinion  ").    But  even  this  term  does  not  expressly  denote  the  truth 
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of  the  opmion,  but  only  a  definite  standard  or  rule  (dp66s= 
netHs,  '* straight"),  any  deviation  from  which  is  called  heterodoxy 
("another  opinion'^.  The  other  term,  Catholic,  denotes  that  the 
role  or  .standard  was  determined  by  the  prevalent  opinions  embodied 
in  the  general  consent  of  the  Churches,  especially  when  formulated 
in  the  Acts  of  a  Ckmncil. 

f  2.  The  earliest  heresies  are  to  be  traced,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the 

mixtare  of  Jewish  and  heathen  elements  with  Christian  doctrine ; 

the  Judaizers  clinging  to  the  forms  which  were  superseded  by 

Christianity,  while  the  heathen  converts  brought  in  portions  of  their 

npeistition  and  still  more  of  their  philosophy.     But  these  two 

donents  had  already  greatly  influenced  one  another  before  they 

met  on  the  common  ground  of  Christianity;  and  Judaism,   in 

purticalar,  had  been  largely  affected  by  Gentile  philosophy,  as  we 

ne  particularly  in  Philo.    Hence  the  two  classes  of  primitive 

here^es  present  themselves  in  very  complex  forms,  as,  indeed,  wo 

have  alr^dy  seen  in  the  Apostolic  age.    The  Judaizijig  and  heathen 

eonnptiona  may  be  roughly  denoted  by  tlie  general  names  of 

Sbionim  and  Onosticiam ;  but  the  systems  had  common  elements 

from  the  first,  and  in  their  special  developments  we  must  recognize 

GO.  the  one  hand  a  Ghiostic  Ebionism  (as  seen  especially  in  the 

pfleudo-CIementiue  literature^),  and,  on  the  other,  a  Judaizing 

Gnosticiam.    We  have  already  spoken  of  the  primitive  forms  of 

Ebumism:'  the  other  heresies  of  the  first  three  centuries  may 

nearly  all  be  included  under  the  general  class  of  Gnosticism.^ 

I  3.  The  term  Chiosticism  has  its  first  simple  derivation  from 
the  Greek  word  meaning  knowledge  (yvSxrii).  Sound  knowledge, 
BS  opposed  to  unintelligent  consent,  is  an  essential  foundation  of 
Chriatian  faith.*  But  this  is  quite  different  from  the  conceit  of  a 
leniov^edge  superior  to,  or  at  least  co-ordinate  with,  faith  in  the 
teaching  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  which  appears  from  the  first  in 
(xmflict  with  the  Gospel,  side  by  side  with  Jewish  exclusivcness.'' 
The  attempt  to  mould  Christianity,  in  this  spirit,  into  a  "scientific " 
form,  in  which  human  philosophy  claimed  a  place  at  least  as  high 

*  See  Chap.  IV.  §  14.  2  See  Chap.  III.  §  7. 

'  A  most  valnable  account  of  the  rise  and  various  forms  of  Gnosticism 
is  given  in  Dean  Mansel's  lectures  on  "  The  Gnostic  JHeresies  of  the  First 
ind  Second  Centuries,"  edited  since  his  death  by  Canon  Lightfoot,  1875. 

*  See  especially  1  Cor.  xii.  8,  where  the  "  word  of  knowledge  "  {\6y05 
fwtrtms)  is  coupled  with  the  *'  word  of  Wisdom  "  (^\6yos  troiplasy  Comp. 
L  Cor.  xiii.  2,  12  ;  John  xvii.  3. 

'  See  especially  the  twofold  type  of  opposition  encountered  by  Paul  at 
Clorinth,  from  the  Jews,  and  from  the  Greeks  who  "  sought  after  wsdom,* 
ind  esteemed  the  doctrine  of  Christ  crucified  as  *'  foolishness  "  (1  Cor.  i. 
22,  23) ;  and  his  contrast  of  the  "  knowledge  "  which  "  puffeth  up  "  with 
;hc  "  charity  "  which  "  buildeth  up  "  (1  Cor.  viii.  1). 
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as  divine  revelation,  appears  already  in  the  Apostolic  age  to  liafe 
grown  into  some  sort  of  system,  against  which  Paul  warns  TimoUiy 
as  ''  the  vain  hahblings  and  oppositions  (or  antagonisms)  of  the 
Knowledge  (Gnosis)  falsely  so  called."^  To  this  passage  we  may 
probably  trace  the  application  of  the  name  of  Gnostics,  as  a  term  of 
reproach,  to  the  various  sects  which  had  this  common  element^  thit 
they  exalted  knowledge  above  faith,  philosophy  above  revelatkm, 
prided  themselves  on  a  superior  esoteric  knowledge,  which  mads 
them  spiritual  men,  and  corrupted  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testft- 
ment  with  heterogeneous  elements  from  a  great  variety  of  sonioei. 

The  precise  nature  of  those  sources  and  of  the  contribntumi 
derived  from  each,  is  a  wide  and  difficult  enquiry.     Some  find  the 
essential  elements  of  Gnosticism  in  Greek  philosophy  alone,  which 
was  doubtless  its  chief  source.  But  it  derived  much  also  from  Oriental 
mysticism,  and  from  the  philosophic  developments  of  Judaism,  u 
exhibited  in  Philo  and  the  Cabbala.    It  may,  in  fact,  be  reg^Ufded 
as  an  attempt  to  frame  a  new  philosophical  religion  out  of  the  ruins 
of  the  old  systems  and  within  the  bounds  of  the  new  Church.   The 
Gnostics  did  not  avowedly  place  the  foreign  sources  of  knowledge, 
or  their  o\vn  freedom  of  speculation,  on  a  level  with  the  authority 
of  Scripture.    They  claimed  to  be  the  possessors  of  a  real,  bat 
secret,  Christian  tradition,  in  opposition  to  the  open  tradition  and 
standards  of  the  Catholic  Church.    Besides,  while  admitting  the 
authority  of  Scripture,  they  dealt  with  it  in  their  own  fa^ion. 
The  Old  Testament  was  rejected,  by  some  of  them  wholly,  by 
others  in  great  part.    The  New  Testament  was  mutilated,  and  the 
books  that  were  retained  were  regarded  with  difierent  degrees  of 
respect,  preference  being  given  to  the  Gospel  of  John  above  the 
rest.    The  boldest  forms  of  allegorical  interpretation  were  applied 
to  discover  the  mysteries  of  Gnosticism,  not  only  in  the  Scri^ree, 
but  in  the  works  of  heathen  poets  and  philosophera,  who  were 
regarded  as  organs  of  the  true  spiritual  knowledge.    Bat  a  more 
definite  authority  was  sought  in  the  apocryphal  scriptures  which 
began  to  appear  in  great  numbers  in  the  second  century,  and  which 
these  heretics  were  the  first  to  fabricate.' 

§  4.  Amongst  the  various  forms  of  Gnostic  doctrine  we  may 

>  1  Tim.  vi.  20 :  rhs  $€$ii\ovs  K€vo^<ovlas  Ktd  hni04ff€is  rris  ^tvBtn 
v^fiov  yv6(re<a^.  The  definite  article  furnishes  at  least  the  presumption 
of  a  reference  to  some  system  or  systems  which  boasted  of  being  founded 
on  yvSaffis, 

'  Irensns  (Hcer,  i.  20,  §  1)  ascribes  to  the  Valentinians  alone  a  count* 
less  number  of  apocryphal  and  spurious  writings,  which,  he  says,  they 
forged,  and  imposed  upon  the  ignorant  who  did  not  know  "  the  writings 
of  the  truth."  We  have  here  a  hint  of  the  causes  which  made  the  difib- 
sion  of  such  impostures  much  easier  than  we  could  now  suppose. 
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inod  three  leading  principles :  (1)  The  Dtialism  and  essoutinl  opi^o- 
tiUrn  of  Spirit  and  Matter;  (2)  The  idea  of  a  Demiurgus,  or 
Gneator  of  the  world,  as  distinct  from  the  supremo  and  projier 
Deity;  (3)  The  denial  of  the  true  humanity  of  Christ,  whose  body 
they  held  to  be  a  phantasm  or  deceptive  appearance  (<l>dvTaa'fiay 
^6afms)y  whence  this  heresy  was  called  Docetism, 

i  6.  The  term  ^on  (atw),  which  has  so  prominent  a  place  in  the 
Hew  Testament  as  denoting  the  Ages  of  GKxi's  dispensations  with 
man  in  this  world  and  the  world  to  come,  was  used  by  the  Gnostics 
kn  all  the  manifestations  of  divine  power,  personal  and  impersonal. 
QoD,  the  eternal,  self-existent,  incomprehensible  abyss,  is  also  the 
original  Moa,  who  includes  in  himself  all  ideas  and  spiritual  ix)wers, 
and  from  whom  they  emanate  as  ^ons  in  a  certain  order;  mind, 
wisdom,  power,  truth,  life,  and  so  forth.     The  whole  body  of  uEons 
ftnns  the  PUroma  or  Ftdness  of  the  Spiritual  World  (TrX^/wS/ia), 
as  they  called  it  in  contrast  to  the  emptiness  (K€v<ofia)  or  unsub- 
stantial character  of  the  Material  World,  which  is  always  in  oppo- 
aition  to  God  and  the  ideal  world.    For  the  visible  matter  (yXrj)  of 
the  world  is  that  in  which  evil  reigns,  and  must  therefore  have 
proceeded  from  a  principle  opposed  to  God,  who  is  not  the  author  of 
evil    But  the  worlds  of  spirit  and  of  matter  arc  not  destined  to 
eternal  severance.   The  spiritual  ^ons  grow  weaker  and  weaker,  the 
farther  they  proceed  from  their  divine  source  of  emanation,  till  the 
last  of  them,  named  Achamoth  (that  is,  "the  lower  wisdom")/ 
passes  ont  of  the  ideal  world,  on  which  it  is  too  weak  to  keep  its 
hold,  and  falls  into  the  chaos  of  matter.    But  its  fall  is  that  of  a 
spark  of  light,  imparting  to  the  dark  chaos  the  germ  of  divine 
light,  and  still  preserving  in  its  bondage  to  matter  a  longing  for 
redemption. 

The  first  creature  formed  by  the  union  of  this  fallen  jEon  with 
matter  is  the  Demiurguts,^  who,  himself  of  material  substance, 
makes  the  visible  world  out  of  matter,  and  rules  over  it,  as  well 
as  over  time  and  the  sidereal  spirits.  His  throne  is  in  the  planetary 
heavens ;  and  from  him  proceed  the  mysterious  influences  of  astro- 
logy. He  is  the  Jehovah  of  the  Jews,  who  claims  to  be  the  supreme 
and  only  Gkxi ;  but  his  relation  to  the  true  Deity  is  variously  repre- 
sented*    The  Judaizing  Gnostics  make  the  Demiurge  the  uncon- 

*  A  Chaldee  word  equivalent  to  ri  Korio  (ro<l>la,  "  This  weakest  Mon  " 
(lays  Schafif)  "  marks  the  extreme  point  where  spirit  must  surrender  itself 
to  matter,  where  the  infinite  must  enter  into  the  finite,  and  thus  foi*m 
a  basis  for  the  real  world." 

•  Arifuovpy65,  literally  a  "  worker  for  the  people,"  hence  a  maker  of 
anything,  an  artificer^  used  by  Plato  and  Xenophon  for  the  Creator  of  the 
world. 


appearance  of  a  body ;  or,  as  other  Gnostics  held,  the  iEk>n  en 
human  body  of  Jesus,  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews,  at  his  bapti 
leaves  it  again  at  his  passion.  The  birth,  life,  and  death  < 
Christ,  as  related  in  the  Gospels,  are  all  deceptive  scenes, 
which  the  redeeming  Mon  appeared  to  pass,  as  the  only  z 
revealing  himself  to  the  creatures  of  sense..  TJie  real  worl 
redeeming  ^on  on  the  earth  consisted  in  comoiiinicating  to 
few  that  true  knowledge  which  would  e'nable  them  to  tA 
reunion  with  the  ideal  world.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  regarded 
of  the  Gnostics  as  a  subordinate  ^on.  ."^he  completioi] 
work  of  redemption  is  thus  described,  according  to  the 
Valentinus:  —  "The  heavenly  Soter  brings  Achamoth  f 
numerable  sufferings  into  the  pleroma,  and  unites  himself ' 
— the  most  glorious  Mon  v«rith  the  lowest — in  an  etenu 
marriage.  With  this,  all  disturbance  in  the  heaven  of  ^ 
allayed,  and  a  blessed  harmony  and  inexpressible  deli 
restored,  in  which  all  spiritual  men,  or  genuine  Gnosticc 
Matter  is  at  last  entirely  consumed  by  a  fire  breaking  out 
dark  bosom."* 

The  place  of  man  in  this  system  corresponds  with  its  ^ 
spirit  and  matter  and  their  conflict.  There  are  three  cl 
men, — the  spiritual,'  the  bodily  or  natural,  carnal  or  mate 
whom  the  two  opposite  principles  prevail ;  and  between  t 
psychical,^  who  are  under  the  influence  of  the  semi-di 
demiui*sic  nrincinle.  hoverins  between  the  sensual  and  ideal 
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{ 7.  The  moral  principles  of  the  Gnostics  varied,  as  was  the 
niiaal  result  of  their  dualistic  views,  between  the  two  extremes  of 
MoeticisDi  and  libertinism,  not  seldom  running  into  one  another. 
33ie  whole  world  of  matter,  including  the  human  body,  being  evil 
ffld  a  perpetual  source  of  corruption,  every  pleasure  derived  from  it 
vu  to  be  avoided  and  resisted  by  the  spiritual  man;  this  was  the 
&)ctrine  sincerely  held  by  some  Gnostics  and  inconsistently  pro* 
bned  by  others.  But  there  were  some  sects  that  drew  the  oppo- 
Bte  conclusion ;  the  pure  spirit  could  not  bo  defiled  by  gross  matter, 
riiich  was  only  fit  to  be  put  to  vile  uses ;  nay,  some  avowed  the 
Qoostrous  principle,  that  "  the  fiesh  must  be  abused  in  order  to  bo 
onquered."^  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  maxim  of  the  Nicolai- 
ms,  who  appear  as  early  as  the  Apostolic  age.^  lliere  was  a  like 
iriety  in  the  Gnostic  forms  of  religion ;  the  more  ascetic  affecting 
ttreme  simplicity,  or  even  going  so  far  as  to  esteem  themselves 
bofve  the  need  of  the  sacraments  and  means  of  grace ;  while  others 
bsoved  a  pompous  symbolic  ritual.  This  was  especially  the 
nctice  of  the  Marcosians,  who  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  to 
n  extreme  imction.  -We  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  of 
he  early  Gnostic  h'ymnology.' 

S  8.  A  system  founded  on  the  pride  of  knowledge,  in  opposition 
0  a  standard  of  faith,  naturally  branched  out  into  many  sects, 
rhich  have  been  variously  classified.  Locally,  they  might  be 
lirided  into  three  schools,  which  are  also  marked  by  varieties  of 
Jphiion: — (1)  The  Alexandrian,  which  held  most  strongly  to 
^I&tomsm  and  the  doctrine  of  emanations ;  to  this  belong  BasiUdes, 
^aleatinus,  and  the  Ophites.  (2)  The  Syrian  School,  of  Satur- 
Quuu,  Bardesanes,  and  Tatian,  was  more  marked  by  the  Oriental 
prifldple  of  Dualism.  (3)  The  school  which  sprang  up  in  Asia 
^mr,  of  whose  leader,  Marcion,  we  have  presently  to  speak. 

A  threefold  doctrinal  division  may  also  be  made,  according  as 
%  feU  off  towards  Paganism  or  Judaism — for  many  of  the  sects 
*ent  80  fiar  in  either  direction  as  scarcely  to  deserve  the  Christian 
'^©--and  those  who  may  still  be  called  Christians.  To  the  first 
'««helong  the  Simonians,  Nicolaitans,  Ophites,  Carpocratians, 
Pw)dicians,  AntitactaB,  and  Manicheans ;  to  the  second,  Cerinthus, 
*iDlides,  Valentinus,  and  Justin ;  to  the  third,  Satuminus,  Tatian, 
*Wcion,  and  the  Encratites.  Still  another  threefold  division  has 
*^  proposed,  according  to  their  ethical  principles :  the  speculative 
*  theosophic  Gnostics — ^Basilides  Mid  Valentinus ;  the  practical 
^  ascetic — ^Marcion,  Satuminus,  and  Tatian ;  and  the  antinomian 

A€i  Karaxpii^fOai  rp  (xaptcl,  like  the  saying  about  "  sowing  ou^'a  "^KW 
'*••"  '  ^v.  a.  6,  15.  »  Chap,  WW.  %  A:, 
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and  libertine — the  Simonians,  Nicolaitans,  Opliites,  Carpocratiani^ 
and  Antitactae. 

§  9.  It  remains  to  notice  the  chief  Gnostic  leaders  and  sects  in 
their  historical  order : — 

(1)  Simon  Magus,  of  whom  we  have  spoken  before,  is  classed  u 
the  first  Gnostic — the  magister  and  progenitor  of  all  heretics,  M 
IrenaBus  calls  him — from  his  claiming  to  be  an  emanation  of  the 
Deity.*  His  personal  history  and  tenets  are  hopelessly  obscured  by 
fables ;  but  as  late  as  the  third  century  the  libertine  Gnostic  sect  d 
the  Simonians  not  only  claimed  him  as  their  founder,  but  wo^ 
shipped  him  as  a  redeeming  genius.  Two  other  Samaritan  hensi- 
archs,  Dositheus  and  Menander,  are  said  to  have  been  contempoiuy 
with  Simon  Magus. 

(2)  The  Nicolaitans,  stigmatized  with  abhorrence  by  St.  Jobiif 
are  said  by  early  writers  to  have  been  the  followers  of  the  deacoft 
Kicolas,^  who  became  an  apostate  and  taught  a  gross  doctrine  of 
antinomian  libertinism.'^ 

(3)  Cerinthus,  another  heresiarch  of  the  apostolic  age,  who  is 
said  by  Irenaeus  to  have  come  into  conflict  with  St.  John,  was  a 
Judaizing  Gnostic,  approaching  closely  to  the  Ebionites.  His  chief 
heresy  was  the  distinction  between  the  man  Jesus  and  the  heavenly 
Christ,  who  descended  upon  him  at  his  baptism,  filling  him  with 
divine  power  and  spiritual  knowledge,  but  left  him  at  his  pas- 
sion, to  be  reunited  to  him  at  the  final  coming  of  the  Messianic 
kingdom. 

(4)  The  sect  of  the  Ophites  *  is  also  assigned  to  the  first  century, 
and  by  some  to  an  origin  before  the  Christian  era.  In  any  case, 
they  were  rather  heathen  than  Christian ;  and  they  regarded  tiieOld 
Testament  and  the  God  of  the  Jews  with  avowed  animosity.  They 
derived  their  name  from  the  importance  which  they  assigned  to  tiie 
serpent  as  the  symbol  of  the  true  wisdom  and  mental  freedom,  into 
the  possession  of  which  they  held  that  Adam  entered  by  his  so- 
called  fall.  His  son  Seth,  born  after  that  liberation  from  mental 
bondage,  was  regarded  as  the  first  "  pneumatic "  or  spiritual  ©an, 
by  a  sect  who  were  called  Sethites ;  while  the  Cainites  went  so  ftf 
as  to  honour  Cain  and  all  the  worst  characters  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  spiritual  men,  emancipated  from  bondage  to  law.  ^ 

*  'H  divafiii  rov  Ofov  ri  ntydkyj  (Acts  viii.).  "  He  is  said  to  have  de- 
clared himself  an  incarnation  of  the  creative  world-spirit,  and  his  femal* 
companion,  Helena  the  incarnation  of  the  receptive  world-soul  **  (Schai^ 
vol.  i.  p.  235).    See  Stud.  N,  T.  Hist.  chap.  xiii.  note,  p.  389. 

«  Acts  vi.  5.  »  See  Stud.  N.  T,  JKs^  chap.  xx.  §  19. 

*  *0<piavoi,  in  Hebrew  Naassenes,  from  ^(pis  and  t^n^,  *^  serpent."  SolM 
make  the  Ophites  serpent-worshippers,  but  this  is  not  clear. 
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the  same  spirit  ''they  found  the  true  gnosis  in  Judas  Iscoriot 
f^  among  the  Apostles,  who  betrayed  the  psychical  Messiah 
Willi  good  intent,  to  destroy  the  empire  of  the  Goil  of  the  Jews/'  ^ 
Tbe  C^te  sect  still  existed  in  the  sixth  century,  when  Justinian 
nacted  laws  against  them  (530). 

1 10.  It  is  not,  however,  till  the  second  century  that  we  find  the 
definite  forms  of  Gnosticism. 

(5)  Basiudes'  of  Alexandria  (a.d.  125-140)  taught  a  system 
vhidL  is  fully  explained  in  the  Fhilosophumena  of  Hippolytiis. 
Here  we  first  find  the  chief  elements  of  the  Gnostic  system  as 
described  above ;  but  the  variations  of  detail  among  the  difiercnt 
toacfaers  lie  beyond  the  limits  of  this  work.  The  cosmic  system 
of  Basilides  is  compounded  of  the  Egyptian  astronomy  and  the 
Bnmerical  symbolism  of  the  Pythagoreans.  Ho  was  the  inventor 
of  the  mystic  name  Abraxas  or  Ahrasaacf  to  denote  the  305 
baavens,  or  circles  of  creation,  which  ho  ascribed  to  two  Arclions 
or  Demiurges.  Basilides  wrote  twenty-four  cxegotical  books ;  and 
lu8  reference  to  John's  doctrine  of  the  Logos  is  an  important  tcsti- 
lumy  to  the  fourth  Gospel.  His  son,  Isidore,  succeeded  him  as 
bsid  of  the  Basilidean  sect,  which  seems  to  have  been  dualistic  and 
docetistic  in  theory,  and  of  loose  morality  in  practice.^ 

(6)  Oabpogbates,  about  the  same  time  and  probably  also  at 
Aleundria,  founded  a  sect  marked  by  its  heathen  principles  and 
grooB  immorality.  His  son  Epiphanes,  who  died  in  youth,  was 
voshipped  by  the  Carpocratians  as  a  god. 

(7)  Valbstinub,  probably  an  Egyptian  Jew  brought  up  at 
Alexandria,  who  taught  at  Rome  about  a.d.  140,  and  died  in 
Pypnis  (a.d.  160),  was  the  chief  author  of  the  fully  developed 
C^noBticism  which  has  been  described  above.    His  system  became 

f  tliB  most  prevalent  form  of  Gnosticism  in  the  West,  and  especially 
1  ^ Borne;  and  hence  it  is  one  of  the  heresies  best  known  to  us 
^Qgh  the  work  of  Hippolytus.  But  there  was  also  an  Eastern 
8<^1'  of  Valentinians,  to  which  belonged  the  Marcosians,  founded 
ii^  Palestine  by  Marcus,  a  disciple  of  Yalentinus ;  and  another  sect 
*to  followed  Babbesanes,  a  Syrian  scholar  and  poet,  who  lived 
^  tbe  court  of  Edessa,  about  a.d.  170.  Bardesanes  was  one  of  the 
Gnostics  who  diverged  least  from  Catholic  doctrine.  Both  he  and 
^  son  Harmodius  were  distinguished  as  writers  of  hymns.    A 

*  Schaff,  vol.  i.  p.  237.  *  BcwriXcfSijs. 

*  "Hie  Greek  letters  of  the  word  make  up  365,  thus:  a  +  o  -f-  o  =  3, 
^=2,  {=60,  p=100,  <r=200.  It  became  a  celebrated  magical  charm, 
^d  is  80  used  on  a  number  of  curious  gems.  (See  Dkt,  of  Christian  Bioq.^ 
^.  Abrasax.) 

*  SOu^  vol  i,  p.  240.  *  AiBacTKaKio.  ttvaToXiK-h, 
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more  obscure  contemporary,  lately  made  known  to  Tu  by  the  woik 
of  Hippolytus,  was  Justin,  a  Judaizing  Gnostic,  whose  system 
appears  to  have  been  compounded  of  a  mystic  interpretatksi  of 
Genesis  and  the  Greek  mythology. 

(8)  A  leader  equal  in  eminence  to  Yalentinns  was  Habgiov, 
one  of  the  purest  and  least  heretical  of  the  Gnostics.    His  euiieit 
but  eccentric  spirit  seems  to  have  been  driven  away  from  tite 
Catholic  Church  by  zeal  for  what  he  deemed  primitive  purity, 
combined  with  vehement  opposition  to  Judaism  and  tradition,  and 
a  tendency  to  speculative  spiritualism.    Marcion  was  a  son  of  the 
Bishop  of  Sinope  in  Pontus,  but  was  excommunicated  for  his 
contempt  of  authority ;  and  he  went  to  Home,  where  he  met  with 
the  Syrian  Gnostic  Cebdo,  from  whom  he  seems  to  have  imbibed  the 
Oriental  idea  of  dualism.    After  travelling  and  disseminating  his 
doctrine  far  and  wide,  he  was  about  to  seek  for  restoration  to  ^ 
Church,  when  his  purpose  was  cut  short  by  death.    The  well-known 
story  told  by  Irenseus^  illustrates  Marcion's  desire  to  be  acknowledge 
as  a  Christian,  and  the  repugnance  felt  towards  him.    Meeting 
Poly  carp  at  Rome,  he  asked,  "Do  you  not  recognize  me?"   **I 
recognize  Satan's  first-bom,"  answered  Polycarp. 

Marcion  is  one  of  the  chief  early  representatives  of  an  extreme 
supranaturalism,  of  which  Christianity,  deprived  of  its  historic 
reality,  is  made  the  spiritual  but  fictitious  expression.  With  ^ 
the  doctrine  of  dualism  took  the  practical  form  of  the  strongest  an- 
tagonism between  Judaism,  as  the  embodiment  of  law  and  righteouB- 
uess,  and  Christianity,  as  the  Gospel  of  goodness  and  grace.'  Tbis 
antagonism  was  traced  to  its  source  in  his  theology.  <' Maroon 
supposed  three  primal  forces:'  the  good  or  gracious  God,* whom 
Christ  first  made  known ;  the  evil  Matter,*  ruled  by  the  devil,  to 
which  heathenism  belongs ;  and  the  righteous  World-maker  (Demi- 
urge),* who  is  the  finite  angry  God  of  the  Jews.  He  did  not  ^ 
however,  into  any  further  speculative  analysis  of  these  principle!; 
he  rejected  the  pagan  emanation  theory,  the  secret  tradition,  and 
the  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Gnostics ;  and  he  gave  fiiith  a 
higher  place  than  it  generally  had  with  them.'*''  But  that  feiti 
had  respect  to  mere  ideas,  not  to  the  historic  religion,  old  or  new. 
"He  rejected  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  wrested 
Christ's  word  in  Matt.  v.  17  into  the  very  opposite  declaration:  *I 
am  not  come  to  fulfil  the  law  and  the  prophets,  but  to  destroy 
them.'    In  his  view  Christianity  thus  has  no  connection  whatevtf 

»  Host.  iii.  3,  §  4. 

*  This  contrast  was  set  forth  in  his  work  entitled  Antitheses, 

*  'ApxaL  *  ©«>)s  ii-Ytte6s.  »  •TA^. 
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I  the  post,  whether  of  the  Jewish  or  the  heathen  world,  but  has 
a  abroptly  and  magically,  as  it  were,  from  heaven.  Christ, 
was  not  bom  at  all,  but  suddenly  descended  into  the  city  of 
maum  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and 
Bied  as  the  revealer  of  the  good  God,  who  sent  him.  He  has 
mnection  with  the  Messiah  announced  by  the  Demiurge  in  the 
Testament^  though  he  called  himself  the  Messiah  by  way  of 
mnodation.  His  body  was  a  mere  appearance,  and  his  death 
Luflion,  though  they  had  a  real  meaning.  Ho  cast  the  Demi- 
into  Hades,  secured  redemption,  and  called  the  Apostle  Paul 
^each  it.  The  other  Apostles  are  Judaizing  corrupters  of  pure 
stianity,  and  their  writings  are  to  be  rejected,  together  with 
catiiolic  tradition."^  Accordingly  Marcion,  who  professed  to 
w  no  other  authority  but  Scripture,  formed  his  own  Canon  of 
New  Testament,  admitting  only  the  (Gospel  of  Luke,  much 
Iged  and  mutilated,  and  ten  of  Paul's  Epistles,  from  which 
irise  he  omitted  whatever  did  not  suit  his  views.  He  rejected 
Pastoral  Epistles,  in  which  Paul  condemns  the  rising  germs  of 
fltidsm,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Marcion's  uncompro- 
ing  opposition  to  the  Law  was  combined  with  the  strictest 
idples  of  asceticism,  of  which  his  own  practice  gave  the  example. 
i?orship  he  insisted  on  extreme  simplicity.  His  sect  spread  widely, 
I  lasted  till  the  sixth  century ;  but  it  has  obtained  a  permanent 
abrity  through  the  controversial  writings  of  TertiiUian  against  it.' 
QOQg  his  most  noted  disciples  were  Marcus  (already  mentioned  as 
ifixinder  of  the  Marcosian  sect),  Lucanus,  and  A])elles. 
(9)  Tatian,  the  Syrian  rhetorician,  already  spoken  of  as  a  con- 
it  of  Justin  and  an  Apologist,  fell  away  to  Gnosticism  of  the 
▼VB  ascetic  type,  and  became  the  founder  of  the  sect  called 
ncmUtes,^ — that  is,  the  "abstemious" — which  lasted  till  the  fourth 
Bttuy.  But  this  name  was  also  used  as  a  <reneral  designation  of 
I  the  ascetic  Gnostics,  in  contrast  with  the  licentious  antinomian 
Kts,  which  were  called  Antitactce,* — that  is,  rebels  against  law  and 
ifo.  Among  the  latter  class  may  be  named  the  Frodicians,  or 
•OowOT  of  Prodicus,  who  "considered  themselves  the  royal  family,* 
^  ia  their  crazy  self-conceit  thought  themselves  above  the  Law, 
w  Sabbath,  and  every  form  of  worship,  even  above  prayer  itself, 
hich  was  becoming  only  to  the  ignorant  mass."  ^ 

'  Sdiaff,  vol.  i.  p.  240. 

'  See  Keander*s  Antignostikus  Oeist  des  TertuUians,  and  the  English 
"•Bdation. 

'  'EYKfMtT^rai.     They  went  so  far  as  to  forbid  the  use  of  wine  at  the 
•"d'l  Sapper,  and  were  hence  called  *t^p<nrapaffrd.ra.i  and  Aquarii. 

^hrtrcucral,  from  Ayrtrdaa'ctrOcUj  "  to  set  themselves  in  arxay  a^^Vii&V.!^ 
'iibw/lr,  «  5c/iafr,  vol.  i.  p.  246, 
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§  11.  In  looking  back  on  this  earliest  distinct  form  of  hereify 
there  are  some  reflections  which  have  been  well  made  by  a  ncent 
historian  of  the  Church : — "  Strange  and  essentially  antichmtiiii 
as  Gnosticism  was,  we  must  yet  not  overlook  the  beneBts  whidi 
Christianity  eventually  derived  from  it.  Like  other  heredeSi  H 
did  good  service  by  engaging  the  champions  of  orthodoxy  in  the 
investigation  and  defence  of  the  doctrines  which  it  assailed;  bafc 
this  was  not  all.  In  the  various  forms  of  Gnosticism,  the  dM 
ideas  and  influences  of  earlier  religions  and  philosophies  vera 
brought  iuto  contact  with  the  Gospel,  pressing,  as  it  woe,  £01 
entrance  into  the  Christian  system.  Thus  the  Church  was  ibioed 
to  consider  what  in  those  older  systems  was  true,  and  what  &1k; 
and,  while  stedfastly  rejecting  the  falsehood,  to  appropriate  the 
truth,  to  hallow  it  by  a  combination  with  the  Christian  principle, 
and  so  to  rescue  all  that  was  precious  from  the  wreck  of  a  world 
which  was  passing  away.  •  It  was,'  says  a  late  writer,*  *  throng 
the  Gnostics  that  studies,  literature,  and  art  were  introduced  into 
the  Church;'  and  when  Gnosticism  had  accomplished  its  task  of 
thus  influencing  the  Church,  its  various  forms  either  ceased  to 
exist,  or  lingered  only  as  the  obsolete  creeds  of  an  obscure  and 
diminishing  remnant."^ 

§  12.  About  a  century  after  the  time  when  Gnosticism  had  reached 
its  height,  a  heresy,  resembling  it  so  far  as  its  Oriental  elements 
were  concerned,  but  still  further  removed  from  catholic  Christianity, 
sprang  up  in  Persia,  the  old  home  of  the  dualistic  theology.  The 
accounts  of  the  rise  of  Manicheism  are  various  and  doubtful  The 
Greek  story  traces  its  origin  to  a  Saracen  merchant  of  Alexandria, 
whose  manuscripts  were  carried  by  his  servant  to  Persia,  and  were 
used  by  ISIanes  as  the  foundation  of  his  teaching.  The  Oriental 
accounts  ascribe  the  origin  of  the  heresy  to  Manes  himself,  or,  in 
the  native  fonn  of  his  name,  Mani,'  a  learned  Magian  of  Penriai 
who  became  a  convert  to  Christianity,  but  was  excommunicated  ott 
account  of  his  opinions.  Both  stories  agree  that  Manes  began  to 
publish  his  opinions  in  Persia  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Auieliini 
about  A.D.  270 ;  that  he  was  at  first  favoured  but  afterwards  pene- 
cuted  by  King  Sapor,  and  at  last  put  to  a  cruel  death,  being  either 
flayed  alive  or  impaled  or  sawn  asunder,  by  King  Varanes,  about 

*  Baumgarten-Crusius,  Dogmengeschicht€f  quoted  by  Domer,  i.  357. 

*  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  64, 

*  The  ancient  writers  give  various  derivations  of  the  name,  whic^ 
according  to  Lassen,  comes  from  the  Old  Pei*sian  manich,  "  spirit  *'  (indin^ 
Alterthumskunde,  iii.  405).  Lassen  considers  the  Oriental  accounts  o» 
Manes  untrustworthy,  and  as  late  as  the  time  of  Mahomet.  The  Gre6» 
accounts  are  full  of  confuEioTX*,  and,  in  one  ^oint,  they  evidently  confouB^ 
the  heresiarch  with  Buddha. 


eresies  of  the  Middle  Ages,  down  to  the  Albigenscs.  In 
Dce,  indeed,  they  are  among  the  most  persistent  forms  of 
n  concerning  the  origin  of  spirit  and  matter,  and  the 
(fcween  good  and  evil. 

*or  this  reason,  Manicheism  appears  to  have  been  not 
a  system  devised  by  any  one  teacher,  as  an  attempt, 
from  the  spirit  of  the  age,  to  combine  the  Christianity 
ive  have  seen,  had  early  spread  beyond  the  Euphrates,  with 
ligion  of  Zoroaster,  which  had  lately  been  restored  when 
Persian  Empire  was  set  up  by  the  Sassanids  on  the  over- 
the  Parthian  Arsacidae.  Though  the  Greek  story  of  its 
meets  it  with  Alexandria,  a  chief  scat  of  Gnosticism,  the 
Q  doctrine  itself  contains  no  trace  of  Greek  philosophy. 
Lsed  on  pure  dualism,  and  it  seems  to  have  contained  also 
lents  derived  from  Indian  Buddhism, 
ing  to  Manes,  there  are  two  original  and  independent 
of  Light  and  Darkness,  corresponding  to  the  Ormazd  and 
of  Zoroaster,  each  presiding  over  his  own  kingdom,  and  in 
perpetual  conflict.  The  principle  of  Light  is  the  superior, 
1  properly  called  Grod;  his  essence  is  the  purest  Light, 
3odily  form.  The  principle  of  Darkness  is  called  the 
or  Matter  (yXtf),  and  has  a  gross,  material  body ;  but  to 
;be  name  of  God  is  sometimes  sdven.    In  the  kingdom  of 


the  bondage  of  Matter,  became  the  Passible  or  Siifferii 
(Jesus  patibilis).  Henceforth  the  struggle  of  the  two  Po? 
on  the  part  of  God  to  rescue,  on  the  other  side  to  del 
heavenly  particles  which  had  been  imprisoned  in  Matter. 

§  14.  Out  of  the  now  mingled  elements  of  Light  and  I 
God  on  the  one  hand  created  our  World,  and  on  the  o 
Prince  of  Darkness  produced  Man,  in  the  likeness  of  the  1 
primal  man.  This  Adam  had  two  souls,  one  of  light  ant 
darkness,  with  a  body  wholly  material  and  evil,  and  in 
material  part  was  stronger  still.  By  her  seductions,  the '' 
particles  in  man  became  still  more  enthralled,  and  each  g( 
sank  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  bondage  of  Matter.  The  de 
of  mankind  was  to  be  accomplished  by  the  two  powers  c 
produced,  as  we  have  seen  by  God.  The  Primal  Man  dw< 
Sun  by  his  power,  and  in  the  Moon  by  his  wisdom  ;*  aud  I 
worship  of  those  luminaries,  transferred  from  the  Magian  sya 
justified  because  they  were  his  habitations,  not  as  being  deiti 
selves.  When  the  time  of  redemption  came,  as  it  was  it 
that  the  pure  essence  of  the  Saviour  should  unite  itsell 
material  body,  he  assumed  only  its  appearance ;'  and,  witb 
real  humanity,  the  system  rejected  his  birth  and  early 
made  all  his  actions  and  sufferings  a  mere  semblance.  ^  TJ 
of  his  mission  was  to  give  enlightenment — to  teach  m 
heavenly  origin,  and  urge  them  to  strive  after  the  recovery 

ovPTfiomincy  thfiir  hodv  and  t.hfiir  Avil   srnil  ?  tn  ^AlivAr  ihi 
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be  finished  in  this  life.  The  Sun  and  Moon  were  '  two  Bliii)8 '  fur 
Ae  conveyance  of  the  elect  souls  to  bliss ;  ou  leaving  tlie  body, 
iflch  semis  were  transferred  to  the  Sun  by  the  revolution  of  a  vast 
'heel  with  twelve  buckets  (probably  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac), 
lie  Sun,  after  purging  them  by  his  rays,  delivered  them  over  to  the 
lioon,  where  they  were  for  fifteen  days  to  undergo  a  further  cleansing 
J  water;  and  they' were  then  to  be  received  iuto  primal  light. 
lie  less  sanctified  souls  were  to  return  to  earth  in  other  forms — 
xne  of  them  after  undergoing  intermediate  tortures.  Their  new 
rms  were  to  be  such  as  would  subject  them  to  retribution  for  the 
usdeeds  of  their  past  life ;  and  thus  the  purgation  of  souls  was  to 
B  carried  on  in  successive  migrations  until  they  should  1x;come 
tted  to  enter  into  the  bliss  of  the  elect.  When  this  world  should 
ive  completed  its  course,  it  would  be  burnt  into  an  inert  mass,  to 
'hich  those  souls  which  had  chosen  the  service  of  evil  would  bo 
iiained,  while  the  powers  of  darkness  would  be  for  ever  confined  to 
leir  own  dismal  region."  ^ 

This  conflict  and  ultimate  redemption  affected  not  the  human 

ice  alone,  but  all  forms  of  animated  nature:   for  some  of  the 

articles  of  Light  and  Life,  absorbed  by  the  material  world,  resided 

oth  in  the  lower  animals  and  in  vegetables,  '*  hanging  on  every 

lee^'  and  these  particles  are  always  being  disengaged  from  their 

libodes  in  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  air,  by  the  working  of  Christ 

uid  the  living  spirit.     Hence  both  animal  and  vegetable  life  were 

ttcred  to  the  Manicheans,  who  must  consistently  have  starved, 

bat  for  the  use  of  the  principle  of  dualism  within  their  own  com- 

niimity.    The  disciples  of  Manes  were  ranked  in  entirely  distinct 

clsnes:  the  "perfect,"  who  attained  to  the  full  emancipation  of 

tbeir  spirits  from  matter  and  the  world ;  and  the  *'  hearers." '    The 

latter,  being  still  in  bondage,   could  minister  to  the  perfect  in 

luierial  things,  and  therefore  fed  them  with  the  fruits  which  tbey 

nn^t  not  pluck  themselves,  and  of  which  they  even  partook  under 

&  wrt  of  protest    When  about  to  eat  bread,  it  is  said  that  they 

tbog  addressed  it : — "  It  was  not  I  who  reaped,  or  ground,  or  baked 

thee:  may  they  who  did  so  be  reaped,  and  ground,  and  baked,  in 

^heir  turn ;"  a  sentence  which  was  held  to  be  literally  fulfilled 

^  &e  transmigration  of  their  souls  into  the  ears  of  wheat  which 

^i^went  these  operations;  while  those  who  killed  any  animal 

Deeame  animals  of  the  same  kind. 

i  15.  In  the  whole  system  of  Manes  we  trace  a  combination  of 

'  Robertson,  vol.  i.  pp.  142-3. 

*  Augustin.  c.  Faust,  ii.  5,  et  alibi,    "  This  was  a  reference  to  the  Ci\xd- 
^f^"*  {Vio\>eTt3on,  vol,  i.  p.  141). 
'//was  to  this  chuss  that  Augustine  belonged  for  nine  yeaiB. 
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various  elements  cast  into  the  mould  of  a  parody  of  GhrlBtiamty; 
and  the  Scriptures  were  treated  in  the  same  spirit.  The  Old  Teste- 
ment  was  rejected,  together  with  the  whole  patriarchal  and  Jewidi 
religion,  as  the  materialistic  work  of  the  powers  of  evlL  Mum 
denied  that  the  Prophets  testified  of  Christ ;  as  Jews,  they  had  do 
claim  to  he  listened  to  by  the  Oentiles,  for  whom  chiefly  the 
Qospel  was  intended.  He  acknowledged  some  authority  in  the 
Grospels,  but  held  them  to  be  of  much  later  origin  than  the  sigi  of 
Christ  and  the  Apostles,  and  also  to  be  greatly  corrupted,  so  thit  he 
liad  full  liberty  to  alter  them  to  suit  his  views.  In  the  Bme 
manner  he  treated  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament  Id 
short,  by  announcing  himself  as  the  Paraclete,  Manes  claimed  for 
his  own  teaching  the  authority  of  a  revelation ;  and  his  foUowcfii 
while  using  (like  the  Gnostics)  apocryphal  Gospels  and  othar  foig^ 
Scriptures,  appealed  to  his  works  as  the  standard  of  their  £uth,  hut 
still  in  subordination  to  the  light  of  their  own  reason,  emancipated 
f I'om  the  bondage  of  authority. 

The  Manichean  morality  was,  in  profession  at  leasts  seyerely 
ascetic.  The  "  perfect "  were  bound  by  the  "  three  seals  " — ^**  of  tltf 
mouth,  of  the  hand,  and  bosom" — purity  in  words  and  diet; 
abstinence  from  all  labour,  even  in  tilling  the  ground,  and  raim- 
ciation  of  property;  and  not  only  celibacy  but  virginity.  The 
"  hearers,"  on  the  other  hand,  were  permitted  to  eat  flesh  (though 
not  to  kill  it),  to  drink  wine,  to  engage  in  the  ordinary  business  of 
life,  and  to  marry.  But  it  appears  that  Manichean  aaoetidani 
degenerated  into  gross  licence;  and  this  was  one  reason  why 
Augustine  left  them. 

The  Manichean  community  had  a  strict  hierarchical  organintioo. 
At  its  head  was  a  chief  priest,  as  the  successor  of  Manes,  with 
whom  were  associated  twelve  apostles  or  "  masters  ;'*  then  seventy- 
two  bishops ;  and  under  them  a  body  of  priests,  deacons,  and  itine- 
rant evangelists.  Their  worship  was  simple,  and  they  rejected  all 
symbolism.  Baptism  with  water  was  either  forbidden  or  esteemed 
indifferent ;  but  a  sort  of  baptism  with  oil  (or  unction)  appeui^to 
have  been  used  in  the  initiation  of  the  elect ;  and  that  class,  aooiDid*- 
ing  to  Augustine,  partook  of  the  Eucharist,  but  so  privately  that  he 
could  learn  nothing  as  to  the  mode  of  celehmtion.  They  tuned 
to  the  sun  in  prayer,  and  in  its  honour  they  observed  Sunday,  but 
as  a  fast,  in  opposition  to  the  universal  Christian  practice.  Their 
one  great  festival  was  the  anniversary  of  their  founder's  death,  in 
March. 

§  16.  The  Gnostic  and  Manichean  heresies  belong  to  the  cUsa 

called  in  modern  lang;uage  roHofnalistiCy  and  exhibit  the  earlieet 

results  of  the  conflict  of  "humwci  teaaoTi  ^u^  ^^'^craNa&QXi  K^scoal  Cuth 
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in  a  diyine  revelation.  They  were  the  earliest  heresies  fully 
developed,  the  ▼arious  forms  of  Gnosticism  belonging  chiefly  to  llic 
■aoond  century.  To  the  third  especially  belong  the  second  chiss  of 
heresies,  which  may  be  called  more  distinctly  theological ,  not  only 
U  lying  within  tlie  range  of  Christian  doctrine  rather  than  of 
heathen  speculation,  but  as  having  for  the  central  point  of  tlio 
conflict  the  doctrine,  to  express  which  is  one  of  the  earliest  uses  uf 
tile  irord  Theology^  that  "the  Word  was  God."^  The  development 
of  this  doctrine,  and  of  the  Scripture  teaching  concerning  the 
Ikther  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  into  the  dogma  of  the  Trinity,  as  well 
18  of  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  the  ])crson  of 
Christ)  may  be  traced  through  the  Fathers  of  the  second  and  the 
vuly  port  of  the  third  centuries.'  Just  as  the  first  principles  con- 
eBming  God  and  His  revelation,  and  the  authority  of  the  canonical 
Scriptures,  were  framed  into  a  Catholic  system  through  the  contest 
vith  Gnosticism,  so  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  Christ  and  the  Tiinity 
was  moulded  by  defence  against  the  opposition,  of  which  the 
serais  have  already  been  seen  in  the  apostolic  age. 

The  opponents  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  the  equal  deity,  but 

distinct  personality,  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 

WW  called  by  the  general  name  of  Monarchians,^  the   Greek 

eqaivalent  of  the  later  Latin  word  Unitarians,    Under  this  term 

vere  included  tw^o  chief  schools :  first,  those  who  distinctly  denied 

the  divinity  of  Christ,  or  explained  it  as  a  mere  power  (bvvayni)  with 

which  the  man  Jesus  was  filled;  whence  they  arc  called  dyyiamical, 

ttwell  as  rationalistic  Monarchians.     They  held,  however,  for  the 

JMrt  part,  the  supernatural  generation  of  Christ  by  the  power  of 

tiw  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  the  divine  power  resided  in  Him  essen- 

|ully  and  from  the  beginning,  and  not,  as  the  Gnostics  said,  from 

its  CMnmunication  at  His  baptism.    The  second  class  were  the  patri- 

Vnian*  Monarchians,  who  held  the  deity  of  Christ,  but  identified 

*be  Son  with  the  Father,  and  explained  the  Trinity  as  only  a  thrce- 

^  mode  of  revealing  God,  or,  in  other  words,  a  threefold  aspect 

^  the  Divine  Being.    "  The  first  form  of  this  heresy  deistically 

'John  i.  1 :  ©cby  ^v  6  \6yos,  whence  John  was  called  6  ^eoX^os  and 
•  •>»»  %w\Ayos  (a  title  curiously  perpetuated  in  the  name  of  the  village 
^l^iiiM,  on  the  site  of  Ephesus),  and  the  doctrine  was  called  ®ioKoyla. 
^t  this  was  an  exceptional  use  of  the  word.  The  Greek  writers,  from 
'^oet  and  Hesiod  downwards,  use  Bio\6yos^  OeoXoyiaf  OeoXoyiKSs,  and 
^  Terb  BwXoyiw  in  the  general  sense  in  which  we  now  use  Theology. . 

*  This  is  admirably  done  by  Professor  SchafF,  vol:  f;  pp.  266-287. 

*  From  Moyapxia,  literally,  "  the  rule  of  one  alone,"  the  term  by  which 
*o«3r  expressed  the  unity  of  God,  the  fiovapx^s,  i.e.  "  sole  ruler." 

*  This  name  was  applied  to  them  first  by  Tertullian,  to  express  that 
'J'wence  from  their  views  which  was  urged  as  a  decisive  xe^ulvvWoTi  q1 
"^  that  Ood  the  Father  must  have  suffered  upon  the  cross. 
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sundered  the  divine  and  the  human,  and  rose  little  above  Ebionism. 
The  second  proceeded,  at  least  in  part,  from  pantheistic  preoono^ 
tions,  and  approached  the  ground  of  Gnostic  dooetism.  The  one 
prejudiced  the  dignity  of  the  Son,  the  other  the  ^gnity  d  the 
Father ;  yet  the  latter  was  by  far  the  more  profound  and  Ghiistian, 
and  accordingly  met  with  the  greater  acceptance."  * 

§  17.  The  chief  sects  of  dynamical  Monarchians  were : — 

(1)  The  AlogianSy^  "  deniers  of  the  Logos,'*  an  obscure  sect  in 
Asia  Minor  (about  a.d.  170),  who,  together  with  the  doctrine  of 
John,  rejected  also  his  Gospel,  which  they  ascribed  to  the  heretic 
Cerinthus. 

(2)  The  Theodotiansy  whose  leader,  Theodotus  of  BjrEantiom, 
a  currier  but  a  man  of  learning,  is  said  to  have  justified  his  deniil 
of  Ghiist  in  a  ^persecution  by  saying  that  he  had  not  denied  God 
but  a  man,  but  still  held  him  to  be  the  supematurally  begotta 
Messiah.  He  propagated  his  views  at  Rome,  and  was  excom- 
municated by  Victor  (a.d.  192-202). 

(3)  Artemon,  who  also  taught  at  Rome,  and  was  excommu- 
nicated by  Zephyrinus  (a.d.  202-217),  is  named  in  connection  witb 
Theodotus.  He  contended  that  his  views  were  the  true  primitive 
faith,  which  had  been  only  recently  obscured  in  the  Roman  Ghuidii 
and  it  has  now  been  discovered  from  the  Fhilosophumena  tbit 
Victor  and  Zephyrinus  favoured  the  opposite  heresy  of  the  Patri- 
passians,  as  taught  by  Fraxeas  and  Noetus.  The  Artemonites  hid 
a  predilection  for  Greek  philosophy  and  mathematics,  and  are  nid 
to  have  placed  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  Euclid  on  a  level  with 
the  Scriptures,  which  they  are  accused  of  corrupting  to  such  • 
degree  that  each  had  a  Bible  of  his  own. 

(4)  In  the  latter  half  of  the  third  century,  Monarchism  was  mow 
fully  developed  by  Paul  of  Samosata,  bishop  of  Antioch  (a.d.  2W 
and  onwards).  Paul  denied  the  distinct  personality  of  the  LogO> 
and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  explained  them  as  merely  powers  of  God| 
like  reason  and  mind  in  man.  Christ,  he  said,  was  a  man,  in 
whom  the  divine  Logos  dwelt  in  larger  measure  than  in  any  fonnff 
messenger  of  God.  The  reluctance  to  break  with  the  language  of 
orthodox  doctrine,  which  was  common  to  many  of  the  MonarcbiaDSi 
was  seen  in  the  hymns  which  Paul  altered  from  those  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  in  which  he  called  Christ  "  God,  of  the  virgin,"'  and  ev«i 
ascribed  to  him  the  same  substance  with  the  Father.  In  A.D.  269 
Paul  was  deposed  by  a  council  of  Syrian  bishops  on  the  charge,  not 

>  Schaff,  vol.  i.  p.  288.    > ' 

^  The  name  seems  to  have  been  fastened  on  them  in  a  double  seme,  ft" 
the  word  &\oyo5  {i.e.,  *^  without  logos**),  applied  technicallv  to'dlmiifrf o/Af 
Logos,  has  the  common  meaning  of  irratUmaL  '  OcSs  ^jc  wa^pot* 
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cmlj  of  heresy,  but  of  vanity  and  arrogiincc,  poni|)ousness  and 
avuice,  and  undue  concern  with  secular  business.^  But  be  was 
protected  by  Zenobia,  queen  of  Palmyra ;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
Emperor  Aurelian  recovered  Syria  that  the  sentence  was  confirmed 
by  the  Italian  bishops,  and  Paul  was  deposed.  His  followers  were 
condemned  by  later  councils  under  the  names  of  Paulianists  and 
Samosatenians. 

f  18.  The  Patripassian  form  of  Monarchism  was  first  taught  at 

Borne  by  Pbaxeas,  who  came  from  Asia  Minor  with  the  renown  uf 

&  confessor  under  Marcus  Aurelius.    The  advocacy  of  his  doctrine 

vas  mixed  up  with  a  vehement  opposition  to  Montanism,  whence 

ISertollian  charged  him  with  having  executed  at  Rome  two  com- 

Aisnons  of  the  devil,  "he  has  driven  away  the  Paraclete  and 

erodfled  the  Father."  ^    Praxeas,  however,  explained  his  doctrine 

M,  not  the  direct  suffering  (pati)  of  the  Father,  but  His  sympathy 

b  the  sufferings  of  the  Bon  (comjpaii).    The  Father  and  the  Son 

verey  he  said,  the  same  subject,  which,  as  Spirit,  is  the  Father,  but 

IB  flesh,  the  Son.    He  regarded  the  Catholic  doctrine  as  tritheistic, 

tod  perpetually  appealed  to  two  or  three  texts,  to  which  he  made 

dl  the  rest  of  Scripture  bend.'    The  later  history  of  Praxeas  is 

obacore.    After  being  condemned  by  the  Roman  Church,  notwith- 

tUnding  the  favour  he  found  with  Bishop  Victor,  Praxeas  appears 

to  have  gone  to  Carthage  and  made  some  sort  of  recantation,  but  to 

bave  renewed  the  teaching  of  his  heresy,  which  called  forth  the 

^k  of  Tertullian  against  bim.^ 

(2)  NofiruB,  of  Smyrna,  or,  as  some  say,  of  Ephesus,  was  con- 
temporary in  part  with  Praxeas  (about  a.d.  200).  Little  is  known 
of  lum  beyond  his  curious  defence  of  his  doctrine,  which  merged 
thapereonality  of  the  Son  in  the  "  monarchy  "  of  the  Father.  For 
this  he  appealed  to  the  text  in  which  Christ  himself  is  called  God 
WW  all,  blessed  for  ever,*  and  maintained  that  by  his  explanation 
^  did  but  glorify  Christ.  His  heresy  is  chiefly  important 
fer  the  influence  exerted  at  Rome  by  some  of  his  disciples,  who 
^^  &vouied  by  Pope  Zephyrinus,  as  Praxeas  had  been  by 
Tictor.* 

(8)  Calustus  (Pope  Calixtus  I.)  was  among  those  who  sup- 

'  Beddes  his  bishopric  Paul  held  a  civil  office  as  ducetiarius  procurator, 

'  "Paracletum  fagavit  et  Patrem  crucifixit." 

'  Eipecially  Isaiah  zlv.  5 :  *'  I  am  the  Lord,  and  there  is  none  else : 
-'oie  U  no  God  beside  me ;*'  John  x.  30 :  "I  and  my  Father  are  one  f* 
^•b lir.  9 :  "He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father/*  &c, 

*  -Afo.  Praxean,  *  Rom.jx.  5. 

'These  facts,  as  well  as  the  part  taken  in  the  controversy  by  Pope 
^xtus,  have  only  been  recently  learned  from  the  ninth  book  of  the 
fhSmphumena  of  Hippolytiis.     (See  above,  Chap.  VI.  §  16.) 
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ported  the  Noetian  heresy,  to  which  he  gained  over  Sabellins.^ 
When,  however,  he  succeeded  Zephyrinus  (a.d.  218),  Oallistm 
excommunicated  Sahellius,  though  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  their 
doctrines  from  each  other.  "The  Father"  (said  Callistus), "who 
was  in  the  Son,  took  flesh  and  made  it  Qod,  imiting  it  with  him- 
self, and  made  it  one.  Father  and  Son  were  therefore  the  name  of 
the  one  God,  and  this  one  person  (npoa-ayirop)  cannot  be  two  ;*  thru 
the  Father  suffered  with  the  Son."  His  disciples  were  called 
Callistians;  but  from  his  death  (a.d.  223  or  224)  the  Raman 
Church  appears  to  have  been  free  from  all  forms  of  Monarchiam. 

(4)  The  Fatripassian  heresy  attained  its  fullest  developnent 
in  Sabellius,  whose  name  is  permanently  comiected  witili  the 
doctrine.  His  perversion  and  subsequent  excommunication  hy 
Callistus,  at  Rome,  are  known  only  from  Hippolytus.  From  other 
authorities  we  find  him,  several  years  later,  propagating  his  tenete 
with  much  success  as  a  presbyter  at  Ptolemais  in  Egypt  In  the 
year  261  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  assembled  a  council  at  that 
city,  which,  in  condemning  Sabellius,  and  insisting  on  the  distinct 
personality  of  the  Son,  declared  His  subordination  to  the  Father 
in  terms  almost  equivalent  to  the  heresy  which  soon  became  » 
famous  under  the  name  of  Arianism.  The  Sabellians  complained 
to  the  Bishop  of  Home,  also  named  Dionysius,  who  controToted 
both  the  extreme  views  in  a  treatise.  In  consequence  of  hi» 
arguments  and  the  decision  of  a  council  which  he  called  at  Rome 
in  262,  his  namesake  of  Alexandria  readily  retracted  the  assertioa 
of  the  subordination  of  the  Son,  and  the  Alexandrian  Church 
declared  their  assent  to  the  orthodox  "homoousian"  doctrine. 

The  tenets  of  Sabellius  are  clearly  stated  by  Professor  Schaff  :*— 
"  Sabellius  is  by  far  the  most  original,  ingenious,  and  iHX)foimd  d 
the  Monarchians.  His  system  is  known  to  us  only  from  a  few  fiag- 
ments,  and  some  of  these  not  altogether  consistent,  in  AthanaaiH 
and  other  Fathers.  While  the  other  Monarchians  confine  their 
enquiry  to  the  relation  of  Father  and  Son,  Sabellius  embraces  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  his  speculation,  and  reaches  a  Trinity,  not,  however, 
a  simultaneous  Trinity  of  essence,  but  only  a  successive  Trinity  rf 
revelation.  He  starts  from  a  distinction  of  the  Monad  and  th0 
Triad  in  the  Divine  nature.  His  fundamental  thought  is,  that  the 
unity  of  God,  without  distinction  in  itself,  unfolds  or  extends  itself 

'  It  is  possible  that  this  Sabellius  may  be  a  different  person  from  th0 
famous  heresinrch ;  but,  till  this  is  proved,  we  must  suppose  them  to  ba 
one,  as  the  presence  of  Sabellius  at  Rome  about  218  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  what  is  known  of  him  in  Egypt  twenty  years  later. 

'  Hence  he  called  the  orthodox  Ditheists  (8^0€Ot). 

»  Vol.  i.  p.  293. 
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in  the  coarse  of  the  world's  development  in  three  difTcrent  forms ' 
and  periods  of  rerelation,  and,  after  the  completion  of  redemption, 
ntnms  into  nnity.  The  Father  reveals  himself  in  the  giving  of 
the  Law,  or  the  Old  Testament  economy  (not  in  the  Creation  also ; 
this,  in  his  view,  precedes  the  trinitarian  revelation);  the  Son,  in 
the  incarnation ;  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  inspiration.  He  illustrates  the 
trinitarian  relation  by  comparing  the  Father  to  the  disc  of  the  sun, 
the  Son  to  its  enlightening  power,  the  Spirit  to  its  warming  in- 
flnence.  His  view  of  the  Logos,  too,  is  |Xiculiar.  The  Logos  is  not 
identical  with  the  Son,  but  is  the  Monad  itself  in  its  transition  to 
the  Triad;  that  is,  God  conceived  as  vital  motion  and  creating 
principle,  the  speaking  God  (Gcor  XaXa>v),  in  distinction  from  the 
Bknt  God  (Gcdf  triixmSiv).  Each  person  (jTp6<T(imov)  is  another 
utterance  (diaXcyco-^oc),  and  the  three  persons  togetlicr  arc  only 
iQOoessive  evolutions  of  Logos,  or  the  world- ward  as^xjct  of  the 
diyine  nature.  As  the  Logos  proceeded  from  God,  so  he  returns  at 
last  into  him,  and  the  process  of  trinitarian  development  closes. 

^'Aihanasius  traced  the  doctrine  of  Sabellius  to  the  Stoic  philo- 

K^y.    The  common  element  is  the  pantheistic  leading  view  of  an 

eipansion  and  contraction '  of  the  divine  nature  immanent  in  the 

irorld.    In  the  Pythagorean  system  also,  in  the  Gospel  of  the 

Egyptians,  and   in   the   pseudo-Clementine  Homilies,   there   are 

kindred  ideas.    But  the  originality  of  Sabellius  cannot  be  brought 

ifito  question  by  these.    His  theory  broke  the  way  for  the  Nicene 

dniTch  doctrine,  by  its  full  co-ordination  of  the  three  persons.     He 

differs  from  the  orthodox  standard  mainly  in  denying  the  trinity  of 

wence  and  the  permanence  of  the  trinity  of  manifestation  ;  making 

J^er,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  only  temporary  phenomena,  which 

^^  their  mission  and  return  into  the  abstract  monad." 

1 19.  This  is  the  best  place  1o  notice  the  MiUenarian  doctrine, 
w  ChUiasm,^  which  interpreted  the  promised  millennium  of  the 
apocalypse*  as  a  literal  personal  reign  of  Christ  upon  earth,  with 
j">  saints,  for  a  thousand  years  before  the  resurrection  and  last 
judgment.  But  this  doctrine,  though  ultimately  rejected  by  the 
^olic  Church,  was  too  frequently  held  by  the  early  Fathers  to 
w  ranked  among  heresies.  Its  most  exaggerated  forms,  however, 
^  found  among  certain  heretics,  especially  the  Montanists ;  antl 
Tertnllian  supports  it  by  an  appeal  to  the  Montanist  prophecies, 
*■  *ell  as  to  the  Apocalypse.    Even  the  orthodox  Fathers  (as,  iu 

*0v6fuvra,  irpSffcnra.  *  ''Eicrafris  or  vXarvarfiSfj  and  ffvaroX'fi. 

XiKuifffUSf  used  only  in  ecclesiastical  Greek  (from  x^^^^^j  "the  number 
1000")  as  equivalent  to  the  Latin  term  derived  from  millennium^  "  the  period 
y  1000  years."     The  advocates  of  the  doctrine   were  caWft^  chlUasU 
^^^fwral  =  mtV/enani).  4  Rev.  i^t.,  xiv. 
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particular,  Tronfeus)  refer  to  ao~  Apostolic  tradition  in  bq| 
milLenarinn  interproUtion  of  that  book.  XhovgK  the  doc 
vokod  much  oppoBitlon,  espeoiolly  at  Rome  and  Alexsndi 
not  branded  as  a.  hares;  till  the  time  of  Coiutaatine,  ' 
imperial  estahliahment  of  Chriati&nitj  seemed  to  have  sat 
longings  of  the  persecuted  Church  for  [an  earthly  leiga 
and  reconciled  them  to  a  more  spiritnal  interpretatio 
second  comiug. 

g  20.  One  great  result  of  the  controversieB  with  heretic 
attempt  to  frame,  in  the  simplest  possible  form  of  words,  a 
of  Christian  doctrine  as  held  bj  the  Catholic  Church.  T 
ment  of  the  Canon  of  Scripture  was  a  work  made  douU 
by  the  forged  and  apocryphal  writings  to  which  controv 
birth.  But  besides,  or  at  least  as  a  guide  for  the  int«rpi 
Scripture,  the  Fathers  (especially  Tremens  and  Tertullis 
constantly  to  an  apostolical  tradition '  as  a  "  rule  or  standi 
Qiith'"  or  of  the  truth  held  by  the  Church.  Of  the  da 
rived  from  both  these  sources  summaries  seem  to  have 
prepared,  as  we  have  seen,  for  the  instruction  of  cand 
baptism;  and  ^ence  these  "Creeds"  obtained  also  the 
Symbols  (irvitffokov,  a  sign  or  u}atehv}ord)  ftom  the  rit«  iti 
was  doubtless  the  original  form  of  the  "  Apostles'  Creed," " 
no  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  formula  agreed  on  by  the  I 
but  it  expresses  the  gradual  development  of  Apostolic  doctri 
may  be  traced  through  the  writii^  of  the  Fathers.  Diffei 
of  it  were  used  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches, 
familiar  to  us  is  that  which  was  finally  adopted  by  tl 
of  Borne,  whence  it  is  also  called  "Symbolum  Romanum. 

'  HaviiP  T^J  wIffTtus  or  rfii  iXijfldot,  itarlo'  iKntJIViaaru 
fdei,  hx  fidei. 

*  This  legend  is  first  mentionad  by  Rufinus,  who  floarished 
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^  FLAVIAN  DYNASTY  AND  AEIAN  CONTROVEBSY : 

•wit  THE  EDKTT  OF  KII^K  TO  THB  DBATH  OF  COKBTASTICS  U. 

A.D.  313—361. 

f  J- IhUTB  for  th*  Edict  tj  U^aa  —  R«1igioa  of  COKsrurrtSE  —  How 
« itamiitcQclea  iluinid  be  viewed.  §  2.  The  storj  of  bis  Viaiou  of 
■■•CniH  —  Tha  banner  called  Labarara,  and  the  Christian  Monogram 
""Wp*  of  the  Symbol,  and  its  adoption  bj  Constantine  —  The  ont- 
■W  Ttctory  of  Chriatiaoity.  g  3.  Terms  and  spirit  of  tha  Edict  of 
'">*  — Ita  nnlTeraal  Toleration:  in  nbat  sense.  §4.  Constantjne's 
"••iafiiT^r  of  Christianity  — His  Chriatian  Coancillom :  ED8EHina 
^^M»M.  %  5.  His  linal  victory  over  Licinins  ~  Fonndation  of 
"I^UTraOPLE  aa  a  Christian  city  —  Conatantlne  a  Christian  wot- 
'J'Wr  and  praeher  —  Hie  ocolesiaatical  snpremacf.  %  6.  Toleration 
^Bntkraum.  %  T. .  ConstaDtine's  tsCe  baptism  —  His  piotmUe  m<iUt«« 
■'l*#rfa/«/-— flu  d«iti,cfiBracter,and  eccleaiastioal  pirtttvKi,    %4. 
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The  sons  of  Constantine :  Constantinb  U.,  Ck)H8TAi!rrn78  IL,  and  Ooi- 
STANS  —  Sketch  of  their  reign  —  Constantios  sole  emperor  --  Ha 
character  and  ecclesiastical  policy.  §  9.  Relations  of  the  Flaria 
dynasty  to  the  Church  —  Constantino's  interference  invited  in  the 
Donatist  Schism  —  The  Ctrcwncelliones  —  Augustine  and  the  DonttiiU. 
§  10.  The  Arian  Heresy  —  Its  original  sources  —  Origen  oo  tk 
Trinity  —  Lucius  of  Antioch.  §  11.  Rise  and  character  of  Abici— 
His  opposition  to  Alexander,  bishop  of  Alexandria — DoctriM  tf 
Arius.  §  12.  Arius  condemned  and  expelled  from  Alexandria  —  B^ 
friended  by  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  —  Writings  of  Arius  —  Sprad  tf 
the  controversy.  §  13.  Constantine's  view  of  the  dispute  —  His  Letter 
to  Alexandria  —  Idea  of  a  General  Council.  §  14.  The  first  (Setm- 
nical  Council  gathered  at  Nicsea  —  Numbers  of  the  Bishops  and  Clergf 

—  The  chief  leaders  —  The  Archdeacon  Athanasius  of  Alexandris— 
Parties  in  the  Council.  §  15.  Its  Meeting  and  Duration  —  Opeoiig 
Si)eech  of  Constantine.  §  16.  Creeds  proposed  by  the  Arians  taA  \if 
Eusebius  —  Adoption  of  the  Nicene  Creed  —  The  Ifomoouiian  iormib 

—  Signing  of  the  Creed.  §  17.  Banishment  of  Arius,  and  seren 
laws  against  his  followers  —  Policy  of  Constantine.  §  18.  Deeisiaief 
the  Council  about  Easter  and  the  Meletian  Schism  —  Its  other  dif 
cussions  and  Canons,  §  19.  Disputes  ensuing  upon  the  Conncil" 
Reaction  at  the  Court  —  Recal  of  Arius  and  Eusebius  of  Nicomedii. 

—  Supremacy  of  the  "  Eusebian  "  or  "  Semi-Arian  "  party.  §  20.  De- 
position of  Eustathius  of  Antioch  —  Athanasius  made  bishop  of  Alex* 
andria  —  His   resistance  to  Arius — Councils  held  against  Athasmoi 

—  His  first  banishment  —  Death  of  Arius.  §  21 .  Restoration  and  Mcoti 
Exile  of  Athanasius  —  Disorders  at  Constantinople.  §  22.  Council  of 
Sardica  —  Second  Restoration  of  Athanasius  —  Arian  Councils  of  Ariee 
and  Milan — Banishment  of  orthodox  bishops  —  Third  exile  of  Atb** 
nasius.  §23.  Parties  among  the  Arians  :  ffomoiousians  or  Semi-AriaM  S 
Anomcsans  or  extreme  Arians ;  Acadans,  or  middle  party  —  VsriflO* 
Arian  Councils. 

§  1.  No  view  of  history  is  more  fruitful  in  errors,  and  more  apt 
to  inflame  party  animosities,  than  that  which  makes  the  pcTBOM* 
characters  of  leading  actors  the  standard  for  judging  of  the  events 
of  which  their  very  faults  and  even  vices  mark  them  the  more 
surely  as  instruments  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  brings  good  oat  of 
evil.  The  lesson  is  so  conspicuously  exhibited,  that  he  mtirt 
be  blind  who  does  not  see  it  set  forth  in  such  characters  as  Con- 
stantine the  Great  and  Henry  VIII.,  who  had  much  in  common. 
both  in  their  better  and  their  worse  qualities.  We  are  oonoemcd 
not  so  much  with  what  they  were,  as  with  what  they  did ;  and  w< 
must  regard  them  as  the  product  of  the  age  which  they  served 
moulded  by  it  before  they  could  mould  it  in  their  turn. 
The  Edict  of  Milan  may  "be  te^i^ei^,lxOTSi>^i^\wi«eX.^\TAof  view 
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M  an  act  of  policy,  more  solemnly  renewing  the  confcsaiun,  n1  ready 

made  by  Gralerius,  that  Christianity  was  not  to  bo  "  staniixid  out/' 

ind  that  the  time  had  come  to  find  for  its  moral  i)ower  a  fit  and 

equal  place  among  the  other  social  forces  of  the  Empire.    But  tlie 

coareasion  extorted  from  the  dying  torments  of  Galcrius  was  the 

free  expression  of  Gonstantine's  deliberate  judgment.     The  son  of 

Gonatantins  Chlorus  and  Helena,'  bom  in  a.d.  272  (or  274),  and 

endowed  with  the  choicest  gifts  of  body  and  mind,  ho  remained  at 

the  oourt  of  Diocletian  as  a  sort  of  hostage  for  his  father's  fideUty, 

till  after  the  emperor *s  abdication,  and  he  then  escaped  from  the 

jnlonay  of  Galerius  just  in  time  to  receive  his  father's  virtual 

bequest  of  his  title  to  the  Empire.     With  that  claim  he  inherited 

tlia  spirit  of  toleration,  strengthened  doubtless  by  the  excesses  of 

penecuting  fury  which  he  had  witnessed  at  Nicomedia.    But  he 

vaa  still  a  heaUien,  though  the  heathenism  which  he  had  learned 

from  his  father  was  (as  we  see  by  subsequent  examples)  of  that 

inter  type  which  recognized  one  supreme  God.    Still  he  worshipped 

thB  gods  of  Rome,  and  professed  a  special  devotion  for  Apollo,  with 

ivfaom  Constantino's  flatterers  compared  him  for  his  manly  beauty.' 

Itwaanot  till  after  his  final  victory  over  his  last  remaining  rival, 

Udnina,  that  he   made  a  distinct  profession  of  Christianity,  and 

noommended  all  his  subjects  to  embrace  the  religion  of  Christ 

(AJh  324).    The  public  respect  which  he  had  paid  to  the  old  religion 

up  to  that  time  was  even  continued  afterwards,  perhaps  in  his 

ci»i»icter  of  the  sovereign  of  subjects  of  whom  the  majority  were 

^  pagans.    Thus  his  new  capital  of  Constantinople  was  placed 

Wider  the  joint  protection  of  the  God  of  the  Martyrs  and  the  Goddess 

fortime ;  his  coins  bore  on  one  side  the  monogram  of  Christ,  and 

^  the  other  the  image  of  the  Sun-god,  with  the  inscription  Sol 

Ji^mctus; '  and  he  retained  to  the  last  the  title  of  Pontifex  Maxim  us, 

'  His  full  name  was  Caius  Flavius  Valerius  Aurclius  Claudius  Con- 
f^tttlans.  He  was  probably  born  at  Naissus  in  Upper  Moesia  (now  Nissft^ 
^  Serria).  His  mother  was  a  native  of  the  country,  of  low  origin — 
Jf^wding  to  some,  the  daughter  of  an  innkeeper.  The  fabulous  British 
"iitwies  (as  in  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  and  his  followers)  make  her  the 
filter  of  a  British  king,  Coel ;  but  the  truth  is  that  her  husband  did 
■ot  land  in  Britain  till  four  years  after  he  had  divorced  her  to  marry 
"Wdora  (Chap.  V.  §  9),  and  when  her  son  Constantine  was  about 
twenty-five  years  old.     Instead  of  being  Constantine's  teacher  in  Chris- 

^ty,  Helena  seems  to  have  embraced  it  on  his  persuasion. 
'  Some  writers  see  in  this  a  mystic  connection  with  Christianity,  as 

^P<^  was   considered   to   be   a  pagan  representative   of  the   Saviour. 

(Gieseler,  i.  i.  270 ;  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  185.) 
'  This  also  might  have  a  mystic  allusion  to  the  Light  of  the  World. 

^e  still   call  the  Lord's  day  Sunday,  and  name  the  highest  C\vmW«vx 

ftrtir*;,  afBi8  resarrectioD,  from  a  pagan  goddess ;  and  some  as\,0Ti\s\vTtvwi\. 
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which  marked  the  emperor  as  the  priestly  head  of  tin 
hierarchy.  It  may  have  been  in  the  like  spirit  that  Con 
deferred  baptism  till  he  was  at  the  point  of  death. 

These  inconsistencies,  to  which  very  strikii^  parallels  n 
found  in  the  history  of  religious  revolutions,  do  but  stamp  ( 
tine  as  the  representative  of  his  age.^  The  difference  mus 
forgotten  between  the  Christianity  which  sprang  up  in  its  firs 
as  the  fruit  of  a  real  "  conversion  " — a  complete  change  of  n 
feeling,  influencing  the  whole  life  thoroughly  though  grac 
and  the  more -deliberate  and  politic  choice  between  the  old  i 
religions,  especially  in  a  ruler.  When  Kiebuhr  goes  so  f 
deny  that  Constantine  was  a  Christian  at  all,  and  urges  the  i 
tencies  which  have  been  mentioned  above.  Dean  Stanley  well 
"  This  is  true  in  itself.  But,  in  order  to  be  just,  we  must 
mind  that  it  probably  describes  the  religion  of  many  in  H 
besides  Constantine.  And  it  is  indisputable  that,  in  spite  of ; 
inconsistencies,  he  went  steadily  forward  in  the  main  purpo 
life,  that  of  protecting  and. advancing  the  cause  of  the  C 
religion.  The  Paganism  of  Julian,  if  judged  by  the  Faga 
Cicero  or  of  Pericles,  would  appear  as  strange  a  compoun( 
Christianity  of  Constantine,  if  judged  by  the  Christianit 
Middle  Ages  or  of  the  Heformation.  But  Julian's  face 
more  steadily  set  backwards  than  was  Constantino's  set  f 
The  one  devoted  himself  to  the  revival  of  that  which  hat 
old  and  was  ready  to  vanish  away;  the  other  to  the  i 
ment  of  that  which  year  by  year  was  acquiring- new  stren 
life." 

§  2.  We  can  easily  believe  that  Constantino's  first  fa' 
disposition  towards  Christianity  amounted  to  the  recogniti( 
power  of  the  Christians'  God,  and  of.  Christ  himself,  side  by  s 
the  heathen  deities.  In  this  state  of  mind  he  would  nati 
deeply  impressed  with  any  supposed  sign  of  divine  £eivou 
enterprise  against  those  enemies  and  rivals  who  were  als 
cutors  of  Christianity ;  and  his  conviction  of  the  reality  o 
sign  would  grow  at  each  step  of  his  course  and  be  magnific 

might  be  raised  by  citing  all  the  examples  of  existing  compron 
the  names  and  forms  of  heathenism. 

^  The  most  obvious  case  is  that  cited  by  Dean  Stanley,  : 
wavering  between  Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  in  whidi  '. 
presents  as  striking  a  parallel  to  Constantino's  professions  as  Hei 
does  to  his  moral  faults.  As  to  these,  it  is  the  shame,  not  of  Oh: 
but  of  human  nature,  that  so  many  examples  of  equal  crimes 
drawn  from  the  lives  of  Christian  sovereigns.  (See  Stanley's 
on  the  Eastern  Churchy  Lect.  vi.,  aa^  I)fe«n.  Ifijwvi^Xfc'^  Boimptofi 
''  Oa  the  Conversion  of  the  Eomaii,  "£ni\>Vtft  "^ 
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ntragpect.  For  it  was  not  till  some  years  afterwanls  that  lie  related 
to  hig  biographer,  Eusebins,^  the  story  of  the  famous  vision  which 
nme  have  accepted  as  a  parallel  to  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul. 
Goofitantine's  narrative  of  the  vision  bears  witness  to  the  state  of 
luimind  at  the  time,  after  making  all  allowauce  for  colouring  added 
in  the  retrospect,  without  conscious  £Etlsehood.*  On  his  march  from 
Gaul  (a.d.  312)  to  the  decisive  conflict  with  Maxentius,  who  wn.s 
knwn  to  be  seeking  the  aid  of  magic  for  the  coming  struggle, 
Onmrtantine  felt  the  need  of  the  most  powerful  heavenly  help. 
Bemembering  how  his  iather  had  prospered,  and  the  miserable  ends 
of  persecuting  princes,  he  resolved  to  forsake  idols,  and  prayed  to 
the  <me supreme  God,  whom  Constantius  had  worshipped.  In  the 
midst  of  these  thoughts,'  he  beheld  in  the  heavens,  sumiountiu;^ 
ud  outshining  the  noonday  sun,  a  figure  of  the  Cross,  \\'ith  the 
legend,.  Bt  this  Conquer.^ 

He  was  still  perplexed  by  the  vision  when  he  fell  asleep,  and 
dmmed  that  Christ  himself  appeared  to  him,  holding  the  same  sign, 
which  he  directed  him  to  h%ve  displayed  on  a  banner,  and  to  bear 
it  on  against  Maxentius  and  all  enemies  in  full  assurance  of  victory. 
OnrisiDg  in  the  morning,  Constantine  caused  the  sacred  symbol  to  bo 

*  VU.  Constant  i.  27-32.  Comp.  De  Mort.  Persecut  44  f  Socrates, 
B.E.12 ;  Sozom.  if.  F.  i.  3. 

'  On  this  point  it  seems  rash  to  form  a  decided  opinion  either  way. 
We  have  the  twofold  question  of  the  truthfulness  and  judgment  of  the 
^peror  and  his  biographer  (and  Eusebius  often  shows  botli  weakness  of 
jadgment  and  partialitj) ;  and  the  evil  principle  of  pious  frauds  had 
^bttdy  found  a  place  among  Christians.  But  all  this  affects  the  details 
ntiiar  than  the  main  story,  which  appears  to  be  above  the  suspicion 
ofenudous  fabrication. 

'  It  is  a  point  very  significant  for  the  criticism  of  the  story,  that 
M  mention  is  made  of  the  place  or  date.  Of  the  later  writers,  some 
^  the  scene  in  Gaul,  others  near  Home,  both  being  evidently 
Kttnei. 

*  Todr^  [t^  ffriful^']  yUa,  or,  in  Latin,  Hoc  (sc.  cruce)  or  IToc  (sc. 
^)  vmoe.  Eusebius  seems  to  imply  that  the  motto  was  in  Greek  ; 
^itt^orus  and  Zonaras  say  that  it  was  in  Latin.  The  incredible  state- 
J^t  that  the  vision  was  seen  by  the  whole  army — in  which  case  the 
&ci  must  have  been  notorious  long  before  Eusebius  learnt  it  from  Con- 
"^tine's  sole  testimony — may  have  been  added  by  Eusebius.  We  think  we 
^  tnoe  in  several  details  an  attempt  (consciously  or  not)  to  assimilate  the 
^v<n  to  that  of  St.  Paul,  with  which  its  comparison  furnishes  an  admi- 
i^e  critical  exercise,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  scriptural  and  ecclesiastical 
^^f>deg.  On  this  we  cannot  enter ;  bnt  the  result  is  a  test  of  the  whole, 
tttt  incredible  that  a  man  could  have  thus  ^*  seen  Christ,"  without  hencc- 
^H  becoming  a  complete  and  zealous  believer ;  and,  in  fact,  the  un- 
critical believers  in  the  miracle  accept  it  to  the  full  extent  of  Constantine's 
*»tant  conversion.  Theodoret  (iT.  E.  i.  2)  goes  so  far  as  to  say  (in  Paul*a 
J*^  words,  Gral.  i.  1^  that  Chnstantine  was  called,  not  of  men  oi  \>y  m^^^ 
m/hfa  bearen,  after  the  manner  of  the  divine  Apostle. 
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The  Labanim. 
Frum  a  coin. 


emblazoned  on  the  standard  called  Laba/rwn^  so  as  to  fo 

a  cross  and  the  monogram  of  the  nan 
in  Greek  letters.  Under  this  baunei 
army  to  the  battle  at  the  Milvian  bi 
which  he  set  up  at  Borne  a  statu 
himself,  holding  the  sacred  symbo! 
his  hand,  with  the  inscription,  '*  By 
saving  sign  "  (or  *'  By  this  the  sig 
tion  "),*  "  the  true  proof  of  courage, 
your  city  from  the  yoke  of  the  tyrai 
The  use  of  the  Ldbarum^  with  i 
is  the  one  certain  fact,  which  seems 
the  key  to  the  whole  story.  It  I 
sacred  standard  of  Gonstantine  and 
and  their  successors  in  the  Empirt 
coins  it  is  frequently  displayed.'  Il 
mitted  to  a  guard  of  fifty  men,  wl 
believed  to  shield  from  all  the 
battle.  It  was  a  long  spear  overlaid 
with  a  crown  of  gold  and  jewels 
and  with  a  transverse  rod,  from  ^ 
a  flag  of  purple  cloth  or  silk  bearing 
and  emblazoned  with  gold  and  jeweh 
times,  the  monogram  was  fixed  in  gold  on  the  top  of  th 
the  banner  was  embroidered  with  the  figure  of  Christ,  oi 
of  the  Emperor  and  his  children.  The  sacred  monogra 
displayed  on  the  shields  and  helmets  of  the  soldiers.*  ] 
privately,  as  well  as  publicly,  engraved  on  gems  and  o: 

'  Adficopov  and  \dfiovpoy.    The  meaning  and  etymology  < 
are  quite  uncertain.     It  seems  to  have  been  an  old  standai 
*n      by  Gonstantine   to  its   Christian  form.      The   tras 
II    I     I    of  the  cross  (as  in  the  margin)  is  somewhat  later. 

I         Roman  standards  already  bore  some  likeness  to  a  < 
early  Apologists  reminded  the  heathen. 

^  Euseb.  ff,  E,  ix.  9,  Toin^  rf  <rtor7jpt^Z€i  ffrifiel^.  There 
reason  in  Gibbon's  doubt,  whether  this  statue  and  inscription 
before  Constantine's  second  or  third  visit  to  Rome.  On  hi 
arch,  built  expressly  in  honour  of  the  victoiy,  his  success  is 
general  terms,  to  the  inward  impulse  of  the  Deity  and  his  o\ 
of  mind  (instinctu  Dimnitatis  et  mentis  magnitudine).  It  shoul 
bered,  however,  that  the  arcli  was  erected  by  the  Senate; 
scription  might  be  interpreted,  both  by  the  Emperor's  C 
heathen  subjects,  in  their  own  sense. 

'  On  one  of  Constantius  II.  it  is  accompanied  with  the  mot 
vinces. 

*  According  to  Lactantius,  this  was  first  done  by  Consti 
the  battle  with  Maxentius. 
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wcacD.  Toond  the  neck,  and  hence  called  aicolpia  ^  (breast- 

whioh  nsnally  contained  relics  or  a  copy  of  the  Gospels. 

oent  addition  of  the  motto  "  By  this  Conquer  '*  (rovry  yiKo) 


gmved  stone  of  earliest  epoch. 
1,  *  Ic.  Ghr^ienne,'  vol.  i.  p.  396.) 


An  Encolpion  of  gold  fonnd  in 
the  Cemetery  of  the  Vatican. 


.  a  single  Tomb,  Callixtine  Catacomb. 
CBoldetti,  lib.  ii.  c.  iU.  p.  353.) 


B.  In  Cemetery  of  St.] 
Agnes. 


e  importance  attached  to  the  watchword,  and  the  prevalent 
its  origin.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  (and  here  is 
ing-point  of  the 
lestion)  that  the 
itself  originated 
me  of  Constan- 
le  cross  was  in 
use  as  an  em- 
>ng  Christians  in 
of  Tertullian;^ 

ems  not  impro- 
at  the  figure 
B  significant  of  the  name  of  Christ  was  at  least  as  old  as,  if 


C.  In  Cemetery  of  St. 
Agnes. 


D.  In  Cemetery  of  Domitia. 
(Boldetti,  lib.  ii.  c.  iii. 
p.  353.) 


Ktiov,  "  worn  on  the  breast." 

rona  Mil,  c.  Hi.     On  the  whole  subject  see  the  Diet,  of  Christian 

rt.  Cross. 


^^  ^-^ 


state     of    Go 
^        ,  own  mind  towi 

E.  Cross  on  Tomb  of  Flavia  Jovina,  referred  by  .•      ..  j  ^ 

Boronius  to  a.d.  367.  (Boldetti,  Ub.  i.  c.  ii.  p.  271.)  tianity,  and  W 

lance  of  opinio 
out  the  Empire  poised  in  suspense  between  him  and  hi 
what  was  more  natural  than  his  adopting,  among  his  oth 
standards,  one  which  would  at  once  raise  the  enthusii 
Christian  soldiers  (for  many  such  doubtless  followed  him 
Spain,  and  Britain)  and  rally  the  oppressed  Christians  ( 
to  his  side  ?  And  what  more  natural  than  that  his  stro 
tion  to  make  such  an  appeal  to  the  force  of  Christian  feel 
be  reflected  in  the  dream,  which  we  must  suppose  to  hav< 
the  vision,  or  at  least  its  significance  ?  Of  the  vision  its 
no  need  to  seek  a  precise  explanation,  especially  remem 
lapse  of  time  before  Constantine  related  it,  and  the  ten 
assimilate  its  details  to  those  of  St.  Paul's  conversion. 
too  full  of  the  records  of  optical  illusions  and  atmosphei 
ances — haloes,  luminous  clouds,  and  mock  suns^  often  s 
the  form  of  crosses,^  which  have  been  taken  for  signs  and 
leave  any  difiBculty  in  supposing  that  some  such  phenoi 
raised  the  wonder  and  excited  the  superstition  of  CoDSt 
his  army,  though  it  was  not  till  afterwards  that  his  ii 
gave  it  a  definite  form, 
lliere  remains  the  distinct  fitct,  that  Constantine  » 
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u  if  Le  really  hoped  to  nso  the  Christian  symbol  as  a  token  of 
nnion  for  his  vast  empire,  with  that  mixture  of  sincorc  faith,  suiwr- 
Btition,  and*  ability,  which  characterised  most  of  his  actions."  '  And 
another  £M;t  is  equally  clear.  Whatever  might  be  his  motives, 
"the  victory  of  Constantino  over  Maxentius  was  a  military  and 
political  victory  of  Christianity  over  heathenism ;  the  intellectual 
nd  moral  victory  having  been  already  accomplished  by  the 
Mteratore  and  life  of  the  Chmxh  in  the  precedins:  period."  ' 

1 3.  Of  the  real  attitude  of  Constantino  towards  religion  wo  have 
the  evidence  of  that  great  public  monument,  the  Edict  of  Milan  for 
nnivenal  religious  toleration."    Its  tone  is  that  of  a  simple  mono- 
theism, with  a  special  favour  towards  Christianity  as  the  worship 
that  needed   special  protection  after  the  *  late  persecution.     The 
motive  avowed  by  the  two  emperors  was  "  the  humane  intention  of 
CQDsulting  the  peace  and  happiness  of  their  people,  and  the  pious 
hope  that  by  such  conduct  they  shall  please  and  propitiate  the 
Dhtt,  whose  seat  is  in  heaven."    While  reinstating  the  Christians 
in  their  civil  and  religious  rights,  and  commanding  their  churches 
and  other  property  to  be  restored  (with  comi^ensation  to  private 
owners  who  had  suffered  loss),  the  edict  went  beyond  all  former 
Mte  of  toleration,  which  had  only  protected  Christianity  within 
fladstrng  limits,  but  had  imposed  restrictions  on  its  profession  by 
nev  converts.  Now,*  for  the  first  time,  the  emperors  "  granted  both 
to  the  Christians  and  to  all  a  free  power  of  following  the  religion 
which  each  willed  to  choose,  and  that  none  who  had  given  his  mind 
to  the  rites  of  the  Christians,  or  to  whatever  religion  he  thought 
fittest  for  himself,  should  in  any  case  be  denied  its  full  exercise, 
■U  sorts  of  conditions  being  abolished;*  so  that  each  of  those 
*ho  have  the  same  will  to  observe  the  Christian  religion,  may 
^te  themselves  to  its  free  and  simple  observance  apart  from  all 
^nietnde  and  molestation." 

*  Dht.  cf  Christian  Antiqq.,  vol.  i.  p.  495. 
'  Schaff,  vol.  ii.  p.  28. 

'  The  edict  is  extant,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

'  The  following  are  the  principal  clauses  of  the  edict,  as  given  by 
^*ctantins  (^Be  Mort,  Fersec,  c.  48) : — "  Hajc  ordinanda  esse  credidimus  . , . 
Jt  daremus  et  Christianis  et  omnibus  liberam  potestatem  sequendi  re- 
^9<ttem  quam  quidque  yoluisset  .  .  .  ut  nulli  omnino  facultatem  abne- 
P^Aam  putaremus,  qui  vel  observationi  Christianorum  vel  ei  religion! 
'ocntem  suam  dederet  quam  ipse  sibi  aptissimnm  esse  scntiret,  .  .  .  ut, 
'^is  omnibus  omnino  conditionibus,  nunc  libere  ac  simpliciter  unus- 
\^XL%  eomm  qui  eandem  observandae  religioni  Christianorum  gerunt 
^intatem,  citra  uUam  inquietudinem  et  molestiam  sui  id  ipsum  ob- 
"'^•re  contendant."  Our  translation  follows  the  peculiar  grammatical 
^•^rtniction  of  the  original, 

*  An  evident  allusion  to  the  restrictions  imposed  \)Y  {otmex   ^^\viV^% 
f^'ecUin^ofOallienus,  *  ^ 
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Our  admiration  of  this  grant  of  full  religions  toleration  need  not 
be  lessened  by  the  qualifications  which  have  been  justly  pointed 
out  by  Professor  Schaflf:' — "In  this  notable  edict,  However,  we 
should  look  in  vain  for  the  modem  Protestant  theory  of  religioui 
liberty  as  one  of  the  universal  and  inalienMe  rights  of  mm. 
Sundry  voices,  it  is  true,  in  the  Christian  Church  itself,  at  that  time 
and  even  before,  declared  firmly  against  all  compulsion  in  reUgioo.' 
But  the  spirit  of  the  Boman  Empire  was  too  absolute  to  abandon 
the  prerogative  of  a  supervision  of  public  worship.  The  Con- 
stantinian  toleration  was  a  temporary  measure  of  state  policy,  which 
(as  indeed  the  edict  expressly  states  the  motive)  promised  the 
greatest  security  to  the  public  peace,  and  the  protection  of  all 
divine  and  heavenly  powers  for  emperor  and  empire.  It  was,  i« 
the  result  teaches,  but  the  necessary  transition  to  a  new  order  of 
things.  It  opened  the  door  to  the  elevation  of  Christianity,  and 
specifically  of  the  Catholic  hierarchical  Christianity,  with  its  excln- 
sivencss  towards  heretical  and  schismatical  sects,  to  be  the  religion 
of  the  state." 

§  4.  In  this  spirit  Constantino  always  speaks  of  the  ''Catholic* 
Church,  in  the  series  of  edicts  through  which  we  trace  his  successive 
steps  in  the  support  and  public  establishment  of  Christianity,  but 
without  any  persecution  or  even  positive  disfavour  of  heathenism. 
"  He  exempted  the  Christian  clergy  from  military  and  municijal 
duty  (313) ;  abolished  various  customs  and  ordinances  offensive  to 
the  Christians  (315) ;  facilitated  the  emancipation  of  Christian  slawi 
(before  316) ;  legalized  bequests  to  Catholic  churches  (321) ;  en- 
joined the  civil  observance  of  Sunday,  though  not  as  Dies  D(mini$ 
but  as  Dies  Sdis,  in  conformity  to  his  worship  of  Apollo,  and 
in  company  with  an  ordinance  for  the  regular  consulting  of  the 
haruspex  (321) ;  contributed  liberally  to  the  building  of  churches 
and  the  support  of  the  clergy;  erased  the  heathen  symbols  of 
Jupiter  and  Apollo,  Mars  and  Hercules,  from  the  imperial  coin* 
(323) ;  and  gave  his  sons  a  Christian  education." '  Some  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  Christian  clergy  became  his  intimate  coun- 
sellors. Among  them  was  Hosius,  bishop  of  Corduba  in  Spain, 
as  early  as  313 ;  and  afterwards  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Caesarea,  itt 
Palestine,  the  biographer  of  Constantine  and  historian  of  the  Chnrcb, 
and  Lactantius,  the  most  eloquent  of  the  Latin  Fathers. 

§  6.  The  last  effort  of  the  heathen  party  for  ascendancy  was 
crushed  by  the  defeat  of  Licinius  in  the  battles  of  Adrianople  and 

>  Vol.  11.  pp.  30-1. 

'  See  especially  Tertullian,  ad  Scapuhtmy  c.  2,  "Tamen  humanijwi^  ^ 
naturalis  potcstatis  est  \iiiic\\A(\\vi  c^wod  \)utavcrlt  colere,"  &c  ;  and  Uc 
tantius,  Inst,  Div.,  19,  20. 
'  i>chaffj  vol  il.  p.  31.  * 
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Suyaopolis  (324),  which  left  Constantine  in  possession  of  the  re- 
inited  empire  and  of  the  city  of  Byzantium,  where  he  laid  the 
oondations  of  the  "  New  Bome,"  which  was  soon  called,  after  the 
mneof  its  founder,  Constantinople.^  The  new  capital  of  the  Em- 
ue  was  marked  from  the  first  as  a  Christian  city,  while  Old  Borne 
vtained  the  outward  aspect  of  heathenism.  Instead  of  idol  temples 
ad  altars,  churches  and  crucifixes  rose  in  the  new  city,  which 
Mver  witnessed  a  heathen  sacrifice  except  during  the  hrief  reaction 
mdsT  Julian.  The  hall  of  the  palace  was  adorned  with  pictures 
if  the  Cracifixion  and  other  scenes  from  Scripture  history.  The 
it^ition  of  gladiatorial  shows  was  the  first  great  puhlic  fruit 
i  the  humanizing  influence  of  Christianity.  The  foundation  of 
Constantinople  may  well  he  taken  also  as  the  epoch  of  tlie  puhlic 
soognition  of  Christianity,  which  Constantine  now  recommended 
Jl  hjs  subjects  to  adopt,  though  he  still  left  them  to  their  free 
dunce. 

The  Emperor  was  now  a  regular  attendant  on  Christian  worship, 
U)d  h^  ohseryed  the  festival  of  Easter.  He  himself  composed  and 
ifiliyered  discourses  enforcing  the  claims  of  Christianity,  which 
were  applauded  by  the  people  who  flocked  to  the  palace,  as  well  as 
^  the  courtiers,  whose  avarice  and  rapacity  were  among  the 
themes  of  the  august  preacher.  '  He  called  himself  the  Bishop  of 
hishops,  and  in  the  year  after  his  victory  over  Licinius  he  as- 
wmed  a  sort  of  headship  of  the  Church  on  earth,  by  convening 
wd  presiding  over  the  first  of  those  councils  whose  very  title 
of  (EcuMBNiCAL*  marked  the  connection  of  the  Church  with  the 
organization  of  the  Empire.  The  occasion  and  history  of  that 
Cwmcil  will  be  stated  presently. 

{6.  Ihis  more  and  more  decided  adoption  and  establishment 
of  Christianity  did  not  lead  Constantine  to  violate  the  toleration 
Pomised  by  the  Edict  of  Milan,  except  within  the  Church  itself, 
'here  the  civil  power  was  used  to  enforce  the  orthodox  decrees  of 
*^  Nicene  Council  for  the  worship  of  Christ,  while  the  worship 
of  Jo?e  was  left  free.  In  this  the  Emperor  must  be  regarded  as 
•^,  not  as  the  enforcer  of  a  State  religion,  but  in  the  cause  of 
*iiat  he  deemed  necessary  order,  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the 
Qiittch  as  declared  by  its  own  authoritative  voice.  Towards  the 
^then  worship  his  only  acts  of  repression  were  in  the  interests 
pf  morality,  as  when  he  prohibited  the  obscene  worship  of  Venus 
^^  Phoenicia ;  or  for  the  protection  of  Christians  in  cases  where 
«oathen  rites  would  have  been  specially  offensive,  as  at  the  sepulchre 
^f  Christ.     The  issue  of  an  edict  for  the  general  prohibition  of 

The  new  hulldings  were  begun  in  324,  and  the  city  'was  ^^^\^\.^\ 
''^'  «  See  Chap,  YU.  ot  cud. 
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I'.oathen  sacrifices,  towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  is  indeed  mentioDd 
both  by  Eosebius  and  in  its  le-enactment  by  his  sons  in  84L 
But  the  Lew  edict  proves  that  the  first  was  not  enforced  hy  Ood- 
stantine  himself,  and  the  difference  is  characteristic  of  his  caution 
and  moderation,  as  contrasted  with  the  fanaticism  of  his  sons. 

§  7.  The  like  caution  was  probably  his  chief  motive  for  poct- 
fioning  his  baptism  till  his  last  illness.^  It  must  be  remembered 
that  baptism  had  long  been  regarded,  not  simply  as  the  sesl  of 
Christian  profession,  but  as  a  sacramental  remission  of  past  nni, 
connected  with  an  idea  of  the  almost  inexpiable  character  of  asi 
committed  after  baptism.  We  have  seen  Tertullian  opposing  baity 
bapti-'m  on  this  very  ground.  To  say  that  Constantine  deliberatdj 
kept  open  (so  to  speak)  the  account  with  heaven  and  his  own  con- 
science, may  be  left  to  those  historians  who  can  only  paint  bmnan 
character  in  black  or  white.  Taking  a  fairer  view  of  his  feelingi 
and  motives,  without  being  less  severe  on  his  faults  and  crimes, 
we  can  understand  how  the  prince  who  had  won  the  Empire  by  his 
sword  and  governed  it  with  the  pride  and  pomp  of  an  Easten 
despot — the  man  whose  conscience  was  burdened  with  the  ezecn- 
tions  of  the  two  Licinii  and'of  his  own  son  Grispus  ' — should  shrink 
to  the  last  from  the  baptismal  font.  As  Schaff  well  says,  "  Death- 
bed baptisms  were  to  half-Christians  of  that  age  what  death-bed 
conversions  and  death-bed  communions  are  now."  May  there  not 
also  have  been  a  hesitation  of  policy  in  taking  the  decisive  step  of 
severance  from  his  heathen  subjects  ?  An  excuse  to  his  Christian 
friends,  and  perhaps  to  his  own  conscience,  was  always  at  hand  in 
his  wish  to  be  baptized,  after  the  example  of  Christ,  in  the  waters 
of  the  Jordan. 

To  add  another  feature  of  inconsistency,  the  prince  who  had 
presided  over  the  Nicene  Council,  and  persecuted  alternately  the 

'  This  indisputable  fact  has  been  questioned  in  support  of  one  of  tbt 
most  unblushing  claims  of  the  Papal  See,  the  alleged  "  Donatio  Cdo- 
stantini/'  as  the  foundation  of  the  Pope's  temporalities.  On  this  Sdiiff 
observes,  "  The  pretended  baptism  of  Constantine  bj  the  Roman  biikop 
Sylvester,  in  324,  and  his  bestowment  of  lands  on  the  Pope  in  connflctioo 
with  it,  is  a  medisval  fiction,  still  unblushinglj  defended  indeed  bj  BaioitVi 
but  long  since  given  up  by  other  Roman  Catholic  historians,  such  as  Norii» 
Tillemont,  and  Valesius.  It  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  contemporary 
testimony  of  Eusebius  alone  (^Vit.  Const,  iv.  61,  62),  who  places  tha 
baptism  of  Constantine  at  the  end  of  his  life,  and  minutely  describea  it? 
and  Socrates,  Sozomen,  Ambrose,  and  Jerome  coincide  with  him." 

The  only  foundation  for  Constantine's  alleged  endowment  of  the  RoinaD 
See  is  his  grant  of  the  Lateran  Palace  as  a  residence  for  tho  bishop,  whea 
he  himself  removed  to  the  New  Rome. 

'  Still,  the  guilt  of  this  deed  must  not  be  exaggerated.  Niebohr  has 
shown  that  Crispus  was  pToba\Ay  goWVj  o^  ^^^  ^'swK^vtws^^fet  which,  a5 
tho  Bon  of  the  divorced  Fausta,\yi  Yv«^^  ix  *\,TQTi%  xaoVvi^XTi  MXsAl<t«t'd^ 
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Arifliui  and  Athanasius,  was  at  last  received  into  the  Church  hy 
the  Azian  (or  rather  semi-Arian)  bishop,  Eusebius  of  Nicomediu ; 
Ink  this  heretical  baptism  was  the  effect  of  accident  rather  than 
deiign.'  The  rite  was  performed  in  the  65th  year  of  the  Kmiwror's 
ige,  at  his  paLace  in  the  suburbs  of  Nicomedia,  and  he  died  a  few 
diyi  later,  in  the  white  baptismal  robe,  at  Pentecost,  May  22nd, 
un  337.  His  heretical  baptism  did  not  prevent  the  Greek  Churcli 
fiom  canonizing  him  with  the  extravagant  title  of  "  Isajfostolos  ** — 
tlie  ''equal  of  the  Apostles^ — ^but  he  is  not  enrolled  among  the 
■inti  of  the  Latin  Church.  His  ecclesiastical  position  is  thus 
mnmed  up  by  an  Anglican  divine  : — "  So  passed  away  the  first 
Chiistian  emperor,  the  first  Defender  of  the  Faith,  the  first  im- 
perial patron  of  the  Papal  See  and  of  the  whole  Eastern  Church  ; 
the  first  founder  of  the  Holy  Places ;  Pagan  and  Christian,  orthodox 
ud  heretical,  liberal  and  fiEiDatieal;  not  to  be  imitated  and  ad< 
mind,  but  much  to  be  remembered  and  deeply  to  bo  studied."  ^ 

{8.  With  all  his  faults,  Constantine's  character  is  as  brightly 
eoatrasted  as  is  his  government  with  those  of  his  three  sons,  who 
did  no  honour  to  their  Christian  education.  A  few  words  respecting 
them  are  necessary  before  turning  to  the  controversies  of  the  Church 
tmder  the  Flavian  dynasty.  Cokstantine  II.,  Constaktius  II., 
•nd  GoNSTANS  were  youths  of  the  ages  of  twenty-one,  twenty, 
iod  seventeen  at  their  joint  accession.  Constantius,  the  ablest  of 
tho  three,  being  at  Nicomedia  when  his  father  died,  made  the 
nocenion  ^ure  by  the  savage  Oriental  method  of  putting  to  death 
^  two  uncles  and  seven  of  his  cousins.  Two  others  were  saved 
I7  their  tender  age  and  the  care  of  their  guardians,  and  one  of 
^ese  was  the  future  Emperor  Julian. 

The  three  brothers  divided  the  Empire,  Constantino  retaining 
tfca  government,  which  he  already  held,  of  the  Western  provinces — 
Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain ;  ^  Constans  that  of  Italy,  with  Africa  and 

the  mfioMsion  might  pass  to  his  step-brothers.  <*  It  appears  to  me  "  (says 
"Hboiur)  "  highly  probable  that  Constantine  himself  was  quite  convinced 
^liii  ion's  guilt ;"  and  the  story  of  his  remorse  is  certainly  false. 

^  Eoiebius  (who  must  not  be  confounded  with  his  namesake  of  Cssarea) 
^  u  Schaff  observes,  probably  the  nearest  bishop,  and  acted  here  not  as 
*purty  leader.  Constantine,  too,  in  spite  of  the  influence  which  the  Arians 
^  orer  him  in  his  later  years,  considered  himself  constantly  a  true 
^'U'nvnt  of  the  Nicene  faith,  and  he  is  reported  by  Theodoret  to  have 
^'^ntd  the  recal  of  Athanasius  from  exile  on  his  death- bed,  in  spite 
^t^  opposition  of  the  Arian  Eusebius.  lie  was  in  these  matters  fre- 
fotitly  misled  by  misrepresentations,  and  cared  more  for  peace  than  for 
l^tlL  The  deeper  significance  of  the  dogmatic  controversy  was  entirely 
°^7Q&d  his  sphere. 

'  Stanley,  Lectures  on  the  Eastern  Church,  p.  820. 

'  For  CojkstantiDe's  division  of  the  JCmpire  into  Pi'c/cctures,  %fe(i  Wv<i 
^^  0/ tAe  Ancient  World,  vol  Hi,  p,  707. 
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Greece ;  while  Constantius  kept  Thrace  and  the  East,  with  tbe  "^ 
possession  of  the  new  capital,  to  which,  however,  he  acknowledgsd 
his  elder  brother's  right.  But  discord  soon  broke  out  between  tbe 
cmix^rors.  Constantine,  dissatisfied  with  his  share,  made  war  with 
Coiistans,  and  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  while  crossing  the  Alpi 
(a.d.  340).  Constans,  after  holding  the  re-united  empire  of  thi 
West  for  ten  years,  was  killed  in  an  insurrection  of  Gaul,  provoked 
by  his  misgovcmment  (a.d.  350).  Constantius,  after  ruling  il 
sole  emi^ror  for  eleven  years  longer,  died  just  as  he  was  preparing 
to  defeud  his  throne  against  the  insurrection  of  his  cousin  Jnliia 
(Kov.  A.D.  361).  He  alone  of  the  three  brothers  is  of  importance 
iu  the  history  of  the  Church. 

His  chtiracter  and  ecclesiastical  policy  are  well  drawn  by  Scbaff:* 
**  Constantius,  a  temperate  and  chaste,  but  jealous,  vain,  and  week 
prince,  entirely  under  the  control  of  eunuchs,  women,  and  biahopi, 
entered  upon  a  violent  suppression  of  the  heathen  religion,  pillaged 
and  destroyed  many  temples,  gave  the  booty  to  the  Church,  or  to 
his  eunuchs,  flatterers,  and  worthless  favourites,  and  prohibited, 
under  penalty  of  death,  all  sacrifices  and  worship  of  images  in  Bome^ 
Alexandria,  and  Athens,  though  tbe  prohibition  could  not  be  cairiad 
out.  Hosts  now  came  over  to  Christianit}',  though,  of  courae,  kt 
llie  most  part  with  the  lips  only,  not  with  the  heart.  But  thii 
cm]^)eror  proceeded  with  the  same  intolerance  against  the  adhereoti 
of  the  Nicene  oi-thodoxy,  and  punished  them  with  confiscation  and 
banishment.  His  brothers  supported  Athanasius,  but  he  vie 
himself  a  fanatical  Arian.  In  fact,  he  meddled  in  all  the  affiursof 
tbe  Church,  which  was  convulsed  during  his  reign  with  doctrinel 
controversy.  He  summoned  a  multitude  of  councils,  in  Gaul,  in 
Italy,  in  Illyricum,  and  in  Asia ;  aspired  to  the  renown  of  a 
theologian,  and  was  fond  of  being  called  Bishop  of  bishops ;  thongbi 
like  his  father,  he  postponed  baptism  till  shortly  before  his  death." 
As  the  personal  and  political  weakness  of  Constantius  ensured  the 
popularity  of  Julian,  so  his  religious  violence  provoked  the  reacliott 
attempted  by  that  prince. 

§  9.  In  following  the  relations  of  Constantine  and  his  sons  to  ib® 
Church,  we  are  met  by  the  striking  fact,  that  the  ecclesiastical  power 
which  they  acquired  was  Grst  invited  by  the  dissensions  of  the  Church 
herself.    Before  Constantine  was  received  into  her  bosom  as  a  convertf 
he  was  called  to  act  for  hcjr  as  a  judge.     This  first  appeal  was  mad® 
to  him  in  the  year  after  his  victory  over  Maxentius,  in  connection* 
with  the  DoNATiST  Schism,  which  had  sprung  up  in  Africa.   It  wi»* 
a  fruit  of  the  old  controversy  in  the  African  church  between  tb^ 
advocates  of  a  severe  or  gentler  treatment  of  those  who  had  &llc^ 
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Bway  in  persecution.  We  have  seen  how  the  milder  ]H!nitontinl 
difldpliQe,  sanctioned  by  the  Roman  church,  had  pruvailod  over  the 
■tricter  treatment  maintained  in  Africa,  especially  by  the  Montanist 
and  Novatian  sects,  llieir  surviving  adherents,  and  others  w\io  were 
moredby  the  enthusiasm  which  seemed  indi«icnous  in  the  Al'ricuu 
pomoe,  courted  martyrdom  with  a  zeal  which  was  rebuked,  as 
formerly  by  Cyprian,  so  now  by  the  present  Bislu)])  of  Carthaj^e, 
Kemarius,  whose  measures  to  check  such  a  spirit  were  aided  and 
omied  out  by  his  archdeacon,  Caecilian.  The  death  of  Mcnsurius, 
in  311,  gave  the  signal  for  a  contest  between  the  twu  parties  for 
the  vacant  see,  to  which  Ca?cilian  was  elected.  His  opix)ncnts^ 
ttsembled  a  synod  of  seventy  Numidian  bishops  at  Carthage,  who 
deposed  and  excommunicated  Caccilian,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that 
be  had  been  consecrated  by  a  traditor?  Felix,  bishop  of  Aptunga ; 
end  they  appointed  in  his  place  Majorinus,  who,  dying  in  315  or 
eirlier,  was  succeeded  by  Donatus,  called  the  "  Great,**  ^  whose  name 
was  given  to  the  schism  which  continued  for  more  than  a  century. 

Meanwhile,  Constantine,  soon  after  his  victory  over  Maxentius, 

lud  sent  relief  to  the  African  Christians ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the 

reports  which  had  reached  him,  he  ordered  that  not  only  his  ^ifts, 

Vut  even  the  benefits  secured  by  the  edicts  of  toleration,  should  be 

restricted  to  the  adherents  of  Cascilian ;  and  he  added  some  harsh 

language  about  the  "  madness  "  of  the  other  party.  The  malcontents 

appealed  to  the  Emperor,  asking  for  an  examination  of  their  cause 

Vy  the  bishops  of  Gaul,  who  might  be  supposed  impartial  judges  of 

the  case  of  the  traditores,  as  their  province  had  been  free  from  the 

^te  persecution.    This  is  most  noteworthy  as  the  first  ajjpeal  made 

V  toy  section  of  the  Christian  Church  for  the  aid  of  the  civil 

pover  towards  deciding  her  internal  controversies ;   and,  as   the 

Uitholics  did  not  fail  to  remind  the  Donatists,  the  appeal  was  first 

B>de  by  those  who  afterwards  most  strongly  repudiated  all  such 

W  interference. 

Oonstantine  issued  a  commission,  under  which  the  case  was  heard 
''y  a  synod  of  twenty  bishops  in  the  Lateran  at  Eome  (then  the 
I*^  of  the  Empress  Fausta),  who  decided  in  favour  of  Ca;cilianus 
(Oct.  313).  The  decision  was  confirmed  by  a  council  of  200  bishops 
w  fitf  the  largest  ever  yet  assembled)  which  Constantine  convened 
**  Aries  (Aug.  314) ;  and  again  by  the  Emperor  himself,  who  heard 
"^  case  in  person  at  Milan,  at  the  request  of  the  Donatist  party 
(316).    Their  pertinacity  was  now  treated  as  contumacy  against 

It  is  needless  to  complicate  our  brief  narrative  with  the  corrupt  and 
"■Worthy  motives  which  were  charged  upon  the  malcontents. 
J  See  above,  Chap.  V.  §  17. 
Thi»  titU  was  given  to  distinguish  him  from  one  of  t\ve  f\is\.  \^«k,^<iT^ 
^^^e schism,  Donatus,  bishop  ofCassd  NigTSd, 


sectaries  practised  an  extreme  austerity,  which  they  wi 
of  substituting  for  the  plain  duties  of  religion  and  mor 
claimed  to  be  the  only  true  and  holy  Church  of  Christ ; 
miracles  and  revelations;  and  required  converts  to  the 
renew  their  baptism.  They  are  not  charged  with  doctrii 
on  the  contrary,  they  rejected  the  attempts  of  the  Ariani 
correspondence  with  them. 

When  Constantine  found  seveiity  ineffectual  against 
ticism,  with  his  usual  prudence  he  issued  an  edict  gi 
Donatists  liberty  of  faith  and  worship,  and  declaring  i 
them  to  the  judgment  of  God.  The  sect  became  stronge 
than  the  Catholics :  their  synod  in  aj>.  330  was  attend 
bishops,  and  the  whole  number  of  their  bishops  is  said  to 
at  one  time  as  great  as  400. 

Enthusiastic  ideas  of  religion  and  ascetic  professions  hi 
been  pushed  to  extremes  of  wild  extravagance,  for  which 
moderate  votaries  are  held  responsible.  Thus,  out  of  the 
arose  a  disorderly  mendicant  fraternity,  who  called  then 
Soldiers  of  the  Agonizing  Christ,*  but  were  commonly 
Circumcellionsf  from  their  going  about  among  the  cotts 
^)easantry  to  beg,  instead  of  working  for  their  living.  But  t 
presented  as  banditti  rather  than  mere  beggars ;  both  sexes  o 
every  excess  of  rapine,  lust,  and  violence ;  plundering  anc 
the  Catholic  clergy  especially ;  beating  their  victims  wi 
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farnuB^  except  haD^ng,  which  they  eschewed  because  Judas 
radUor  I  These  excesses  were  condemned  by  the  great  body 
Donatists ;  but  when  Constans  sent  commissioners  to  com- 
ifi  troubles  and  win  Qver  the  sectaries  by  presents,  DonatuH 
I  the  offer,  exclaiming,  "^  What  has  the  Emperor  to  do  with 
arch  ?"  The  Gircumcellions  rose  in  a  revolt  which  was  put 
by  force  of  arms;  the  whole  sect  were  involved  in  the 
I  persecution,  conducted  by  £he  imperial  officer  Macarius ;  ^ 
matns  himself  was  driven  into  exile  (a.d.  348). 
history  of  the  schism  may  be  most  conveniently  here  fol- 
to  its  end.  Julianas  universal  toleration  raster^  to  them 
lurches,  which  they  repaired  and  adorned ;  but  his  Christian 
1018  renewed  the  persecution.  The  sect  suffered  also  from 
I  divisions,  while  its  quarrel  with  the  Catholics  grew  in 
ess,  and  affected  all  the  transactions  of  daily  life.  We  are 
or  example,  that  the  Donatist  bishop  of  Hippo  forbad  the 
in  of  his  church  to  bake  bread  for  their  Catholic  fellow- 
8.  In  a  very  different  spirit  the  Catholic  bishop  of  that  see, 
eat  Augustine,  attempted  at  once  to  refute  and  reconcile  the 
ists  by  argument  and  persuasion.  In  a.d.  411,  the  renewed 
WKj  was  brought  to  a  decisive  issue  in  an  assembly  of  286 
ic  and  279  Donatist  bishops,  convened  at  Carthage  by  order 
Qorius.  The  debate  was  led  by  Augustine  on  the  Catholic 
nd  by  Petilian  on  the  part  of  the  Donatists,  who,  besides 
iginal  questions  at  issue,  argued  strongly  against  all  compul- 
ikL  all  interference  of  the  civil  power  in  matters  of  religion. 
;h  the  even  balance  of  numbers  made  a  show  of  fairness,  the 
91  was  left  entirely  to  the  president,  Marcellinus,  the  imperial 
e  and  a  friend  of  Augustine,  who  gave  it  against  the  Donatists. 
edicts  were  issued,  banishing  their  clergy,  confiscating  their 
les,  imposing  fines  upon  their  laity,  and,  at  last,  forbidding 
eligious  assemblies  on  pain  of  death  (415).  Even  Augustine 
dvocated  forcible  means  of  reclaiming  them,  and  perverted 
)rd8  in  which  Christ  enjoined  self-sacrificing  urgency  on  his 
te,'  into  a  command  to  destroy  those  whom  they  were  sent 
»  save : — ^**  Compel  them  to  come  in  "  (Luke  xiv.  23).  A  few 
later  (428)  AMca  was  overrun  by  the  Vandals,  who  had 
e  fwiatical  converts  to  Arianism,  and  cnished  out  the  contro- 
in  the  oppression  of  both  parties.^  But  a  remnant  of  the 
ists  is  still  traced  as  late  as  the  seventh  century,  when  African 

Augustine's  time  they  spoke  of  this  persecntion  as  ''the  times 
arias  "  (tempora  Macarii),  and  they  gave  the  name  of  M«LC^Y\«;\i'&  \o 
ihaUcB,  who,  however,  disapproved  of  these  scveriUca, 
Obap.  XVII,  §§  3,  4, 


third  century  concerning  the  Trinity,  and  more  espec 
divinity  of  the  Son.  It  must  not,  however,  be  regarded  as 
of  the  Monarchian  heresy.  It  arose  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Church  out  of  the  attempt  to  explain  the  mode  of  existenc 
Trinity,  which,  as  all  agreed,  was  distinctly  taught  from 
by  Christ's  own  formula  of  baptism. 

In  the  Alexandrian  Church,  the  speculative  mind  of  0: 
attempted  to  explain  the  mystery  of  a  Trinity  of  Persor 
Unity  of  the  Divine  Essence.  While  attributing  to  the  Soi 
and  other  divine  attributes,  he  taught  a  distinction  of  e 
substance  ^  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  the  subo 
of  the  Son,  as  a  "  second  God,"  to  the  Father—"  God"  al 
the  "  root  and  fountain  "  of  the  Godhead ;  ^  and  he  exph 
eternal  generation  of  the  Son  from  the  Father  as  the  comm 
of  a  secondary,  though  still  a  divine  substance.  In  all  this, 
he  not  only  stops  short  of  making  the  Son  a  being  create 
Father,  but  he  distinctly  represents  Christ  as  intennediat< 
the  uncreated  Father  and  the  creature  {Cont.  Cdsum,  iiL  34^ 

But  the  source  of  Arianism  was  not  purely,  nor  perh 
chiefly,  Alexandrian ;  and  it  sprang  up  there  in  antagonis 
teaching  of  that  church.  **  In  general,  Arianism  was  m) 
akin  to  the  spirit  of  the  Antiochian  school  than  to  thi 
Alexandrian.  Arius  himself  traced  his  doctrine  to  I 
Antioch,  who  advocated  the  heretical  views  of  Paul  of  I 

r\f\    4'nn    'V*»i»\i+Tr  *' S  1+    \Trna    vvr\im      fw\aio'^tr\rr   r\v\    4-lne\    Irwir»r\9\%a4^ 
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ud  the  Son/  that  Alexandeb,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  incurred  the 
abuge  of  Sabellianism  from  one  of  his  presbyters,  named  Arius.  ' 

I  11.  Arius  is  said  to  have  been  born  about  A.n.  250,  a  Libyan 
of  pyrenaica,  and  therefore  a  fellow-countryman  of  Sabcllius.  In 
pnoQ  ho  was  tall  and  thin,  with  a  grave  and  austere  aspect,  but 
hadnating  manners,  and  an  air  of  modesty  which  covered  (so  said 
lu  enemies)  a  vain  and  ambitious  spirit.  He  was  fame  d  for  his 
iBaming  and  strict  morality ;  and  his  zeal  for  the  purity  of  the  Cliurch 
kad  already  led  him  to  join  the  schism  of  Meletius,  bisliop  of  Lyco- 
pili^  who  had  condemned  the  moderation  of  Peter,  bishop  of  Alex- 
■ndria,  towards  the  lapsed.  For  this  Arius  was  excommunicated  by 
Prter,  by  whom  he  had  been  ordained  a  deacon  ;  but  he  was  restored 
tooommmiion  and  ordained  a  presbyter  by  the  next  bishop,  Achillas. 
Hii  disappointment  of  the  succession  to  the  see,  when  Achillas  died 
■JOn  after,  is  alleged  by  some  writers  as  a  motive  for  his  opposition 
to  Alexander,  who  obtained  it ;  but  there  is  no  clear  evidence  that 
ArioB  was  a  candidate.  His  first  collision  with  Alexander  is 
'wionsly  reported ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  opposition  to  the 
Inhop's  homoousian  doctrine,  Arius  maintained  that  the  Son, 
though  the  Creator  of  the  world  and  invested  with  divine  power  in 
high  measure,  was  not  truly  divine,  but  was  a  creature  of  God,  the 
fint  created  of  all  beings  (so  he  interpreted  "  first  begotten")  out  of 
wtttti^/  and  a  perfect  type  of  created  excellence.  The  novelty  and 
logical  clearness  of  this  view  gained  Arius  many  adherents,  amongst 
^fhom  were  two  bishops,  about  twelve  presbyters  and  as  many 
deicona,  and  a  great  number  of  virgins. 

§  12.  After  trying  to  reclaim  Arius  by  persuasion,  till  his  leniency 
threatened  to  provoke  a  schism,  Alexander  held  at  Alexandria 
a  coondl  of  a  hundred  Egyptian  and  Libyan  bishops,  by  whom 
Alios  was  condemned  and  excommunicated  as  a  heretic  (a.d.  321). 
He  went  first  to  Palestine,  where  Eusebius  of  Cajsarea  in  vain  iiilcr- 
*W  with  Alexander  on  his  behalf,  and  afterwards  to  the  imperial 
^'pital  of  Nicomedia,  where  he  found  more  decided  support  from  tlic 
''^te  Eusebius.  This  bishop,  the  old  fellow-student  of  Arius  in  the 
*hool  of  Lucian,  procured  the  declaration  of  his  friend's  orthodoxy 
^Wiasynod  of  Bithynian  bishops.  From  Nicomedia  Arius  issued 
•  number  of  works,  designed  to  diffuse  his  doctrines  among  the 

^  The  distinction  between  the  Origenist  and  Athanasian  doctrine  of  the 
•*OluI  generation  is  well  expressed  by  Schaff:  that  the  latter  denotes 

^  generation  of  a  person  of  the  same  substance  from  the  su'jstancc  of 
!?•  Father,  not  of  a  person  of  different  si^stance  from  the  will  of  the 
Filler." 

Apcios,  which,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  means  martial. 
^    Hence  A\exander  cfiJJed  the  Arians  JExucontians  {pi  4(  ouk  ovtwv,  i.e. 
»9tof  things  not  existing."    Comp.  the  fi^  4k  (paivofiivwy  o£  Hci\).  ^\.  '1). 


§  13.  That  this  state  of  things  raised  genuine  and  ni 
turbance  in  the  mind  of  Constantine,  to  whom  Eusebiiu 
media  wrote  on  behalf  of  Arius,  we  ha7e  the  proof  in  a  re 
letter  addressed  by  the  Emperor  to  the  Alexandrian  Ghi 
324).  At  the  very  epoch  when,  by  his  final  victory  ovei 
and  the  foundation  of  his  new  capital,  he  seemed  to  have 
his  great  idea  of  a  re-united  empire  bound  together  by 
force  of  Christianity,  he  had  found  the  Christian  Chu 
falling  asunder.  The  imity  of  the  Empire  was  threaten* 
very  principle  in  which  he  had  sought  its  vital  bond, 
turned  (he  says)  with  lively  hope  "from  the  distracted  W 
Eastern  regions  of  his  empire,  as  those  from  which  Divine 
first  sprung ;  "  but  oh  I  divine  and  glorious  Providence,  wl 
has  fallen  on  my  ears — ^nay,  rather  on  my  heart  I"  He  ; 
earnest  appeal  to  the  combatants  to  abandon  these  futile  i 
minable  disputes,  and  to  return  to  the  harmony  which  bee 
common  faith ;  for  he  plainly  cared  nothing  for  theologio 
tics,  but  everything  for  the  stability  and  peace  of  the  systc 
established.  Yet  it  is  no  cold  policy  which  breathes  in  il 
"  Give  me  back  my  calm  days  and  my  quiet  nights,  light  i 
fulness  instead  of  tears  and  groans.**  This  letter  was  fol 
the  mission  of  Constantine's  earliest  Christian  councillor, 
rable  Bishop  Hosius  of  Corduba  {Cordova  in  Spain),  wh< 
from  Alexandria  bringing  no  hope  of  peace,  but  a  report 
able  to  Arius.    Then  it  was — Constantine  himself  tells 
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line  was  established,  that  "  General  Councils  may  not  bo 
L  together  but  by  the  commandment  and  will  of  princeB.**  ^ 
The  machinery  for  gathering  the  Council  was  also  im- 
Eusebius  tells  us  that  the  Emperor  sent  respectful  letters,' 
the  bishops  from  all  quarters  to  come  with  all  speed  to 
patting  the  public  conveyances  at  their  service,  and  pro- 
liherally  from  the  imperial  treasury  for  their  expenses 
the  Council  as  well  as  on  the  journey  to  and  fro.  Each 
ras  to  biing  with  him  two  presbyters  or  deacons,  with  three 
L  They  travelled  in  the  public  post  carriages,  or  on  horses, 
ind  asses,  but  some  of  them  came  on  foot.  The  number  of 
who  assembled  was,  at  most,  318,  or  about  one-sixth  of 
kl  number  throughout  the  Empire,  who  are  estimated  at 
000  in  the  Greek  provinces  and  800  in  the  Latin.  Includ- 
presbyters,  deacons,  and  other  attendants,  the  whole  number 
,ve  amounted  to  between  1600  and  2000.*  The  great 
ty  in  the  representation  of-  the  East  and  West  seems  to 
their  different  degree  of  interest  in  the  question  at  issue, 
ban  the  difiSculties  of  the  journey.  The  Latin  churches  sent 
en  bishops ;  and  the  fact  deserves  special  notice,  that  this 
a:e8entative  assembly  of  all  the  churches '  decided  on  the 
)  fiiith  without  the  presence  or  voice  of  the  Bishop  of  Home, 
the  aged  Sylvester  was  represented  by  two  presbyters, 
'or  Vitus)  and  Vincentius.  llie  Church  beyond  the  limits 
Empire  had  two  representatives;  a  Persian  bishop,  John, 
Gothic  bishop,  Theophilus,  the  forerunner  and  teacher  of 

ig  the  bishops  conspicuous  for  their  rank  were  the  patn- 
'  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  Alexander  and  Eustathius,  the 
»f  whom  then  bore  the  title  of  Pope  {Papa  or  Ah-abba,  i.e. 
^atrum).  These  two  patriarchs  appear  to  have  been  the 
'  presidents  of  the  Council  in  turn  with  Hosius  of  Corduba 

sfes  of  Religion^  Art.  XXI.     See  Stanley's  Lectures  on  the  Eastern 

*  Tpanfiaffi  TifiTiTiKoTs. 
ta  QJiKoia),  at  that  time  the  most  important  of  several  cities 
une  in  Asia  and  Europe,  was  the  second  city  of  Bithynia,  about 
niles  from  Nicomedia.  It  is  now  a  miserable  Turkish  village, 
mik  (from  eis  "SiKaiav),  just  as  Nicomedia  is  called  Isnikmid  or 
ds  "SiKofi-fiieiay),  and  Constantinople  Istamboul  (eis  r^v  icSXiv, 
J  "  par  excellence).  The  common  abbreviation,  Nice^  is  the  more 
ate  from  its  identity  with  the  better  known  town  of  Provence, 
ff,  vol.  iii.  p.  624. 

rve  that  this  is  strictly  accurate,  for  all  the  churches  had  the 
ity  of  sending  representatives  ;  and  the  primitive  assembly 
.),  which  some  call  the  Fji'sfc  Council,  was  one  o{  Ih^  CWiOsv. 
}e2a  only. 
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ai:d  Euscbius  of  Csesarea  (Metropolitan  of  Palestine),  who  were  tb 
special  advisers  of  the  Emperor  and  sat  at  bis  right  and  left  wba 
be  presided  in  person.  The  patriarch  Alexander  was  attended  byUi 
archdeacon,^  ATHAXASirs, — a  small,  insignificant-looking  young nmii 
but  of  bright  serene  countenance,  hardly  twenty  years  of  age.  He 
was  probably  a  Copt,  or  pure  Egyptian,  and  be  had  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Alexander  through  a  curious  incident.  From  the  windowi 
of  a  lofty  house,  in  which  the  patriarch  was  entertaining  hii 
clergy,  his  attention  was  drawn  to  some  children  who  were  jdfty- 
ing  a  strange  game  on  the  sea-shore.  On  being  brought  before 
Alexander,  they  reluctantly  confessed  that  they  had  been  acting  a 
baptism,  and  that  one  of  them,  having  been  chosen  to  play  the  put 
of  a  bishop,  had  dipped  them  in  the  sea.  Finding  that  this  Ix^- 
bishop  had  administered  the  rite  with  all  the  proper  forms,  Alex* 
andcr  declared  it  to  be  a  valid  sacrament,  himself  added  the  oil  of 
confirmation,  and,  struck  with  the  knowledge  and  gravity  of  the 
young  Athanasius,  he  took  under  his  charge  the  boy  who  wii 
destined  to  be  his  successor  as  anything  but  a  mock  bishop  of 
Alexandria. 

In  the  debates  of  the  Council — in  which  the  inferior  clergy  had  i 
voice,  though  the  bishops  only  had  a  vote — ^the  young  archdeacon 
already  outshone  most  of  the  fathers  and  dignitaries  by  the  ekiU 
and  vehemence  of  his  arguments.  Arius,  too^  was  present,  hf 
command  of  the  Emperor,  and  was  often  called  upon  to  state  We 
views,  which  were  supported  by  many  of  the  Egyptian  cleig^' 
The  loader  of  his  party,  which  numbered  about  twenty  bishops,  irie 
Eusebius  of  Nicomedia.  Euscbius  of  Caesarca  led  a  middle  partyi 
composed  chiefly  of  his  suffragan  bishops  firom  Palestine.  M 
middle  party  seem  to  have  formed  the  majority,  but  in  the  end 
they  sided  with  the  high  orthodox  party,  who  were  led  by  Hoeitii 
of  Corduba  and  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch. 

§  15.  At  the  Pentecost  or  Whitsuntide  of  the  year  325,  which  wi« 
also  the  epoch  of  Constantine's  VicenncUiay^  the  representatives  rf 
the  churches  were  gathered  at  Nicasa,  and  the  Emperor  arrived  on 
the  14th  of  June.  The  session  was  closed  on  the  25th  of  July,  ths 
anniversary  of  the  accession  of  Constantino,  on  whose  invitation  the 
members  remained  for  a  month  to  celebrate  his  Vicennalia^  The 
sittings  were  held  partly  in  a  church  or  other  building,  and 
partly  in  the  palace.  Eusebius  gives  a  glowing  description  of 
the  opening  scene :  *  "  After  all  the  bishops  had  entered  the  centrtl 

^  This  title  was  then  used,  as  it  still  is  in  the  Eastern  Church,  in  i^ 
literal  sense,  for  the  "  chief  of  the  deacons." 

*  The  festival  in  celebration  of  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign. 

*  These  me  the  dates  of  Hefele  {Conciliengeschichte,  i.  p.  261),  adopt* 
by  Schaff,  vol.  iii,  p.  6J4.  *  Euseb.  Vit.  Comt,  iii.  10,  abridged. 
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the  royal  palace,  on  the  sides  of  which  very  many  scats 
red,  each  took  his  place  with  becoming  modesty,  and 
•aited  the  arriyal  of  the  Emperor.    The  court  officers 
after  another,  but  only  such  as  professed  faith  in  Christ. 
It  the  signal  was  given  which  announced  the  Emperor*8 
hey  all  rose  from  their  seats,  and  the  Emperor  appeared 
enly  messenger  (or,  angel)  of  God,  covered  with  gold  and 
;lorions  presence,  very  tall  and  slender,  full  of  beauty, 
ad  majesty.     With  this  external  adornment  he  uniteil 
il  ornament  of  the  fear  of  Gk)d,  modesty  and  humility,  as 
sen  in  his  downcast  eyes,  his  blushing  face,  the  motion  of 
nd  his  walk.    When  he  reached  the  golden  throne  pre- 
lim, he  stopped,  and  sat  not  down  till  the  bishops  gave 
^ ;  and  after  him  they  all  resumed  their  seats.** 
le  bishop  on  his    right  hand  (probably   Euscbiiis    of 
lad  addressed  to  him  a  brief  speech  of  salutation,  Con- 
diyered  the  opening  address  in  Latin,  which  was  imme- 
nslated  into  Greek.    God's  greatest  blessing  (he  said)  had 
ed  his  own  highest  wish,  to  see  them  all  gathered  together 
ly.    Victory  had  been  granted  him  over  the  enemy  of 
as  hie  glanced  at  Licinius) ;  but  discord  in  the  Church  was 
ul  and  painful  than  any  other  war.     As  soon  as  he  heard 
visions,  desiring  to  aid  by  his  service,  he  summoned  them 
slay.    He  exhorted  them,  as  his  friends  and  the  servants 
put  away  all  causes  of  strife  and  loose  all  knots  of  discord 
TS  of  peace.    "  Thus,"  he  added, "  shall  you  accomplish  the 
;  pleasing  to  God,  and  confer  upon  me,  your  fellow-servant, 
ng  great  joy."    Having  thus  spoken,  Constantine  left  the 
of  the  debates  to  the  ordinary  presidents,  but  he  con- 
take  an  active  part  in  the  deliberations, 
fter  long  discussions,  in  which  the  views  of  Arius  were 
3d  by  himself,  and  combatted  especially  by  Marcellus, 
Ancyra,  and  Athanasius,  the  Arians  were  the  first  to 
3ed,  signed  by  eighteen  bishops ;  but  it  was  tumultuously 
md  even  torn  to  pieces;  upon  which  all  its  proposers, 
'o  Egyptian  bishops,  withdrew  from  the  cause  of  Arius 
ke  of  unanimity.    Eusebius  and  the  middle  party  offered 
id  of  common  agreement  an  ancient  confession  used  in  the 
of  Palestine,  which  acknowledged  the  divinity  of  Christ 
.  terms  derived  from  Scripture.    This  confession  had  been 
by  the  Emperor,  and  would  have  been  accepted  by  the 
ty ;  but  the  high  orthodox  leaders  would  be  content  with 
jhort  of  the  use  of  the  word  homoousios  (bfiooixnos)  ^  to 

word  is   also  used  in  the  contracted   form   Sfiojiaios.    In  the 
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express  the  sameness  of  essence  or  substance  of  the  Son  i 
of  the  Father.  On  their  part  Hosius  announced  that  a  c 
prei)ared,  which  was  read  by  the  secretary  of  the  Coun 
mogenes,  a  deacon  (and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Caosarea).  G 
in  substance,  the  well-known  Nicene  Gbeed.  But  as  the 
the  Holy  Spirit  had  not  been  a  subject  of  special  discos 
Council  were  content  simply  to  afl&rm  the  doctrine,  and  i 
ended  with  the  words,  "  And  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  Th< 
enlargement  was  added  by  the  Council  of  Constantinople  ii 

To  the  original  creed  a  clause  was  appended,  anathe 
Arius  and  his  followers;  and  henceforth  no  afGrmation 
was  deemed  forcible  enough  without  a  curse  on  its  denie 
creed  was  signed  first  by  Hosius,  then  by  the  two  Boman  pr 
as  representing  Sylvester,  and  by  nearly  all  the  bishops.  '. 
of  Cassarea  subscribed  his  name  after  taking  a  day  to  con 
course.  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  and  Theognis  of  Nicaea  wc 
consent  to  sign  the  creed  without  the  anathema ;  and  tl 
demnation  by  a  local  synod  soon  afterwards  (probably 
charge  of  holding  fellowship  with  Arius)  was  follows 
sentence  of  temporary  banishment,  but  they  ultimately 
all  the  acts  of  the  Council.^ 

§  17.  The  two  Egyptian  bishops  who  alone  positively  n 
sign  the  Creed,  Theonas  and  Secundus,  were  banished  t 
with  Arius,  against  whom  and  his  followers  severe  penalt 
decreed.  His  books  were  publicly  burnt,  and  it  was  even 
capital  offence  to  possess  them.  Thus  the  principle  of  pui 
by  the  civil  power  for  heresy,  which  we  have  before  seen  ad 
some  particular  cases,  was  for  the  first  time  established  a 
Constantine  applied  t«rms  of  bitter  contumely  to  those  who 
stand  out  against  his  scheme  of  unity,  condescending  in  his) 
pun  on  the  name  of  Arius  and  to  ridicule  his  personal  ap] 
and  ordering  his  followers  to  be  called  Porphyrians,  after 
great  heathen  writer  against  Christianity.  The  Emperor's 
at  this  crisis  is  well  described  by  Dean  Stanley : — "  His  leac 
was  to  restore  peace  to  the  Church,  as  he  had  restored  i 

passage  of  the  Creed  it  is  in  the  accusative  case  (governed  by 
€is)f  and  hence  the  dogma  is  often  described  by  the  abstract  rh  i 
"  the  (term)  homoousion.**  *  See  Chap.  XI. 

'  The  statement  of  the  Arian  historian,  Philostorgios  (i.  c 
appears  to  accuse  these  bishops  of  an  insincere  substitution  of 
Arian  term  dfioioiitrios  for  the  orthodox  ■  6fxooTi<rio5  by  the  advi 
Emperor,  is  generally  rejected.  But,  as  Canon  Robertson  observes 
211),  his  words  seem  rather  to  mean  that  they  concealed  their 
opinion  under  their  adoption  of  the  orthodox  term  (rh  dfJLOto^t 
Tov  dfioovffiov  (pwjrp  {f-iroK\4rffaPT€5). 
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Alexander  and  Anus ;  and,  on  the  other,  when  this  failed, 
)iir8UQd  the  same  end,  with  the  same  tenacity,  by  the 
pposite  means  of  enforcing  uniformity,  to  us  long  familiar, 
ntroduced  by  him  into  the'Church, — the  hitherto  unknown 
>f  subscription  to  the  articles  of  a  written  creed,  and  the 
of  civil  penalties  on  those  who  refused  to  conform." 
yiew,  Athanasius  calls  the  C!ouncil  of  Nica3a  **  a  true  monu- 
.  token  of  victory  over  every  heresy." 
lie  deliberations  of  the  Council  were  not  confined  to  the 
ntroversy.  It  fixed  the  time  of  leister  in  the  manner 
icscribed,^  and  made  an  attempt  to  compose  the  Meletian 
whicb  ended  in  the  Meletians  joining  the  Arians.  A 
to  impose  restrictions  on  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  wns 
forward,  but  rejected  by  the  Council.  It  enacted  twenty 
1  minor  points  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  and  jurisdiction, 
d  and  Canons  of  the  Council  were  written  in  a  volume  and 
becribed  by  the  bishops.  They  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
L  and  Libyan  churches  on  the  three  chief  questions 
and  the  Emperor  issued  edicts  giving  to  their  decrees, 
9  ascribed  to  divine  inspiration,  the  force  of  laws  of  the 

Bat  the  settlement  arrived  at  with  such  outward  unanimity 
lediately  followed  by  a  reaction,  and  the  decisive  formula 
mly  to  have  defined  the  irreconcilable  difference  between 


Cassarea  with  a  leaning  to  Arianism,  was  in  his  turn  accused 
bius  of  Sabellianism.  His  deposition  was  procured,  on  &]» 
of  immorality  as  well  as  heresy,  by  a  party  synod  held  by  i 
nents  at  Antioch,  and  the  discontent  of  his  people  fm 
pretext  for  his  banishment.  Far  fiercer  was  the  strife  at  Al 
where,  at  the  very  moment  when  restoration  to  oommu 
claimed  for  Arius,  the  Nicene  party  obtained  their  recogn: 
by  the  election  of  Athanasius  to  the  bishopric  on  the 
Alexander  (April  328).  Knowing  his  resolute  spirit,  Eu 
Nicomedia  first  attempted  to  intercede  with  him  for  Anus,  a 
jHirsuasion  failed,  Gonstantine  himself  wrote  to  Athanasius, 
the  reinstatement  of  Arius  and  his  followers,  on  pain  of  d 
and  banishment.  But  the  reply  of  Athanasius,  that  he  c 
restore  the  heretic  who  had  bec^  condenmed  by  the  whole 
was  too  reasonable  to  be  treated  as  disobedience  to  the  ] 
and  the  attempts  of  the  Arians  to  use  the  grievances  of  the  ] 
against  Athanasius  only  damaged  their  cause  with  GonBtan< 
At  length  the  Arian  party  in  Palestine  summoned  Athanasi 
a  council  at  Caesarea  (a.d.  334);  and,  on  his  refusal,  the  aul 
the  Emperor  was  used,  back^  by  threats  of  personal  vk 
com^iel  him  to  appear  before  another  council  at  Tyre,  ov( 
Kuscbius  presided  (335).  The  charges  against  Athanasin 
unfounded  and  the  procedure  so  unfiEiir,  that,  without  waitiii 
result,  he  sailed  to  Constantinople,  where  his  bold  person 
obtained  from  Gonstantine  a  promise  that  the  case  should  be 
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"bishop's  dangerous  power,  or  from  a  mere  policy  of  jjnuloncp,  lio 
liuushed  him,  as  a  disturber  of  the  peace  of  the  Church,  to  'J'rc-ves, 
There  Athanasius  was  received  with  honour  by  the  youni^cr  (.'on- 
atntine  (336). 

He  was  not,  however,  deposed  from  his  bishopric,  and  his  church 
idhered  to  the  refusal  to  receive  Arius.  The  act  of  restitution  was 
iboat  to  be  performed  in  the  church  of  Constantinople,  and,  on  the 
ere  of  the  Sunday  appointed  for  the  act,  Arius  was  parading  the 
itraets  on  horseback,  when  he  was  seized  with  sudden  illness,  and 
died  in  a  manner  which  the  orthodox  relatci-s  liken  to  the  end  of 
Jadas^  (336).  In  this  sudden  death  the  zealous  Catholics  saw  an 
innrar  to  the  prayer  of  the  patriarch  Alexander — that  either  the 
herenarch  or  himself  might  be  taken  from  the  world  before  his 
dnireh  was  profoned  by  the  intended  ceremony ;  while  the  Arians 
mnbed  it  to  magical  arts.  The  latter  explanation  shows  that  no 
iU{]idons  were  entertained  at  the  time  of  that  foul  play  which  the 
Keptical  historian  proposes  as  the  only  alternative  to  a  miracle.^ 

{21.  Coustaniine  died  next  year;  and  in  compliance,  as  they 

aid,  with  his  dying  orders,  his  sons  recalled  the  other  exiled  bishops. 

AthADuius  was  received  at  Alexandria  "  more  joyously  than  ever 

W8  an  emperor  "  (Nov,  338) ;  but  the  Arian  or  Eusebian  i)arty  set 

np  006  Pistus  as  a  rival  bishop,  and  renewed  their  complaints 

of  Athanasius  to  Constantius.    Besides  reviving  old  charges,  the}' 

objected  to  the  legality  of  his  episcopate,  which  he  had  resumed  by 

TOtoe  of  the  secular  authority  alone,  though  he  had  been  deposed 

hj  %  conndl.    This  view  received  the  sanction  of  one  of  several 

C800D8  enacted  by  a  council  held  at  Antioch  (340,  341) ;  and, 

though  the  CathoUcs  had  a  majority '  in  the  council,  the  Arian  or 

EudHan  party  became  strong  enough  to  apply  the  canon  to  the  con- 

tarnation  of  Athanasius.    Besides  their  twenty-five  canons,  which 

^W8  generally  received  in  the  CathoHc  Church,  this  council  framed 

Screeds,  in  which,  while  Arianism  was  rejected,  the  liomoousian 

finnnla  was  avoided.*   They  consecrated,  as  successor  to  Athanasius, 

*  Oappadocian  named  Gregory,  of  a  coarse  and  violent  character, 

*ho  entered  Alexandria  with  a  military  escort  at  Lent ;  and  the 

*hole  Paschal  season  was  profaned  by  the  horrible  outrages  com- 

laitted  by  the  soldiers  and  a  mob  of  Arians,  Jews,  and  heathens. 

'  Acts  1. 18,  last  clause. 

*  "Those  who  press  the  literal  narrative  of  the  death  of  Arius  must 
**ke  their  option  between  poison  and  miracle."    (Gibbon,  vol.  ii.  p.  212.) 

*  It  is  stated  that  out  of  ninety-seven  bishops  forty  were  Arians  or 
*'^*laan8.  Some  of  the  majority  may  have  gone  home,  or  the  support  of 
^'^•taiitius,  who  was  present,  may  have  turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  \.Vv^ 
Brians.    (Socrat.  ii.  8;  Bobertson,  vol.  i.  p.  223.) 

*  Tie  secoad  of  these  was  that  known  as  the  Creed  of  the  Dedication, 
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1'iota  broke  out  in  the  city.  Other  cities  were  distorbed 
tumults. 

g  22.  Alarmed  by  this  growing  Tiolesce,  and  seeing 
find  Weatem  chnrohea  at  opeaTftriaiioe,Conatantiu8atmnf 
brother  CoDstans,  who  supported  Athanasiua,  for  the  t 
a  Gcoeral  Council,  About  100  Western  and  76  Bae* 
met  lit  Sardictt  in  Ulyria,  under  the  presidency  of  the  af 
and  adopted  the  Nicene  Creed  (a.d.  343) ;  but  not  till  •- 
bishops  of  the  Arian  party,  protesting  against  the  ai 
Atbauasius,  had  withdrawn  to  Philippopolis  in  Thi 
they  held  a  separate  synod.  Each  council  anathemati 
ponenta,  and  pronounced  Ecntence  of  deposition  a^inst  tl 
Athanaaina,  though  acquitted  by  the  bishopa  at  Sardici 
in  exile ;  but  some  years  later  Conatana  preTailed  on  Con 
restore  him  to  his  see  (345  or  346). 

But  on  the  death  of  Constans  (350)  the  Arians  ren 
attacks;  and,  when  the  defeat  of  tlie  usurper  Hagnei 
Constautius  maater  of  the  whole  Empire  (363),  ho  t 
measures  against  Athanasius.  The  champion  of  orthodo) 
demned  by  a  aynod  at  Arelale  (Aries)  in  Gaul  (-^53),  an 
Milan  byacouncil  of  300  Western  biahopa,  with  afewfroi 
who  were  overawed  by  the  presence  of  Conatantiua  and 
attendants  (355).  The  Bmperorpropotmded  an  edict  enil 
Arian  doctrine,  which  he  professed  to  have  received  by 
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ud  an  Ariaa  mob^  entered  the  church  where  the  primate  was  iht- 
fcimmg  a  night  service^  killed  some  of  the  congregation,  beat  others, 
nd  plundered  the  ornaments  of  the  church;  while  Athanasius 
Hi  carried  away  by  his  clergy  against  his  will  (Feb.  9,  35C),  and 
took  refuge  among  the  monks  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt.  TJieucc, 
during  a  concealment  of  six  years,  he  continued  to  send  forth 
vritingB^  encouraging  the  faithful,  combatting  the  Arians,  niul 
denoonoing  the  Emperor  as  Antichrist  His  place  was  supplied  by 
George  of  Gappadocia,  a  man  of  discreditable  character,  who  inflicted 
ereiy  cruelty  and  exaction  on  the  bishops  and  clergy,  monks  and 
Tiigins,  and  the  laity  of  the  orthodox  party.  The  Arians,  triumphant 
tlmmghout  the  Empire,  persecuted  the  Catholics  with  a  vcngeanco 
mwn^passed  by  the  pagan  emperors. 

{  23.  The  divisions  of  the  dominant  party,  hitherto  concealed  by 
eGmmon  opposition  to  the  homoousian  formula,  now  became  appa- 
'  raot.  We  have  seen  that  the  dissenters  from  the  orthodox  creed 
lad  generally  united  in  proposing  symbols  which  differed  from  it  as 
littifi  as  possible.  Such  confessions  expressed  the  real  views  of  a 
moderate  section,  headed  by  Eusebius  of  Ctesarea,  but  not  recognized 
tiU  flome  time  after  his  death  as  a  distinct  party,  under  the  name  of 
Kmi-ArianSf  or  Homoiouaians,  from  the  word  which  they  adopted 
in  place  of  ihe  ffomotmsion  of  the  Creed,  to  express  that  the  essence 
of  the  Son  was  like^  that  of  the  Father,  though  not  the  same. 

Saving  this  identity  of  essence,  they  held  that  the  Sou  was  in 
all  things  like  the  Father,  and  that  ho  was  not  a  creature,  but 
tnily  a  Son,  begotten  beyond  time  and  before  all  worlds.'*  This 
par^,  led  by  Basil  of  Ancyra  and  Gregory  of  Cappadocia,  included 
the  majority  of  the  Eastern  bishops,  whom  even  the  most  vehe-. 
ment  orthodox  champions — Athanasius  and  Hilary — recognized  as 
^HBthren,  imputing  their  scruples  against  the  "  co-essential "  dogma 
to  the  belief  that  it  favoured  Sabellianisra. 

At  the  other  extreme  were  the  thorough  Arians,  who  held,  i3ven 
n«»e  distinctly  than  Arius  himself  had  avowed,  the  doctrine  that 
the  Son  was  essentially  a  creature,  unlike  the  Father,  not  only  in 
Buhstance  but  in  ^vill ;  whence  they  were  called  Anomceans.^  This 
consequence  of  the  Arian  doctrine  was  first  distinctly  maintained  by 
Agtios,  a  man  of  low  origin,  ignorant  and  disputatious,  who  was 
ordained  a  deacon,  but  afterwards  deposed,  by  Leontius,  bishop  of 

*  'Ofutio^ffios,  "  of  like  essence  or  substance." 

*  Newman  on  Arianism,  317-19  ;  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  236. 

'  'Ayofioios,  in  contrast  to  the  *O/xoiov0'ios  of  the  semi-Arians.     By  way 
of  further  contrast,  the  party  were  called  Ilcterousiasts  (from  irfpoovcioSf 
of  another  substance).     They  were  also  called  ExucoiUians  (from  holding 
that  the  Son  was  created  out  of  nothingj  4^  ovk  6vT(av\  aiiOi  EuivoialaKvs, 
^oia  tbeir  lender  Eiinomiun. 
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Antiooh.  His  diBoiple,  Eunomiua,  who  1)eoaxae  Uabop  dI 
carried  his  views  further,  into  what  would  now  be  (nllednii 
"  Although  he  professed  to  refer  to  Scripture,  his  lyitsD 
foundcil  on  it,  hut  iraa  merely  a  work  of  Teafoniug,  It  n 
intellectual,  excludin.;  all  reference  to  the  affectiona.  Ha 
the  idea  of  mystery  in  reiigion  ;  he  held  that  Qod  know!  I 
liiH  own  nature  than  mau  may  know  of  it ;  that  the  Bon 
the  Father  in  nothiDg  hut  his  working ;  that  tha  K0I7  E 
created  hy  the  Son.  He  denied  all  aacnimental  influeni 
luilike  Aiiiifi,  who  was  hiinaclf  a  man  of  rigid  life — h 
uvers'tliing  like  asceticism."' 

A  middle  party,  who  differed  from  tha  AaomceanB,  no 
principles,  hut  in  thepoUcy  of  avowing  or  diaaTowing  them 
to  circumstances,  were  called  Acaciant,  from  Q>W  leader 
who  succeeded  Eusehius  in  the  see  of  Ceeaarea.  It  wu  t 
through  Acacius  hiuiaelf,  and  Valeue,  bishop  of  Mnraa  in 
that  had  most  influence  with  Conatontiua. 

Tbede  differences  gave  rise  to  a  nnmher  of  cooncils,  of  1 
were  held  at  Sirmium  ■  (a.d.  367  and  35S),  one  at  Antic 
one  at  Ascyra  (358),  two  simuitaneously  for  the  West  . 
at  Arimintim  (Rimini)  and  at  Seleucia'  in  Isauria  (35i 
Constantinople,  which  deposed  the  bishop  Macedunius  (360] 
at  Antioch  (3G1).  Bnt  all  these  attempts  to  compose  the  1 
of  the  party  were  fruitless ;  and  the  heathen  spectators  di 
Christians  as  having  still  to  leam  in  what  their  faith  consi 
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CHAPTEB  XI. 
THE  FALL  OF  PAGANISM. 

BOI  THE  iCCEffllOJI  OF  JtlUAN  TO  THB   EHD  OF   THE   DrSASTT  OP 
TTlEODOaiUB    (A.D.    361-455). 

11.  Eulj  Lifs  of  Julian— Hia  Education  and  Apogtasy— Spirit  of  his 
H(ttliai!nn~-His  virtues  and  abilities — His  public  life  and  accession  to 
I"  Enpin.  §  3.  His  ProfeBsion  of  HeatheniBm— Persecution  of  tho 
'wtltiu  in  tlie  name  of  Toleration — His  ?Aict  against  Learning  among 
"^"■riitiniin  Fntilifj  of  his  attempt  to  restore  Paganism— Christians 
"Ibi  Army.  §  3.  Encouragement  of  popular  outbreats  of  Persecution. 
(^  Ubartf.  lestored  to  Christian  Sects — Reca!  of  the  exiled  Bishops — 
■iftifisiid  fourth  Banishment  of  Athanasius.  §5.  Accession  of  JoviAK, 
*^  Bertoration  of  Chvbtianit j — Reign  of  Valentinian  I.  and  Valkkb 
"^nobibition  of  bloody  Sacrifices  and  Divinntion — Arian  Persecution  by 
'™»— UnioD  of  semi-Arians  with  the  Catholics — Cinelties  of  Valens 
~*"a  of  Atbaniuius.  §  6.  Ecigns  of  Gratias,  Valestinian  II.,  and 
JJsoMnra  I.  THE  Great— Gratian'e  Edict  of  Toleration—Baptism  of 
^«^ns,  and  his  Edicts  against  the  Arian  Heresy.  §  7.  Mission  of 
"teWST  Nazianzen  to  Constantinople— Fii-st  Council  of  Constonti- 
"1™:  the  Second  General  Council  —  Macedonian  Heresy — Consacttk- 
^ai  ncliremeal  o/ Gre^oiy  — Addition    to   the    ^icCM   CvSKi.— 
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— Works  of  Ambrose.  §  12.  Measures  against  Heathenism- 
withdraws  its  public  Support — Removal  of  the  Altar  of  Vicl 
the  Senate-house — The  Plea  of  Symmachus,  and  the  Reply  of 
§  13.  Measures  of  Theodosius  in  the  East — Closing  of  the  I'en 
their  Destruction  by  popular  Violence.  §  14.  Plea  of  Libanii 
Temples — Tumults  at  Alexandria — Destruction  of  the  Serap 
Fall  of  Idolatry  in  Egypt — ^Violence  against  Idolatry  rebuked  by 
Fathers.  §  15.  General  Edict  of  Theodosius  against  Heathe 
imperfect  Enforcement — His  own  Impartiality — His  Apotheos: 
His  edicts  against  heretics — Priscillian.  §  17.  Division  of  th( 
Arcadius  in  the  East,  and  Honorius  in  the  West.  §  18.  Ti 
II.  and  PuLCHERiA  in  the  East ;  Valentinian  III.  in  the  We 
Edicts  against  Paganism.  §  20.  Effect  of  the  barbarian  in\ 
destroying  it — Epoch  of  its  Extinction  in  the  Empire. 

§  1.  One  generation  only  had  passed  away  since  Chi 
became  the  established  religion  of  the  iEmpu'e,  when  the 
merous  heathens  had  an  unexpected  opportunity  of  trying 
the  old  faith  had  yet  life  enough  to  be  revived  by  imperial  p 
Julian/  whom  the  death  of  Constantius  secured  in  t 
];)Ossession  of  the  Empire,  was  a  grandson  of  Constantiui 
in  the  line  of  his  second  wife,  being  the  younger  son  ( 
Constantius,  who  was  the  eldest  son  of  Theodora.^  Sav( 
have  seen,  from  the  massacre  of  the  Flavian  family  after  1 
of  Constantine,  he  and  his  brother  Gallus  were  brougl 
Constantius  with  the   honours  due  to  their  birth,  but 
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qoarrelling  even  to  bloodshed,  about  the  essentials  of  their  faitli ; 
ud  before  he  came  forth  to  public  life  ho  had  »ccretly  nioile  the 
efaiDge  of  £uth  which  has  fastened  on  him  the  title  of  Julian  tuk 
AroBTATB.^  But  it  does  not  api)ear  that  his  conversion  to  Paganism 
WM  the  result  of  a  calm  examination  of  the  claims  of  the  two 
ftiths,  or  that  he  had  any  genuine  belief  in  the  old  religion. 
There  is  a  sort  of  politic  fanaticism  in  the  supi)ort  of  hcathenlKU), 
to  be  traced  both  in  Aurelius  and  Julian ;  but  the  better  knowled<:e 
of  the  latter  makes  it  harder  to  give  him  credit  for  any  share  of 
linoere  oonviction.  The  jpassion,  which  was  certainly  one  of  his 
nUng  motives,  was  proved  by  his  actual  x)erKecution  of  Christianity, 
in  Bpite  of  his  tolerant  professions ;  and  the  shortness  of  his  rei^u 
kaves  it  more  than  doubtful  to  what  lengths  his  i)ersecution  would 
k?e  been  carried.  But,  in  denying  Julian  the  credit  of  philosopliic 
moderation,  there  is  no  occasion  to  withhold  the  praise  due  to  his 
voBolIied  virtue,  his  strict  justice,  his  untiring  industry,  of  which 
Gibbon  well  says  that  "  by  this  avarice  of  time,  he  seemed  to  protract 
the  short  duration  of  his  reign,"  or  his  earnest  desire  to  reform  the 
eorroptions  of  the  age.  To  the  highest  civil  and  military  abilities 
be  added  a  literary  excellence  of  which  such  a  judge  as  Nicbuiir 
•ys :  "He  was  a  true  Attic,  and  since  the  time  of  Dion  Chrysostom 
Greece  had  not  produced  such  an  elegant  author."  ^ 

When  Gallus  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  Constantius,  Julian, 
now  twenty-three  years  old,  was  brought  from  his  residence  in  Ionia 
to  Milan  as  a  prisoner;  and  he  would  probably  have  shared  his 
l>rother*8-fate,  but  for  his  being  the  sole  surviving  scion  of  the  im- 
perial house.  The  Empress  Eusebia  procured  him  an  interview  with 
Constantius,  whose  suspicions  he  succeeded  in  calming,  and  he  was 
pomitted  to  live  a  private  life  at  Athens  (a.d.  355).  Here  he  si)ont 
•  few  happy  months  in  converse  with  the  leaders  in  art  and  learning 
•nd  with  a  body  of  fellow-students,  among  whom  were  Gregory  and 
Bwil,  afterwards  famous  as  the  bishops  of  Nazianzus  and  Ca3sarea.^ 
Toniards  the  end  of  the  same  year  Julian  was  summoned  to  the 
wiperial  court  at  Milan,  where  he  was  proclaimed  Ca?sar,  married 
to  Helena,  the  daughter  of  Constantine  the  Great,  and  appointed  to 
^6  government  of  the  provinces  beyond  the  Alps.     The  distaste 

*  He  himself  tells  us  that  he  was  a  Christian  up  to  his  twentieth  year. 

*  The  extant  works  of  Julian  (all  in  Greek)  are  his  Letters  and  Oration.", 
^ch  are  of  very  great  importance  for  the  history  of  the  time ;  the 
^^Mars,  or  the  Banquet,  a  satirical  discussion  of  the  characters  of  his 
pfedecessors  in  the  Empire ;  Misopogon  (the  Enemy  of  the  Beard),  a  satire 
^^  the  licentious  people  of  Antioch,  who  had  ridiculed  the  Emperor's 
•iiterity,  and  especially  his  long  beard.  The  work  of  Julian  Against  the 
^Vttttms  is  lost,  hut  extracts  from  it  are  preserved  in  the  ie\iV^  o^  C^x'^ 
orjUexandria.  3  See  Chap.  XUl. 
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betrayed  in  tlie  exclamation — "  0  Plato !  Plato !  what  a  task  for  a 
philosoplier!" — did  not  prevent  the  brilliant  success  in  war  and 
administration,  which,  on  the  first  demonstration  of  the  Emperor's 
jealousy,  caused  the  Caisar's  troops  to  proclaim  him  as  Augustus, 
lie  was  far  advanced  on  his  successful  march  to  Constantinopk^ 
when  Constantius  died  in  Cilicia  (Nov.  3),  and  Julian  entered  tb 
capital  in  triumph  on  the  11th  of  December,  361. 

§  2.  The  open  proclamation  which  Julian  now  made  of  his  pagan 
iiiith  was  accompanied  by  an  edict  of  universal  religious  toleration. 
But  it  soon  appeared  that  this  meant  no  more  than  that  the  Chris- 
tians were  to  be  spared  the  enforcement  of  a  heathen  profession  and 
acts  of  heathen  worship,  and  that  they  were  not  to  be  allowed  to 
enforce  their  peculiar  views  upon  one  another.  Julian  plainly 
declared  that  the  Christians  were  entitled  to  his  justice,  Pagans 
alone  to  his  friendship.  He  deprived  the  Church  of  all  outwanl 
honour,  and  ranked  the  Christian  clergy  with  the  lowest  of  the 
people.  The  rites  of  heathenism  were  restored  with  the  greatest 
pomp  at  the  public  cost,  the  Emperor  himself  officiating  as  Pontifex 
Maximus.  All  civil  and  military  offices  were  committed  to  Pagans 
only ;  and  this  public  discouragement  of  Christianity  was  followed 
by  measures  tending  directly  to  its  suppression.  The  most  insidious 
of  these  was  Julian's  edict  forbidding  Christians  to  teach  rhetoric 
and  grammar  in  the  schools ;  a  testimony  to  the  Christian  learning 
of  the  age,  and  a  perpetual  lesson — (fas  est  et  ah  hoste  docmy-i^ 
favour  of  culture  in  connection  with  religion.  His  encouragement 
of  the  Jews,  as  being  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  is  stamped  with 
insincerity  by  the  contempt  which  he  avowed  for  both  "super- 
stitions alike."  ^  The  whole  spirit  and  result  of  Julian's  religious 
policy  have  been  admirably  described  by  Niebuhr : — "  His  attempt 
to  restore  the  pagan  religion  was  a  senseless  undertaking,  even 
irrespective  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.     The  pagan  religion  in  its 

*  The  well-known  legend  of  the  miraculous  frustration  of  Julian's  at- 
tempt to  rebuild  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  has  long  since  been  shown  to 
be  as  unfounded  as  it  is  unworthy  of  the  cause  which  it  was  invented  to 
support.  The  success  of  such  an  attempt  would  have  no  more  frustrate 
prophecy  than  it  could  have  revived  the  Jewish  economy ;  and  those  who 
attach  any  importance  to  the  story  fail  to  see  that  the  design  of  ProTi* 
dence  and  the  word  of  prophecy  were  already  fulfilled  in  the  deatruction 
of  the  Temple  and  the  old  Jewish  system,  and  could  gain  nothing  froB 
such  marvels.  All  such  inventions  of  miracles  are  as  useless  as  they  *r* 
dishonest.  We  are  equally  bound  to  reject  the  picture  drawn  by  Christiaa 
rhetoric  of  the  wounded  apostate  clutching  the  sand  with  his  dying  gw*P» 
and  crying,  "0  Galilean,  thou  hast  conquered!"  The  sober  history  « 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  who  was  in  Julian's  army,  shows  a  scene  morelik'J 
the  death  of  Socrates,  not  without  the  confession  that  the  Emperor  studiw 
to  die  like  the  philosopher. 
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lat  is,  its  popular  T)elief — had  long  since  become  extinct, 
toiiism,  which  properly  aimed  at  monotheism,  and  was 
f  decked  out  with  Oriental  demonology  and  theology,  with 
tad  thaamaturgy,  had  taken  its  place ;  the  ancient  mytho- 
3les  were  allegorized ;  people  saw  in  Homer,  and  the  other 
nriters,  everything  except  what  the  Greeks  had  seen  in 
[ad  Paganism  still  had  a  living  tradition,  it  might  havo 
3  to  struggle  for  existence ;  but  this  was  now  impossible, 
idal  system,  partly  adopted  from  Christianity  itself,  was 
K)d  for  a  few  philosophers.  With  the  exception  of  Julian, 
Mrs,  and  the  court  philosophers,  there  were  i)erhaps  not  five 
or  at  the  utmost  a  thousand  persons,  who  embraced  it.  In 
noes,  moreover,  the  Emperor  had  many  negative  followers, 
y  opposed  Christianity  without  believing  in  the  rival 
,  Julian's  undertaking  was  thus  a  truly  counter-revolu- 
ttempt :  he  wished  to  introduce  into  Paganism  a  hierarchy, 
ite  a  new  Paganism,  which  was  more  akin  to  Gnosticism 
Hellenism:  to  the  latter  in  fact  it  was  diametrically 

The  impossibility  of  carrying  this  plan  into  effect  led 
►  commit  acts  of  tyranny  and  fraud ;  but  he  was  neverthe- 
»le  to  succeed.  Christianity,  it  is  true,  had  not  yet  been 
)y  anything  like  the  majority  of  the  population,  but  it  had 
m.  root."  The  very  efforts  which  Julian  made  to  reform  the 
priesthood  after  the  model  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  to 
iristian  morality  into  the  corrupt  mythology  of  Paganism, 
)ractical  confession  of  his  mistake.  He  himself  expresses 
appointment  at  his  failure,  and  on  one  occasion  accuses  his 
f  being  in  secret  league  with  the  Christian  bishops.  The 
hatred  and  sarcastic  mockery  with  which  Julian  always 
"  the  Galileans "  are  the  sure  signs  of  dissatisfaction  with 

Many  who  had  made  a  profession  of  Christianity  under 
ily  of  Constantino  were  equally  compliant  to  a  heathen 
;  but  there  seems  a  lurking  satire  in  Julian's  boast,  that 
jrs  assisted  with  fervent  devotion  and  voracious  appetite  at 
fice  of  whole  hecatombs  of  fat  oxen.  To  such  soldiers  as 
to  join  in  heathen  rites,  or  came  forward  to  declare  that 
ented  of  the  act,  Julian  denied  the  crown  of  martyrdom, 
X)k  measures  to  remove  Christian  soldiers  from  the  army, 
he  attempts  of  Julian  to  restore  the  public  exercise  of 
worship  led  to  the  infliction,  under  the  name  of  civil 
ent,  of  those  persecutions  from  which  he  professed  to 
as  in  the  notable  instance  of  the  riots  provoked  at  Antioch 
storation  of  the  licentious  rites  of  his  favo\iTite  ^uxv-^o^m 
9  of  Daphne.    Many  examples  are  related  oi  ^e»A.\v,  nsV'Osi 
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tortures  unsurpassed  in  any  persecution,  being  inflicted  on  those 
who  destroyed  the  newly-restored  shrines  and  images.  The  dis- 
favour of  the  Emperor  towards  Christianity  encouraged  a  renewal 
of  the  old  form  of  persecution  by  popular  outrages  against  tlie 
Christians,  in  places  where  the  majority  of  the  common  people  were 
still  heathens  ;  and  appeals  to  the  "  justice  "  which  he  profe^  to 
owe  the  Christians  were  answered  with  scorn  and  sarcasm.  "It 
was  the  duty  of  Christians,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  to  suffer  patiently 
and  not  to  seek  revenge  against  their  persecutors."  When  the  governor 
of  Gaza  arrested  the  ringleaders  of  a  mob  who  had  tortured  and 
slain  many  Christian  citizens,  Julian  praised  the  zeal  of  the  rioten, 
and  deposed  the  governor  with  the  rebuke,  "  What  right  had  he  to 
arrest  the  citizens  merely  for  retaliating  on  a  few  Oalileans  the 
insults  and  injuries  offered  by  them  to  the  gods? " 

§  4.  Within  the  Church,  one  great  effect  of  the  impartial  dis- 
favour, which  Julian  called  toleration,  was  to  deprive  the  dominant 
party  of  the  aid  of  the  civil  authority  in  enforcing  its  decrees.   The 
course  which  the  Emperor  professed  as  justice  he  also  boasted  of  as 
ix)licy ;  leaving  the  Christians  full  liberty  to  destroy  the  influence 
of  their  faith  by  their  dissensions.     The  effect  of  this  pohcy  on  the 
great  controversy  of  the  age  was  to  wrest  from  the  Ariansthe 
supremacy  which  they  had  obtained  over  the  Catholic  majority. 
The  exiled  bishops  were  allowed  to  return  to  their  dioceses;  and 
among  the  rest  Athanasius  was  restored  to  the  see  of  Alexandria, 
where  the  populace  had  risen  and  murdered  the  hated  George,  as  boob 
as  they  heard  of  the  death  of  Constantius  (Dec.  24,  361).   He  called 
a  council  which  provided  for  the  restoration  (under  certain  conditiooB) 
of  the  clergy  who  had  conformed  to  Arianism ;  but  its  new  decreei 
on  the  nice  distinction  which  had  been  raised  between  nature  and 
person,^  and  which  had  already  caused  a  schism  at  Antioch,  g^y^ 
rise  to  another  schism  headed  by  Lucifer,  bishop  of  Caralis  (Cagliari) 
in  Sardinia,  who  had  ;been  sent  by  Athanasius   to  compose  the 
quarrel  at  Antioch.     The  decisions  of  the  Alexandrian  Synod  weW 
adopted  in  the  West,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Eusebin^ 
bishop  ofVercella)  (Vercelli),  and  Hilary  of  Poitiers  (Limoniun); 
and  thus  the  Kicene  faith  was  again  triumphant. 

But  the  troubles  of  its  great  champion  were  not  ended.  Hi4 
energetic  character  marked  him  as  the  most  dangerous  enemy  « 
Paganism,  and  the  Emperor's  jealousy  was  inflamed  by  the  repreacD' 
tations  of  "magi,  philosophers,  haruspices,  and  augurs."*    On  the 

^  OMa  (essence)  and  ffirSffraffis  {subsistence)  had  both  been  held  eqi»" 
valent  to  the  Latin  substantia ;  but  some  interpreted  the  latter  as  pef^ 
rejecting  the  term  vpSa-ayiroy  (persona)  as  savouring  of  Sabellianism. 

*  Rufln.  i.  30,  31 ;  Socrat.  ill.  10 ;  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  267. 


I  lioiiow  tabnc  ot  revived  lieathemsm  collapsed.  Tiie  army 
itself  ChristiaD,  displayed  the  sacred  lobar lun,  and  conferred 
le  on  Jovian,  a  Christian.  The  new  Emperor  proclaimed 
ation  both  for  his  pagan  subjects  and  for  the  various  sects 
bians ;  whUe  he  himself  adhered  to  the  Kicene  faith,  and 
/Lthanasius  to  a  chief  place  in  his  councils.  On  Jovian's 
I  the  eighth  month  of  his  reign  (Feb.  364),  his  successor, 
QJiAir  I.,  divided  the  Empire  with  his  brother  Va lens.  The 
Q  was  marked  by  the  prohibition  of  bloody  sacrifices  and 
n;  and  at  Home  persons  found  guilty  of  magic,  including 

the  Roman  aristocracy,  were  burnt  alive  or  put  to  other 
Aths.  With  this  exception,  the  sagacious  Valentiuian 
in  the  West  the  policy  of  full  toleration,  and  adhered  to  the 
'aith  without  interfering  in  religious  disputes.^  But  the 
i  Jnstina  was  a  zealous  Aiian,  and  hence  perhaps  it  was 

bishopric  of  Milan,  the  imperial  residence,  alone  of  all  the 
.  sees,  remained  in  the  hands  of  an  Arian,  Auxentius. 
■astern  emperor,  Yalens,  whom  Gibbon  describes  as  "  rude 

vigour,  and  feeble  without  mildness,"  had  also  an  Arian 
10  persuaded  him  to  receive  baptism  from  Eudoxius,  the 
shop  of  Constantinople  (3G7).  The  Arian  persecution  was 
ewed  throughout  the  East.  An  edict  was  issued  for  the 
of  the  restored  bishops  who  had  been  banished  by  Constan- 
d  Athanasius  is  said  to  have  sought  refuge  in  his  father's 
But  Valcns  found  it  prudent  to  yield  to  the  petition  of  the 
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lie  was  Miccceded  by  an  Arian  bishop,  Lucius;  his  own  nominee, 
Tctcr,  being  driven  out  by  violence ;  but  the  populace  again  lac 
against  Lucius,  and  Peter  was  reinstated.  The  Arian  zeal  of  Yaleni 
was  shown  against  the  semi-Arians  as  well  as  the  Catholics;  and 
the  two  parties  consequently  drew  nearer  to  each  other.  The 
homoiuusian  bisliups  having  held  a  council  at  Lampsacns,  and  pro- 
nounced the  de^x)sition  of  Eudoxius,  were  threatened  by  Taku 
with  banishment.  They  sent  deputies  to  Italy  to  ask  the  8a|iport 
of  ValcDtinian  (who  was,  however,  absent  in  Gaul),  and  of  Liberim, 
1>ishop  of  Borne,  who  recognized  them  as  in  communion  with  tbe 
Cathulic  Church,  on  their  signing  the  homoiousian  confe88i(Hi  viih 
the  interpretation  of  the  word  as  equivalent  to  homoounan  (366). 

TIic  Arian  bishop  of  Constantinople,  Eudoxius,  died  in  370;  ud 
two  rival  bishops  were  set  up, — ^Evagrius  by  the  Catholics,  and 
Dcmophilus  by  the  Arians.  Evagrius  was  driven  out  by  vio- 
lence, and  outrages  were  committed  upon  his  followers.  Eighty 
presbyters  of  the  orthodox  party  carried  their  complaint  to 
Valens  at  Xicomedia ;  but,  instead  of  obtaining  redress,  they  wen 
sent  away  in  a  ship,  which  the  crew  deserted  and  set  on  fire,  and  all 
the  ittsscngers  perished.  On  another  occasion  Valens  is  said  to  hart 
ordered  a  number  of  the  orthodox  party  at  Antioch  to  be  drowned 
in  the  Orontes.  He  was  e6i)ecially  severe  against  the  monb  of 
Pontus  and  Egypt,  both  as  the  zealous  defenders  of  orthodoxy,  and  \ 
as  men  who  withdrew  from  their  duties  to  the  State  to  live  a  life  of 
indolence.  He  ordered  them  to  be  dragged  from  their  retreats,  and 
comiKjllal  to  perform  their  duties  as  citizens,  on  pain  of  being  beaten 
to  death ;  and  many  of  them  were  killed  by  the  soldiers  who  wcrt 
sent  into  the  deserts  of  Egypt. 

§  0.  The  death  of  Valens,  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Adrianople  againit 
the  Goths  (Aug.  378),  re-united  the  empire  under  GRATiAS,wbo 
liad  succeeded  his  fatlier  Valentinian  in  the  West  three  years  befoie. 
He  had  nominated  as  his  colleague  his  half-brother,  Valextesu* 
IL,  a  child  only  four  years  old.     As  Gratian  himself  was  only 
sixteen,  there  was  need  of  a  strong  hand  to  save  the  Eastcin 
Empire  from  the  invasion  of  the  Gt)ths,  and  his  choice  fell  on 
Theodosius  I.,  afterwards  surnamed  the  Great  (Jan.  379).   1^ 
new  emi)erors  Jidoptcd  a  more  decided  course,  both  towards  Pt^^- 
ism  and  heresy.     Gratian  again  recalled  the  bishojw  banished  hy 
Valens,  and  proclaimed  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  excepting  Mani- 
cheans,  Eunomians,  and  Photinians ;  but  in  the  following  year  all 
heresies  were  forbidden.     Theodosius,  a  native  of  S^^ain,  had  beeo 
brought  up  in  the  orthodox  faith  of  the  Western  Church.    lie  wai 
0/1  ly  a  catechumen;  \5\\t,  tA.\\v\i«;  ^cWv^myoxxsIy  ill  at  Thessalonica,  he 
sought  and  received  \japt\am  itom  \.\i<i  \>v^vi^  «A  >^\'6.\.  ^\\?;.  ^ 
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nisaion  into  the  Church  was  signalized  by  an  edict,  that  those 
y  should  be  acknowledged  as  Catholic  Christians  who  oil  he  red 
the  faith  of  the  co-essential  Trinity,  and  that  all  who  dt^nicd  that 
trine  should  be  deemed  heretics  and  discouraged  *  (Feb.  380). 

•  7.  TheodosLUs  reached  Constantinople  in  the  ensuing  NovfuilHT. 
3  city  had  long  been  a  chief  stron(;hold  of  Arianism ;  but  thu 
lodox  faith  had  now  a  distinguished  champion  in  Gukgouy, 
named  Nazianzen,  from  the  city  of  Nazianzus,  where  he  hnd 
n  brought  up,  and  in  the  bishopric  of  which  he  had  assisteil  his 
her  (of  the  same  name)  and  administeri^^l  it  nftcr  his  death. ^ 
^ry  bad  been  induced  by  his  friend,  the  great  Basil  (of  Ca*sarca 
Gappadocia),  to  undertake  a  mission  to  Constantiuciple  on  the 
ith  of  Yalens.  Here  he  preached  and  taught  at  first  in  the  house 
a  friend,  which  was  consecrated  by  the  name  of  Ahaatami^  as 
)  scene  of  the  resurrection  (anastasia)  of  the  true  faith,  and 
lich  his  success  caused  to  be  enlarged  into  a  splendid  church. 

On  arriving  at  Constantinople,  Theodosius  required  the  Ariau 
ibop  Demophilus  to  sign  tlie  Niceue  Creed.  The  bishop  accepted 
e  alternative  of  deprivation  and  exile ;  all  the  Arian  clergy  were 
■possessed;  and  Gregory  was  put  into  jiossession  of  the  })rincii)al 
mrch.  Theodosius  summoned  a  second  G!]cumenical  Council  to 
ring  to  a  close  the  long  Arian  controversy,  in  which  questions  of 
M  divinity  and  personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost  had  now  Ikcoiiic 
nmunent.  The  heresy  against  which  Athanasius  had  written  as 
i»t  of  the  Pneumatomachi  (or  adversaries  of  the  Spirit)  was 
*ld  ly  the  section  of  the  semi-Arians  known  as  MdceJottitms;^ 
'bo  had  now  come  to  acknowledge  the  Godhead  of  the  Son,  but 
tbayheld  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  related  to  the  Godhead  as  only 
i  miiugter,  like  one  of  the  angels. 

The  First  Council  of  Constantinople  met  on  the  2nd  of  ^lay, 
"8L  It  consisted  of  only  150  bishops,  as  Theodosius  summoned 
*»e  but  adherents  of  the  Nicene  faith,  and  those  only  from  the 
^'■rt.    Yet,  as  its  decrees  were  adopted  in  the  West,  it  is  regarded 

*  the  Second  General  Council,  Its  first  president,  iMeictius, 
"•"hop  of  Antioch,  died  during  the  session,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Qi^gory  Nazianzen,  whose  consecration  as  Bishop  of  Constantinople 
^  one  of  its  first  acts.    But  a  rival  claimant  to  the  see,  an 

*  Cod.  Theodos.  i.  2  ;  Sozom.  vii.  4 ;  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  269.  The  edict 
^  It  first  limited  to  Constantinople,  but  it  was  extended  next  year  tu 
«•  whole  Eastern  Empire.  «  See  Chap.  Xlll.  §  5. 

From  Macedonius,  a  late  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  who  luid  been  ejected 
froBi  his  see  by  the  Acacian?.   This  name  was  not,  however,  given  to  the 
1^ till  some  time  after  the  death  of  Macedonius;  and  there  \s  uo  "^^ool 
^^^held  their  op/nions. 


luulgated  seven  canons,  one  of  which  gave  precedence  to ' 
of  Constantmople,  next  to  the  Bishop  of  Borne,  '*  forasma 
a  new  Bome."  Among  the  heresies  condemned  by  this  G 
that  of  ApolJinarianism,  which  held  that  Christ,  in  assum 
nature,  took  "  a  real  body "  but  not  a  "  rational  soul," 
of  which  was  supplied  by  the  Divine  Logos.  The  pro] 
this  doctrine,  Apollinaris'  (or  ApoUinarius,  bishop  of  I 
Syria,  a.d.  362),  was  the  son  of  an  Alexandrian  rhetoric 
same  name ;  and  both  father  and  son  composed  a  nurabei 
in  imitation  of  the  classic  authors,  when  Julian  forbad 
taught  by  Christians.  He  was  the  friend  of  Athanasia 
meant  to  serve  the  cause  of  orthodoxy  by  propounding  a '' 
would  remove  the  difficulty  that,  if  Christ  had  a  humai 
must  have  had  freedom  of  will,  and  therefore  a  tender 
But  when  he  found  this  doctrine  rejected,  he  set  up 
sect,  which  did  not  long  survive  his  death,  before  tl 
the  century. 

§  8.  While  orthodoxy  was  thus  triumphant  in  the 
battle  with  Arianism  broke  out  anew  in  the  West,  and  ( 
the  energies  of  one  of  the  greatest  Fathers  of  the  Chi 
death  of  Auxentius,  the  Arian  bishop  of  Milan  (374),  hac 
signal  for  a  warm  contest  about  the  succession  to  the  sec 
Valentinian  I.  refused  to  interfere.  The  Catholic  and  Ar 
assembled  in  the  principal  church  of  the  city,  seemed  abo 
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6  voice  was  hailed  as  an  oracle  from  heaven,  and  the  1)ishoi«  of 
ii  parties  joined  in  accepting  one  who  was  a  stranger  to  their 
iflicts.  Ambrose  was  not  only  a  lajrman,  but  as  yet  a  mere  cate- 
imen,  and  he  now  adopted  strange  devices  to  prove  his  imfitnoss 
the  sacred  office ;  but  all  in  vain.  He  then  fled  from  Milan  in 
s  night,  but  lost  his  way,  and  found  himself  in  the  momiug 
Sore  the  gate  of  the  city.  At  length  he  yielded  to  the  express 
nmand  of  the  Emperor,  and  was  consccrateil  within  a  week  after 
had  received  baptism. 

Ambrose,  who  was  now  tliirty-four  years  old,*  was  the  son  of  a 
SBtorian  prefect  of  the  Gauls,  and  was  probably  born  at  Augusta 
rerironim  (Treves).     His  infancy  is  said  to  have  been  marked 
f  those  portents  of  his  future  eloquence  and  distinction,  with 
hich  coincidence,  or  recollection  stimulated  by  the  event,  so  often 
doms  the  cradle  of  great  men ;  like  most  of  whom,  Ambrose  had 
•  mother  fit  to  train  him  for  their  fulfilment.    His  father  dying 
ibile  he  was  still  a  boy,  he  was  taken  by  his  mother  to  Piome, 
vheie  he  was  educated  for  an  advocate,  one  of  his  teachers  being 
fiymmachus,  the  last  great  apolc^st  for  heathenism.     After  gaining 
ibe  lughest  reputation  by  his  eloquent  forensic  pleadings  at  Milan, 
Ambrose  had  been  lately  appointed  consular  prefect  of  the  provinces 
tf  Ligoria  and  Emilia,  whose  seat  of  government  was  at  that  im- 
perial city.     He  carried  into  his  sacred  office  the  skill  of  an  able 
■dministrator,  with  the  religious  zeal  naturally  quickened  by  his 
•bnort  supernatural  elevation,  and  prompt  to  imbibe  the  spirit  then 
jnfilent  in  the  Church.    His  nature  and  circumstances  united  to 
^  "a  mixture  of  qualities  which  might  almost  seem  incompatible 
""Of  manliness,  commanding  dignity,  and  strong  practical  sense, 
*iih  a  £uiciful  mysticism  and  a  zealous  readiness  to  encourage  and 
fcrward  the  growing  superstitions  of  the  age."*    His  first  act  was  to 
*ilhJB  great  property  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  to  adopt  a  life 
^^laoetic  self-denial.    While  giving  the  gi-eatest  diligence  to  the 
■oik  of  his  office,  to  preaching  and  the  instruction  of  the  cate- 
dmmenB,  and  always  accessible,  especially  to  the  poor  and  the 
^irtressed,  he  laboured  hard  at  the  sacred  studies  to  which  he  had 
Wtherto  been  a  stranger,  and  in  the  composition  of  theological 
^kg.'    He  dedicated  his  first  essay,  **  On  Virgins,"  to  his  sister 
«wcellina,  who  had  adopted  the  monastic  life,  of  which  Ambrose 
^  a  zealous  advocate.    Ho  compose4  treatises  "  On  the  Faith " 

*  Some  authorities  place  his  birth  in  334,  but  340  is  the  more  probable 
dite. 

*  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  278. 

*  ^uihediogicn)  tutor  was  Simplicius,  a  presbytor  of  Pvome,  Nii\vo  \ift^\5v% 
'^'accessor  In  the  bishopric.  . 
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(Z)e  Fide)  and  "On  the  Holy  Spirit"  (De  Spiritu  i&ncfo)  for  the 
instruction  of  Gratian,  with  whom,  as  well  as  his  father,  he  hid 
great  iDflucnce.  Even  the  Empress  Justiua,  though  at  open 
variance  with  Ambrose  on  religion,  claimed  his  protection  for  her 
infant  son,  Yalentinian  11.,  when  the  news  arrived  of  Gratian*e 
murder  by  Maximus,  and  entmsted  him  with  a  mission  to  the 
usurper.  Ambrose  prevailed  on  Maximus  to  content  himself  with 
tiie  empire  of  the  Gallic  provinces  (383).  Either  now,  or  on  i 
second  mission  (in  387),  Ambrose  proved  his  courageous  fidelity 
by  refusing  the  request  of  Maximus  for  church  fellowship,  till  he 
should  have  done  sincere  penance  for  the  murder  of  Gratian. 

§  9.  'The  decided  part  which  Ambrose  took  in  the  Arian  oontio- 
versy  was  a  chief  cause  of  the  triumph  of  Catholicism  in  the  Wert; 
and  his  couflict  with  the  court  of  Milan  forms  one  of  the  moi( 
striking  episodes  of  church  history.  The  Empress  JustinSi  u 
already  stated,  was  a  zealous  Arian,  and  brought  up  her  yooDg 
son,  Yalentinian  II.,  in  the  same  faith.  But  during  the  life 
of  Gratian,  she  bad  been  defeated  by  Ambrose  in  the  attemfi 
to  apix)int  an  heretical  bishop  at  Sirmium  (379).  The  death  of 
Gratian  left  the  imperial  power  in  the  hands  of  Justina,  as  guardian 
for  her  infant  son.  The  whole  population  of  Milan  had  heea 
secured  to  the  orthodox  faith  by  the  eflforts  of  Ambrose,  and  the 
only  Arians  were  some  officers  of  the  court  and  some  Gothic 
soldiers.  For  their  use  the  Empress  demanded,  first  a  church  witii- 
out  the  walls,  and  afterwards  a  new  basilica,  the  largest  in  the 
city.  Ambrose,  summoned  before  the  council,  and  enjoined  to 
yield  on  his  allegiance,  replied,  "Palaces  are  for  the  Emperor: 
churches  are  for  the  priests  of  God."  The  ix)pulace  rose ;  even  the 
soldiers  showed  reluctance  to  enforce  the  order ;  and  the  Empretf 
yielded  for  the  time  (a.d.  385). 

Early  in  the  next  year,  an  edict  was  issued  giving  freedom  of 
worship  to  all  who  protbssed  the  Arian  creed  of  Rimini,  on  pamof 
death  to  such  as  should  molest  them.  Ambrose  was  next  required, 
on  pain  of  deprivation,  to  argue  the  questions  at  issue  with  the 
Gothic  Arian  bishop,  who  was  Justina's  chief  adviser,*  before  the 
]<]mperor  and  his  court ;  but  Ambrose  replied  that  a  council  of  the 
Church  was  the  only  proper  court  for  the  discussion.  On  the 
approach  of  Easter,  the  demand  for  the  church  was  renewed,  and 
again  refused.  Ambrose  was  now  ordered  to  leave  the  city;  he 
replied  that  he  would  only  yield  to  force ;  and  the  people  shoved 
their  resolution  to  resist  any  such  attempt  on  his  person  or  the 
church.    While  some  kept  watch  about  the  Bishop's  house,  the 

^  IIq  had  assumed  the  nanie  oi  kv\T.^\3LV\\3i^,  W^XcX.^'Vsv'^^^  ^^'^''3a:&. 
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ody  of  the  fiiithful  filled  the  church  hy  day  nn<l  ni^ht.  Amhn^so 
istained  their  spirits  hy  the  i)racticc  of  act! phonal  siuging,  which 
Kule  the  contest  hear  lasting  fruit  in  the  worship  of  the  Church. 
;  was  the  practice  (at  least  in  the  Western  Church)  to  leave  the 
Mlmody  to  the  choristers;  hut  Amhrosc,  following  nn  cxamplo 
tely  set  at  Antioch  on  a  similar  occasion,  divided  the  whole  con- 
ligation  into  two  choirs,  which  sang  the  chants  in  alternating 
■poDse. 

{  10.  The  contest  had  heen  long  maintained,  when,  as  is  alleged 

f  Amhrose  himself,  hy  his  secretary  Paulinus,  and  hy  his  pu^jl 

kiigastine/who  was  then  at  Milan,^  a  miracle  decided  it  in  favour  of 

iie  hishop  and  people.    Amhrose,  heing  about  to  consecrate  a  new 

bnrch  on  the  site  of  that  which  now  bears  his  name,'  wished  to 

Jve  it  the  pecuUar  sanctity  derived  from  the  relics  of  martyrs.     On 

tigging  beneath  the  pavement  of  another  church,  two  skeletons  were 

Mmd  of  extraordinary  size,  "such  as  the  olden  time  produced,'* 

nth  the  heads  severed  from  the  bodies,  and  about  them  was  a 

quantity  of  fresh  lHood}    They  were  pronounced  to  be  the  remains 

of  martyrs ;  and  some  old  men  now  remembered  to  have  heard  of 

tl»  martyrdom  of  Qervasius  and  Proiasius,  of  whose  very  names 

there  was  no  record.    The  relics  were  deposited  in  the  new  chui-clj, 

ifter  being  exposed  for  two  days  to  the  admiring  zeal  of  the  faithful, 

whidi  was  excited  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  miracles  wrought  by 

tbfiir  power.    Demoniacs  brought  near  them  were  fiercely  agitated, 

ndwmeof  the  demons  denounced  torments  like  their  own  on  all 

^orifflB  of  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  taught  by  Ambros". 

Ifindes  were  wrought  by  the  mere  touch  of  the  cloth  which 

•wePBd  the  remains,  and  by  their  shadow  as  they  were  borne 

thTDogh  the  streets.^    The  critical  case  of  all  was  that  of  a  blind 

'■fcftcr,  well  known  in  the  city,  who  recovered  his  sight  on  touching 

^  hem  of  the  pall,  and  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  charge  of  the 

^  as  sacristan. 

Such  was  the  impression  produced,  that  Justina  withdrew  her 
^^iDand,  though  the  Arians  questioned  and  derided  the  miracles. 

*  See  Chap.  XIV.  §  3.  «  S.  Ambrogio  at  Milan. 
'These  circumstances  alone  are  sufHcient  to  throw  discredit  on  the 

"'ifttcle  by  the  test  of  proving  too  much ;  and  the  next  sentence  furnishes 
■^itlier  t«$t — the  want  of  a  basis  of  fact  as  to  the  very  existence  of  the 
"1^  martyrs.  The  credulity  which  sees  a  double  miracle  in  the  dis- 
*wwy  of  an  unrecorded  martyrdom  simply  refutes  itself. 

*  Any  who  may  be  captivated  by  the  parallel  of  this  with  Acts  v.  5, 

*wnild  remember  how  easily  the  statement  could  be  made  as  an  imitation 

•f  that  example,  in  which,  too  it  is  not  said  that  Peter's  shadow  had  a 

"itfaculous  effect,  but  that  some  went  so  far  as  to  hope  it  migVvl  tuT^  \*\v^ 
rick. 


n-aa  ended  in  the  follo\Tiiig  jear  by  the  death  of  Justim 
TalcntiDian  II.  embraced  orthodosj,  aud  placed  himw 
(Tuidance  of  Ambrose  (387) ;  and  the  jeiir  after,  th' 
Thcodosius  over  the  usurper  Maxunus  virtually  rennit 
Empire  under  his  away  (388).' 

§  11,  The  presence  of  Tbeodosius  at  Uilan  gave  Ami 
]>oriunity  of  showing  hinseLf  as  courageous  before  hi 
jkiwi'rful  orthodox  Emperor,  as  he  hod  been  agalnat  hi 
Arian  Empress.  Theodosiua  uot  only  Huhmitted  grwx 
ropulso  of  hlj  attempt  to  seat  himself  within  the  railingi 
((he  part  of  the  church  reserved  for  the  clergy  in  th 
introduced  the  same  order  in  the  more  courtly  cburchei 

But  iho  Emperor  soon  incurred  a  far  more  serious  c 
Ambrose  gave  the  lirst  osample,  since  the  Jewis 
monarchy,  of  the  minister  of  religion  wielding  its  po 
(xinscicuco  of  a  ruler.  In  a  fit  of  that  nngOTcniablo 
was  the  greatest  stain  on  the  noble  character  of  Tli 
issued  orders  to  punish  a  sanguinary  tumult  at  TheSi 
treacherous  and  indiscriminate  maaaacre,  in  which  fi 
15,000  victims  perished  (390).  But  there  waa  a  Nat 
reprove  the  sin  of  the  imperial  David.  On  the  return  o 
to  Milan,  Ambrose  retired  to  the  country,  and  wrote  a 
him  to  repentance  and  declaring  himself  forbidden 
celebrate  the  Eucharist  in  the  Emperor's  presence,  till 
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le  him  withdraw,  as  a  man  polluted  with  innocent  blood. 
pending  eight  months  in  penitential  seclusion,  with  the 

of  empire  laid  aside,  Theodosius  presented  himself,  at 
as,  in  the  attitude  of  a  lowly  suppliant,  to  seek  re-admissiuu 
inxch.  Ambrose  still  required  a  practical  fruit  of  repentance, 
orm  of  an  edict  forbidding  the  execution  of  capital  punish- 
ill  thirty  days  after  the  sentence.  Admitted  at  length  to  the 
the  Eniperor  prostrated  himself  on  the  pavement  with  every 
the  deepest  grief,  and  Ambrose  declares  that  he  never  passed 
rithout  a  sorrowful  remembrance  of  his  crime.  Ho  died  at 
m  the  17th  of  January,  395  ;  and  Ambrose  died  two  years 
1  Easter  Eve,  397. 

shief  eminence,  next  to  his  deep  piety  and  religious  courage, 
administration.  His  lofty  assertion  of  the  dignity  of  the 
)od  was  made  on  purely  religious  grounds,  and  mingled 
be  least  trace,  that  human  infirmity  must  needs  admit, 
rd  for  himself  or  his  order.  The  theology  embodied  in  his 
iU8  works  is  almost  entirely  that  of  the  Greek  Church  ;  but 
luesiions  regarding  the  state  and  destiny  of  man,  he  forms 
between  the  Eastern  fathers  and  his  own  pupil  Augustine,  in 
xmyersion  he  had  a  chief  part,  and  who  bears  the  strongest 
ay  to  the  dignity  and  force,  the  unction  and  impressive  power, 
id  by  Ambrose  in  the  pulpit.  He  had  a  large  share  in 
ig  the  worship  of  the  Western  Church,  especially  by  his 
ftble  services  to  her  hymnology  and  sacred  music.  To  this 
t  church  of  Milan  uses  a  liturgy  which  bears  his  name,  the 
XMian  Use**  (ritua  Ambrosianus)} 

The  influence  of  Ambrose  is  conspicuous  in  the  decided 
38  of  Gratian  and  Theodosius  against  heathenism.  The 
laws  of  Yalentinian  and  Yalens  against  magical  arts,  which 
newed  much  earlier  edicts,  were  aimed  chiefly  at  the  moral 
litical  dangers  of  such  practices.  Heathen  worship  was  not 
erated  by  them,  but  the  priesthood  possessed  high  privileges, 
I  temples  were  protected  by  guards  of  soldiers.  The  further 
brbidding  animal  sacrifices  was  not  enforced  where  Paganism 
3ng,  as  at  Borne  and  Alexandria.  But  Gratian,  acting  under 
luence  of  Ambrose,  was  the  first  to  sever  the  connection 
I  the  throne  and  altar  by  laying  aside  the  title  of  Pontifex 
M«,  confiscating  the  property  of  the  temples,  abolishing  most 
privileges  of  the  priests  and  vestals,  and  withdrawing  the 

works  of  Ambrose  are  Expository,  Doctrinal,  or  Didactic,  and 
a  The  two  chief  edition^  are  the  Romany  5  vols.  1580-5)  aad  thQ 
me,  Taris,  1686-90. 
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public  funds  assigned  for  their  support.  These  measures,  to  vn 
the  language  of  our  day,  reduced  heathenism  to  a  "voluntaiy 
system,"  just  when  it  had  no  voluntary  energy  left,  j 

But  a  step  which  might  seem  small  was  the  most  significant  d    ^ 
his  measures  for  abolishing  the  old  establishment  of  heathenisn).    | 
Under  the  Empire  which  had  lasted  for  four  centuries,  the  vciict- 
able  Senate  of  Rome  was  still,  in  theory,  the  supreme  power  in 
the  State ;  and  its  most  sacred  symbol  was  the  altar  of  Victoma 
(the  Goddess  of  Victory )i  on  which  the  senators  took  the  oath 
of  fealty  to  the  laws  and  to  the  Prince,  and  on  which  libationi 
and  incense  were  offered  as  the  first  act  of  every  meeting.  The 
removal  of  this  altar  by  Gratian,  in  382,  is  especially  interesting 
as  giving  occasion  to  a  chapter  in  the  last  literary  conflict  between 
Christianity  and  the  old  religion.    The  great  advocate  of  the  heathen 
side  was  the  venerable  Symmachus,  the  leader  (princ^)  of  the 
Senate,  the  greatest  orator  of  his  age,  and  equally  distinguished  for 
his  i^ersonal  character  and  the  dignity  of  his  civil  and  religiow 
ofSces.     At  first,  indeed,  the  deputation  of  the  Senate  which  he  led 
to  Milan  was  refused  a  hearing ;  but  a  second  deputation  was  ad- 
mitted, two  years  later,  to  the  presence  of  the  young  ValentinianlLi 
to  whom  Symmachus  delivered  an  eloquent  written  pleading  fa 
the  maintenance  of  the  Altar  which  symbolized  the  triumphs  of 
Home  and  the  support  of  the  religion  under  which  she  had  gained 
the  empire  of  the  world ;  and  drawing,  with  great  abiHty,  the  dis- 
tinction between  the    Emperor's    personal    convictions  and  his 
position  as  the  head  of  such  a  State.     But  his  case  was  only 
weakened  by  repeating  the  old  attempt  to  trace  the  calamitice 
of  the  Empire  to  the  anger  of  the  forsaken  gods.    Ambrose  com- 
posed a  reply,  if  not  with  equal  eloquence,  with  the  confidence 
derived  from  having  not  only  the  better  case,  but  being  on  the 
stronger  side;  and  the  plea  of  Symmachus  was   rejected.    An 
appeal  to  Theodosius,  when  he  was  in  Italy  after  the  defeat  of 
Maximus,  was  received  with  some  favour,  but  the   influence  » 
Ambrose  again  prevailed  (389).    The  blow  was  severely  felt  »t 
Rome,  which  was  now  the  chief  stronghold  of  heathenism,  especially 
among  the  old  nobility. 

§  13.  In  the  East,  Theodosius  had  already  taken  more  decided 
measures.  The  laws  against  sacrifices  were  twice  renewed  (381  and 
385) ;  and  edicts  similar  to  those  of  Gratian  withdrew  all  puWio 
support  from  heathenism.  In  386  a  commission  was  sent  into 
Egypt  to  close  the  temples,  but  they  were  neither  confiscated  nor 
destroyed.  As  however  in  the  old  times  of  heathen  persecution, 
the  law  was  outrun  by  popular  zeal,  inflamed  by  the  fear  that 
another  Julian  might  reopen  the  temples  now  spared.    A  pretext 
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1  for  tlieir  destructioiij  on  tho  ground  that  they  had  been 
id  for  the  sacrifices  forbidden  by  the  law.  But  their 
1  was  very  partial,  and  that  chiefly  in  places  where  tlicy 
eed-to  the  fenaticism  of  the  monks.  Elsewhere  the  <;rcnt 
ts  of  classic  architecture  were  preserved  for  use  as  Christian 
or  for  secnlar  purposes. 

lie  destruction  of  the  temples  called  forth  another  of  the 
.ry  defences  of  heathenism,  in  two  letters  from  the  sophist 
to  the  Emperor  Q'heodosius,  who  honoured  him  as  a 
Iriend ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  were  ever  presented  to 
ffor  (884  and  390).*  The  writer  is  most  severe  upon  the 
horn  he  describes  as  *'  men  in  black  clothes,  as  voracious 
Qts,  and  insatiably  thirsty,  though  veiling  their  sensuality 
artificial  paleness."  Like  Symmachus,  he  traces  the 
I  of  the  Empire  to  the  desertion  of  the  old  religion ;  and 
38  that  the  worship  of  the  heathen  deities  was  still  pro- 
E^pt  because  the  Christians  themselves  feared  to  risk  the 
r  the  country  by  its  suppression. 

lallenge  to  a  remnant  of  superstition  was  quickly  accepted. 
18,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  a  man  of  violent  character,  seized 
ion  of  the  discovery  of  some  abominable  symbols  of 
,  to  excite  public  odium  by  parading  them  through  tho 
*he  heathen  part  of  the  populace  rose  in  riot  against  the 
illed  several  Christians;  fortified  themselves  in  the  vast 
'  Apis,  called  the  Serapeum;  and,  sallying  forth,  killed 
the  citizens  and  carried  back  others  as  prisoners,  whom 
to  torture  to  compel  them  to  sacrifice,  and  even  crucified 
lem.  The  state  of  the  city  was  reported  to  Theodosius,  who 
he  rioters  to  be  treated  with  clemency,  but  that  all  tho 
L  Alexandfia  should  be  destroyed.  The  defenders,  who  had 
of  the  building  to  hear  the  rescript,  fled,  leaving  the  gods 
to  avenge  themselves :  for  there  was  an  old  belief  that,  on 
jury  done  to  the  splendid  idol  of  Serapis,  the  heavens  would 
in  upon  the  earth.  Even  the  Christians  held  their  breath 
T,  mounting  a  ladder,  struck  his  axe  upon  the  face  of  the 
it  a  shout  of  derision  burst  forth  when  a  swarm  of  rats 
bh  from  the  severed  head.  But  the  sacrilege  seemed 
be  avenged  when  the  rising  'of  the  Nile  was  delayed 
3  usual  time;  and  a  fresh  appeal  was  made  to  the  Emperor, 
replied  Theodosius,  '*  that  the  river  should  not  rise  at  all, 
we  should  buy  the  fertility  of  Egypt  by  idolatry."  When 
3  inundation  came,  its  unusual  height  threatened  vengeance 

^  Libanius,  de  Templis. 


on  tbeir  sites ;  but  some  of  the  best  and  wisest  Christiai 
tbe  East  and  West,  condemned  tbese  acts,  or  at  least  th 
of  tbeir  performance.  Thus  Cbrysostom  said  at  Antioe 
this  reign,  "  Christians  are  not  to  destroy  error  "by  force  oi 
but  should  work  the  salvation  of  men  by  persuasion,  ii 
and  love.*'  And  Augustine  wrote  of  the  destruction  of 
''Let  us  first  obliterate  the  idols  in  the  hearts  of  the 
and  when  once  they  become  Christians  they  will  either  tl 
invite  us  to  the  execution  of  so  good  a  work,  or  anticipate 
Now  we  must  pray  for  them,  not  exasperate  them." 

§  15.  In  the  year  392,  Theodosius,  now  sole  emperor, 
edict  against  Paganism  throughout  the  whole  empire.  " 
elaborate  specification  it  includes  all  persons  of  every  ran 
every  place.  Sacrifice  and  divination,  even  although  j 
without  any  political  object,  are  to  be"  regarded  as  treasoi 
to  be  capitally  punished.  The  use  of  lights,  incense,  ga 
libations,  and  other  such  lesser  acts  of  idolatry,  are  to  in 
forfeiture  of  the  houses  or  lands  where  they  are  committed, 
fines,  graduated  according  to  the  position  of  the  oflfen 
denounced  against  those  who  should  enter  the  temples} 
trates  should  offend  in  this  respect,  and  their  officers  do  noi 
to  j)revent  them,  the  officers  are  also  to  be  fined.*'  ^ 

It  is,  however,  quite  clear  that  the  severer  laws  of  this  reig 
heathenism  were  very  imperfectly  enforced.    Full  individu 
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16  new  order  of  things,  that  the  Emperor,  wLo  had  shown 
it  gennine    Christian  zeal  and  taken  the  most  decisive 

I  against  the  old  religion,  was  enrolled  by  the  Senate,  with 
line  of  heathen  Caesars,  among  the  gods. 

Within  the  Church  Theodosius  endeavoured  to  enforce  uni- 
of  belief  by  edicts  against  heresy  in  general,  and  especially 
the  Arians,  Eunomians,  Macedonians,  ApoUinarians,  and 
ans.  The  orthodox  decision  made  at  Constantinople  (381) 
)wed  by  a  decree  ordering  all  churches  to  be  given  up  to  the 
B,  and  forbidding  heretics  to  meet  for  worship.  By  a  suc- 
(f  farther  edicts  '*  he  confiscated  all  places  in  which  they 
Lold  meetings ;  he  rendered  them  incapable  of  inheriting  or 
ling  property,  and  inflicted  other  civil  disabilities ;  he  for- 
n  to  dispute  on  religion ;  he  condemned  those  who  should 
mfer  or  receive  sectarian  ordination  to  pay  a  penalty  of  ten 
weight  of  gold — equal  to  about  £400  of  our  money.  Against 
18866  of  heretics  he  denounced  confiscation  and  banishment ; 
x$t'  of  the  Manicheans  wore  even  sentenced  to  death."  ^ 
inicheans  were  regarded  as  enemies  of  religion  and  social 
3ut,  in  general,  these  edicts,  like  those  against  the  heathen, 
dgned  rather  to  work  their  end  by  terror  than  to  bo  strictly 
i  But  in  Graul,  under  the  rule  of  the  usurper  Maximus,  the 
ch  PmsciLLiAK  was  put  to  the  torture  and  to  death,  with 
'  his  chief  adherents,  against  the  remonstrances  of  Martin, 
)f  Tours  (A.D.  385)." 

The  death  of  the  Great  Theodosius  gave  the  signal  for  the 
Bsolution  of  the  Empire  he  had  reunited.  The  East  and 
sre  again  divided  between  his  two  sons,  weak  boys  of  eighteen 
rexL  Abcadius  (395-408)  reigned  at  Constantinople,  under 
oessive  tutelage  of  his  favourites,  Bufinus  and  the  eunuch 
us,  and  his  able  but  artful  wife,  Eudoxia,  the  bitter  per- 
of  John  Chrysostom.3  Honorius  (395-423)  watched  from 
he  resistance  of  the  great  Stilicho  to  the  tide  of  barbarian 
I ;  till  the  passage  of  the  Alps  by  the  Gk>ths  under  Alaric 
the  Emperor  to  seek  safety  in  the  impregnable  fortifications 
nhes  of  Bavenna  (402),  which  remained  the  seat  of  the 

II  the  fjall  of  the  Western  Empire. 

ertsoii,  vol.  i.  p.  294.  *' Theodosius  published  fifteen  such  edicts 
ime  number  of  years  (a.d.  381-394).  Cod,  Theod,  xvi.  v.  6,  foil." 
teaching  of  Priscillian  is  described  as  a  compound  of  Manicheism, 
im,  and  other  heresies.  Like  the  Manicheans,  the  Priscillianists 
1  strict  asceticism,  but  were  accused  of  licentious  practices  in  pri- 
oonfession  of  which  was  obtajned  from  their  Uadeia  \>^  \.oiVqlX^ 
leir  execatioh.  »  See  Chap.  Xlll.  ^1 . 
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§  18.  On  the  death  of  Honorius  (423),  the  East  and  Westiw* 
reunited  for  the  brief  space  of  two  years,  under  Theodosiub  IT, 
who  had  succeeded  his  father,  Arcadius,  at  the  age  of  seven,  ffii 
long  reign  of  forty-two  years  (408-450)  was  passed  under  tlw 
signally  able  tutelage,  first,  of  the  prefect  Anthemius  (till  414),  ind 
afterwards  of  his  own  sister,  Pulghebia,  who  succeeded  him  in  ths 
Empire,  which  she  shared  with  her  husband  Mabcian.^ 

Meanwhile  the  West  was  nominally  ruled  by  Valentiniai  UL 
(425-455),  the  son  of  Flacidia,  the  sister  of  Honorius,  who,  at  tiie 
age  of  six,  was  proclaimed  Emperor  by  Theodosius  II.  This  wok 
infant,  and  almost  equally  feeble  man,  was  the  tool  of  his  mothfl^ 
and  of  the  great  generals  Aetius  and  Bonifacius,  whose  rivalry  ym 
fatal  to  the  Empire,  which  their  union  might  have  saved. 

§  19.  The  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  marked  by  the  deaths  d 
Theodosius  IL  and  Valentinian  III.,  may  be  fixed  as  the  JEpock  (f 
the  Final  Fall  of  Paganism,  During  the  half  century  from  thi 
death  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  repeated  edicts  were  levelled  agaioit 
the  pagan  woi*ship  and  customs.^  The  abolition  of  gladiatoriil 
shows  was  purchased  by  the  self-devotion  of  a  monk  named  Tde- 
machus,  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  games  held  to  celebrate  Stilicboi^ 
repulse  of  Alaric,  rushed  into  the  arena  of  the  Coliseum  to  sepantB 
the  combatants,  and  was  stoned  to  death  by  the  enraged  spedatoo 
(404).  Edicts  were  issued  by  Arcadius  and  Honorius  aboliahlDg 
heathen  sacrifices,  and  confiscating  the  endowments  of  the  pri«t- 
hood.  A  law  of  Honorius  (408)  excluded  all  "  enemies  of  the 
Catholic  sect "  from  military  employment  at  the  court.'  One  rf 
Theodosius  11.  (435)  commanded  the  temples  to  be  destroyed,  or 
turned  into  churches. 

§  20,  But,  though  an  edict  of  the  same  emperor  (423)  questionfld 
whether  any  pagans  still  survived,*  the  contrary  of  this  fond  hope 
is  proved  by  its  very  terms, — by  the  need  for  constantly  promni- 
gating  fresh  laws,  including  many  expressly  levelled  against  converts 
who  relapsed  into  heathenism, — and  by  the  penalties  denounced 
against  the  magistrates  who  neglected  to  enforce  such  laws.  Be- 
sides these,  we  have  many  positive  indications  of  the  survival  of 
heathenism.  In  the  Western  Empire,  especially,  the  old  religion* 
of  Rome  died  hard,  and  only  succumbed  at  last  to  a  power  greater 
than  that  of  any  imperial  laws. 


1 


See  Chap.  XV.  §  10. 


*  These  edicts  are  embodied  in  the  Code  of  the  younger  Theodosins. 
«  Cod.  Theodos.  xvi.  5,  42. 

*  Cod.  Theodos.  xvi.  10,  22:  "Paganos,  qui  supersunt,  qaamqwm  jonf^ 
nuUos  esse  credamiiSj  promulgatarum  legum  jamdudum  prsescripta  com* 
pescant." 
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117  tide  of  baibarian  inTosioii,  which  overthrow  the  ChHjj- 
ire,  swept  the  relics  of  Paganism  away  before  it.  Tlie 
K)  were  the  leaders  of  the  imiptioQ,  had,  aa  wo  have  BCtti, 
aced  Cbrititiaiiitj ;  it  had  apread  from  them  to  their  allies ; 
ig  &U  the  barbarian  invaders,  there  is  not  an  iiistancc  of 
it  adopted  the  paganism  of  Greece  or  Rome.  "  Alaric  and 
,  who  were  Arians,  directed  their  wrath  against  heatlicn 
Ten  more  zealoualf  than  the  Christian u  of  tile  Empire. 
I  Alaric's  invasion  of  Greece  that  the  supprcasion  of  the 
a  mysteries  is  dated.  In  the  capture  of  Rome  temples 
ickcd,  while  churches  were  reverenced,  and  those  who 
refagein  them  were  «pared.  .  .  .  The  old  Roman  aristo- 
ich  had  clung  to  the  reli^on  of  its  forefathers  more  from 
a  from  conviction,  was  scattered  by  the  takbg  of  Home. 

its  members  emigrated  to  their  possessions  in  Africa, 
'  elsewhere,  and  the  pagan  interest  suRl'red  in  consequence. 
3e  mtal  parts  of  Italy — notwithstanding  tbe  law  of  the 

by  which  landlords  were  ordered  to  destroy  temples  on 
tes' — the  ancient  worahip  subsisted,  until  at  a  later  time 
lowed  into  its  retreats  and  extirpated  by  the  labour  of  the 


(In  Uouk:,  probably 


OUAPTER  Xir, 

PROGRESS  AND  INTERNAL  STATE  OF  THE  CHUBCB 
DURING  THE  FOURTH  CENTURY. 

§  1.  Eit«Eai0E  of  Christianity:  (1.)  Iq  Ethiopia,  Arabia,  and  Indij;  (t) 
Among  the  IberiaaB  ]  (iii.)  CoaTarsion  of  Ihe  Goths— Life  and  Ubum 
of  ULFiLAS^The  Guthic  Alphabet  imd  Bihle— Ai'ianism  of  IbeGoUu;' 
(ir.)  Chdatlanit;  and  parsccutiona  iu  FerEia.  g  2.  DevelofniUDl  nf' 
Church  Institutions— Modifying  causes— Union  of  Chnrch  and  8tt». 
.^CaUMia  which  lessened  the  dependeni^e  of  the  Church.  §  3.  Difi- 
culty  of  defining  the  nature  of  the  aUionce— Extent  of  the  Impcriil 
Supremacy  —  The  Emperor's  authority  in  raligious  quntjou— Di 
power  in  the  Councils.  §  i.  Ciril  jurisdiction  in  ecclc^uti<'' 
nlTaiis — IJccular  jarisdiction  of  Bishops — Clerical  Eiemptioni.  f  ^ 
Influence  of  Christianity  on  civil  laws  and  institutions — Rights  ^  I*" 
terceasion  and  Asylum— Public  obseryanca  of  Sunday.  $  6.  lilo*'' 
ulganization  of  the  Chnrch — Increased  power  of  the  Clergy — Enlh* 
tion  of  the  Bbhops.  g  T.  Adaptation  of  Dioceses  to  the  ciril  diriiti* 
of  the  Empire — Metropolitans  j  Eiarchs  or  Primates;  Fatriattks  of 
Popes- Rank  of  the  See  of  Constantinople.  §  8.  Rank  of  the  fionu  SO 
—Declarations  of  the  Councils  of  Nicwa  and  Sardiea — No  snpremMJ,  bo' 
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g  dignity  and  influence  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome — Decretal  Epistles, 
edine  of  the  Country  Bishops  {Chorepiacopi),  §  10.  Condition  of 
rgy — ^Their  social  Privileges  and  Exemptions — Increase  of  Wealth 
and  Legacy  Hunting.  §  11.  Order  of  Deacons — Archdeacons— 
Clergy — ^The  OopiakB  and  Parabolani.  §  12.  Clerical  Celibacy 
iged  bat  not  enjoined — Progress  of  Moryisticism  —  Its  causes. 
leathen  and  Jewish  Monasticism ;  how  far  the  sources  of  Christian 
idam—- Distinction  between  the  Gnostic  an<l  Christian  Asceticism. 
Vglnwliig  of  Christian  Monasticism  in  the  third  century — Its 
kagw— Life  of  the  Hermits  or  Anchorets — Sarabaites  and  Rhemo- 

f  IS.  The  first  famous  Anchorets :  Paul  of  Tiikdes— St. 
■Ty  the  tme  founder  of  Monasticism— His  Life,  Miracles,  and 
^— Hb  Ittography  by  Athanasius — His  zeal  against  Heresy — 
Mhodoxy  of  the  Monks.  §  16.  Spread  of 'Monasticism — Hila- 
,  SyilB— Extravagances  of  Asceticism — St.  Symcon  Stylites  and 
IBiir  Saints."  §  17.  Coenobite  or  Social  Monasticism  founded  by 
Ktm  in  Egypt — Monastic  Sisterhoods — Spread  of  Monnstcrios  in 
■i— 3A8IL  TUE  Great — Isidore  of  Pelusium — Nilus  of  Sinai — 
tonal  and  Literary  Work  of  Monasteries — Fanatical  extremes — 
of  Garagra.     §  18.  Monasticism  in  the  West :  promoted  by  Atha- 

AmbrMCi  and  Augustine — Its  practical  and  missionary  spirit 
Martin  c^f  TouRS—Monasterics  in  Gaul — St.  Honoiutus  and 
BTGENT  of  Lerins. 

G  resolute  measures  of  Theodosius  and  his  sons  bore  fruit 
additions  of  nominal  proselytes  both  to  Christianity  and 
ism ;  but  the  manifest  decay  of  the  little  life  left  in  hea- 
would  have  secured  an  influx  of  true  converts  by  worthier 
During  the  fourth  century,  also,  the  Gospel  was  spread  more 
eyond  the  limits  of  the  Emx)ire. 

I  Ethiopia^  Arabia,  and  India, — It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
)n  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  in  the  apostolic  a^e  produced 
nt  results  in  his  country;  but  the  known  establishment 
tianity  there  was  efifected  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth 
MOTopius,  a  philosopher  of  Tyre,  who  went  o\\  a  scientific 
>n  to  the  Upper  Nile,  was  massacred  with  all  his  coui- 
except  two  youths,  ^Edesius  and  Frumentius.  They 
)fficors  at  the  king's  court,  and  at  his  death  they  governed 
dom  under  the  queen,  for  his  infant  son.  ^desius  returned 
and  became  a  presbyter;  while  Frumentius  resorted  for 
0  Athanasius  at  Alexandria,  who  ordained  and  sent  hiui 
bishop  of  Auxume  {Axum,  in  Abyssinia),  a  see  which  has 
36  been  subject  to  the  Alexandrian  patriarch. 
;  the  middle  of  the  century,  Theophilus,  a  native  of  the 
Diu,*  liaving  been  sent  a  hostage  to  the  court  of  Constantino, 

'  Probably  near  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  in  In«lia. 
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was  ordained  by  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  as  an  Arian  missionaiy,  and 
preached  in  Southern  Arabia,  and  (as  it  seems)  in  Ethiopia  and 
India,  as  well  as  in  his  native  island.^  In  the  deserts  of  NcMtheii 
Arabia,  bordering  on  Syria,  Eusebius  tells  us  that  churches  had  been 
lately  founded  among  the  Saracens?  who  were  destined  to  aoqrdrB 
such  fame  as  votaries  of  another  faith.  Impressed  with  the  holy 
and  self-denying  lives  of  the  monks  of  the  desert,  they  virited 
their  retreats,  and  became  their  converts.  On  the  occasion  of  a 
peace  made  with  Valens  (372),  a  Saracen  queen  stipulated  for  the 
apix)intment  of  Moses,  an  anchoret  of  great  sanctity,  as  bishop  to  §. 
her  nation.  Ecfusing  ordination  from  the  Arian  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, Moses  was  consecrated  by  some  of  the  banished  orthodoK 
bishops.  The  Jews  living  among  the  Arabs  were  the  Irittoert 
opponents  of  Christianity. 

(ii.)  The  Iberians,  in  the  region  of  the  Caucasus  (in  Georgia),  m 
said  to  have  been  converted  through  the  influence  of  a  female 
Christian  captive,  in  the  roign  of  Constantino,  to  whom  they  applied 
for  a  bishop.* 

(iii.)  The  most  interesting  case  is  that  of  the  Qoths  of  Monia, 
who  furnish  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  the  reception  of  Chria- 
tianity  by  a  whole  nation,  and  of  the  service  so  often  rendered  hf 
Christian  missionaries  to  barbarian  peoples,  in  giving  form  and  order 
to  a  language  as  yet  irregular,  to  be  the  vehicle  of  their  teaching,  and  j 
in  laying  the  foundations  of  a  national  literature  by  the  translatiai 
of  the  Scriptures.  We  have  had  to  mention  the  first  propagation  of 
Christianity  among  the  Gothic  invaders  of  the  Empire,  in  the  third 
century,  by  the  captives  whom  they  carried  off  beyond  the  Danube 
in  their  wars  with  Decius,  Valerian,  and  Gallienus,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  Theophilus,  "  bishop  of  the  Goths,"  at  the  Nicene  CoandL 
His  successor,  as  it  seems,  was  Ulfilas,*  who  appears  to  have  been 
born  in  312,  and  to  have  been  consecrated  to  his  bishopric  among 
the  Goths  [while  discharging  a  mission  to  the  Emperor  Constantiua 

'  Philostorg.  n.  E.  ii.  6 ;  iii.  4-6  ;  iv.  7.     Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  301. 

2  This  name  first  appears  in  history  in  the  time  of  Zcnobia,  whose  hn*- 
1>anrl  is  called  '^  Prince  of  the  Saracens ;"  that  is,  of  the  nomad  or  Bedouin 
Arabs,  whom  the  Greeks  called  ScenitcB,  that  is,  "  dwellers  in  tents.**  It 
is  an  Arabic  name  of  disputed  origin,  derived  by  some  from  aaraka, "  to 
plunder ; "  by  others  from  sharaka,  "  to  spring  up "  (denoting  the  tribes 
of  the  East,  like  the  Latin  Oriens). 

'  Socr.  i.  20 ;  Sozom.  ii.  7 ;  whose  story  is  embellished  with  miracles. 
Robertson,  vol.  i.  pp.  301-2. 

*  Notwithstanding  his  Teutonic  name  (Ulfila  or  Wulfila,  a  diminutive  of 
Ulf^  "  wolf"),  he  is  said  to  have  been  descended  from  a  captive  Cappadocian 
family.  (Philostorg.  ii.  5.)  See  the  introduction  to  Massmann's  UifiUUt 
which  "  contains  much  curious  matter  as  to  the  history  of  Christianity 
among  the  Goths."     (Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  303.) 
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348).^  Owing  to  the  persecution  of  Athanaric,  judge  of  the  Ost  ro- 
y  who  suspected  his  Christian  subjects  of  perversion  to  the  in- 
B  of  Rome,  Ulfilas  led  a  large  body  of  Goths  across  tlio  Danube, 
ek  the  Emperor's  protection  (355) ;  and  he  was  happily  styled 
mstantins  the  "Moses  of  the  Goths."     AVhen,  to  escape  the 
ire  of  the  resistless  hordes  of  the  Huns,  Fritigcrn  and  Alavivus, 
idges  of  the  Visigoths,  obtained  from  Yalens  a  new  home  for 
nation  within  the  Danube,  Ulfilas  was  employed  to  negociato 
reaty  (376) ;  and  it  was  chiefly  among  these  Goths  of  Meesia 
the  lasting  fruits  of  his  labours  were  preserved.    He  reduced 
language  to  a  written  form  by  inventing  an  alphabet  of  twenty- 
letters,  based  upon  the  Greek,  which  was  adopted  by  all  the 
Diiic  tribes,  and  is  still  in  use  as  the  German  character,  or  ''black 
'."  '    His  translation  of  the  Scriptures  formed  the  basis  (for  ho 
not  appear  to  have  executed  the  whole)  of  that  version  which 
8  the  first  great  monument  of  the  old  Gothic  language,  or,  as  it 
[led  from  the  province  in  which  tlie  dialect  received  its  literary 
,  the  Mceso-Qothic}    There  was,  however,  one  great  drawback 
he  benefits  which  Ulfilas  conferred  upon  his  countrymen.    He 
as  we  have  seen,  an  Arian,  and  the  adoption  of  that  faith  by 
Visigoths  was  made  by  Yalens  a  condition  of  tlicir  settlement 
ioesia.     Hence  that  general  prevalence  of  Arianism  among  the 
trian  conquerors  of  the  Empire,  which  added  to  their  other 
stations  a  cruel  persecution  of  the  Catholics. 
r.)  In  Persia,  the  faith  planted  in  Apostolic  times  continued 
larish  and  spread,  and  the  treatment  of  the  Christians  depended 
1  on  the  relations  between  the  two  empires.    Constantine  wrote 
le  fiimous  Sapob  H.  (king  from  310  to  381)  on  behalf  of  his 
lian  subjects,  who  enjoyed  toleration  during  the  first  half  of 
mg  reign.    But  when  war  broke  out  with  Constantius  (343), 
tfagi  easily  roused  the  King's  suspicion  against  those  who  held 
digion  of  the  Boman  Empire ;  and  Symcon,  the  bishop  of  the 
capital  (Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon),  suffered  martyrdom,  with 
•  otiiers,  in  a  forty  years'  persecution. 

obortsoD,  vol.  i.  p.  303,  who  places  the  death  of  Ulfilas  in  388  ;  but 
<sor  Max  MuUer  places  the  birth  of  Ulfilas  in  312,  his  consecration 
.  (probably  at  the  Council  of  Antioch),  and  his  death  in  381,  the  year 
!  Council  of  Constantinople  (Lectures^  pp.  180-2). 
hilostorg.  ii.  5. 

f  the  translation  ascribed  to  Ulfilas,  rather  more  than  half  of  the  Four 
Is  is  preserved  in  the  Codex  Argenteus  belonging  to  the  University 
iala,  in  Sweden.  Other  fragments  have  been  discovered  in  palimp- 
SS.  But  it  is  questioned  whether  the  version  in  the  Upsala  M&  is 
much  as  a  century  and  a  half  later  than  the  time  of  Ulfilas.  (See 
ach,  Qeach,  d,  Westgothen,  pp.  35,  foil. ;  Massmann,  xlvi.-xlvii.) 
n.  u 


Wild  Ass  ")  in  a  disastrous  war  with  Theodosius  II.  (42" 
shall  seo  presently  how  a  great  doctrinal  schism  in  tl 
Church  led  to  the  toleration  of  the  Nestorian  form  of  C 
in  Persia  (Chap.  XV.  §  6). 

§  2.  We  have  now  to  look  at  some  distinctive  feature 
tianity  and  the  Church,  as  developed  during  the  fourt 
To  the  growth  natural  to  all  institutions,  under  the  doul 
from  within  and  influences  from  without,  was  now  adde( 
of  that  great  change  which  raised  the  faith  hitherto  ; 
by  voluntary  choice,  amidst  the  resistance  of  the  old  reli| 
people  and  persecution  by  the  State,  to  an  alliance  with  th< 
power.  The  results  which  followed  the  establishment  of  C 
Avere  greatly  modified  by  the  actual  conditions  under  wh 
place.  The  resistance  of  Uiree  centuries'  duration  gave  ampli 
the  ultimate  triumph  was  secured  by  the  spiritual  power 
Christianity,  and  not  by  the  civil  patronage  which  some 
tain  to  have  been  a  source  of  weakness  rather  than  ne? 
The  consciousness  of  this  enabled  the  clergy  to  assum 
first  a  tone  completely  different  from  that  of  a  priesthood 
upon  the  throne.  The  gradual  growth  of  Constantii 
tianity  increased  the  influence  of  his  spiritual  advisers 
authority  which  he  was  not  slow  to  claim,  as  the  Christ; 
the  State,  was  really  in  the  hands  of  the  ecclesiastics  w 
direction  of  his  mind  for  the  time  being.  There  was,  on 
hand,  an  inevitable  tendency  to  court  the  imperial  fsLVO 
pliauce  and  servility,  which  became  more  marked  in  the 

of  his  rfiicrn.  and  mnrft  p,ST>ftf»iflllv  nnder  ConRfAntinR ;  "hi 
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fltiiarity  and  disdpline  which  needed  the  aid  of  the  civil  power  for 
Wr-enforoement;  and  other  forms  of  aid  and  |)atrona?o,  for  all 
inch  iho  State  necessarily  claimed  a  safeguard  and  equivalent  in 
0  nnimpaiied  acknowledgment  and  exercise  of  its  supremacy.  'J'o 
dne  that  supremacy,  again,  is  hardly  possihle.  Too  much  weight 
owt  not  be  given  to  the  mere  phrases  in  which  EusebiuH  sixiaks 
:  Constantine  as  "  a  kind  of  general  bishop,**  and  relates  that  the 
nperor  once  told  some  of  his  episcopal  guests  that,  as  they  were 
ihopB  within  the  Church,  so  he  himself  was  bishop  without  it. 
It  it  is  at  least  certain  that  Constantino  acted  as  if  ho  believed 
Duelf  entitled  to  watch  over  the  Church,  to  determine  which  of 
nflicting  opinions  was  orthodox,  and  to  enforce  theological  decisions 
^  the  strength  of  the  secular  power.  But  the  decisions  tluis 
fnced  were  always  those  pronounced  by  an  ecclesiastical 
ttfaority  having  a  certain  weight,  while,  when  the  agitated 
lance  was  in  suspense,  the  Emperor  chose  into  whicli  scale  to 
mw  the  sword  of  State.  The  type  of  these  relations  is  seen  in  the 
tion  of  Constantino,  siunmoning  by  his  imperial  authority  the  whole 
inrdi  to  meet  in  council  for  the  first  time ;  presiding  in  that 
Qixdl  as  the  Prince, — the  first  2i€r8on  in  the  State,  and  therefore, 
he  seems  to  have  claimed  to  be,  the  first  person  in  the  Church, 
190^  he  was  still  unbaptized, — but  leaving  the  discussion  and 
idsioa  to  the  assembled  bishops ;  and  then  coming  forward  to  give 
leiT  decisions  the  force  of  public  law,  and  to  enforce  them  even  to 
e  length  of  banishing  the  heresiarch  and  his  adherents.  The 
ample  was  followed  by  his  successors,  with  the  addition  of 
ricter  laws  and  severer  penalties,  up  to  the  extreme  of  death. 
B  the  General  Council  was  the  first,  so  it  was  the  most  effective 
^ne  of  the  ecclesiastical  power  of  the  Emperor,  who  alone  could 
ther  such  a  council,  and  alone  could  enforce  its  decrees,  while  the 
ivach.  preserved  the  appearance  of  free  action  in  debating  and 
^ng  the  questions  of  deepest  moment  concerning  her  doctrine 
d  discipline. 

1 4.  As  the  Emperor  was  the  supreme  judge  in  all  causes,  ecclosi- 
ioal  disputes  were  brought  under  the  cognizance  of  the  imperial 
nrts.  In  fact,  the  power  of  those  courts  soon  came  to  be  invoked 
order  to  escape  the  adverse  decision  of  church  authorities  in  cases 
rely  ecclesiastical ;  and  the  councils  of  Antioch  (341)  and  Sardica 
17)  forbad  appeals  to  the  Emperor,  except  with  the  consent  of  the 
stropolitan  and  bishops  of  the  appellants'  province.  A  new  cha- 
jter  of  public  authority  was  given  to  the  decisions  of  the  bishops 
cases  referred  to  them  (according  to  the  practice  of  the  primitive 
lurdiy  following  the  injunction  of  Paul),  in  order  to  avoid  the 
mdal  of  exposing  their  differences  before  heathen  tribunals.    It 
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was  enacted  that,  if  both  parties  to  a  cause  consented  to  submit  it 
ti)  e]nsc()])al  arbitration,  the  sentence  of  the  bishop  should  be  withoik 
aj^iKul,  and  the  secular  authorities  were  cbarged  to  carry  it  oot.  Tin 
bisiiups  were  thus  virtually  made  civil  judges,  burthened  iritk 
secular  business,  and  involved  in  obloquy  from  dissatisfied  litiginti 

The  privilege — dangerous  alike  to  the  purity  of  tlie  Church  and 
to  equal  justice  in  the  State — of  the  exemption  of  ecclesiastics  froB 
civil  jurisdiction,  began  early  to  receive  a  certain  d^ree  of  saDction. 
In  355,  Constantius  enacted  that  bisho^^s  should  be  tried  onlyl^ 
members  of  their  own  order ;  that  is,  in  synods.  Gratian  oonfinfld 
this  privilege  to  matters  of  religion  and  church  disciplinci  ofderiaf 
all  civil  and  criminal  cases  to  be  tried  in  the  secular  courts  (876); 
but  the  indefinite  limits  between  cases  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  crinM 
and  sins,  penance  and  punishment,  left  a  large  licence  to  eodesiastial  ^ 
jurisdiction.  But  it  was  not  yet  held  that  the  clerical  dnnetar 
lirotecteil  a  criminal  from  trial  by  the  secular  courts. 

§  5.  The  public  recognition  of  Christianity  affected  both  tki 
principles  of  legislation  and  the  administration  of  the  law.  On  the 
one  hand  there  was  a  stricter  treatment  of  moral  offeDces  H 
crimes;  on  the  other,  a  humaner  spirit  was  seen  in  the  inflictioDof 
lamishmcnt,  in  the  restraint  of  oppression,  and  the  protection  of  the 
weak.  The  ministers  of  religion  were  often  charged  with  the  duty 
of  preventing  harshness  and  abuse  of  authority ; '  and  they  ew 
exercised  a  direct  control  over  magistrates  by  the  jwwer  of  eccfc* 
siastical  censure  and  excommunication.  It  was  one  of  their  priri- 
leges  to  intercede  for  offenders,  whose  lives  were  often  spswd 
that  they  might  make  their  peace  with  heaven  by  penance.  Tba 
privilege  of  asylum,  long  possessed  by  many  heathen  Banctnariei^ 
was  transferred  to  the  churches.  But  both  privileges  were  oftei 
abused:  many  of  the  clergy  made  a  traffic  of  their  intercessoiy 
iDfinence ;  and  the  churches  were  used  to  protect  gross  criminalB  and 
fraudulent  debtors.  Laws  were  enacted  against  these  abuses  1^  tlie 
two  1'heodosii  and  by  Justinian. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  beneficial  results  of  the  poUie 
recognition  of  Christianity  has  always  been  the  setting  apart  the 
weekly  day  of  rest  by  a  legal  sanction  given  to  the  suspension  t>f 
business.  In  321,  as  we  have  seen,  Constantino  issued  an  edict 
for  the  general  observance  of  the  Sunday ;  no  legal  proceedings  or 
military  exercises  were  to  take  place  on  that  day ;  but  agricultonl 
lal)our  was  allowed,  in   order  to  take  advantage  of  fine  weather, 

*  For  example,  a  law  of  Honorius  (in  409)  ordered  that  judges  shonldt 
on  every  Sunday,  examine  prisoners  as  to  the  treatment  they  received, 
and  imposed  on  the  bishops  the  duty  of  superintending  its '  execution. 
(Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  310.) 
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and  no  positiye  prohibition  was  as  yet  imixxscd  <m  other  kinds  of  work 
and  bufliness.^  The  Council  of  Laodicea  (about  872),  while  con- 
^tm\nm^  the  Jndaical  observance  of  the  day,  directed  tlmt  labinir 
■hofold  be  avoided  on  it  as  far  as  possible.^  Theodasius  forbad  the 
tBUsaction  of  civil  business  on  the  Sunday,  and  abolished  the  s^xic- 
tuleB  in  which  the  heathen  had  found  their  consolation  when  the 
day  was  set  apart  from  other  secular  uses  by  Constantinc.' 

§  6.  In  the  internal  organization  of  the  Church,  the  natural 
tendepcy  to  exalt  the  clergy  and  depress  the  ix)wcr  uf  the  |x;oplo  wast 
atrengtbened  by  her  connection  with  the  State  and  tlie  iucrenso 
of  ber  wealth  and  authority.     The  clergy  were  more  and  more 
niied  above  the  people  by  their  social  privileges,  by  tlieir  exemption 
ftom  civil  duties  (thougli  this  was  as  yet  but  i)artial),  aud  by 
fhfi   wealth   conferred  on    them,  partly  in  the  form  of  public 
aUowancea  for  their  support,  and  partly  through  the  law  of  Con- 
■tantinft  permitting  the  Church  to  receive  bequests  of  x)roperty. 
The  bishops  were  raised  above  the  rest  of  the  clergy  by  their 
interooarse  on  equal,  and  sometimes   more  than  equal  terms,* 
with  the  princes  and  great  men  to  whom  they  were  counsellors 
and  directors ;  by  their  influence  on  or  direct  particii>ation  in  acts 
of  government; ,  and  by  the  frequency  of  councils,  in  which  not 
Only  bad  they  the  sole  power  of  voting,  but  the  very  habit  of 
Hieeting  together  to  decide  on  the  faith  and  interests  of  the  Church 
Host  have  fostered  their  sense  of  the  importance  of  their  order.     The 
■cose  of  responsibility  to  their  flocks  was  greatly  lessened  with  the 
dinunution  of  popular  influence  in  their  election.     For  this  the 
people  had,  in  a  great  measure,  to  thank  their  own  factions,  which 
tended  to  throw  the  choice  of  their  own  bishop  into  the  hands 
of  the  bishops  called  in  as  mediators ;  but  their  choice  was  also 
limited  by  canons  which  fixed  the  qualifications  for  the  episco- 
pate.*   In  the  case  of  the  more  important  sees,  the  Emx)eror  not 
only  infinenoed  the  elections,  but  sometimes  directly  nominated  the 

^  The  day  was  recommended  to  the  observance  of  the  heathen  as  the 
fintiTal  of  the  Sun ;  and  its  religions  character  was  recognised  bj  com- 
manding the  soldiers  (heathen  as  well  as  Christian)  to  repeat  a  prayer  to 
the  supreme  Deity. 

*  HPyf  d^ratPTo.  '  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  363. 

*  **  The  intercourse  of  courts  was  a  trial  for  the  bishops :  while  in 
many  it  naturally  produced  subserviency,  in  others  it  led  to  a  mistaken 
exaltation  of  spiritual  dignity  in  opposition  to  secular  rank.  Thus,  it  is 
told  with  admiration  that  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  when  at  the  conrt  of 
Maximaa,  allowed  the  Empress  to  wait  on  him  at  table ;  and  that,  when 
the  £mperor  had  desired  him  to  drink  before  him,  and  expected  to  reccivu 
the  cup  back  from  the  bishop,  Martin  passed  it  to  his  own  chaplain,  as 
being  higher  in  honour  than  any  earthly  potentate."  (Robertson,  vol.  i. 
p.  319.)  •  Gibbon,  vol.  ii.  p.  171 ;  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  321. 
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bishop.  Where  the  election  was  still  free,  it  became  too  often  t  t- 
merc  object  of  ambition.  "  At  the  election  of  a  bishop  imworthf  |- 
arts  were  employed  by  the  candidates ;  accusations  which,  whetta 
true  or  false,  give  no  agreeable  idea  of  the  prevailing  tone  of  monfa^  r 
were  very  commonly  brought  by  each  faction  against  the  feTonrito  ^ 
of  its  opponents ;  and  disgraceful  tumults  often  took  place."*  Coob- 
oils  tried  in  vain  to  check  the  practice  of  translation,'  thefrequst 
motives  of  which  are  exposed  by  the  Canon  of  Carthage  (d98X  io^ 
bidding  bisho^^s  to  bo  translated  from  motives  of  amli^tioD,  bit 
allowing  translation  when  it  may  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  Clnudi. 

§  7.  The  system  of  conforming  the  range  of  episcopal  ovenif^t  to  ^ 
the  territorial  divisions  of  the  Empire  tended  to  increase  the  dktino- 
tions  of  rank  among  the  bishops  themselves.  When  ComrtintlBB 
divided  the  Empire  into  four  Pratorian  Prefectures,  which  were  Bab- 
divided  into  thirteen  Dioceses,  each  containing  several  ProrinoB;' 
the  bishoi)s  of  the  chief  city  of  each  diocese  obtained  a  preoedon 
over  the  Metropolitans  of  Provinces,  with  the  title  of  Exarch  in  th  3 
East,  and  of  Primate  in  the  West.  Above  all  the  rest,  the  wei  rf 
Eome,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria — both  as  capital  cities  and*  ; 
churches  founded  by  Apostles — ^were  expressly  recognized  byth 
Nicene  Coimcil  as  presiding  over  all  the  churches  of  the  Welti 
the  East,  and  Africa  respectively.  The  same  rank  was  naturtlly 
taken  "*  by  Constantinople,  and  we  have  seen  the  Council  of  381 
assigning  to  its  see  a  precedence  next  to  Eome,  "  foiasmudi  tf 
it  is  a  new  Rome.'"^  The  Council  of  Chalcedon  (451)  first -COB- 
ferrcd  on  these  four  chief  bishops  the  title  of  Patriarchf  whidi 
had  formerly  been  given  to  all  bishops,  as  denoting  their  fethaif 
authority,  as  well  as  that  of  Pope  (Papa),  which  is  the  coinin» 
title  of  priests  in  the  Greek  Church  to  this  day.' 

1  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  319.         *  Can.  Nic,  15 ;  ArOiock  21 ;  Sardk.  I 

^  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Dioceses  with  their  capitals,  under  tkcir 
several   Prefectures,    as   finally   arranged    about   a.d.   400 : — A.  In  tki 
Eastern  Empire :— I.  TuE  Eaw  :  (1)  The  East,  Antioch  ;  (2)  Egypt,  Alexin- 
(Iria ;  (3)  Asia^  Ephesus  ;  (4)  Pontus,  Csesarea  in  Cappadocia ;  (5)  Tkraee^ 
Heraclea,  afterwards  Constantinople.     II.  Illtricum  (separated  from  th« 
West   in   379),   with   its   capital   at  Thessalonica :  (6)  JfocMfonio,  witk 
Achaia;  (7)  Uacia.—B.  In  the  Western  Empire  :— III. y  Italy  :  {jS)Bsai, 
Rome  ;  (9)  Italt/,  Milan,  with  Western  Illyria,  SirmiunY;  (10)  Afria,  Cm- 
thage.     IV.  The  Gauls:  (11)  Gaul,  Augusta  Trevirorum  (TWres);  (12) 
Spain  /  (13)  Britain.     The  number  of  the  Provinces  reached,  by  repeated 
subdivision,  to  116.     The  civil  term  diocese  was  not  yet  transferred  to  the 
district  under  a  bishop,  which  was  called  his  parochia.    (Comp.  Chap.  VIL 
§  10.) 

^  The  translation  of  Eudozius  from  Antioch  to  Constantinople  in  360  wu 
regarded  as  a  promotion.  (Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  314.)  »  Chap.  XL  §  7. 

•  The  usage  has  been  curiously  inverted ;  for,  while  ordinary  bishopi 
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8.  The  recuon  given  by  the  Second  Ocneral  Council  proves  that 
first  rank  was  conceded  to  the  See  of  Rome  on  the  ground  of  its 
lity  as  the  old  capital,  without  any  recognition  of  a  supremo 
itiULl  authority.  The  direct  jurisdiction  which  the  Bishop  of 
le  had  over  the  bishops  of  the  Italian  diocese  (where  there  were 
metropolitans)  is  recognized  by  the  Council  of  Niccxa  as  simply 
he  seine  footing  as  the  like  au^ority  of  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria 
Bgypt  and  Libya.^  The  decree  of  the  Council  of  Sardica,  that 
lops  might  appeal  from  a  synod  to  Julius,  bishop  of  Eomo,  not 
f  fidls  quite  short  of^  but  disproves  (so  far  as  this  authority  goes) 
sapreme  jurisdiction  belonging  as  of  right  to  the  chair  of  Peter, 
is  llie  permission,  granted  for  a  special  occasion,  of  a  voluntary 
ilication,  and  only  with  the  consent  of  the  judges,  to  Julius 
sonally  and  by  name,  not  for  his  decision  of  the  case,  but  only 
a  new  tiiaL  The  real  purpose  of  the  canon  seems  to  have  been 
]^aoe  the  Roman  bishop,  who  had  gained  confidence  by  his 
hodoxy,  in  a  position  to  receive  appeals  which  it  would  not  have 
BQ  desb^ble  to  carry  before  the  Arian  Emperor  Constantius.  The 
zy  &ot,  that  the  respect  due  to  the  See  of  Peter  (who  was  himself 
yet  only  regarded  as  the  first  among  his  equals)  was  ever  present 
the  minds  of  ecclesiastics,  adds  weight  to  their  withholding  any 
BOgmtion  (tf  a  right  to  supremacy  on  that  ground ;  as  we  find,  in 
IB  very  canon  of  Sardica,  the  venerable  Hosius  saying,  "  Let  us, 
it  seems  good  to  you  (si  vobis  placet),  honour  the  memory  of  the 
Ij  Apostle  Peter " — ^by  this  new  mark  of  respect  to  the  bishop 
H)  was  himself  worthy  of  confidence.  The  case  has  deserved  a 
1  statement),  to  expose  the  weakness  of  a  claim  which  can  find  no 
tter  foundation  to  rest  upon ;  as  Barrow  well  says :  "  Some  Popes 
I  challei^  jurisdiction  npon  appeals,  as  given  them  by  the 
Dene  canons,  meaning  those  of  Sardica ;  which  showeth  they  liad 
better  plea,  and  therefore  no  original  right."'  The  churches  of 
I  foorth,  as  of  the  second  and  third  centuries,  resisted  every 
smpt  of  the  Roman  bishops  to  invade  their  privileges,  and  those 
the  East  and  Africa  acted  in  complete  independence  of  Rome. 

t  called  popes  in  the  West  and  patriarchs  in  the  East  (where  Greek 
railed),  the  title  of  Pope,  as  denoting  superior  dignity,  was  given  in 

East  to  the  bishops  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria ;  and  it  was  that  usage 
;ch  caused  it  to  be  afterwards  assumed  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  to  whom 
ppears  to  have  been  first  restricted  by  Latin  writers  about  A.D.  500 
bertson,  vol.  i.  p.  660.)    Comp.  note  (  *  ),  pp.  187-8. 

The  Latin  version  of  the  Nicene  Canons  defines  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
nan  bishop  as  extending  over  the  suburbicarian  churches,  namely,  those 
he  Provinces  composing  the  civil  diocese  of  Italy. 

•*  See  on  the  whole  matter  his  Appendix,  pp.  759-776."    (Robertson, 

i.  p.  316.) 
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Julius,  for  example,  was  plainly  told  that,  as  the  Eastern  Ghuidi 
had  not  interfered  with  the  Boman  in  the  matter  of  Noyatian,  so 
he  ought  not  to  dictate  to  them.^ 

Still  there  were  causes  at  work  to  promote  that  natural  tendocy    t 
of  the  Roman  see  to  gain  authority,  which  we  have  seen  in  ito    \ 
earlier  stages.     The  grandeur  which  invested  the  old  capital  vu    I 
not  diminished  by  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  empire ;  *  bat  the    ^ 
withdrawal  of  the  court,  at  the  same  time  that  the  old  families  loit    j 
consideration  from  their  adherence  to  the  losing  side  in  religion,  left    j 
the  Bishop  in  a  position  of  peculiar  dignity.    When  the  Prinoe  wy    i 
withdrawn  and  the  Senate  humbled,  the  successor  of  Peter  became    j 
also,  in  some  sense,  the  representative,  of  the  Cassars,  the  penoul    ^ 
embodiment  of  that  genivs  loci  which  was  expressed  by  the  old 
image  and  superscription,  Roma.    From  the  religious  point  of  vie* 
the  Church  of  Rome  gained  consideration  through  the  frequoit 
appeals  made  for  its  support  by  the  contending  parties  in  the  East; 
and  its  almost  constant  adherence  to  the  orthodox  side  won  the  pni» 
of  consistency  and  the  credit  of  a  share  in  the  final  triumph.  "More* 
over,  the  old  civil  analogy  introduced  a  practice  of  referring  ^ 
advice  to  Rome  from  all  parts  of  the  West.    The  earliest  extant 
answer  to  such  an  application  is  the  synodical  letter  of  Siridoi 
to  Himerius,  bishop  of  Tarraco  (^Tan^ona)^  a.d.  385.    Bot  by 
degrees  these  Decretal  Epistles  rose  more  and  more  from  a  t(ffle  of 
advice  to  one  of  direction  and' command;  and  they  were  no  longer 
written  in  the  name  of  a  synod,  but  in  that  of  the  Pope  alone.*" 

§  9.  The  line  of  demarcation  between  the  bishops  and  the  rest  of 
the  clergy  was  more  distinctly  mai'ked  by  the  limits  imposed  1)J 
canons  of  the  councils  on  the  functions  of  the  '*  country  bishopfl" 
{chorepiscopi)^  who  had  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  superior  biahopa. 
The  office  was,  in  fact,  doomed  to  suppi'ession.  The  Council  of 
Laodicea  (about  360)  forbad  the  appointment  of  bishops  In  villagpa 
and  country  places,  and  transferred  their  functions  to  presbyteii 
with  the  title  of  periodeutce  (circuit-visitors).'  The  chorepix^ 
were  gradually  merged  in  the  order  of  presbyters,  though  the  title 
survived  till  the  eighth  century,  and  still  later  in  the  West 

§  10.  The  social  dignity  and  privileges  of  the  clergy,  their  ex- 
emption from  most  of  the  public  burthens,  the  provision  made  for 

*  Sozom.  iii.  8 ;  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  317. 

*  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  315 ;  see  Hussey  on  the  Papal  Power,  26. 
Respecting  the  genuine  and  forged  Decretals  see  further  in  Chap.  XVIL 
§  25,  and  Chap.  XXI.  §  9. 

*  "  Answering  to  the  archdeacons  or  rural  deans  of  our  own  CharGh." 
(Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  312.)  Respecting  the  functions  of  the  Western  dU^ 
episcopi  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  see  Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  19& 
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ir  sapport»^  aud  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  Church,  tended 
ntably  to  make  its  ministry  more  worldly,  and  to  tcmi>t  men 
seek  it  -vnthoat  any  spiritual  qualifications.  The  increase  of 
my  and  pomp  among  the  clergy  of  the  great  cities,  e8ix}cially  nt 
noy  is  lamented  by  Christian  as  well  as  exposed  by  heathen 
ters,  who  join  in  contrasting  it  with  the  general  virtue,  sini- 
dfey,  ajid  self-denial  of  the  provincial  bishoi^  and  clergy.'  The 
ctioe  of  haunting  the  houses  of  the  rich,  and  especially  of  women, 
the  clergy  and  monks,  in  order  to  obtain  gifts,  legacies,  and  the 
position  of  property,  by  those  devoting  tliemselvcs  to  a  religious 
),  to  the  prejudice  of  their  natural  heirs,  had  grown  to  such  a 
ight  as  to  demand  restraint  by  imperial  edicts ;  concerning  one  of 
lich' Jerome  says,  ''I  do  not  complain  of  the  law,  but  I  grieve 
It  we  should  have  deserved  it."^  The  like  faithfulness  was  shown 
'  Ambrose,  Augustine,  and  other  eminent  bishops,  in  discouraging 
id  refusing  such  gifts  and  bequests.  '*  And,  while  we  note  the 
ct9  which  show  how  in  this  age,  as  in  every  other,  the  Church  but 

0  truly  realized  those  parables  which  represent  it  as  containing  a 
uxtare  of  evil  amidst  its  good,  we  must  not  overlook  the  noble 
pint  of  munificence  and  self-denial  which  animated  multitudes  of 

1  bishops  and  clergy,  or  their  exertions  in  such  works  of  piety  and 
harity  as  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  redemption  of  captives,  the 
lection  of  hospitals,  and  the  adornment  of  the  divine  worship."  * 

I IL  The  order  of  Beacons  acquired  greater  importance  from  the 
MiiGaied  wealth  which  they  had  to  administer,  as  well  as  through 
be  enlargement  of  their  spiritual  functions.  They  were  now  some- 
DM8  allowed  to  preach  and  baptize ;  and  the  strict  prohibition,  early 
I  the  century,  of  their  celebrating  the  Eucharist  proves  that  some  of 

*  There  was  as  yet  no  regular  public  provision,  or  secured  property, 
^equate  to  the  full  support  of  the  clergy.  Some  still  found  it  necessary 
leek  a  livelihood  (at  least  in  part)  from  business,  as  is  proved  by  the 
n  regulating  the  taxes  on  ecclesiastics  engaged  in  trade.  Tithes  were 
w  paid,  but  only  as  a  voluntary  offering,  and  with  much  irregularity, 
e  law  of  Constantine,  allowing  the  Church  to  receive  bequests,  laid  the 
ef  foundation  of  its  property ;  and  he  made  it  occasional  munificent 
ts.  Chrysostom  tells  us  that  the  income  of  a  bishop  varied  from  two 
thirty  pounds  of  gold,  and  that  the  average  was  equal  to  about  £600 
rling.  (Gibbon,  vol.  ii.  p.  176  ;  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  319.) 
'  Hieron.  Epist,  liii.  &c. ;  Ammian.  Marcell.  zxvii.  3 ;  Robertson,  vol.  i. 
320. 

'  This  was  the  edict  of  Valentinian  I.  (370)  addressed  to  Damasus, 
iop  of  Rome,  and  read  in  all  the  churches  of  the  capital,  enacting  that 
lesiastics  and  monks  should  not  haunt  the  houses  of  widows  and  female 
rds,  and  that  they  should  not  accept  anything  by  donation  or  will  from 
aaen  who  were  connected  with  them  by  spiritual  ties. 
Hieron.  Epist.  lii.  6.  *  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  321, 
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them  had  aheady  assumed  tliat  power.^  One  of  the  deacons— who 
were  still  limited  to  the  number  of  seven,  even  in  some  of  the  grett 
churches — ^presided  over  the  rest,  with  the  title  of  Archdeaeon, 
He  was  appointed  by  the  bishop,  whom  he  served  as  hlB  diief 
assistant  in  the  government  of  the  church,  and  te  w^ose  office  be 
was  regarded  as  a  probable  successor.^ 

Among  the  additions  made  to  the  orders  of  lower  clergy,  to  meet 
tlic  growing  wants  of  the  Church,  two  local  fraternities  denumd 
notice, — namely,  the  Copiatce  at  Constantinople  and  the  Farabdla/ni 
at  Alexandria.  The  former,  who  were  also  called  Fosaarii  (grave- 
diggers),  were  enrolled  for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  especially  iii0 
free  interment  of  the  Christian  poor.  The  latter  were  devoted  to 
attendance  on  the  sick,  and  derived  their  name  from  the  dangnnai 
nature  of  their  duties."  Both  fraternities  were  numerous,  amoontiog 
to  several  hundreds ;  and  in  the  contentions  of  the  Church  of  Alex- 
andria the  paraholani  were  conspicuous  for  their  turbulence.  Being 
ranked  among  the  clergy,  their  membership  was  sought  for  the  nke 
of  the  exemptions  enjoyed  by  the  clerical  order.  **  In  many  ciw 
the  membership  appears  to  have  been  honorary — persons  of  wealA 
paying  for  admission,  and  taking  no  share  in  the  duties.  Agaitft 
this  corruption  a  law  of  Theodosius  If.  was  directed."* 

§  12.  The  tendency  to  the  separation  of  the  clergy  from  social  tia; 
and  their  investment  with  a  factitious  character  of  purity  by  odi- 
bacy,  advanced  considerably  during  the  fourth  century.  The  practice 
was  left  voluntary,  but  clerical  marriage  was  generally  disoomg^d, 
especially  in  the  West ;  and  in  385  Pope  Siricius  wrote  a  decwtil 
epistle  against  it  to  Himerius,  bishop  of  Tarraco.    (See  p.  296.) 

This  tendency  was  strengthened  .by  the  great  development  of 
Monasticism  which  marks  the  fourth  century.'  Its  sources  are  to  be 
sought  in  the  desire  to  find  some  higher  character  of  devotioD  io 
God,  now  that  the  mere  profession  of  Christianity  had  become  a  lea 
decided  mark  of  separation  from  the  world ;  in  the  effort  to  escape 
from  the  corruptions  of  the  Church,  to  practise  an  ascetic  dtf- 
cipline  far  from  the  temptations  of  the  world,  and  to  reach  that 
lofty  standard  of  Christian  heroism  which  was  no  longer  attainaWo 
through  martyrdom.    The  seclusion  of  Moses  and  Elijah,  of  John 

*  Cone,  Arelat,  c.  15  (a.d.  314). 

^  In  some  churches  we  find  also,  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  centoryt 
a  president  of  the  body  of  presbyters  called  archipre^n/tcr,  to  whom  th' 
administration  of  the  diocese  was  committed  in  case  of  the  bishi^'* 
absence  or  incapacity.     (Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  312.) 

'  From  vapafidWojj.at,  "  to  venture,"  or  "  expose  oneself.'' 

*  Cod.  Theod.  xvi.  ii.  42-3 ;  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  311. 

*  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  monks  were  not  an  order  of  ^^^ 
clergy,  though  many  of  them  had  holy  orders. 
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ihe  Baptist  and  Christ,  in  the  desert  fur  a  time,  expressly  as  a 
vepuation  for  the  work  that  lay  before  thein  in  the  world,  formed 
>miBtakeii  precedent  for  the  lifelong  separation  from  society.  11ie 
uthiuiasm.  which  urged  so  many,  esi)cciaUy  of  the  fervent  Egyptian 
emperament,  to  this  new  mode  of  life,  overlooked  the  quieter  but 
Qore  sustained  heroism  demanded  for  the  daily  task  of  duty  and 
onflict  with  evil  in  the  world;  and  experience  was  required  to 
eich  the  solitary  that  he  carried  in  his  own  heart  a  tempter  more 
langerous  even  than  the  great  Enemy  mth  whom  he  often  imagined 
amself  as  engaged  in  visible  conflict ;  and  that,  in  this  sense  also, 
4t  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone." 

§  13.  Monasticism,  however,  was  no  new  phenomenon  of  this  age, 
MT  was  it  peculiar  to  the  Christian  Church.  Having  its  roots  deep 
in  human  nature,  it  is  found  from  the  earliest  times  as  a  feature  of 
ill  idigions  that  inculcate  the  purification  of  the  heart  by  devout 
OQQtemplation  and  of  the  life  by  ascetic  discipline,  lliese  prin- 
dplfli  are  emphatically  taught  in  the  Vedas,  the  sacred  books  of 
ttciaiit  India,  where  Alexander  the  Great  found  a  sort  of  ascetic 
mooks,  whom  the  Greeks  called  GymnosophUtce,  '*  naked  pliilo- 
Nphers."  Among  the  Jews,  the  ascetic  side  of  the  monastic  life 
Vttmore  or  less  practised  by  the  Nazarites,^  the  Essencs  of  Palestine, 
ttd  the  Therapeutae  of  Egypt.  The  tendency  to  one  of  its  chief  re- 
•Wclaons,  that  of  celibacy,  in  the  primitive  Christian  Church,  is  seen 
■littdy  in  some  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  where,  however,  the 
•ttampt  to  enforce  it  as  a  Christian  law  is  emphatically  condemned.* 
The  ascetic  principle  was,  as  we  have  seen,  held  in  special  favour 
ty  several  of  the  Gnostic  sects ;  and  through  this  channel  many 
^'liters  have  traced  it,  with  its  monastic  development,  as  a  heathen 
owmption  of  Christianity.  Doubtless  this  was  one  source,  but 
ftere  is  a  distinction  well  drawn  by  Professor  Schaff:'  "In  this 
^le  matter  we  must  carefully  distinguish  two  forms  of  asceticism, 
ifitagonistic  and  irreconcilable  in  spirit  and  principle,  though  similar 
a  form;  the  Gnostic  dualistic,  and  the  Catholic.  The  foimer  of 
^Jeee  did  certainly  come  from  heathenism ;  but  the  latter  sprang 
odependently  from  the  Christian  spirit  of  self-denial  and  longing 
or  moral  perfection,  and,  in  spite  of  all  its  excrescences,  has  per- 
)nned  an  important  mission  in  the  history  of  the  Church." 

{  14.  The  virtues  of  fasting,  celibacy,  and  ascetic  discipline  in 
eneral,  are  strongly  commended  by  some  of  the  early  Christian 
Titers,  and  especially  by  Origen  and  Tertullian.  A  step  was  taken 
)ward8  the  separate  monastic  life  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century, 
rhen  the  Decian  persecution  drove  many  Christians  into  the  wilder- 

•  Matt.  xU.  10-12 ;'  1  Cor.  vii. ;  1  Tim.  iv.  3.  »  Vol.  ii.  p.  153 
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ncss ;  but  their  seclusion  was  temporary,  and  they  kept  up  inte^ 
cimrsc  with  their  families  and  churches.  We  now  begin  to  trace 
the  first  of  the  four  stages^  of  the  monastic  life, — a  personal  sepa- 
ratii^n  from  jk>cial  life,  either  of  an  individual  or  of  several  fonning 
a  community  (as  Avas  increasingly  the  case  with  the  clergy  of  the 
several  churches),  but  still  within  the  church.  The  next  stege,  the 
life  of  the  iirttfessed  hermit  or  anchoret^  assumed  its  marked  foimm 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  first  of  all  in  Egypt.  **lfot 
C'Mitcnt  with  partial  and  temporary  retirement  from  common  life, 
which  may  l>e  united  with  social  intercourse  and  useful  labours,  the 
consistent  anchoret  secludes  himself  from  all  society,  even  from 
kindred  ascetics,  and  comes  only  exceptionally  into  contact  with 
human  affairs,  either  to  receive  the  visits  of  admirers  of  every  claw, 
especially  of  the  sick  and  the  needy  (which  were  very  frequent  in 
the  case  of  the  more  celebrated  monks),  or  to  appear  in  the  cities  on 
some  extnii.»rdinary  occasion,^  as  a  spirit  from  another  world.  HiJ 
clothing  is  a  hair  shirt  and  a  wild  beast's  skin  ;  his  food,  bread  acd 
salt ;  his  dwelling,  a  cave ;  his  employment,  prayer,  affliction  of  the 
Kniy,  and  conflict  with  Satanic  powers  and  wild  images  of  fancy. 
'ITiis  mrnle  of  life  was  founded  by  Paul  of  Thebes  and  St.  Anthony, 
and  came  to  |K?rfection  in  the  East.  To  the  female  sex  it  was 
outirely  unsuitcti.  There  was  a  class  of  hermits,  the  Sarahaites  in 
Egypt  and  the  Rhemoboths  in  Syria,  who  lived  in  bands  of  at 
least  two  or  three  together ;  but  their  quarrelsomeness,  occasional 
intemix?rancc,  and  opposition  to  the  clergy,  brought  them  into  ill 
rcinitc."^ 

§  15.  The  first  distinguished  anchoret  of  this  time  was  Paul  of 
'I'jiEBES,  whose  Life  was  ^^Titten  by  St.  Jerome.     Kcjecting  many 

*  This'  is  the  classification  of  Professor  Schaff  (vol.  ii.  p.  156),  who  ^ 
serves  that  the  first  three  stages  were  completed  in  the  fourth  century;  the 
f«uirth  reached  maturity  in  the  Latin  Church  of  the  middle  age.   '^ 
first  stage  is  the  life  of  the  hermit]  or  coenobite,  who  still  lived  in  the 
church  itself;  the  second,  that  of  the  solitary  hermit,  monk,  or  anchont; 
the  thirdy  that  of  coenobite  or  cloister  life  in  communities  of  monkSi  or 
monasticism  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word ;  the  fourth^  the  formation  of 
monastic  orJers  by  the  union  of  many  cloisters  under  a  common  rule  and 
government.     The  chief  terms  which  describe  the  monastic  life  are  as  fol- 
lows : — Monk  (fioi/dxos)  means  "  a  solitary,"  from  /jLovdCtiy,  "  to  live  alone  ** 
(from  fxdvos,  "  alone  ") ;  Anachoret  or  Anchoret  (jkyax^pfrriis),  one  living  in 
retirement  (from  ivax«f»^«,  "to  retire  ");  Hermit  {ifnifiirris),  thedenixen 
of  a  desert  {ifnifxla) ;  Gamohitej  a  member  of  a  community  living  together 
{Koiv6^iov,  ccenobiuniy  from  Koiuhs  fiiosj  *•  common  life ") ;  Cloister  (dan*- 
trwn,  "  a  place  shut  in  ")  is  the  Latin  equivalent  of  the  Greek  Ifonasterif 
iti-ovaariipiov),  also  called  fxdyBpa,  "  stable  "  or  "  sheepfold,"  whence  the 
chief  of  such  a  community  was  called  Archimandrite  (iLpxitMybplrris)  as 
well  as  Abbot  (i/SiSay,  ififidrriSj  father),  corrupted  into  Abbot. 

«  Schaff,  vol.  ii.  pp.  156-7. 
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credible  things  told  of  Paul  as  unworthy  of  rei)etitiou,  Jcromo 
its  wonders  enough  upon  record.  Ho  tells  ub  tliat  Paul  was  in  his 
'enty-third  year  when  he  retired,  during  the  Dccinn  jxii'sccutiuii 
Jk  251),  into  the  desert  of  Upper  Egypt,  where  he  lived  ninety 
an  perfectly  unknown.  At  length  Anthony,^  who  had  liinisclf 
iched  the  age  of  ninety  in  the  practice  of  the  monastic  life,  was 
imed  in  a  vision  that  a  solitary  more  perfect  than  him.self  had 
m  living  in  the  desert  ever  since  he  himself  wiis  born.  He  found 
toly  and  was  received  by  him  with  a  kiss  and  a  smiling  face,  after 
i  had  knocked  long  at  the  door  of  the  cave ;  for  the  hermit  was 
ODt  to  admit  the  wild  beasts,  but  to  repulse  human  visitors.  The 
kvens  who  had  fed  Paul  (like  Elijah)  for  sixty  years,  now  brought 
double  daily  portion  of  food.  On  a  second  visit  Anthony  found 
^  dead  in  his  cave,  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  and  buried  him 
rith  the  aid  of  two  lions,  who  came  wagging  their  tails  and 
oatcbed  out  their  old  friend's  grave  in  the  sand. 
It  Ib,  however,  Anthony  himself  who  ranks  as  the  founder  of  the 
unastic  life,  and  whose  fame  and  example  gave  it  the  first  great 
impalse.'  Sprung  from  an  honourable  Coptic  family,  he  was  bom, 
^t  251,  at  Coma,  a  village  on  the  borders  of  the  Thcba'id.  His 
[•rents  were  Christians ;  and  he  early  showed  a  love  of  contem- 
plative quiet,  avoiding  the  sports  of  childhood.  He  was  brought  up 
in  ignorance  not  only  of  secular  science,  but  even  of  the  Greek 
Itngoage.  He  had  a  distaste  for  literature,  and  preferred  to  store 
lu8  retentive  memory  with  the  lessons  of  Scripture,  believing,  as  ho 
ffterwards  said  to  his  disciples,  that  **  the  Holy  Scriptures  give  us 
■ortruction  enough."  Scarcely  had  the  death  of  his  parents,  in  his 
^teenth  year,  left  him  a  considerable  estate,  than  its  use  was 
teded  by  his  hearing  in  church  the  words  of  Christ  to  the  ricli 
'Wmg  man,  "  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  go  and  sell  that  thou  hast, 
^  give  to  the  poor,"  &c.^  (a.d.  270).  Soon  afterwards,  on  hearing 
k  words,  "  Take  no  thought  for  the  morrow,"  he  gave  up  likewise 

>  the  poor  the  remnant  which  he  had  reserved  for  the  sui)i)ort  of 
»  sister,  and  placed  her  in  a  society  of  religious  virgins.*  He  enl- 
aced the  ascetic  life,  taking  for  its  rule  **  Pray  without  ceasing," 

>  Custom  sanctions  this  corruption  of  the  proper  form  Antony  (Antonius). 
'  Thus  Jerome  says  of  him  :  *'  Xon  tarn  ipse  ante  omnes  (eremitas)  fuit, 
am  ab  eo  omnium  incitata  sunt  studia "  ( FiYa  Pa«/i  Theb.  i.).  The 
ief  authority  for  the  Life  of  St.  Anthony  is  the  biography  by  Athanasius, 
)  genuineness  of  which  has  been  questioned,  and  which  is,  at  all  events, 
ich  interpolated.  ^  Matt.  xix.  21. 

>  *'  Els  TrapOfv&ya,  says  Athanasius :  that  is,  not  '  un  monast^rc  de 
rges,'  as  Tillemont  translates,  for  nunneries  did  not  yet  exist ;  but  a 
iety  of  female  ascetics  within  the  congregation  ;  from  which,  however,  a 
;ular  cloister  life  might,  of  course,  easily  grow."  (Schaff,  vol.  ii,  p.  182.) 
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but  also  working,  not  only  for  the  little  that  he  needed  to  live  on, 
— according  to  the  law,  "If  any  man  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he 
cat," — but  for  more  to  give  to  the  poor.  His  first  retirement  was  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  his  village,  for  such  was  then  the  usual  extent 
to  which  the  anchorets  carried  their  separation.  He  visited  then 
devotees,  that  he  might  learn  to  imitate  the  gift  in  which  each 
excelled,  whether  prayer,  or  watchfulness,  or  fasting,  or  meekness; 
aud,  from  all,  love  to  Christ  and  to  his  fellow-men.  About  A.D.  250; 
the  longing  for  greater  freedom  from  sin  drove  him  far  from  the 
abodes  of  men,  first  to  live  in  a  tomb,  afterwards  in  a  rained 
castle  near  the  Red  Sea.  Here  he  spent  twenty  years,  never  coining 
outside  the  walls,  nor  admitting  the  visitors  who  were  attracted  \f 
the  fame  of  his  sanctity.  But  at  last  he  went  forth  to  receive  and 
visit  the  numerous  disciples  who  settled  round  him  in  their  several 
cells. 

The  persecution  of  Maximin  (312)  induced  Anthony  to  retnro 
to  Alexandria,  that  he  might  attend  on  the  sufferers  and  seek  the 
crown  of  martyrdom.    But,  when  he  found  that  he  only  won  the 
praise  which  was  a  new  temptation,  he  departed  to  seek,  under  the 
guidance  of  wandering  Saracens,  a  still  remoter  solitude  in  a  cavo 
on  Mount  Golzim,  between  the  Nile  and  the  Bed  Sea,  where  an  old 
cloister  still  bears  his  name.    In  each  retreat  he  was  pursued  \ff 
temptations  which,  to  his  excited  imagination,  assumed  the  fonn 
of  visible  allurements  to  sensual  pleasure  and  personal  attacks  from 
the  great  Enemy.     Travellers  were  awed  at  the  sound  of  his  m- 
flicts  with  the  demons ;  and  the  saint  was  sometimes  found  bleeding 
from  the  wounds  they  had  given  him.    He  lived  on  bread  and  salt, 
a  few  dates  and  water,  never  touching  flesh  or  wine ;  eating  only 
once  a  day,  usually  after  sunset ;  and  often  fasting  from  two  to 
five  days  at  a  time.     He  worked  at  basket-making,  and  food  was 
brought  to  him  by  friends  and  travellers  and  the  Saracens  of  the 
desert ;  but,  in  the  last  years  of  his  retirement,  true  to  the  principle 
that  "  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,"  he  tilled  a  little 
garden  round  a  spring  shaded  by  palm-trees,  and  grew  grapes  and 
other  fruit  for  his  own  support  and  the  refreshment  of  his  visiton. 
AVhen  the  wild  beasts  wasted  his  garden,  he  drove  them  away  witk 
the  meek  reproof — "  Why  do  you  injure  me,  who  have  never  done 
you  the  least  harm  ?    Away  with  you  all,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
and  never  come  into  my  neighbourhood  again."    He  slept  on  the 
bare  gi-ound  or  a  pallet  of  straw ;  his  whole  dress  was  a  hair  shirt 
and  a  sheepskin  girded  about  him.     He  despised  the  use  of  dl,  and 
in  later  years  he  never  washed  his  feet,  thus  setting  the  evil  example 
of  the  foulness  which  became  a  reproach  on  the  ascetic  life  of  hermits 
aud  monks.    Amidst  all  his  severities,  he  preserved  a  winning  cheer^ 
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fulness,  and  was  ever  ready  to  give  advice  and  consolation  to  those 

irho  sou^t  fixmi  him  spiritaal  strength  or  aid  in  sickness  and 

poverty.    Ftayer,  work,  the  care  of  the  poor,  and  the  healing  of 

qiurreU  by  the  love  of  Grod,  were  his  chief  injunctions;  and 

i^thanasiiis  aasores  ns  that  he  ciured  the  sick  and  demoniac,  and 

immght  other  miracles.    The  reality  of  these  wonders  is  of  less 

consequence  than  the  example  of  his  faith  in  the  power  of  prayer, 

lunrer  boasting  when  his  prayer  was  heard,  nor  murmuring  when  it 

iras  not  heaid,^  but  in  either  case  thanking  God.    And  so,  too,  those 

nho  make  the  conflicts  of  St.  Anthony  (or  of  Luther)  with  the 

dsyil  a  sort  of  byword  for  fanatical  imagination  should  ponder  the 

prindples  which  he  laid  down  in  his  sermon  to  the  hermits : — "Fear 

not  Satan  and  his  angels ;  Christ  has  broken  their  power ;  the  best 

'weapon  against  them  is  faith  and  piety. .  .  .  The  presence  of  evil 

^ts  reveals  itself  in  perplexity,  despondency, .  . .  evil  desires,  fear 

of  death.    They  take  the  form  answering  to  the  spiritual  state  they 

find  OS  in  at  the  time.    They  are  the  reflex  of  our  thoughts  and 

bntesies.    If  thou  art  carnally  minded,  thou  art  their  prey ;  but  if 

tboQ  rejoicest  in  the  Lord,  and  occupiest  thyself  with  divine  things, 

tiuj  tre  powerless. .  . .  The  devil  is  afraid  of  fasting,  of  prayer,  of 

lunnility,  and  good  works." 

On  the  rare  occasions  when  Anthony  left  his  cell,  on  some  mission 

of  leligion  or  benevolence,  he  always  returned  as  soon  as  possible ; 

^  (nid  he),  as  a  fish  out  of  water,  so  a  monk  out  of  his  solitude 

dio.   One  chief  impulse  to  mix  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church  was  his 

^K^M.  of  heresy,  especially  of  Arianism.    He  wrote  to  Constantine, 

QigiDg  the  recal  of  Athanasius  from  his  first  exile,  and  received  an 

•niwer  full  of  respect ;  but  he  steadily  declined  the  invitations  of 

OoDstantine  and  his  sons  to  court.    In  351,  at  the  age  of  100,  ho 

^ipeared  for  the  second  and  last  time  at  Alexandria,  to  support 

Athaoasias.    His  emaciated  form,  wrapx)ed  in  his  sheepskin  mantle, 

fkuck  heathens  as  well  as  Christians  like  a  visitor  from  another 

vorld,  and  he  converted  more  heretics  and  pagans  than  the  Church 

liad  won  in  a  whole  year.     The  same  zeal  against  heresy  animated 

the  whole  body  of  the  monks,  who  "forsook  the  wilderness  in 

iwanns  whenever  orthodoxy  was  in  danger,  and  went  in  long  pro- 

'  This  implies  two  things,  which  throw  light  on  the  alleged  ecclesias- 
tical miracles :  first,  that  the  power  which  Anthony  seemed  to  use  was 
always  invoked  hy  prayer ;  and  secondly,  that  the  prayer  was  not  always 
followed  by  the  miracle.  The  latter  is  a  crucial  test  of  distinction  from  a 
real  miracle  (not  a  special  providence),  which  is  a  distinct  proof  and  at- 
testation that  he  who  works  it  is  endowed  with  power  from  God.  Apply 
this  test  to  the  miracles  of  Christ,  and  imagine  Him  praying  that  the  man 
sick  of  the  palsy  might  take  up  his  bed  and  walk,  and  the  man  lying  as 
helpless  as  before  I 
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cessions  with  wax  tapers  and  responsive  singing  through  the  stieeb, 
or  appeared  at  the  councils  to  contend  for  the  orthodox  faith  witii 
all  the  energy  of  fanaticism,  often  even  with  physical  force.**  ^ 

Anthony  died  in  356,  at  the  age  of  105,  having  charged  the  tiro 
disciples,  who  had  tended  him  in  his  last  years,  to  hury  his  hody 
witliout  embalmment  and  to  keep  the  place  of  his  sepulture  secret. 
But  his  bones  were  discovered  (miraculously,  it  is  said)  in  the  reign 
of  Justinian  (561),  and  translated  to  Alexandria,  to  Gonstantinqile, 
and  finally  to  Vienna  (Vienne)  in  Graul,  where  they  wrought  g;nifc 
cures  during  an  epidemic  of  the  skin  disease,  which  is  hence  called 
St.  Antbonv's  Fire. 

§  16.  The  influence  of  the  Life  of  St  Anthony,  written  by  Atk- 
nasius,  was  deeply  felt  throughout  the  Church.  Chrysostom  recom- 
mended the  book,  and  it  decided  Augustine's  final  renunciation  of 
the  world.  The  example  and  fame  of  Anthony  caused  a  rapid 
spread  of  monasticism,  which  was  regarded  as  having  taken  the 
place  of  martyrdom  as  the  surest  way  to  renown  on  earth  and 
eternal  reward  in  heaven.*  In  Egypt  especially,  the  nuniher  of 
monks  in  the  solitary  cells  and  in  the  monasteries  is  said  to  have 
ei|ualled  the  ]X)puIation  of  the  cities.  The  system  spread  qnioklf 
to  other  countries.  In  the  wilderness  of  Gaza,  HiLABioy,  the 
disciple  of  Anthony,  was  revered  as  the  father  of  the  Syrian  Anchorets, 
but  to  escape  his  admirers,  who  are  reckoned  at  the  number  of 
10,000,  ho  retired  successively  to  Sicily,  Dalmatia,  and  Cypntt, 
where  he  died  in  371.     His  Life  was  written  by  Jerome. 

We  cannot  hero  follow  the  various  developments  of  the  hennit 
life,  ever  seeking  new  forms  of  retirement  and  mortification,  which 
culminated  in  the  next  century  in  the  strange  practice  of  the 
StyUtce »  or  "  Pillar  Saints,"  of  whom  the  first  was  St.  Symon 
Stylites.  This  shepherd  boy  of  the  border  between  Syria  and 
Cilicia  entered  a  cloister  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  where  he  is  said  to 
have  fasted  during  the  whole  forty  days  of  Lent  for  twenty-six  suc- 
cessive years.  The  extravagant  forms  of  his  self-inflicted  penance 
at  last  caused  his  dismissal  from  the  cloister,  and  he  lived  as  a  hermit 
on  a  mountain  with  an  iron  chain  upon  his  feet,  visited  by  admiring 
tlirongs,  with  an  ostentation  of  self-sacrifice  which  contrasts  strongly 
with  the  spirit  of  St.  Anthony.'*    At  length  ho  retired  (in  a.d.  423) 

^  Schaff,  vol.  ii.  p.  185. 

^  Sec  the  conclusion  of  Athnnasius's  Life  of  Anthony ;  Schaff,  vol.  i.  p.  1B9. 

"  :Sti;A.it9}s  (pi.  aif  from  (ttSAos,  a  pillar).  Gieseler  points  out  a  heathen 
precedent  for  this  form  of  asceticism  in  the  ^ctkKafiams  of  Syria,  who 
are  mentioned  by  Lucian  (de  Dea  Syria,  28,  29). 

*  Various  stories  are  told  of  Symeon's  conflicts  with  spiritual  pride,  and 
the  famous  monk,  Nilus,  of  Mount  Sinai,  makes  a  keen  application  to  him 
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>litary  place  two  days'  journey  (somo  forty  miles)  cast  of 
h,  where  ho  lived  for  thirty-six  years  on  the  siiiiimit  of  a 
the  height  of  which  was  raised  from  time  t<i  time  to  bring 
earer  to  heaven  as  he  approached  ix^rfcction.  "Here  hv 
never  lie  nor  sit,  but  only  stand  or  lean  upon  a  ]i08t  (or 
r),  or  devoutly  bow ;  in  which  last  jxxiture  be  almost  touclic<l 
t  with  his  head — so  flexible  had  his  back  been  made  by 
.  A  spectator  once  counted  in  one  day  no  less  tban  1244 
BDufiexions  of  the  saint  before  the  Almighty,  and  then  gave 
mting.  He  wore  a  covering  of  the  skins  of  beasts,  and  a 
about  bis  neck.     Even  the  Holy  Sacrament  he  took  upon  his 

01  his  height  of  perpetual  suffering  he  s^wke  to  the  curious 
Imiring  crowds  with  friendliness,  mildness,  and  love,  prcacheil 
a  day,  wrought  miracles,  converted  thousands  of  heathenM, 
stained  the  admiration  and  became  the  counsellor  of  the  kings 
via  and  the  Emperors  Theodosius  XL,  Marcian,  and  Leo.  Tlic 
ssion  made  upon  his  fellow-Christians  is  testified  by  the  great 
^historian  and  commentator,  Tlieodorct,  who  ends  his  account 
meon  with  the  words :  "  Should  the  saint  live  longer,  he  may 
0  greater  wonders,  for  he  is  a  universal  ornament  iiii<l  honour 
igion."  Symeon  died  in  459,  of  a  long-concealed  ulcer,  in  the 
Plinth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  metropolitan 
jh  of  Antioch.* 

.7.  The  ccencbite  or  social  form  of  monasticism  also  sprang  up 
ypt  about  the  middle  of  this  century.  Its  founder,  or  at  least 
ret  r^ulator,  was  Pachomius,  who  attained  a  fame  scarcely 
d  to  that  of  Anthony.  He  also  was  bom  in  the  Thebald,  but 
ithen  parents,  about  292.    While  serving  in  the  army  of 

lis  followers  the  pillar  saints,  of  the  text,  "  He  that  exalteth  himself 
be  abased."  (Gieseler,  ii.  2,  p.  246  ;  Schaff,  vol.  ii.  p.  195.) 
shaff,  vol.  ii.  p.  192.  "  The  first  pillar,  which  he  himself  erected,  and 
ieh  he  lived  four  years,  was  6  cubits  high  ;  the  second,  12  ;  the  third 
lie  fourth,  which  the  peo^^le  erected  for  him,  and  on  which  he  spent 
fryean,  was  36,  according  to  Theodoret — others  say  40  cubits.  Th<; 
18  only  three  feet  in  diameter :  it  probably  had  a  railing,  however, 
ieh  he  could  lean  in  sleep  or  exhaustion ;  so,  at  least,  these  pillars 
awn  in  pictures.  Food  was  carried  up  to  the  ])illar  saints  by  their 
M  op  a  ladder."  The  well-known  poem  of  Tennyson  gives  a  fine 
lary  view  of  the  saint's  experience  and  self-communing. 
mong  the  later  Stylites  may  be  mentioned  Daniel  (o&.  490)  near 
Atinople,  and  Symeon  the  Younger  (o6.  592)  in  Syria.  The  practice 
fc  entirely  die  out  in  the  East  till  the  twelfth  century.  In  the  West  it 
no  favour,  the  only  known  example  being  that  recorded  by  Gregory 
irSi  of  a  saint  who  lived  a  long  time  on  a  pillar  near  Treves,  but 
lown  at  the  command  of  his  bishop  and  retired  to  a  cloister. 
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liliixiniin,  he  was  won  to  Christianity  by  the  kiudnessof  the  GhiistJiu 
at  Thebes.  After  spending  several  years  as  a  disciple  of  the  hemiit 
Pahoinun,  he  was  directed  in  a  vision  to  found  a  society  of  moob 
on  the  island  of  Tabennse,  in  the  Nile,  which  became  the  type  of  ill 
such  communities  in  Egypt  (325).  Before  the  death  of  Fachomio^ 
in  348,  the  society  numbered  eight  or  nine  cloisters  in  the  Thebdd, 
with  3000  (some  say  7000)  members,  a  number  which  grew  in  the 
course  of  a  century  to  50,CKX).  The  life  in  all  these  cloisten  m  I 
regulated  by  "  the  rule  of  St.  Pachomius,"  which  Jerome  tnuuUted  « 
into  Latin.  "  The  formal  reception  into  the  society  was  preceded  by 
a  three  years'  probation.  Kigid  vows  were  not  yet  enjoined.  Witk 
spiritual  exercises  manual  labour  was  united:  agriculture,  IxMfc- 
building,  basket-making,  mat  and  coverlet  weaving,  by  which  tk6 
monks  not  only  earned  their  own  living,  but  also  supported  the  poor 
and  the  sick.  They  were  divided,  according  to  the  grade  of  tiidr 
(iscctic  piety,  into  four-and-twenty  classes,  named  by  the  letten  of 
the  Greek  alphabet.  They  lived  three  in  a  cell  They  ate  ia 
common,  but  in  strict  silence,  and  with  the  face  covered.  Tbef 
miidc  known  their  wants  by  signs.  The  sick  were  treated  viA 
csi»ccial  care.  On  Saturday  and  Sunday  the  monks  partook  of  tbi 
Communion.  Pachomius,  as  abbot  or  archimandrite,  took  the  orff* 
sight  of  the  whole ;  each  cloister  having  a  separate  superior  and  *  , 
Kteward.  Pachomius  also  established  a  cloistor  of  nuns  for  In 
sister,  whom  he  never  admitted  to  his  presence  when  she  wonid 
visit  him,  sending  her  word  that  she  should  be  content  to  knW 
that  ho  was  still  alive."  ^  Such  was  the  influence  of  this  profesSDi 
of  a  higher  life  on  the  natural  affections. 

The  coenobite  as  well  as  the    anchoret  form  of  monastkioi  j 
spread  rapidly  over  the  East,  and  was  favoured  by  some  of  the  moit 
eminent  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  notably  by  Basil  the  GBiit" 
in  Pontus  and  Cappadocia.    Basil  drew  up  an  improved  monntfe 
rule,  which  was  translated  by  Rufinus  into  Latin :  it  was  aooeptei 
by  about  80,000  monks  before  Basil's  death  (379).    Basil  madehii 
monasteries  centres  of  education :  he  and  his  friend  Gregory  we» 
the  first  to  unite  scientific  theological  studies  with  the  aaoetio 
exercises  of  solitude.'    These  leaders  found  worthy  sacoesBOTS  in 
the  following  century  in  the  Abbot  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  and  the 
elder  Nilus  (a  pupil  of  Chrysostom),  who  founded  a  monastery  on 
Sinai.     TTiis  and  the  monasteries  of  Nitria  in  Egypt  have  become 
famous  for  the  treasures  of  biblical  and  patristic  literature  which 
they  preserved  to  be  discovered  in  our  own  times.    The  monks  of 

»  Schaff,  vol,  ii.  p.  197.  «  See  Chap.  XHI.  §  3. 

^  Of  St.  Jerome's  enthusia!»tic  sup|>ort  of  monasticism,  both  in  the  Ea^t 
and  West,-  we  have  to  speak  more  fully  in  the  next  chapter. 
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SsDBi  often  soffered  from  the  Saraoens,  to  whom  they  i)rcachod ;  and 
one  of  their  most  bloody  persecations  (in  873)  is  related  by  tho 
nxmk  Ammonins.^ 

The  fiEmatical  excesses  and  doctrinal  aberrations  of  zcnlots  for 
nonasticism  gave  birth  to  new  sects  and  incurred  tho  censure  of 
cerenil  local  synods.  The  most  important  of  these  was  held  at 
Qmgra,  in  Paphlagonia  (probably  between  362  and  370)  against 
the  extreme  views  of  Enstathius,  bishop  of  Sebaste  in  Phrygia,  and 
the  first  founder  of  monasteries  in  Gappadocia  and  Armenia.  Tho 
■ynod  not  only  condemned  his  refusal  to  communicate  with  married 
piests,  bat  gave  a  decided  voice  against  the  exaltation  of  celibacy 
■8  a  state  of  peculiar  holiness. 

§  18.  In  the  West,  the  spirit  of  monasticism  ^\'as  first  diffused  by 

the  Tisits  of  Athanasius  when  an  exile,  in  which  he  was  accom- 

pinied  by  two  eminent  Egyptian  monks,  Ammonius  and  Isidore, 

•■  well  as  through  the  impression  made  by  his  Life  of  Anthony. 

(SoiiterB  were  founded  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  and  in  the 

niined  temples  of  the  city  itself,  whence  the  system  spread  over  Italy 

lod  the  islands  and  rocky  islets  of  the  Mediterranean.   Instead  of  the 

WBtal  virgins  Borne  had  convents'  of  nuns,  among  the  first  of  whom 

vag  MarcelUna,  sister  of  Ambrose,  who  himself  founded  a  monastery 

St  iniaD,  and  inculcated  celibacy.    His  pupil  Augustine  led,  with 

i»  clergy,  a  life  of  voluntary  poverty  and  celibacy,  which  made  his 

episcopal  residence  -at  Hippo  a  sort  of  monastery.'    But  he  was 

ttmest  in  condemning  the  vagrant  begging  monks,  and  he  wrote  a 

■pedal  treatise  i^inst  the  monastic  aversion  to  labour.^    The  duty 

of  work,  as  well  as  contemplation,  which  was  inculcated  by  tho 

ieiders  of  monasticism  in  the  East,  was  carried  out  more  consistently 

in  the  West.    Here  we  find  no  such  fanatics  of  asceticism  as  tho 

pillar  saints.    The  monastic  communities  occupied  themselves  with 

agricolture  and  other  forms  of  labour,  with  literature  and  education, 

and— -what  was  their  great  glory  —  the  diffusion  of  Christianity 

ind  civilization  among  the  barbarians. 

The  more  fervent  Oriental  monasticism  had  its  chief  Western 
representative  in  St.  Martin,  who  has  already  been  noticed  for  his 

'  Combefis.  Illustrium  Chriati  Martyrum  lecti  triumphi.     Par.  1660. 

*  The  two  words  monastery  and  convent  were  originally  and  long  used 
in  their  proper  sense  for  '*  an  abode  of  solitaries,"  and  an  "  assembly  " 
or  "  eommunity  "  of  the  same,  without  the  distinction  which  now  com- 
monly restricts  the  former  to  a  community  of  monks,  and  the  latter  to 
one  of  ntms.  The  word  convent,  especially,  has  been  used  for  both  down 
to  a  recent  period. 

*  He  speaks  of  it  as  a  monasterium  clericorum.    See  Chap.  XIV.  §  5. 

*  De  Opere  Monachontm.  Thus,  too,  Cassian  says,  "  A  working  monk 
is  plagued  by  one  devil,  an  inactive  one  by  a  host." 

X  2 
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intemixjrate  zeal  in  destroying  heathen  temples  and  his  arroganoe 
in  maiutainiug  his  episcoi)al  dignity.    He  was  bom  in  Pannonia,  of 
pagan  parents,  educated  in  Italy,  and  served  three  years  as  a  soldier, 
against  his  will,  under  Constantius  and  Julian.    Having  been  bap- 
tized in  his  eighteenth  year,  he  lived  as  a  hermit  in  Italy,  aod 
after^vards  founded  the  first  monastery  in  Gaul,  near  Poitien. 
Having  been  elected  bishop,  against  his  wish,  by  the  unammoas 
voice  of  the  people  of  Tours,  he  maintained  his  monastic  life  at  the 
head  of  a  new  monastery  of  eighty  monks  on  the  opposite  adc  of 
the  Loire.      Martin  possessed  little  education^  but  great  n&tonl 
eloquence,  unwearied  activity,  and  fervid  zeal,  combined  with  Dttnnl 
kindness  and  gentleness.     "  No  one  ever  saw  him  angry,  or  gloomy, 
or  merry:  ever  the  same,  with  a  countenance  full  of  heavenly 
serenity,  he  seemed  to  be  raised  above  the  infirmities  of  man  :"— 
such  is  the  character  drawn  by  his  biographer,  Sulpiclus  Severn, 
who  places  him  above  all  the  monks  of  the  East.    Like  them,  be 
had  personal  conflicts  with  the  devil,  and  wrought  miraculoQi 
cures ;  but  he  surpassed  them  all  in  thrice  raising  the  dead  to  lifie. 
lie  died  in  397  or  400 ;  and  his  tomb  became  one  of  tbe  cbief 
shrines  of  pilgrimage  in  Gaul.    From  his  example  monastidsm 
spread  rapidly  through  Southern  Gaul,  where  his  most  eminent 
successors  were  John  Cassian  (o&.  432),  an  ascetic  writer  who 
founded  two  cloisters  for  men  and  women  at  Massilia  (MarseHk)] 
and  St.  Honoratus,  bishop  of  Aries  (from  426),  who  founded  the 
monastery  which  bore  his  name  on  the  island  of  Lerina,^  and  whidi 
soon  produced  the  famous  Vincentius   Lerinensis  (St.  Vincent  of 
Ijcrins,  oh.  cir.  450),  who,  though  himself  a  semi-Pelagian,  laid  down 
the  great  test  of  Catholic  truth  which  has  been  accepted  by  the 
Church  of  Rome — antiquity,  imiversality,  and  common  Qonsent* 

The  great  development  of  Western  monasticism  by  St.  Benedict 
of  Nursia,  the  founder  of  the  Benedictine  order,  belongs  also  to  tbe 
end  of  the  fifth  century  and  the  early  part  of  the  sixth.' 

*  Now  St,  Hoiioratj  one  of  the  two  Lcrins  Tales  off  the  co.ist  of  the  ViV 
department. 

^  In  his  Commonitorium,  wiitten  under  the  feigned  name  of  Peregrinw> 
His  famous  canon — "  In  ipsa  item  Catholica  Ecclesia  magnopere  cnrandiiin 
est,  ut  id  tencamus  quod  ubique,  quod  semper,  quod  ab  omniOta  creditam 
est" — appears  to  have  been  originally  aimed  against  the  doctrines  uT 
Augustine,  in  defence  of  the  semi-Pelagian  heresy.  There  seems  no  safficieni 
rciison  to  doubt  that  Vincent  of  Lerins  was  the  author  of  the  ObjectioMi 
Vincentiance,  which  place  the  doctrine  of  predestination  in  the  mwt 
odious  light. 

'  See  Chap.  XVII.  The  opposition  to  celibacy,  monasticism,  and  other 
prevailing  tendencies  of  the  ag^,  '^WV  \><t  "W«\.  tQ;u«A<i\«isjSL  va.  connection  with 
the  general  review  of  these  three  eeii\.>xx\w  ^^m\/\n -'^\>j. 
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{L  Oentn]  Charactei  of  the  Kicene  sod  pMt-Niceiie  Fathfra.  %  2.  Th« 
SrMb — EusBBIHB  op  Cesabea  —  Hia  life,  theological  \ievs,  and 
iMnisg — Hu  Chroaicit,  £ecleiiatiical  Bittory,  and  other  works.  §  3. 
n*  thna  great  Cappadoiians — BaBh.  the  Qqeat,  of  Caisaroa,  a  fellow- 
rtodent  with  GregoTj  Naziaazen  and  Julian — His  clasuical  learniiig  aa<l 
n£oenent — Hia  monaatic  retieat :  joined  by  Gregory — The  PhSocalui — 
BaiU  made  Bishop  of  Caiaaraa — His  Hospital — He  opposes  theArian  leal 
gf  Valmi  —  His  theological  liberality  —  His  wurka  and  Liturgy.  §4. 
GsBOOBr  Ntssen,  brother  of  Basil,  and  also  a  monk — Bishop  of  Nyesa — 
Hiiorthodoi  lea!  and  works,  §  5.  Greoobt  Sazianzen — His  early  life  . 
tad  atodiea — Friendship  with  Basil,  and  antagoDism  to  Julian — Retreat 
with  Basil  in  Pontua—Biahop  of  Sasima— Alienation  from  Basil— Bishop 
ef  Naiianioa  —  His  labours  against  Arianism  at  Conatantinople  and 
retirement  to  an  ascetic  life— His  Orations  and  Poems.  §  6.  DiDrMUs 
Itf  AlexAHDBU,  laat  head  of  the  Catechetical  School,  |  7.  JOHK 
CbbtsobtOM — Hia  early  lite,  monastic  retreat,  nad  work  at  Aatioch — 
Uada  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  —  His  oppojition  to  the  Empress 
Endoiia,  exile  and  death — His  Homilies  and  Lilvrg'j.  g  8.  Epiphaniub 
0»  Cytruh — His  orthodox  zeal  and  great  learning — ^His  three  Ijooks 
against  Heieaiea— Hia  Weights  and  Measures,  and  other  works.  S  9' 
CTBlIi  OF  Jerdsaleji — His  great  Catechetical  Work.  §  10.  Ephesji 
Stbus — Hia  hermit  life,  adorned  by  legcnda — His  Commentariei,  Homi- 
StB  ami  roem^—iSerit  and  fame  of  his  Hymns.  §  11.  -Lottn  Writers — 
LAOTASTIUS—Hia  Life  and  Style— His  Dicine  /nstiiutes— Uw  BwAtVUsX 


{  L  Tbe  Kicene  and  pcst-Siceoe  age  was  peculiarly  rich  i 
aDil  nriters  who  are  distingniahed  for  wide  learning  and  li 
rity  as  thnJogians.  Their  diacostdoiis  and  writdngs  broi^l: 
debated  qnestions  of  doctrine  and  diMnpline  to  a  Bettlen 
was  generally  accepted  by  the  Church,  and  so  fixed  thi 
type  of  orthodoxy,  "  They  are  jnstly  called  Fathen  of  th 
they  belong  lo  ChristeDdom  without  distinction  of  denomi 
AVith  a  few  exceptions  in  favour  of  eminent  heathens, 
that  "they  monopolized  all  the  learning  and  eloques 
declining  Soman  Empire,  and  made  it  sabfieirient  to  tin 
Christianity  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations ."  ' 
'  S  2.  Foremost  among  the  Greeka  stands  the  spiritoal 
ConalAntiue,  Euseucb  of  Csbasea,'  who  is  often  called 
of  Chnrch  history,  and  tbe  Christian  Herodotus.  Bonk 
or  270,  probably  in  Palestine,  he  was  educated  at  Ai 
Ca'Sfirea,  where  he  formed  a  close  friendship  with  tt 
presbyter  Pamphilus,  who  had  collected  a  large  library  ai 
n  theolc^ical  school,  in  which  Eusebius  taught  for  a  1 
"iSach  of  his  study  was  given  to  the  writir^  of  Origen 
Pamphilus  was  so  devoted  an  admirer,  that  he  had'  t 
most  of  bis  works  with  his  own  hand.*  After  the 
Pamphilus,  Eusebius  travelled  to  Tyre  and  Egypt, 
attained  the  rank  of  a  confessor  by  his  iminisomnei 
Diocletian  persecntion.    About  315,  or  later,  he  was  eloc 
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iahopric  of  GaBsarea,  which  he  held  till  hin  death  in  340 ;  having 

kodesdy  declined  the  patriarchate  of  Autioch  in  331. 

We  haye  seen  the  place  ho  held  and  the  i>art  he  tuok  in  the 

ionncil  of  Kicaea,  where  he  proposed,  in  acconlance  with  the  views 

f  Gonstantine,  a  less  decided  Creed  than  that  which  the  Conncil 

dopted  and  which  he  somewhat  reluctantly  signed, reserving;  his  own 

oterpretation.    His  want  of  sympathy  with  the  extreme  orthodox 

Xffty  was  shown  more  strongly  when  lie  took  })art  in  the  Synod  of 

Fyre,  which  deposed  Athanasius  (335) ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 

bis  JScdesiastical  History  closes  with  the  victory  of  Constantino 

o?er  Lidnius  (324),  without  any  notice  of  the  Arian  controversy. 

'BiB  charge  of  his  secret  leaning  to  Arianism  has  been  made  and 

Aipated  by  many  writers,  ancient  and  modern;^  but  the  truth 

nems  to  be  that  the  whole  controversy  was  distasteful  to  him,  and 

that  he  never  came  to  a  definite  conclusion  on  the  subtleties  in- 

Toived  in  the  debate.    His  mental  attitude  has  been  well  descrilx  d 

u  that  of  ^indecision  and  doctrinal  latitudinarianism,  not  unfro- 

qoent  in  historians,  who  become  familiar  with  a  vast  variety  of 

opinioiis  in  different  ages  and  countries.**'     The  like  pliancy  of 

mind  was  seen  in  the  readiness  of  Eusebius  to  play  the  courtier  to 

C(Hi8tantine,  who  showed  him  high  respect  and  confidence ;  but  it 

nuut  be  recorded  to  the  honour  of  Eusebius,  that  ho  never  used  the 

Emptor's  fisivour  for  his  own  private  ends. 

The  great  distinction  of  Eusebius  in  literature  and  theology  is  tlie 
videsoope  of  his  learning,  which  embraced  the  whole  range  of  Greek 
literature,  heathen  as  well  as  Christian ;  but  with  little  power  of 
critical  judgment.    Its  most  useful  fruit  is  his  famous  Chronicle,^ 

'  Ooing  to  the  first  contemporary  authority,  we  find  that  Athanasius 
Mrer  charges  Eusebius  with  Arianism,  or  even  semi- Arianism,  but  gives 
Urn  full  credit  for  having  really  abandoned,  at  the  Council,  the  opinions 
ii  fiironr  of  Arius  which  he  had  held  up  to  that  time.  For  the  authori- 
tiei  on  both  sides,  and  a  discussion  of  the  whole  question,  sec  Dr.  Samuel 
Lee's  Preliminary  Dissertation  to  his  translation  of  the  Theophdnia  frou  t\n\ 
Sjriac  (pp.  zziv.-zcix.),  and  Schaff,  vol.  iii.  p.  874.  Dr.  Lee's  conclusion 
I,  **  that  Eusebius  was  no  Arian ;  and  that  the  same  reasoning  must  prove 
Jiat  he  was  no  semi-Arian ;  that  he  did  in  no  degree  partake  of  the  eiTor 
>f  Qrigen,  ascribed  to  him  so  positively  and  so  groundlessly  by  Photius." 

«  SchaflT,  vol.  iii.  p.  875. 

•  The  title  of  the  Greek  original  (which  is  only  preserved  in  the  ex- 
racts  embodied  in  the  works  of  later  chronographers,  especially  SyncuIIus) 
ras  Xpoyucuy  KfU'6v(av  vcana^air^  itrropia  (Hieron.  de  Vir,  lUiLst.  81) ; 
hat  of  Jerome's  Latin  version  is  Chronica  Eusehii,  s.  Canones  lIistori(s 
JnieeraoBf  Hieronymo  interprete.  The  Armenian  translation,  recently  dis- 
orered  at  Constantinople,  was  published  (with  the  Greek  fragments  and  a 
ifttin  translation)  in  two  editions,  by  Mai  and  Zohrab,  Milan,  1818  (and 
gain  in  Mai's  Script,  Vet.  Nov.  Coll,  vol.  viii.  Komaj,  ISSS"),  Bttnl  li-^j 
.  Baptist  Aucber,  Venet.  1818;  also  in  Migne's  compVeU  t\\\AQW  csl 
'asebias,  vol,  L 


the  year  378.   Jerome  also  translated  the  Ono7nastic(m  of  I 
a  description  of  the  places  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  * 

The  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Eusebius,  from  the  birth  ( 
to  the  victory  of  Constantino  over  Licinins  (a.d.  324),  \ 
merit  in  historical  iDerspective,  critical  judgment,  or  litera 
But  it  is  of  very  high  value  as  a  careful  collection  of  fieu 
more  for  its  abundant  extracts  from  original  authorities, 
which  are  now  lost ;  and,  above  all,  it  stands  alone  as  the 
liistory  of  the  first  three  centuries,  for  all  the  ancient 
historians  begin  where  Eusebius  leaves  off.  The  time  was 
chosen — just  when  the  great  struggle  with  heathenism  w 
end,  and  the  Church  was  settled  under  a  Christian  Empen 
review  of  the  history  which  lay  within  the  moderate  space 
centuries — less  than  five  lives  of  ordinary  duration — ^ai 
much  of  it  was  fresh  in  living  memory,  by  an  author  who 
the  library  at  Caesarea  and  in  the  imperial  archives,  had  i 
documents  of  the  highest  authority  and  value. 

His  Life  of  Constantine  is  justly  described  by  th< 
historian  Socrates  as  a  panegyrical  oration  rather  than  an 
history;  and  a  still  higher  flight  of  flattery  is  reachec 
Eulogy  which  Eusebius  delivered  on  the  thirtieth  anni^ 
the  Emperor's  reign.  A  third  contribution  to  church  1 
his  tract  on  the  Martyrs  of  Palestine,  In  his  apolc^et 
Eusebius  brings  his  wide  range  of  learning  to  support  tb< 
Christianity.  His  Frceparatio  Evangdica^  in  fifteen  bool 
takes  the  refutation  of  heathenism  from  Greek  literature.  1 
has  a  high  secondary  value  for  its  fragments  of  and  refe 
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the  reception  of  tho  evidence  whicli  is  given  in  liis  Demonnf ratio 
Evangdica^  in  twenty  books,  of  which  only  ten  arc  extant,  contain- 
ing argnments  chiefly  from  tho  Old  Testament,  and  aiMn'ssiil 
principally  to  the  Jews.     Both  works  were  written  lieforo  a.d.  32-1. 
The  resalts  of  the  vast  stores  of  learning  gathcnnl  in  tlicsi*  two  works 
are  presented  in  a  popular  form  in  the  five  1xx)ks  of  tho  Theiiphania, 
or  Divine  Manifestation  of  Ghrisfj  of  which  fniinnents  only  wen* 
known  till  the  year  1839,  when  a  complete  Syriac  vcrsinn  was  dis- 
eovered  by  Mr.  Tattam  in  a  Nitrian  monastery,  and  is  now  in  tlie 
British  Museum.*    Tlie  discourse  Affainst  IJ/mtclHs  is  a  reply  to  tlio 
ittempt  to  set  up  Apullonius  of  Tyana  against  Jc-^ns  Christ.^  Tlnn* 
tro  but  two  dogmatic  works  of  Eusebius,  of  little   imiv>rtanr(', 
AgaiMt  MareeRus   and  U})on  the  Church   ThecHtHfij  (also  a«;ainst 
Kticellns),  in  favour  of  tho  hypostatical  existence  of  the  Son.     Ho 
wrote  Commentaries  on   Isaiah,  the  Psahns,  and  Luke,  in  tho 
lUegorical  spirit  of  Origcn,  but  without  liis  Hebrew  learning. 

I  8.  The  province  of  Cappadocia  produced  three  of  the  greatest 

li^ts  of  this  age,  in  Basil  and  the  two  Gregorics.     Basil,^  sur- 

ntmed  the  Gbeat,  was  bom  about  329,  of  wealthy  and  ])ions 

pmnta,  at  Gsesarea,  the  capital  of  the  province.     His  father,  who 

m  a  riietoiidan,  trained  him  in  learning  up  to  tho  age  of  eighteen, 

>nd  then  sent  him  to  study  at  Constantinople,  where  Basil  enjoyed 

tlie  teaching  and  friendship  of  Libanius.     He  afterwards  spent  five 

yeire  (351-355)  studying  rhetoric,  mathematics,  and  philosophy  at 

Athens,  where  among  his  fellow-pupils  were  his  friend  Gregory  of 

IfuianzQS,  and  Julian,  the  future  Emperor.     Gregory  tells  ns  how 

Be  and  Basil  resisted  tho  allurements  of  the  cit}^  of  which  they 

knew  only  two  streets, — the  one  to  the  church,  tho  other  to  tlio 

'  It  was  edited  by  Dr.  Samuel  Lee  (Lond.  1842),  who  also  published  nn 
Eoglith  translation,  with  a  valuable  essay  in  vindication  of  the  orthodoxy 
iBd  prophetical  views  of  Eusebius  (Cambridge,  1843).     The  work  is  gcn(>- 
nllj  regarded  as  an  epitome  of  the  two  preceding ;  but  Dr.  Lee  considers 
that  it  was  composed  before  them,  as  a  general  and  popular  discussion  of 
the  whole  qaestion,  "  and  that  the  other  two,  illustrating,  as  they  generally 
do^  Kime  particular  points  only — argued  in  order  in  our  work — were  re- 
served  for  the  reading  and  occasional  writing  of  our  author  during  a 
eonddenible  number  of  years,  as  well  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  mind 
u  for  the  general  reading  of  the  learned."  '  See  Chap.  V.  §  14. 

*  BaffiXitUs  and  Bcur^Xios :  Basilius.  Of  the  other  Biisils,  from  whom 
he  was  distinguished  by  his  title  of  "  the  Great,"  the  following  deserve 
mention : — (1)  Another  Cappadocian,  the  semi-Arian  bishop  of  Ancyra  (33G- 
360).  (2)  Basil  of  Cilicia  (about  A.D.  500),  who  wrote  a  lost  History  of 
the  Church  (Phot.  Bibliotk.  Cod.  42).  (3)  Bishop  of  Scleucia,  in  Isauria 
(448-458  and  onwards),  who  took  both  sides  alternately  in  the  Kutychian 
controversy.  His  works  are  published  with  those  of  Gregory  Thauma- 
turgus,  in  the  Paris  edition  of  1G22. 
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schools.  Ascetic  as  he  became,  Basil  vindicates  the  stady  of  Greek 
literature,  when  pursued  in  subjection  to  the  higher  objects  of  the 
Christian  life  ;  and  both  his  works  and  those  of  Gregory  are  fall  of 
classic  refinement,  blended  with  the  winning  but  serious  SfHrit  of 
Christianity,  especially  in  dwelling  upon  the  beauties  of  nature^  the 
great  wonders  of  Creation,  and  the  goodness  of  its  Author.^ 

After  teaching  rhetoric  for  some  time  in  his  native  city,  Basil 
was  attracted  (360)  by  the  fame  of  the  monastic  life  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  recluses  of  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt ;  which  ended  in  hii 
dividing  his  property  to  the  poor,  and  withdrawing  to  a  retreat  in  the 
mountain  region  of  Pontus,  near  the  cloister  to  which  his  moiher 
and  sister  had  retired.  A  letter  to  his  friend  Gregory  gives  i 
description  of  the  romantic  beauty  of  the  spot,  which  oontittti 
strikinurly  with  the  desert  abodes  of  the  Egyptian  monks.  He  priM 
its  solitude  as  its  chief  charm ;  but  in  a  second  letter  he  makes  thii 
confession,  '^  I  have  well  forsaken  my  residence  in  the  city  ai  the 
source  of  a  thousand  evils,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  fomhe 
myself ; "  and  he  adds  the  quaint  but  striking  compariBon  of 
himself  to  a  traveller  who,  suffering  from  sea-sickness  in  a  laip 
shi]),  gets  out  into  a  small  skiff  only  to  keep  the  dizziness  and 
nausea.  Still  he  retains  his  confidence  in  solitude,  celibacy  ud 
ascetic  discipline,  seclusion  from  business  and  occupation  in  pny* 
and  sacred  study,  as  the  necessary  means  of  taming  passion  ud 
attaining  the  devout  quietude  of  the  soul.  Basil  induced  Gregflny 
to  join  him  in  this  retreat,  where  the  two  Mends  made  a  oollectioii 
of  extracts  from  Origen,  entitled  FhiloccUiay  which  is  still  extant, 
and  drew  up  some  Bules,  which  had  a  greatjnfluence  in  exteodiDg^ 
as  well  as  regulating,  the  monastic  life. 

They  were  soon  called  from  their  retreat,  to  combat  the  revinl 
of  the  Arian  heresy  under  Valens.  In  364  Basil  reluctantly  received 
ordination  as  a  presbyter,  and  in  370  he  was  elected  Bishop  of 
Caesarea  and  Metropolitan  of  Cappadocia,  where  he  had  fifty  ooontiy 
bishops  under  him.  Here  he  maintained  his  voluntary  poverty  and 
ascetic  life,  though  always  sickly,  eating  bread,  salt,  and  heAa, 
and  wearing  but  one  threadbare  garment.  He  personally  tended 
the  sick  and  poor,  and  founded  near  CsBsarea  the  splendid  hoepitali 

*  The  testimony  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt  to  this  spirit  in  etflj 
Christianity  is  especially  valuable : — "  The  tendency  of  Chiistian  senti- 
ment was  to  prove  from  the  universal  order  and  the  beauty  of  nature  the 
greatness  and  goodness  of  the  Creator ;''  and  he  illustrates  the  effBct  ef 
this  tendency  from  the  glowing  and  sympathetic  descriptions  of  nature, 
found  first  in  the  apologist  Minucius  Felix,  and  afterwards  in  Basil  (for 
whom  he  had  "  long  entertained  a  special  predilection  '*),  in  Gregory  of 
Kyssa,  and  Chrysostom.  (^•u.xQ\io\^\?a  Koswos^'^^l*  Iv,  ig^,  27,  foil.,  quoted 
bf  Schaff,  vol.  iii.  p.  897.) 
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ealled  after  him  BcuUias^  chiefly  for  lepers,  T^-ho  were  then  trcatoil 

tt  outcasts^  but  whom  he  did  not  fear  to  kitts.     A  noble  iiiHtance  of 

Christiaa  heroism,  founded  on  a  calm  estimate  of  "  aught  this  world 

eui  threaten  or  indulge,*'  is  furnished  by  his  reply  to  the  threats 

under  which  the  Emperor  demanded  the  submission  of  the  province; 

to  Arianism.    The  prefects  of  Yalcns  threateneil  the  Archbishop 

with  confiscation,  banishment,    and  death.     "Nothing  more?'* 

iqoined  Basil :  "  Not  one  of  these  things  touches  me.     His  property 

eaonot  be  forfeited,  who  has  none.    Banishment  1  know  not,  fur  I 

am  restricted  to  no  place,  and  am  the  guest  of  God,  to  whom  the 

vhole  earth  belongs.    For  martyrdom  I  am  unfit ;  but  death  is  a 

bene&ctor  to  me,  for  it  sends  me  all  the  quicker  to  God,  in  whom 

I  IItq  and  move :  I  am  also  in  great  part  already  dead,  and  have  been 

for  a  long  time  hastening  to  the  grave."    His  Tmnishment  was  about 

to  be  pronounced,  when  (we  are  told)  the  Emperor's  infant  son  foil 

aL  Yalens  sent  for  Basil,  at  whoso  prayer  the  child  recovered ;  and 

the  imperial  prefect,  who  had  been  Basil's  enemy,  was  also  niiscd 

from  idckneRB  through  his  prayers. 

While  thus  proving  his  st^astness  to  orthodoxy,  Basil  ofifendL'd 

tbe  high  catholic  party  by  his  liberal  dealing  with  the  rising  dispute 

aboat  the  deity  of  the  third  person  of  the  Trinity ;  being  contented 

with  the  confession  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  a  creature.     Thc;io 

contoitions  helped  to  exhaust  his  feeble  health  ;  and  he  died  in  379. 

fiiiil  was  distinguished  as  a  church  governor,  a  preacher,  and  a 

theok^gian.    His  most  important  works  are  his  365  Epistles,^  Five 

Books  against  Eunomius,  in  defence  of  the  deity  of  Christ,  written 

in  361^  and  that  on  the  Holy  Ghost,  written  in  375.      His  Kiue 

Homilies  on  the  History  of  the  Creation,'  full  of  allegorical  fancies, 

vwe  highly  esteemed  in  the  Church ;  and  he  wrote  Homilies  on  the 

finlms  and  on  various  subjects,  and  several   ascetic  and  moral 

treatises.    The  Liturgy  ascribed  to  him  is  still  used  in  the  Eastern 

Ghnroh ;  but  its  present  form  is  undoubtedly  the  gradual  product 

of  later  ages. 

§  4.  Gbeqobt  op  Nybsa,'  the  younger  brother  of  Basil,  whom 
ke  calb  his  fiither  and  preceptor,  was  of  a  more  weakly  and  timid 
constitution,  and  fitter  for  study  than  for  active  life.  His  mind 
iras  formed,  under  his  brother's  influence,  chiefly  on  tlic  works 
of  Origen.  Like  Basil,  he  taught  rhetoric  for  a  time  in  his  native 
city,  and  then  retired  to  a  solitude  in  Pontius,  to  lead  a  life  of  study 

'  These  letters,  like  those  of  Jerome,  are  full  of  information  about  his 
life  and  times.  In  fact,  the  whole  of  this  age  is  very  rich  in  such  auto- 
liiogniphical  materials  for  history. 

'  'E^a^/Acpoy,  or  HomilicB  ix.  in  ffexaimer<m* 

•  Tfnry^ptos  d  Nva-ff^yos'f  Gregorins  Nyssenxxs ;  Gregory  ^ysswi. 
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and  asccticiBin.     He  \^'as,  however,  married,  and  he  conmiaids  bii    z 
^vife,  Theoscbia,  who  seems  to  have  died  in  384,  as  rivalling  in  piety     " 
her  two  brothers-in-law,  Basil  and  Peter,  though  they  were  bi^bops; 
but  he  laments  that  he  is  no  longer  in  the  condition  of  virginity, 
which  he  highly  eulogizes,  explaining  it,  however,  as  consisting 
chiefly  in  the  purity  of  the  whole  life. 

In  372  Gregory  was  called  by  Basil  to  the  bishopric  of  the  small 
ti^wn  (if  Nyssa  (or  Nysa)  near  Ca^sarea.  His  zeal  against  Arianiam 
caused  his  deposition  by  a  synod  in  376;  but  he  was  restored bjr 
CJratian.  He  was  quickly  bereaved  of  his  pious  brothers  and 
sisters,  for  two  of  whom,  Basil  and  Macrina,  be  pronounced  wann 
eulogies.  Gregory  attended  the  Coiuicil  of  Constantinople,  wluA 
hoin^ured  him  as  one  of  the  pillars  of  Catholic  orthodoxy,  and  lent 
liim  to  Jerusalem  and  Arabia  to  compose  sclusms  which  vera 
threatening  to  break  out.  With  his  testimony  to  the  low  state  of 
tlio  churches  in  Palestine,  he  has  left  a  pungent  saying  on  the  merit 
of  pilgrimage.  To  a  Cappadocian  abbot,  who  asked  his  advice  alnnt 
a  pilgrimage  of  his  monks  to  the  Holy  City,  GregOTy  replied, 
**  Change  of  place  brings  us  no  nearer  to  God ;  but  where  thou  art, 
(to<1  can  come  to  thee,  if  only  the  inn  of  thy  soul  is  ready.  .  .  . !« 
is  better  to  go  out  of  the  body  and  to  raise  oneself  to  the  I/xd, 
than  to  leave  Cappadocia  to  journey  to  Palestine."  All  that  ve 
know  further  of  Gregory's  life  is  the  mention  of  three  more  viats  to 
Constantinople,  in  383,  385,  and  394.    He  died  about  the  year  395. 

His  writings  are  not  surpassed  by  those  of  any  other  Father  for 
clear  and  acute  statements  of  doctrine;   of  which  a  conspicoons 
example  is  furnished  by  his  work  "On  the  Difference  between 
Ousia  and  Hyjwstasis  in  the  Godhead,"  and  his  Catechism  of  Chria- 
tian  doctrine,  which  was  so  highly  esteemed  as  to  be  called  "The 
great    Catechetical    Treatise."^     He    wrote  controversial  worb, 
"  Against  Eunomius"  and  "Against  Apollinaris,"  and  an  admirable 
work   "  On  the  Soul  and  the  Resurrection,"  in  the  form  of  a 
Dialogue  with  his  sister  Macrina.    Besides  her  Life  and  the  Eulogy 
of  his  brother  Basil,  Gregory  comjwsed  biographical  Eulogies  on  St. 
Stephen,  the  Forty  Martyrs,  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  Ephrem,  and 
Meletius ;  also  Homilies  on  the  Creation  of  the  World  *  and  the 
Forming  of  Man  ;  on  the  Life  of  Moses,  on  the  Psalms,  Ecclesiastosi 
the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  the  Beatitudes ;  and  several  ascetic  tracts. 
Gregory's  interpretations  of  Scripture  are  strongly  tinctured  with  the 
allegorical  ideas  of  Origen,  of  whom  he  is  the  closest  follower  among 

*  ASyos  Karrixv^iichs  6  fiiyas. 

^  "  The  Hexaomerou  of  Gregory  is  a  supplement  to  his  brother  Banl's 
i/eraemeron,  and  discusses  \.\ie  uiOTe  o^)%c:^]LX^  t£i%\a.'^^%vc»X.  <^eitions  con- 
nected with  the  subject.*'     ^^c\ia«,  ^o\.  \\\.  \».  ^^1  :^ 
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ibo  Fathers  of  tbe  Church.    He  departs  iVom  the  Catliolic  doctrine 
n  holding  the  final  redemption  of  all  God's  intelligent  creatures. 

§  5.  Gbxgoby  Naziakzen,  whose  zeal  for  the  orthodox  faith 
amed  him  the  title  of  "  Gregory  the  Theologian,'*'  has  been  well 
kflcribed  as  "the  third  in  the  Gappadocian  triad;  inferior  to  hiH 
bosom  friend  Basil  as  a  church  ruler,  and  to  his  nameKake  of  Nyssa 
IS  a  Bpeculative  thinker;  but  superior  to  both  as  an  orator.  AVith 
them,  he  exhibits  the  flower  of  Greek  theology  in  close  union  with 
the  Nioene  faith,  and  was  one  of  the  champions  of  orthodoxy, 
though  with  a  mind  open  to  free  sjKKSulation.  His  life,  with  its 
alternations  of  high  station,  monastic  seclusion,  love  of  severe  studies, 
enthusiasm  for  poetry,  nature,  and  friendship,  possesses  a  romantic 
dnrm." '  Even  Gibbon  bears  witness  to  "  the  tenderness  of  his 
heart  and  the  elegance  of  his  genius." 

Oiogory  was  a  native,  either  of  Nazianzus,  where  his  father  was 
luhop,  or  of  Arianzus,  a  village  in  the  immediate  neighbourhootl. 
He  appears  to  have  been  bom  about  330,  though  the  authorities 
difior  as  to  the  date.    His  mind  was  formed,  and  his  faith  fixed,  by 
his  exceUent  mother,  Nonna,  of  whom  he  has  left  on  affectionate 
Eokgy.  Having  devoted  her  in&nt  son  to  God,  as  Hannah  devoted 
Samuel,  she  persuaded  him  to  a  life  of  celibacy,  that  he  might  have 
no  distraction  from  his  high  calling,  and  a  dream  decided  Gregory 
to  follow  her  advice.     Trained  in  Greek  science,  as  well  as  in  Scri})- 
tore  learning,  Gregory  early  chose  the  profession  of  rhetoric,  and 
panned  his  studies  at  the  provincial  capital,  Csesarea,  where  he  pro- 
liably  formed  his  first  acquaintance  with  Basil ;  then  at  Ca^sarca  in 
lUestine ;  next  at  Alexandria,  where  Athanasius  was  then  bishop  ; 
■nd  finally  at  Athens,  where  he  formed   his  close  and  lifelong 
intimacy  with  Basil.      Of   their  fellow-student  Julian,  Gregory 
finned  the  most  unfavourable  opinion,  and  said,  "  What  a  mischief 
the  Roman  Government  is  nurturing  1"  ^    His  antagonism  to  Julian 
was  vehement  through  life,  and  pursued  tbe  Emperor  after  his  death 
in  two  invectives  of  unmeasured  bitterness.^     Leaving  Athens  in 
his  thirtieth  year,  and  being  joined  on  his  way  liome,  at  Constanti- 
nople, by  his  brother  Csesarius,^  he  returned  to  Nazianzus. 

'  BfoK^os,  in  the  same  special  sense  in  which  the  title  is  given  to  St. 
Jdm,  2  Schaff,  vol.  iii.  p.  909. 

'  Otoy  Kcuchv  ri  '"PciifJLaluy  rp4<l>€i.  *  A6yot  aTri\iT€VTiKoi. 

•  **To  this  CsBsarius,  who  was  afterwards  physician  in  ordinary  to  the 
Emperor  in  Constantinople,  many,  following  Photius,  ascribe  the  still 
iztant  collection  of  theological  and  philosophical  questions,  Dialogi  iv. 
Rt?0  QtUBStiones  Thcol.  et  Philos.  145;  hut  without  sufficient  gronnd.  He 
iras  a  true  Christian,  bnt  was  not  baptized  till  shortly  before  his  death  in 
368.  He  was  afterwards,  like  his  brother  Gregory,  his  sister  Got^oiuvjl, 
ind  his  mother,  received  into  thn  number  of  the  saints  of  t\i(i  C^xXWak: 
^urcb/'    (Schnff,  vol.  iii.  p.  912.) 
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Having  now  first  received  baptism,  Gregory  adopted  a  strictiy 
ascetic  life;  and,  after  for  a  time  sacrificing  his  desire  for  Bednfloa 
to  (issist  his  father  in  the  management  of  his  afifiurs,  he  went  to  join 
Basil  at  his  retreat  in  Pontns.  Of  the  short  x>eriod  which  theyspnt  i 
together  in  prayer,  meditation,  sacred  study,  and  manual  labour,  g 
cheered  and  elevated  by  the  beauties  of  nature,  he  writes  to  his  ? 
friend  with  fond  regret.^  On  a  visit  to  his  home,  his  father,  who  -■ 
had  need  of  his  help  and  knew  the  wishes  of  his  church,  oidaroed 
him  presbyter  against  his  vnll  (361) ;  and  though  he  fled  Ixidc  to 
Basil  in  Pontus,  he  returned  at  the  call  of  the  church  and  from  t 
sense  of  duty  to  his  aged  parents,  before  Easter,  362.  Basil— whc^ 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  metropolitan  of  Cappadocia — appdntied 
Gregory  to  one  of  the  new  bishoprics  which  he  had  established  ii 
posts  of  defence  against  Arianism.  This  attempt  to  fix  him  at  the 
wretched  little  town  of  Sasima  was  a  sore  trial  of  his  friendship  £v 
Basil.^  It  seems,  indeed,  probable  that  Gregory  never  went  tola 
see.  After  another  interval  spent  in  his  solitude,  we  find  him  it 
Nazianzus  (372),  acting  as  assistant  to  his  father,  on  whose  dflith' 
ho  was  elected  to  the  vacant  bishopric  (374).  But  from  this  office 
also  Gregory  retired  again  to  his  solitude,  and  thence  to  Seleudi 
in  Isauria,  where  he  received  the  sad  news  of  Basil's  death  (379y 

From  the  deep  depression  into  which  he  was  thrown  Yfy  ti» 
loss  of  his  dearest  friend,  following  that  of  his  brother  Cmiini 
and  aggravated  by  disease  of  body,  Gregory  was  ronsed  by  the  call 
to  preach  and  act  the  pastor  as  the  champion  of  orthodoxy  in  the 
Arian  capital  of  the  Empire.  His  work  at  Constantinople,  and  ha 
election  to  and  resignation  of  its  bishopric  (381),  have  already  beta 
related.  He  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  on  his  paternal  estate  it 
Arianzus,  in  devout  exercises  and  literary  labours,  but  still  taking 
an  active  interest  in  the  religious  and  temporal  wants  of  thon 
around  him,  and  exercising  a  wider  influence  on  the  Church  by  his 
letters.  His  ascetic  practices  increased  even  with  the  advance  of 
age  and  weakness :  "in  his  poems  he  describes  himself  living  solitaiy 

^  JSpist.  ix.  (vi.  cd.  Bened.) 

^  See  his  pathetic  complaint  in  the  poem  on  his  own  life  (De  Vitd  «rf» 
vv.  476,  foil.),  quoted  by  Gibbon  (chap,  xxvii.),  and  more  fully  by  Schiff 
(vol.  iii.  pp.  914-5),  who  compares  it  to  Helena's  complaint  to  Hennia(ii 
the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream),  beginning, 

'*  Is  all  the  counsel  that  we  two  have  shared,"  Ac 
It  does  not  appear  that  Basil  meant  to  put  a  slight  on  Gregory,  but  that, 
in  his  zeal  for  the  common  cause,  he  took  no  account  of  hardships ;  and 
his  own  brother's  appointment  to  Nyssa  was  not  much  better. 

*  On  the  occasion  of  the  funeral,  Gregory  delivered  one  of  his  finest 
orations,  in  presence  of  Basil  (^OraL  xviii.  'EirtrcC^ios  els  rhw  vwif^ 
TTc^Svros  BaaiKeiov), 

*  His  feelings  are  expressed  in  a  letter  to  Gregory  of  N}'8sa. 
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in  the  clefls  of  the  rocks  amoDg  the  beasts,  going  about  without 
■hoes,  content  with  one  rough  garment,  and  sleeping  uik>ii  the 
groond  ooyered  with  a  sack."  ^  No  particulars  are  recordcil  of  his 
d«th,  which  took  place  in  390  or  391. 

Gregory's  high  place  in  ecclesiastical  literature  is  due  to  Ihh 
doquent  Orations^  of  which  the  chief  are  his   five  Thedwjirnl 
Oriiums^  delivered  at  Constantinople  in  defence  of  the  Kiceno 
orthodoxy  against  the  Eunomians   and  Macedonians.      The  re- 
maining forty-five  Orations  are  eulogies  of  saints  and  martyrs, 
ud  of  his    own   kindred    and  friends;    and  discourses  on  the 
events  of  his  own  life,  on  public  affairs,  and  on  ecclesiastical 
fatlTalB.     As  an  orator,  G-r^ory  Nazianzen  stands  first  in  the 
Gieek  Church,  or  second  only  to  Chrysostom;  but  his  oratory  is 
m  the  artificial   and    often    extravagant    stylo    of   that   profcs- 
aoDsl  rhetoric  which  laboured  in  vain  to  imitate  the  six)ntaneous 
doqnenoe  of  a  better  age.     "As  a  poet,  he  holds  a  subordinate 
fhongh  respectable  place.    He  wrote  poetry  only  in  later  life,  and 
vnte  it,  not  from  native  impulse,  as  the  bird  sings  among  the 
Inocfaes,  but  in  the  strain  of  moral  reflection  u})on  his  own  life  or 
upon  doctrinal  or  moral  themes.    Many  of  his  orations  are  poetical, 
nnny  of  his  poems  are  prosaic.    Not  one  of  his  Odes  or  Hymns 
pMsed  into  use  in  the  Church.    Yet  some  of  his  smaller  pieces, 
Apophth^ms,  Epigrams,  and  Epitaphs,  are  very  beautiful,  and 
betny  noble  affections,  deep  feeling,  and  a  high  order  of  talent  and 
cdtivation.    We  have,  finally,  242  (or  244)  Epistles  from  Gregory, 
which  are  important  to  the  history  of  the  time,  and  in  some  cases 
»ay  graceful  and  interesting."  ' 

{  6.  These  great  lights  of  the  age  arc  connected,  by  tlicir 
tnuning  and  their  admiration  of  Origen,  with  the  Alexandrian 
School  of  theology.  Didymus  of  Ai^exakduta,  the  last  great 
head  of  the  catechetical  school  of  that  city,  deserves  especial 
Botioe  for  the  numbfer  of  eminent  men  who  were  his  disciples, 
hkdudiDg  Jerome,  Rufinus,  Palladius,  and  Isidore.  He  was  bom 
about  809,  and  though  he  became  blind  in  the  fourth  year  of 
his  age,  he  learned  to  read  and  write  by  means  of  cliaracters  en- 

*  Schaff,  vol.  iii.  p.  920. 

'  liAyoi  OeoKoyiKoif  so  called  in  the  same  sense  as  his  title  of  OeoK^os, 
which  these  orations  won  for  him. 

'  Schaff,  vol.  iii.  p.  921.  In  the  fine  Benedictine  Edition  by  Caillau 
(Paris,  1842,  and  the  reprint  edited  by  Migne)  the  Poems  are  divided  into 
fire  classes :  I.  Theologica  (a.  dogmatica,  b.  moralid)  ;  II.  Historica  (a. 
qwB  spectant  Qregorwm^  ir^pl  kavrov,  Be  seipso  ;  b.  qticB  spectant  alios,  vepl 
T&y  lr4pto¥)\  in.  EpUaphia;  IV.  JSpigrammata ;  V.  Christus  Fattens, 
a  long  tragedy,  with  Christ,  the  Virgin,  Joseph,  Mary  Magdalene,  Nico- 
demos,  Pilate,  &c.,  as  actors  ;  being  the  earliest  Christian  drama. 


doctrine  of  the  pre-exiatenoe  and  transmigration  of  Muli 
was  condemned,  after  his  death,  by  several  general  counci 
he  is  not  ranked  among  saints.  His  extant  works  conrii 
ixwliB  on  the  Trinity  and  one  on  the  Holy  Ghost  (wit 
tranalationof  the  last  by  Jerome),  and  some  complete  Com 
aa  well  as  numerous  other  fragments  of  his  exegetical  wri 
also  wrote  a  short  work  against  ths  Manicheans. 

S  T.  JoBN  CHBTSoeTOH,  that  is,  the  "  Golden  Mouth< 
well-deserved  title  conferred  on  him  in  the  seventh  centi 
eloquence — crowns  the  bright  line  of  preachers  and  ex] 
Scripture  in  the  fourth  century.  He  was  bom  at  Antioch,  i 
Christian  parents.  Hia  father  was  a  military  officer,  and  1 
Anthusa  was  so  distinguished  for  her  virtues,  that  eren  tl 
LihaniuB  said  of  her,  "Ahl  what  women  there  are  s 
Christians !'  By  her  bright  example,  as  well  as  by  theti 
gitve  him  in  the  Christian  faith  and  knowledge  of  Scri 
son  was  preserved  from  the  temptations  of  the  most  lie 
heathen  cities.  He  was  the  favourite  pupil  of  Libaniu: 
dared  that  he  would  have  chosen  for  his  successor  "  Je 
Christians  had  not  carried  him  away."  Having  entered  < 
fession  of  rhetoric,  he  soon  resolved  lo  devote  his  powers  I 
use ;  and  Meletius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  baptized  him 
him  a  reader.  He  would  have  been  raised  to  the  bishop 
liad  he  not  avoided  the  election  by  putting  forward  hia  fi 

Hfl  wmto   Lis   fommiq    fi-ootloo    "  fV.   tha  PHBatli-i«1  "  M 
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I  his  companion,  Theodore  (afterwards  the  famous  bibhop  of 
estia),  from  the  desire  to  give  up  his  monastic  vow  and  to 
— a  course  which  Ghrysostom  describes  as  nothing  short  of 
ff  from  the  £uth.  His  own  severe  discipline  broke  down  his 
,  and  caused  his  return  to  Antioch,  where  he  was  ordained 

by  Meletius  (386),  and  presbyter  by  Flavian.  In  his  sixteen 
mteen  years'  work  at  Antioch,  he  acquired  high  fame  as  a 
er  and  expositor,  and  universal  love  for  his  piuru  and  devoted 
ter.  It  was  during  this  period  that  he  wrote  most  of  his 
entaries. 

198  he  was  chosen,  without  any  seeking  on  his  own  part,  to 
d  Kectarius  as  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  The  union  of 
alture  with  pure  simplicity  of  character  secured  him  honour 
he  court  as  well  as  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time  preserved 
ram  pride  and  ostentation.  He  adhered  to  his  ascetic  life,  and 
id  most  of  his  income  to  works  of  charity.  He  now  attained 
max  of  power  and  reputation  as  a  preacher ;  *  but  his  denun- 
18  against  the  vices  of  the  age,  and  the  hypocritical  religion  of 
art  of  Arcadius,  made  him  powerful  enemies.  The  Empress 
da,*'who  was  not  spared  in  his  invectives,  and  the  ambitious 
hilus,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  secured  his  condemnation  by 
et  council  of  thirty-six  bishops  at  Chalcedon,  as  a  favourer 
opinions  of  Origen,'  and  on  false  charges  of  immorality,  eccle- 
tl  irregularity,  and  treason ;  and  ho  was  banished  by  the  Em- 
[a.d.  403).  The  indignation  of  the  people,  concurring  with 
thquake,  led  to  his  recal  after  only  three  days.  But  he  soon 
lew  ofifence  by  a  more  unmeasured  attack  on  the  Empress. 

her  silver  statue  was  set  up  in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia, 
he  accompaniment  of  theatrical  entertainments,  Ghrysostom 
a  sermon  on  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist  *  with  this  ex- 
1 ;  **  Again  Hcrodias  rages,  again  she  raves,  again  she  dances, 
;ain  she  demands  the  head  of  John  upon  a  charger."  He  was 
3ondemned  by  a  council  and  banished  (a.d.  404).   In  his  exile 

[is  sermons  were  frequently  internipted  by  noisy  theatrical  demon- 
is  of  applause,  which  he  indignantly  rebuked  as  unworthy  of  the 
f  God.     This  Greek  custom  of  applauding  the  preacher  by  clapping 
nds  and  stamping  the  feet  (called  KpSros)  was  a  sign  of  the  secu- 
on  of  the  Church  after  its  union  with  the  State.  It  is  characteristic 
ige,  that  a  powerful  sermon  of  Ghrysostom  against  this  abuse  was 
ithiisiastically  applauded  by  his  hearers."    (Schaff,  vol.  iii.  p.  938.) 
Indoxia  was  a  young  and  beautiful  woman,  who  despised  her  hus- 
od  indulged  her  passions.     She  died  four  years  after  the  birth  of 
,  Theodosius  the  Younger,  whose  true  father  is  said  to  have  been 
mes  John.     (Comp.  Gibbon,  ch.  xxii.)." — SchafF,  vol.  iii.  p.  704. 
jpecting  the  Origenistic  controversy,  see  above,  Chaip.  W.  ^\^. 
>m  the  text,  Mark  vi.  17,  foU, 
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he  corresponded  with  all  parts  of  the  Christian  world,  and 
to  a  general  conncil ;  whereupon  his  enemies  procured  from  ^ 
an  order  for  his  removal  to  Pityus,  on  the  east  shore  of  tbe 
He  died  on  the  journey,  at  Gomana  in  Pontus,  thanking  God 
his  sufferings,  in  words  which  form  a  fit  motto  for  his  life  ai 
'*  Glory  to  God  for  all  things."  ^  (September  14th,  A. 
Thirty  years  later,  his  remains  were  brought  back  to  Gonsta 
by  Theodosius  II.,  who  laid  them  in  the  imperial  tomb  w 
reverence,  and  with  prayers  for  his  guilty  parents  (438). 

Tbe  Homilies  of  Chrysostom,  above  600  in  number,  are  c 
taries  as  well  as  sermons;  being  for  the  most  -part  coi 
expositions  of  whole  books  of  Scripture,  instead  of  disco 
particular  texts.  Their  subjects  are  on  Genesis,  the  Fsa 
Gospels  of  Matthew  and  John,  the  Acts  and  all  the  Pauline 
among  which  Chrysostom  includes  thaj;  to  the  Hebrews.  1 
other  Homilies  on  separate  sections  and  verses  of  Scripti 
courses  in  commemoration  of  Apostles  and  martyrs ;  eigh 
versial  homilies  "Against  the  Jews'*  (referring  to  judai2 
dencics  at  Antioch),  and  twelve  '^Agaiust  the  Anomasai 
Arians).  The  palm  of  eloquence  is  generally  awarded  to  his 
one  Homilies  to  the  people  of  Antioch  on  the  Statues  (987 
forth  by  a  sedition  in  which  the  people  pulled  down  the  s 
the  Emperor  Theodosius  I.  and  his  family.  Besides  his  ei 
Homilies,  Chrysostom  wrote  Commentaries  on  the  first  eight 
of  Isaiah,  and  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  •  His  other  k 
doctrinal  and  moral  essays  in  defence  of  tbe  faith  and  in  ] 
celibacy  and  monasticism,  and  242  letters,  nearly  all  of  wh 
written  during  his  exile  (403-407). 

A  Liturgy  ascribed  to  St.  Chrysostom  is  used  in  the  < 
Sunday  worship  of  the  Greek  Church,  that  of  St.  Basil  bei 
during  Lent,  and  on  other  special  occasions.  Both  are  i 
tions  of  the  Liturgy  ascribed  to  James,  tbe  brother  of  tl 
and  first  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  but  really  a  compositioi 
Nicene  or  post-Nicene  age.'  The  so-called  Liturgy  of  Chr 
is  an  abridgment  of  that  of  Basil.  We  are  told  that  Chr 
ohoi-tened  the  worship  at  Constantinople  on  account  of  tli 
ness  of  human  nature ;  but  it  is  not  till  the  eighth  centi 
we  find  his  name  applied  to  the  Liturgy  in  question, 
seventh,  it  was  called  the  Liturgy  of  the  Holy  Apostles. 

§  8.  Epiphanius  is  distinguished  in  ecclesiastical  liten 
his  work  on  the  Heresies,  of  which  he  was  a  vehement  opp 

'  A<((a  rf  6c^  vdyrotv  lyciccy. 

'  Among  other  proofs  of  this,  the  Liturgy  ascribed  to  James 
.the  terms  dfiooCvios  and  $tor6Kos, 
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hii  public  life.     He  was  born  near  Eleuthoropolis  in   Palest iiK>, 

lietween  310  and  320,  of  poor  Jewish  |)arentfl,  (accurding  to  a  tra<li- 

tuRial  acoonntV  and  was  educated  by  a  rich  Jewish  lawyer  till  lie  hv- 

eune  a  Christian  in  his  sixteenth  year.    If  this  be  true,  £pii)hanius 

ii  distingoished  as  the  only  convert  from  Judaism  among  the  ixist- 

Apostolic  Fathers  of  the  Church.     After  spending  some  years 

among  the  hermits  of  Egypt  in  severe  ascetic  practices,  Kpiphanius 

Rtnmed  to  Eleutheropolis,  where  he  became  abbot  of  a  convent, 

•nd  laboured  with  Hilarion  to  spread  monasticism  in  Palestine.    In 

367  he  was  chosen  Bishop  of  Salamis  (or,  as  it  was  newly  called, 

Oonstantia)  in  Cyprus,  and  here  he  wrote  his  works  against  Heretics. 

Agunst  the  Origenist  heresies,  in  particular,  he  had  contracted  a 

fecial  aversion  from  his  intercourse  with  the  monks  of  Egypt, 

who  had  imbued  him  with  their  fierce  zeal  for  orthodoxy.    He  took 

m  active  part  in  the  controversies  of  the  time,  and  in  his  old  age  he 

tiivelled  to  Constantinople,  expressly  to  reclaim  Chrysostom  from 

Idi  supposed  Origenist  opinions.    He  died  at  sea,  on  his  return  from 

OoDBtantinople^  in  the  year  of  Chrysostom's  first  deposition  (403). 

The  zeal,  which  has  caused  Epiphanius  to  be  called  "the  patriarch 

of  heresy-hnnters,"  was  shown  with  equal  ardour  against  the  rising 

ue  of  images  ;  as  when  he  destroyed  a  picture,  either  of  Christ  or 

of  a  saint,  in  a  village  church  of  Palestine,    llie  reverence  paid  to 

him,  as  the  champion  of  orthodoxy,  during  his  life,  was  perpetuated 

in  miraculous  l^ends.     He  was  remarkable  for  the  extent  of  his 

leammg;  and  Jerome  yields  to  lum  the  palm,  by  the  epithet  of 

*thefive-tongued,"*  for  to  the  tliree  languages  which  he  himself 

knew— Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew — Epiphanius  added  Syriac  and 

Egyptian ;  but  his  knowledge  of  Latin  was  slight.    He  was  entirely 

defective  in  sound  judgment,'    and  of  boundless  credulity;   his 

Works  are  full  of  errors  and  contradictions,  and  totally  wanting  in 

my  grace  of  style.     Still,  as  Jerome  said  in  his  own  day,  they 

must  be  read  for  their  matter,  a  store  of  facts  about  heresies  and 

oontroversies  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  ^ 

His  three  works  against  Heresies  arc  (1)  The  AncJior,*  or  llie 

'  This  tradition  is  found  in  the  biography  of  his  pupil  John ;  it  is  ac- 
cepted by  Cave,  and  derives  some  support  from  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
which  was  possessed  by  Epiphanius  alone  of  the  Fathers,  except  Jerome. 

•  TltprdyXarros, 

'  Jerome,  though  welcoming  Epiphanius  as  a  fellow-champion  against 
Origenism,  is  quite  sensible  of  his  defects.  The  brief  notice  in  his  book 
De  Viri8  Ulustribus  is  highly  characteristic  (c.  114) : — "  Epiphanius, 
Cypri  Salamina:  episcopus,  scripsit  ad  versus  omnes  hsereses  libros,  et  multa 
alia,  quse  ah  eruditis  propter  res,  a  simplicioribus  propter  verba  lecti- 
tantar.  Snperest  usque  hodic^  et  in  cxtrema  jam  senect\ite  v&i\9l  ^>\<\\\> 
opera." 

*  'AyievfwTds,  Ancoraius,  or  Ancot-a fidei  Catholica:.    (Com\>.  \le\i.V\A^.^ 


the  t'Lood),  ^j'thism,  Hellenism,  JimIeusid,  and  Sw 
It  is  an  ekboratt!  but  ill-EHTanged  compilation,  foUoi 
uarly  parta  the  similar  works  of  Justin  Martyr,  Ir 
Ilippolytus.  The  heresieB  are,  however,  only  deacril 
puri>OBO  of  giving  tlieir  antidotes,  in  i-efutatioos  "  whii 
their  nairowoess  and  passion,  cont^n  many  good  thongli 
arguments ;" '  (3)  The  Anacephalaiosia'  is  a  mere  ab] 
the  PaTiariuiii.  The  work  of  EpiphaniuE  on  the  Mt 
Weiykts'  mentioned  in  the  Bible  is  still  very  useful. 
albo  his  tract  on  the  Twelve  Gems  in  Aaron's  Breast 
allegorical  interpretatioDS,  and  hia  Commentary  on  t 
Bonga. 

§  9.  Cybil  of  Jerusalem,  where  he  was  fint  pre 
afterwards  bishop  (from  360),  was  eminent  as  a  chs 
sufferer  for  the  M-thodox  faith.  In  357  he  was  deposed 
the  Arian  metropolitan  of  Antioch ;  but  he  was  restored 
the  death  of  Constantius.  He  was  bishop  of  Jerusalem  i 
attempted  to  rebuild  the  temple ;  and  he  is  said  to  ha' 
tlie  failure  from  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  .and  of  Christ. 
386.  Cyril's  importance  in  ecclesiastical  literatnre  is 
great  catechetical  work,  in  twenty-three  discourses  ( 
which  he  delivered  while  presbyter,  in  the  preparation 
mens  for  baptism  (abont  347).  The  work  is  the  earl 
compendium  of  Christian  theology,"  "  It  follows  that 
Apostles'  Creed  or  the  Rule  of  Faith  which  was  then  i 
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w  Roman;  it  supports  the  various  articles  with  paftsa^os  of 
cripturey  and  defends  them  against  the  heretical  {X'rvcrsions  of  his 
ime."^ 

f  10.  Ephbax  Sybus,  or  Efhraim  the  Syrian,'  though  living: 
a  the  extreme  Eastern  frontier  of  the  Empire,  far  from  the  great 
entres  of  ecclesiastical  life  and  controversy,  holds  one  of  the 
driest  places  in  ecclesiastical  literature.    Ho  was  the  most  eminent 
fivine,  orator,  and  poet  of  the  Syrian  Church ;  and  is  called  the 
*  prophet  of  the  Syrians  "  and  the  "  harp  of  the  Holy  Ghost."    He 
WM  horn  early  in  the  fourth  century,  either  at  Edcssa  or  Nisibis,  in 
MiBMjpotamia,  and  was  driven  from  his  home  by  his  father,  a 
b«d;hen  priest,  for  his  leaning  to  Christianity.'     Under  the  care  of 
tte  confessor  Jacob,  bishop  of  Nisibis,  with  whom  he  went  to  the 
OdodcII  of  NicsBa,  he  became  eminent  for  his  ascetic  piety,  sacred 
kimmg,  and  orthodoxy.     When  Nisibis  was  ceded  to  the  Persians 
(868)^  Ephrssm  withdrew  to  Edessa,  which  was  now  the  great  seat 
of  Christian  learning  in  Northern  Syria.*  He  led  the  life  of  a  hermit 
.in  a  cavern  near  the  city,  preaching  to  the  monks  and  people,  and 
ontending  at  once  with  heathenism  and  heresy.    He  made  journeys 
to  visit  the  monks  in  Egypt  and  Basil  at  Cassarea,  who  ordained 
Inm  deacon.    He  held  no  higher  office  in  the  Church,  and  avoided 
the  bishopric  which  Basil  wished  to  confer  on  him,  by  playing  the 
Ibol  before  his  friend's  messengers.      On  their  return  with  the 
lepNt  that  they  had  been  sent  to  ordain  a  madman,  Basil  told  them 
tint  the  folly  was  theirs  and  Ephraem  was  full  of  divine  wisdom. 
His  last  act  was  to  leave  his  cell,  when  Edessa  was  visited  by  a 
limine,  to  reprove  the  selfishness  of  the  citizens,  whom  he  moved 
to  plaG«  their  wealth  at  his  disposal  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers, 
while  he  tended  them  with  his  own  hands.     When  the  famine 
ibated,  he  returned  to  his  cell,  and  died  in  a  few  days  (a.d.  379). 

Ephnem  was  the  father  of  the  school  of  Syrian  learning  and  piety ;  ° 
tod  lus  disciples  embellished  his  life  with  legends.  Among  these  is 
nUted  a  vision  which  foretold,  in  his  early  days,  his  vast  fertility  as 
I  aacred  writer.  He  saw  a  vine  growing  from  the  root  of  his  tongue, 
vhose  branches  spread  on  every  side  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  loaded 

*  Schaff,  vol.  i.  p.  925. 

*  The  Greeks  spell  the  name  ^Etppaifj^  the  Latins  Ephr^^M. 

*  So  says  the  best  authority  for  his  life,  the  Acta  Ephrcemi  in  Syriac ; 
Imt  another  account  makes  him  the  child  of  Christian  parents. 

*  See  Cureton's  Ancient  Syriac  Documents  relative  to  the  earliest  Esta- 
W«fe»wfrf  of  Christianity  in  Edessa  and  the  neighbouring  Countries^  from  tlie 
ytar  of  our  Lord's  Ascension  to  the  beginning  of  the  Fourth  Centunj,  Lond. 
1886. 

'  His  most  celebrated  followers  were  Abbas,  Zenobius,  Abraham,  Maras, 
^  Simeon. 


tions.  Ue  wrote  commentariea  on  the  whole  Bible,  "fro) 
of  Creation  to  the  last  book  of  grace,"  8078  Qiegprj  S 
these  we  have  the  Commentaries  on  the  hiatorical  and 
books  of  the  Old  Teetninent  and  on  Job  in  Syriao,  ani 
the  Fpistles  of  Paul  in  Armenian.  His  espOBitions 
on  the  Old  Syriac  or  Peehito  Version ;  and  his  occasiona 
to  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament  indicate  no  n 
alight  acquaintance  witti  the  language.  He  composed,  a 
Fhotiua,  more  than  a  thonsand  Uomiliee,  wbioh  were  mi 
the  churches,  Those  still  extant  are  partly  expository, 
jvilemioal,  agtunst  Jews,  heathena,  and  heretics.  ITiey 
pointed  and  pathetic  eloquence ;  bnt  are  disfigured  by  i. 
iiant  rhetoric  of  the  age,  as  ivell  as  by  its  superstitions, 
the  exaltation  of  ascetic  virtue,  and  veneration  for  tho  Vi 
for  saints,  and  for  relics. 

The  Hymns  of  Ephrfom  were  held  in  the  h^hest  1 
constantly  used  in  the  Eastern  Church.  They  were  com 
antidote  to  the  influence  of  the  heretical  Syrian  hymnsof 
and  especially  of  his  son  Harmonius,  whose  elegant  ( 
melodious  metres  were  imitated  by  Ephrrem.  Besides  th 
Ephriem  used  a  kind  of  irr^ular  rhythmic  meaanr« — 
arrangement  in  lines  of  an  equal  nnmber  ef  syllables,  Es 
sionally  into  regular  metre  and  rhyme — for  all  his  worki 
except  his  commentaries.    He  is  said  by  Sozomen  to  hi 
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metrical  work  entitled  SymposUmy  which  consisted  uf  a  hundred 
riddles,^  in  hexameter  triplets,  for  the  amusement  of  guests  at 
tiUe.  He  was  invited  by  Diocletian  to  Nicomodia,  to  teach  Latin 
doqnence ;  bat^  finding  few  hearers  in  that  Greek  city,  lie  devoted 
Umaelf  to  writing.  He  embraced  Christianity  eitlicr  befoi-e  or 
during  the  Diocletian  persecution,  the  cruelties  of  which  he  wit- 
neaed,  though  he  was  not  himself  a  sufferer ;  and  he  devoted  his 
ihstorical  powers  to  the  defence  of  the  Grospol.  In-  312,  Constautino 
called  him  to  Gaul,  to  be  the  tutor  of  his  son  Grispus ;  and  Liactan- 
tins  lired  at  the  Western  court  a  life  of  self-denying  simplicity.  He 
died  at  Treves  at  a  great  age,  about  330. 

The  &me  of  Lactantius  rests  on  his  great  apologetic  work,  the 
"Divine  Institutes,"'  a  refutation  of  heathenism,  and  defence  of 
Cbristianity,  addressed  chiefly  to  the  educated  classes,  replete  with 
kuning,  and  carefully  elaborated  in  style.  It  appears  to  have  been 
iKgan  during  the  Diocletian  persecution,  and  was  completed  in  its 
innit  form  about  a.d.  321,  when  Lactantius  dedicated  it  to  Con- 
rtntine  as  the  first  Christian  Emperor.  Another  apologetic  work, 
in  a  Vehement  tone,  ''On  the  Deaths  of  the  Persecutors," '  is  of 
nine  for  the  history  of  the  imperial  persecutions  of  Christianity, 
fiom  Kero  to  Diocletian  and  his  colleagues.  Besides  the  tracts 
■ft  Ofifido  Dei  and  De  Ira  Dei^^  we  have  several  fragments  of 
I^ctaQtins  in  prose  and  verse.'' 

The  power  of  Lactantius  lies  in  his  eloquence  and  dialectic  skill 
niher  than  in  theology  and  philosophy.  Jerome,  while  comparing 
liiffl  to  Cicero,  regrets  tliat  he  had  not  shown  the  same  ability  in 
declaring  Christian  truth  as  facility  in  destroying  heathen  errors. '^ 
Vnting  before  doctrinal  theology  was  firmly  settled,  he  departed 

'  jEnigmata, 

'  Init^tvtkmwn  Divinarum,  Libri  vii.  The  seven  books  are  on  the  fol- 
Inring  subjects : — 1.  De  Falsa  Religione,  2.  Dc  Origine  Erroris.  3.  Dc 
faba  SapietUia.  4.  De  Vera  Sapientia.  5.  De  Jastitia,  6.  De  Vero 
Cultu.  7.  De  Vita  Beata.  There  is  also  an  abstract  of  the  work  by 
lactantius  himself,  entitled  JSpitoine  ad  Pentadium  Fratrein. 

*  De  Morte,  or  Mortibus  Persecutoitun,  The  genuineness  of  the  work 
Ub  been  qnestioned  by  some  high  authorities ;  but  its  style  is  that  of 
Uetantins,  it  suits  his  time  and  circumstances,  and  it  appears  to  be  quoted 
kjr  Jerome  under  the  title  De  Persecutione. 

*  The  former  treats  of  the  Divine  wisdom  shown  in  the  constitution  of 
man's  nature ;  the  latter  vindicates  the  harmony  of  God's  goodness  with 
Hii  primitive  justice,  as  the  necessary  consequence  of  His  abhorrence  of 
erlL 

*  Among  these  arc  Cwtnina  de  Pfucnice,  De  Passkme  Domini,  and  De 
"Bentirectione  Dommi, 

*  Hicron.  Epist,  58,  ad  Paulinum : — "  Lactantius,  quasi  quidam  fluvius 
eloqaenti«  Tullianae^  ntinam  tarn  nostra  aifirmarc  putuissel,  qu^m  i8^d\^ 
iliMA  deatruiit. " 
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from  what  became  the  standard  of  orthodoxy  on  varioas  points,  and, 
though  not  branded  with  heresy,  he  &lls  short  of  the  rank  of  an 
acknowledged  Father  of  the  Church.  Bat  no  ancient  Christiiii 
writer  has  been  more  generally  read. 

§  12.  Hilary  of  Poitiers,^  so  styled  from  his  birthplace  and 
bishopric,  was  so  distinguished  for  his  defence  of  orthodoxy  and 
opposition  to  Arianism  in  Gaul,  as  to  be  called  the  '*  Atbanasiiu  of 
tlie  West.**  Bom  a  heathen,  about  the  end  of  the  third  centaiy, 
he  was  one  of  those  converts  who  found  in  the  Scriptures  that  light 
on  the  mysteries  of  life  which  they  had  vainly  sought  from  the 
philosophers.  He  was  already  of  mature  age  when  he  emhraoed 
Christianity,  with  his  wife  and  his  daughter  Apra.  Having  been 
chosen  bishop  of  his  native  city  in  350,  he  made  a  decided  stand 
against  Arianism,  and  was  banished  by  Gonstantius  to  Phiygia 
(356).  He  was  recalled  (361),  and  again  banished,  and  lived  in 
retirement  till  his  death  in  368. 

Daring  his  first  exile  Hilary  wrote  his  great  work  On  the  Triwigf 
to  which  he  added  various  tracts  against  Arianism  and  its  aap- 
lK)rters.  His  Commentaries  on  the  Psalms  and  Matthew  ate  fiv 
the  most  part  free  translations  of  Origen.  His  hymns  rank  next  to 
those  of  Ambrose.'  The  writings  of  Hilary  are  distinguished  ftf 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  deep  and  earnest  discasdoni 
of  dogmatic  theology,  and  the  skill  with  which  he  expresses  the 
ideas  of  his  Greek  models  of  thought,  Origen  and  Athanasiu%in 
the  less  flexible  Latin  tongue.  He  contributed  much  to  the  settlement 
of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  the  person  of  Christ 

§  13.  The  fourth  century  closes  and  the  fifth  opens  with  the 
life  of  HiERONYMUS,*  commonly  called  St.  Jeromb,  who  waa  in 
some  respects  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Fathers,  the  most  leaniflil 
man  of  his  age,  and  the  chief  link  between  the  religion  and  leamiog 
of  the  East  and  West.  His  character  is  well  described  as  ex- 
hibiting "extraordinary  intellectual  gifts  and  a  sincere  zeal  for 
the  service  of  Christ,  strangely  combined  with  extravagance, 
love  of  power,  pride,  vanity,  violent  irritability,  and  extreme 
bitterness  of  temper.",^    He  was  bom,  probably  about  340^*  at 

*  Hilarius  Pictaviensis. 

'  De  Trinitate,  Libri  xii.  His  other  polemic  works  arc.  On  Synodtt  v 
the  Faith  of  the  Orientals  (358) ;  tracts  Against  Cunstantius  and  AgM 
Auxentius  (the  Arian  bishop  of  Milan) ;  and  fragments  of  a  History  cf  tt# 
Si/nod  of  AHminum  and  Seleucia. 

'  His  famous  morning  hymn,  beginning  "  Lucis  largitor  splendide,**  wis 
written  for  his  daughter. 

*  His  full  name  was  Eusebius  Hieronymus  Sophronius. 

*  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  333. 

'The  date  of  331,  given,  m  t\ie  cVtohK^X^  ol  "^xq«^t  i.(\uitanns,  8€«w 
certtxinly  too  early,  as  that  of  M^  seem*  \.oo\^\.<i. 
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StridoD,  on  the  borders  of  Pannonia  and  Dalmatia,  of  wealthy 

Christian  parents,  and  thoroughly  edacated  at  Home  in  that  iimfant^ 

Ifliming  which  he  scorned  in  the  ardour  of  conversioDi^  while  hiH 

writings  are  the  hest  vindication  of  its  use.  Among  his  tcacliors  was 

fheheathen  rhetorician  Donatus,  the  famous  commentator  on  Terence 

ud  Cicero.  Though  his  Christian  faith  was  strongly  confirmed  by  his 

Tiata  on  Sundays  to  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs  in  the  Cataconibt,  ho 

oRmi  confesses  with  grief  that  he  yielded  to  the  sensual  temptations 

of  a  great  city.    On  receiving  baptism  (about  370),  ho  devoted 

Inmself  to  a  life  of  ascetic  discipline,  joined  with  literary  labour. 

fither  before,  or  about  this  time,  he  travelled  to  Treves  and  Aquilcia 

to  improve  his  knowledge;  and,  on  removing  from  Rome  to  Antioch, 

he  cairied  his  library  with  him. 

§  14.  At  Antioch  Jerome  attended  the  exegctical  lectures  of 
tbe  younger  ApoUinaris,  and,  after  visiting  the  most  celebrated 
liennits  in  the  neighbourhood,  ho  retired  to  the  desert  of  Chalcis 
(874).     Amidst  1^e  severities  of  his  ascetic  discipline,  he  was 
tnmbkd  with  the  sensual  temptations  called  up  by  his  imagina- 
tion; and,  to  strengthen  the  resistance  of  penitence  and  prayer, 
ke  found  occupation  for  his  mind  in  the  study  of  Hebrew,  which 
^learnt  from  a  converted  Jew.    Jerome's  seclusion  did  not  jirevcut 
Ids  taking  a  vehement  part  in  the  contests  for  the  See  of  Antioch 
Qd  the  Meletian  controversy  on  the  hypostasis;  and  in  377  ho 
fcft  the  desert,  and  was  ordained  a  presbyter  by  Paulinus,  bishop 
of  Antioch,  who,  however,  left  Jerome  free  to  travel  in  pursuit  of 
hming  and  for  the  advancement  of  monasticism.    About  380  lie 
^eat  to  Constantinople,  where  the  sermons  of  Gregory  Nazianzen 
Igaipst  Arianism  excited  his  reverence  for  that  Father.    Here  ho 
Produced  the  first-fruit  of  those  applications  of  his  Latin  tongue  and 
earning  to  his  Greek  and  Hebrew  studies  which  form  his  great 
itle  to  distinction  in  literature,  and  that  not  exclusively  ecclesi- 

'  See  the  comment  of  Milton  (Areopagitica,  pp.  42-3,  Arber's  reprint) 
a  the  celebrated  dream  (related  by  Jerome  to  his  female  disciple  Ensto- 
linm),  in  which,  dnring  a  severe  illness,  he  thought  that  he  was  dead, 
od  called  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  where  his  profession  of 
hristianity  was  answered  by  the  reproach,  "  Thou  liest ;  thou  art  not  a 
bristian,  but  a  Ciceronian ;  for  where  thy  treasure  is,  there  will  thy 
eart  be  also."  He  was  severely  scourged,  and,  waking  with  the  pain 
id  marks  of  the  stripes  upon  him,  he  took  a  solemn  oath  never  again  to 
pen  a  heathen  book.  An  answer,  even  more  decisive  than  Milton's 
lillery,  is  furnished  by  Jerome's  own  apology  for  the  noble  use  which  he 
fterwards  made  of  his  heathen  learning — that  it  was  all  only  a  dream,  and 
ren  if  it  were  more,  his  vow  was  an  engagement  for  the  future,  not  a  blot- 
ng  ont  of  what  he  remembered  of  the  past  ("  Dixi  me  sseculares  litcras 
m  deiuceps  lectaruw;  de  futuro  sponsio  est,   non  pii&tei'\\.ab  tsi^iqlqxvs^ 
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astical :  for  it  was  now  that,  besides  translating  the  Homilies  of 
Origen  on  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  he  rendered  a  lasting  service  to 
the  study  of  history  by  his  Latin  version  of  the  Chrmieon  of 
Eusebius. 

§  15.  Jerome  went  next  to  Home  (382),  where  he  lived  three 
years,  assisting  Bishop  Damasns  in  his  correspondence  with  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Churches ;  ^  and  it  was  under  his  inflaenoe 
that  Jerome  undertook  that  revision  of  the  Latin  version  of  the 
Scriptures  which  he  afterwards  completed  in  the  East  (see  §  18)t 

At  the  same  time  Jerome  laboured  hard  for  the  estaldishment  of 
monasticism,  which  had  as  yet  gained  little  hold  at  Home,  and  was 
strongly  opposed  even  by  the  clergy.  Appealing  especially  to  the 
old  noble  and  wealthy  families,  who  had  been  among  the  laat  to 
embrace  Christianity,  he  offered  them  within  the  Church  a  new 
field  of  distinction  and  heroism,  and  invited  them  to  turn  their 
villas  into  monastic  retreats.  Such  was  his  success  that  he  boarta 
of  having  reversed  the  saying  of  St.  Paul :  *  **  Formerly,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  the  Apostles,  there  were  few  rich,  few  powerful, 
iv.w  noble  among  the  Christians.  Now  it  is  no  longer  so.  Not 
only  among  the  Christians,  but  among  the  monks  are  to  be  fouwl 
a  multitude  of  the  wise,  the  noble,  and  the  rich."*  His  chief  dii- 
ciples  were  among  the  ladies  of  these  noble  families,  whose  rank 
is  marked  by  such  names  as  Marcella,  Furia,  Asella,  Paula,  and 
Fabiola.  He  gathered  them  around  him  to  expound  the  Scriptorea, 
in  which  some  of  them  were  so  well  read  as  to  put  questions  beyond 
his  |)ower  to  answer ;  and,  when  he  was  taunted  with  instructing  the 
weaker  sex,  ho  replied  that,  if  men  would  ask  him  about  Scrip- 
ture, he  would  not  occupy  himself  with  women.**  "  He  answered 
their  questions  of  conscience ;  he  incited  them  to  celibate  life,  laviah 
beneficence,  and  enthusiastic  asceticism ;  and  flattered  their  spiritual 
vanity  by  extravagant  praises.  He  was  the  oracle,  bic^raphcr, 
admirer,  and  eulogist  of  these  women,  who  constituted  the  spiritual 
nobility  of  Catholic  Rome."  '^  There  was  much  in  this  teaching  to 
excite  spiritual  pride ;  and  it  has  been  well  observed  that,  in  treating 
his  favourite  topic  of  virginity  (often  with  more  than  questionable 
good  taste),  Jerome  always  puts  forth  celibacy  as  in  itself  the 
great  merit,  rather  than  the  devotion  and  ascetic  discipline  for  which 
it  gave  the  opportunity,* 

§  16.  Two  of  these  noble  ladies  are  most  closely  connected  with 

^  HieroQ.  Epist.  cxxiii.  10.  Ou  the  meaning  of  the  paasi^  se« 
Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  335. 

2  1  Cor.  i.  26.  »  Epist.  Ixvi. 

*  Epist  Ixv.  1;  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  335.  *  Schaff,  vol.  ii.  p.  211. 

®  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  337. 
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some's  history — the  widowed  matron  Paula,  who  hod  already 
x^ted  a  strict  religious  life,  and  her  daughter  Eu&itochiuin,  tlic 
vt  Soman  maiden  of  high  birth  who  devoted  her  virginity  to  God. 
atarally  the  Roman  nobles  looked  with  Kuspiciuu  on  these  inti- 
iBcies;  and  Jerome  showed  little  mcckncsH  under  the  groundless 
ilnmnies  that  he  provoked.  The  po})uIacc,  too,  were  excitt>tl 
gunst  the  monks  on  beholding  tlic  grief  of  Paula  at  the  funeral 
f  her  widowed  daughter  Blesilla,  whose  end  was  thoUL;bt  to  have 
wa.  hastened  by  her  austerities.^  "See,*'  erietl  the  sjiectators, 
*W  she  weeps  for  her  child  after  having  killed  her  with  fasting ! " 
Ihey called  out  for  the  death  or  banishment  of  the  monks;  and 
Jerome  wrote  a  reproof  to  Paula  for  the  disiilay  of  grief  which  had 
JffKo.  this  occasion  to  the  onemy.^  Some  of  his  virgin  diiisciples 
nented  his  censures  on  their  inconsistencies  of  dress  and  manner ; 
od  he  made  enemies  of  the  Iioman  clerg\',  whom  he  cliarged, 
pshaps  truly,  with  ignorance,  selfishness,  luxur}',  and  ra^iacity, 
vliile  they  were  able  to  retort  complaints  of  Jerome's  arrogance. 

{ 17.  In  disgust  at  these  vexations,  soon  after  the  death  of 
I^BDisas,  he  left  Bome  for  the  East  (385),  and  he  was  followed 
toAntioch  by  Paula  and  Eustochium,  in  spite  of  the  moving 
tofaeaties  of  Paula's  family  that  she  would  not  abandon  them, 
lie  master  and  his  disciples  travelled,  sometimes  together  and 
Mnetimes  apart,  through  the  holy  places  of  Palestine;  and  here 
ipin  Jerome  has  rendered  lasting  services  by  his  labours  in  iden ti- 
ding the  sites  of  Scripture  history.  Proceeding  to  Egypt,  they 
assed  some  time  with  the  monks  of  Kitria ;  and  Jerome's  thirst 
T  learning  led  him  to  attend  the  lectures  of  Did^^nus,  the  last 
eat  master  of  the  catechetical  school  of  Alexandria. 
Id  386-7  they  took  up  their  permanent  abode  at  Bethlehem, 
lioh  had  now  already  become  a  great  resort  of  pilgrims  and  resi- 
noe  of  religious  devotees,  by  whom  Paula  was  regarded  with  high 
rerence.  -  She  supplied  Jerome,  in  his  little  cell,  with  the  bread, 
iter,  pulse,  and  coarse  clothing,  which  was  all  that  he  would 
sept.  After  a  time,  the  sale  of  his  remaining  patrimony  enabled 
31  to  build  a  monastery,  and  a  hospital  open  to  all  except 
retics. 

§  18.  Jerome's  chief  occupation  was  on  the  Latin  version  of  the 
ripturcs  which  he  had  begun  at  Home.  lie  was  at  first  content 
th  correcting  the  old  Latin  "version  (now  known  as  tho  *  Italic ') 
)m  the  Septuagint  text  in  Origen's  Hexapla,'  as  he  had  corrected 
e  Gospels  at  Rome  from  the  Greek  Testament ;  but  he  was  led  on 

^  Both  Paula  and  Blesilla  learnt  Hebrew,  and  vied  with  one  another  in 
pealing  the  Psalms  in  the  original  language.  *  Epistt  zxxix.  5. 

'  He  procured  his  copy  from  the  library  at  Cic^farea,     • 
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to  tho  great  undertaking  of  a  translation  direct  from  the  Hebrew— • 
marvellous  work  for  one  man  in  that  infant  age  of  critical  leaning; 
He  was  rewarded  as  Origen  had  heen  before  him,  and  many  anothor 
since,  down  to  our  own  age.  He  had  been  denounced  at  Borne  ii 
a  corrupter  of  the  Gospels,  and  now  he  was  accused  of  daring  to 
improve  on  the  inspired  version  of  the  LXX.,  and  of  bringing  a 
"Barabbas  of  the  synagogue"  to  disparage  the  books  which  the 
Apostles  had  delivered  to  the  Church.*  Even  Augnstine  wrote  to 
dissuade  him  from  the  task,  on  the  narrower  grounds  (also  familiar 
in  later  times)  that  previous  translators  could  have  left  little  room 
for  improvement,  and  that  a  Latin  version  disagreeing  with  the 
LXX.  would  be  a  dangerous  source  of  perplexity  and  ground  of 
cavil.'  Jerome's  replies  were  in  part  satisfactory  to  his  fiiend; 
and  he  persevered  in  completing  the  work  which  became  the 
foundation  of  the  Latin  version,  used  as  the  authoritative  editioa 
of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Latin  Church,  by  the  name  of  tho 
Vulgate  {Editio  Vulgata,  i.  e.  "  in  common  use  ").' 

§  19.  While  Jerome  was  prosecuting  these  labours,  besides  an  ex- 
tensive correspondence  with  Augustine  and  other  leaders  of  tho 
(*hurch,  and  with  Christians  who  looked  to  him  as  their  spiritual 
director,  Paula  and  Eustochium  joined  him  in  eager  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  spent  their  time  and  substance  in  works  of  charitj* 
The  daughter  devotedly  tended  her  mother,  whose  ascetic  self-dii- 
cipline  was  increased,  instead  of  being  relaxed,  as  her  age  advanoei 
After  building  several  monasteries,  both  for  women  and  men,  she 
gave  away  what  was  left  of  her  property ;  replying  to  Jerome's  re- 
monstrances, that  she  wished  to  die  in  poverty,  and  to  be  indebted 
to  cliarity  for  her  shroud.  To  charity  also  she  commended  her 
daughter,  who  had  nothing  of  her  own  while  her  mother  lived,  and 
was  left  with  the  charge  of  a  multitude  of  poor  recluses,  and  with 
the  burthen  of  debts  which  Paula  had  contracted  to  keep  up  her 
almsgiving,    Paula  died  after  a  residence  of  about  twenty  yeamat 

^  This  strange  estimate  of  Jerome's  efforts  to  correct  the  LKX.  bj  tlM 
original  Hebrew  text  is  due  to  Rufinus,  who,  from  being  Jerome's  de?oted 
friend  and  admirer,  had  become  his  bitter  enemy.  Absurd  as  it  seems,  it 
was  paralleled  by  a  like  accusation  brought  against  the  students  of  the 
Greek  Testament  by  the  admirers  of  the  Vulgate,  at  the  restoration  of 
learning ;  and,  even  in  our  own  day,  we  have  been  told  that  Greek  has  boM 
of  the  uses  which  Latin  has  for  the  divine ! 

*  Augustin.  Epist  xxviii. ;  Hieron.  Epist.  Ivi.  cxii.  cxvi. ;  Robertson, 
vol.  i.  p.  341. 

»  This  phrase  is  often  applied  by  Jerome  himself  to  the  LXX.,  as  the 
translation  of  ri  koiv^  ^icSocrts,  as  that  Version  was  already  called.  On 
the  whole  subject  of  the  Latin  Versions  of  the  Bible  see  the  IHctimirj/  of 
Christian  Antiqq.j  Art.  Vulgate. 
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B&lehem,  and  was  buried  with  a  splendid  funeral  in  the  Church 
'  the  Nativity  (404).  Enstochium  died  fifteen  years  later,  and 
Brume  followed  her  in  the  next  year,  having  reached  the  age  of 
i^ty-nine  (a.d.  420). 

Jerome's  is  one  of  the  three  greatest  names  amouf;  the  lAvi'm 
itihenof  this  age.  Of  the  other  two,  Ambrose  has  claimed  our 
lotice  in  the  history  of  this  century ;  and  his  great  disci i)le, 
iDQUHTiHE,  belongs  more  properly  to  the  following  age,  not  only 
in  time,  but  as  the  chief  author  of  a  new  development  of  doctrinal 
theology. 

{ 20.  The  voluminous  writings  of  Jerome  may  be  classed  under 
fcor  heads : — 

I  Epistola  :  Letters  to  private  friends,  bishoi^,  and  others,  on 
i great  variety  of  subjects,  personal,  theological,  ecclesiastical,  pole- 
nicil,  and  moral.  They  extend  over  the  half  century  from  his 
iMpiisQi  to  his  death,  and  make  up  the  number  of  150  (three  of 
^h,  however,  are  spurious),  including  those  addressed  to  Jerome, 
udaome  between  other  correspondents  relating  to  him. 

n.  Traotatus,  sive  Opuscula  ;  including,  among  others,  Lives 
tf  the  Hermits  St,  FatU,  St.  HUarion,  and  St,  Malchus ;  a  trans- 
^ttion  of  the  monastic  Htde  of  St.  Pachomius ;  writings  against 
^triooB  heretics ;  his  three  books  in  answer  to  the  attacks  made 
^oa  him  by  his  former  friend,  Rufinus  of  Aquiloia ;  an  explana- 
kfn  of  all  the  Hebrew  proper  names  that  occur  in  the  Scriptures ; 
Iki  especially  his  De  Viris  Illustribus,  or  De  Scriptoribus  Ecclesias^ 
CM,  a  series  of  135  short  biographies  of  the  most  eminent  Christian 
achers. 

HL  GoMMENTABii  BiBLici,  ou  a  great  nmuber  of  the.books  of  the 
Id  and  New  Testament. 

rV.  BiBLioTHECA  DiviNA ;  his  Latin  Version  of  the  Scriptures. 
His  translations  of  the  Chronicon  of  Eusebius,  and  of  the  same 
rater's  work  on  the  topography  of  the  Holy  Land,  have  been 
ready  mentioned  (§  2).^ 

*  The  earlier  editions  of  Jerome's  works,  by  Erasmus,  9  vols,  fol.,  Basil. 
>16  (and  reprints),  by  Marianns  Victorinus,  9  vols,  fol.,  Horn.  1560  (and 
irrints),  and  the  grand  Benedictine  edition,  by  Pougct  and  I^Iartiguy,  5 
)l6.  fol.,  Paris.  1693-1706,  are  all  superseded  by  the  edition  of  Vallarsi, 
1  vols,  fol.,  Veron.  1734-1742,  reprinted  with  some  improvements,  in 
1  voU.  4to.,  Venet.  1766. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

AUGUSTINE  AND  THE  I'ELAGIAN  CONTROVKES 

A.t..  354-i29. 

§  1.  ControTi^rsies  of  the  Fifth  Centiirf  in  the  East  iiiid  West:  the  St* 
EtU^ian,  bdJ  Pelagian.  §  3.  Auodjtinb — His  Con/esiimi — Hii 
Life  and  Studies,  g  3.  His  moral  and  iatcllectual  Errors— Uiik 
— His  Life  at  Carthage,  Rome,  and  Sliloa.  g  4,  InfluDnce  of  Am 
and  Concersinn  of  Augustine.  §  5.  Death  of  his  Mothei;  tiii  >< 
Rome,  and  return  to  Africa— His  iuToluntarv  Ordination— H«  ii 
BiEho[i  of  Hippo— His  Death.  §  6.  Works  of  Augaatine:  I.  An 
f^phical ;  the  Coiifesabnt,  Setractations,  jic :  II.  Philoaophi<al ; 
logaes ;  HI.  Aimlogetio;  the  Citij  of  God:  IV.  Doctrinal:  V,  Pola 
Oh  Heresies,  and  agaiast  Manichcism,  Donatisni,  and  Peligi* 
VI.  Eiegetical:  VII.  Practical  and  Ascetic  Works,  g  7.  Inflna 
Anguatine  on  Theology- The  Latin  Catholic  system,  g  S.  The  A> 
CdiUnnerty — Doctrines  of  the  Church  on  Sin  and  Grace — DiKrctI ' 
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1  the  East  and  West^  |  9.  Life  and  Works  of  PELAOiua—IIiK  o>n. 
ection  with  GcelesiidS.  {  10.  Their  Visit  to  Africa —Accusations  n( 
[eresj — ^Augustine  writes  against  the  Pelagians.  §  !!•  Pulngius  in 
'alestine— Opposed  hy  Jerome,  and  accused  bj  Paulus  Orosius  — 
ionncils  in  Palestine.  1 12.  Appeahi  to  Rome — Duci-siuns  of  Innocent  I. 
nd  ZOSDIUB'-Condemnation  of  Pelagianism — Subsequent  Ilistury  of  the 
>octrine  in  the  East  and  West.     §  13.  Semi-pelagianisni. 

L.  The  tzanaition  from  the  foarth  to  the  fifth  century,  ivhich 
ms  the  epoch  of  the  final  severance  of  the  Eastern  and  Wet^tern 
Qpiies,  la  maiked  also  by  two  great  lines  of  theological  development 
d  controversy  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches.  Not  that 
'her  was  indifferent  to  any  great  question  affecting  the  common 
ith,  hnt  each  became  the  special  field  of  discussions  that  arose 
na  the  circnmstanoes  of  the  churches  and  the  ideas  and  character 
their  leaders.  While  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human 
ktnes  in  the  person  of  Christ  engaged  the  s])eculative  genius  of 
«  East,  passing  on  from  the  question  of  His  coequal  deity  to  the 
ysteries  involved  in  His  twofold  nature,  the  West  saw  the  rise  of 
>e  great  controversy  concerning  the  relation  of  God's  supreme 
tetion  of  all  things,  and  His  sovereign  grace,  to  the  free  will  and 
brts  of  Man  in  his  fallen  state ;  a  controversy  which  has  lasted 
'er  since,  while  men  of  every  age 

"  have  reasoned  high 
Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate — 
Fixt  fate,  free  will,  foreknowledge  absolute — 
And  found  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost.*' 

ese  controversies  are  known  as  the  Nestor ian  and  Euiychian  in  the 
st,  and  the  Felagian^  in  connection  with  which  the  genius  of  the 
at  Augustine  left  its  lasting  impress  on  the  theology  of  the  West, 
i  2.  The  earnest  and  affecting  'Confessions  of  St.  Augustine,' 
tten  in  his  forty-sixth  year,  furnish  us  with  the  facts  of  his 
ier  life,  and  give  a  deep  insight  not  only  into  his  personal  charac- 
but  also  into  the  elements  of  moral  consciousness  which  united 
h  his  views  of  Scripture  to  mould  his  theology.  "  They  are  a 
lime  effusion,  in  which  Augustine,  like  David  in  the  51st  Psalm, 
fesses  to  God,  in  view  of  his  own  and  succeeding  generations, 
hout  reserve,  tlie  sins  of  his  youth ;  and  they  are  at  the  same 
e  a  hymn  of  praise  to  the  grace  of  God,  which  led  him  out  of 
kness  into  light,  and  called  him  to  service  in  the  kingdom  of 
ist.  .  .  .  The  reader  feels  on  every  hand  that  Christianity  is  no 
im  or  illusion,  but  truth  and  life,  and  he  is  carried  along  in 
ration  of  the  wonderful  grace  of  God."  ^ 

»  Schaff,  vol.  iii.  p.  990. 
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AuRELius  AuGUSTiNUs  wBs  bom  at  the  village  of  Thagastein 
Numidia  (not  far  from  Hippo  Regius,  his  futare  bishopric)  on  the 
Ides  (13th)  of  November,  a.d.  354.    His  father,  Patricius,  a  man  of 
curial  rank,  but  narrow  circumstances,  was  a  heathen,  but  receiTed 
baptism  before  his  death.    His  mother,  Monica,  shines  forth  as  one 
of  the  brightest  examples  of  piety  in  the  early  Church.     From  his 
parents  Augustine  derived  the  passionate  sensibility  of  the  African 
nature,  and  the  affectionate  sympathies  which  were  cherished  by 
the  love  of  his  mother,  while  his  opening  mind  was  trained  by  her 
noble  intellect.    iShe  caused  her  infant  son  to  be  entered  as  a  cate- 
chumen ;  but  the  baptism,  which  he  earnestly  desired  in  a  suddea 
and  dangerous  illness,  was  deferred  lest  he  should  incur  the  deeper 
guilt  of  sin  after  baptism.^    His  father  made  efforts  beyond  hii 
means  to  provide  an  education  which  might  secure  his  son  as 
honourable  and  lucrative  employment,  and  sent  him  to  the  schooli 
of  Madaura  and  Carthage.    His  abilities  were  early  manifest;  but 
his  application  was  irregular  and  his  choice  of  studies  capridooi^ 
especially  in  a  neglect  of  Greek,  which  he  laments  that  he  could 
only  remedy  imperfectly  in  later  life.*     About  the  time  when  be 
went  to  Carthage,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  Augustine  lost  hii 
father ;  and  a  rich  citizen  of  Thagaste,  named  Romanian,  aided  hia 
mother  to  bear  the  expense  of  his  education. 

§  3.  The  youth  had  already  been  enticed  into  those  moral  and 
intellectual  wanderings,  amidst  which  he  was  preserved  from  ruin 
by  the  sense  of  religion  impressed  on  him  by  his  mother's  care,  and 
embodied  in  the  grand  sentence  at  the  beginning  of  his  Confessions; 
"Thou  hast  made  us  for  thyself,  and — "  the  following  words  &ll 
uf  themselves  into  a  metrical  motto — 

"  Our  heart  is  restless  till  it  rest  in  Thee."  • 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  was  already,  by  a  concubine,  the  fiither 
of  a  boy,  whom  he  named  Adeodatus.  In  the  following  year,  th« . 
reading  of  Cicero's  "  Hortensius  '*  awakened,  in  his  mind  a  longing 
for  higher  wisdom,  in  search  of  which  he  turned  to  the  Scriptures, 
but  was  repelled  by  their  simplicity.  That  internal  conflict  between 
the  knowledge  of  the  good  he  had  been  taught  and  the  consdons- 

^  We  have  seen  how  strongly  this  motive  fur  late  baptism  was  urged  by 
Tertullian,  the  great  light  of  the  African  Church. 

2  This  great  example  of  the  evil  of  neglecting  the  highest  organ  of  the 
utterances  of  the  human  mind  in  secular  and  sacred  literature  is  the  more 
conspicuous  from  the  manifest  influence  which  a  Latin  organ  of  expictfi*^ 
has  had  on  the  theology  of  the  Western  Church.  Witness,  among  t^e  v^T 
foundations  of  the  faith,  the  diflcruncc  between  credo  and  iriorc^. 
*  Oonf.  i.  1 : — "  Fecisti  uos  a^Te,  ^\.  Viin^vi\.\vx£k.  ^'s.t.  cor  nostrum,  donee 
requiescat  in  Te." 
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flB  of  the  sin  into  which  he  had  fallen,  of  which  his  theitlo^y 
;erward8  attempted  to  solve  the  mystery  and  rouuNly,  niny 
count  for  the  charm  he  saw  in  the  ^lanichean  di>ctrines,  wliicli 
BR  then  spreading  widely  and  secretly,  oven  among  the  clerpy  and 
xmhi}  He  hecame  an  outer  memher  of  the  sect,  from  his  iiine- 
jeoih  to  his  twenty-eighth  year ;  hut  he  soon  hcgan  to  discover 
16  hypocrisy  and  sensuality  which  were  thinly  veiled  hy  false 
hiksophy  and  ascetic  professions ;  and  a  famous  Manichean  bisho]), 
0  whose  arrival  at  Carthage  Augustine  had  looked  fur  a  solution  of 
uidoahts,  proved  to  bo  as  inconsistent  in  life  and  as  empty  in  his 
beat  discourse  as  the  other  leaders.  Augustine,  who  had  been 
tfltthing  grammar  and  rhetoric  at  Tliagaste  and  Cartha<^e,  disgusted 
It  the  disorderly  habits  of  the  students,  now  removed  to  Komc  (383), 
vbere  be  gave  np  Manicheism  only  to  fall  into  scepticism,  varied 
vi&  vain  struggles  for  clearer  light  from  the  study  of  Plato.  After 
iboQt  six  months,  finding  his  income  ].recariuus,  as  the  Iiomnn 
^tadents  had  the  habit  of  deserting  &  professor  without  i>aying  for 
Ui  lectures,  Augustine  was  glad  to  obtain  an  appointment  as  a 
V^  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Milan,  whither  his  mother  followed 
tea  to  watch  his  wandering  course  (384). 

{ 4.  Augustine  liad  meanwhile  become  a  hearer  of  Ambrose,  at  first 
OQly  to  judge  of  his  far-famed  eloquence ;  but  his  mind  was  gradually 
ipmed  to  conviction.  Ho  resumed  the  profession  of  a  catechumen, 
M  turned  again  to  the  study  of  Scripture,  and  especially  the 
Stings  of  St.  Paul.  He  now  found  difficulties  vanish,  as  he  felt  the 
iinple  adaptation  of  the  truth  to  his  spiritual  wants.  lie  was  still 
object  to  the  passions  of  his  lower  nature;  but  the  forces  were 
itbering  for  the  crisis  which  was  to  change  his  heart  and  mind 
id  life.  A  fellow-countryman,  coming  to  visit  hira,  related  some 
itails  of  the  lives  of  St.  Anthony  and  other  hermits,  which  struck 
agustine  the  more  as  his  attention  had  never  been  given  to  the 
onastic  life.  In  its  then  primitive  freshness,  he  saw  all  the  beauty 
id  grandeur  of  its  self-denial  and  devotion  to  God  alone,  and  this 
buke  of  his  self-indulgence  excited  the  most  violent  agitation. 
le  day  in  September  386,  the  tumultuous  conflict  of  thought 
ove  him  forth  from  the  company  of  his  dearest  friend,  Alypius, 
the  garden  of  the  villa  Cassiciacum,  where  he  threw  himself  under 
fig-tree,  and,  in  a  passion  of  tears,  prayed  for  deliverance  from  the 
»ndage  of  his  sins.  The  voice  of  a  child  from  a  neighbouring 
»u8e  broke  in  upon  his  solitude,  singing,  "Take  up  and  read." 
ccepting  it  as  a  voice  from  heaven,  he  went  home  and  o^iened  his 
,ble  at  the  passage:^ — "Not  in  rioting  and  drunkenness,  not  in 
lambering  and  wantonness,  not  in  strife  and  envym^',  bw\.  '\m.i  ye 

'  See  above,  Chap.  IX.  §15.  «  Rom.  xVu.  \^,  \4. 

(7,    CHm  ri 


nreaine,  anti  i  urow  ureaiu,  aiiti  uieaiuua  lu  i  nee.  m  id 
of  conversions,  that  of  Augustine  is  marked  lieyond  all  gi 
as  resembling  that  of  Paul  4n  its  sudden  decisiveness  (t 
both  cases  after  long  preparation),  and  as  only  second  to  tl 
Apostle  in  its  consequences  to  the  Church.  At  the  ensoiD: 
viication  Augustine  resigned  his  professorship,  and  retired 
country  with  his  mother  and  some  chosen  friends.  On  Ei 
(387)  ho  was  baptized  by  Ambrose,  with  his  son  Adeodatu 
friend  Alypius,  who  afterwards  became  Bishop  of  Thagasti 

§  5.  Having  sold  his  goods  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  an( 
his  life  to  the  service  of  Christ,  Augustine  was  induce 
mother  to  return  to  Africa.  But  they  had  only  reached 
begin  the  voyage,  when  Monica  died  in  her  fifty-sixth  yei 
arms  of  her  son,  rejoicing  in  the  fulfilment  of  her  unfail 
and  prayers  for  his  conversion.  Augustine  remained  abo 
at  Kome,  where  he  wrote  two  books  contrasting  Chria 
Manichean  morality,  and  some  other  works.  About  tl 
888,  he  resumed  his  voyage  to  Carthage,  and  retired  t< 
estate  at  his  native  village,  where  he  spent  three  years  in  m 
study,  and  writing,  with  his  friends  Alypius  and  Euodius. 

He  was  now  so  well  known  and  esteemed,  that  he  was 
show  himself  in  any  city  where  a  bishopric  was  vacant 
could  not  long  escape  ordination.  He  had  accepted  an  inv 
Hippo,  where  there  was  no  such  vacancy,  and  was  siti 
hearer,  when  the  bishop,  Valerius,  referred  in  his  sermon  to 


I 
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afterwards.  AngUBtinc  held  the  bisliopric  for  thirty-five  years ;  aud, 

though  the  city  of  Hippo  ranked  below  Carthage,  the  character  of 

its  bishop  made  him  the  recognized  leader  of  the  African  Church.^ 

He  led  a  life  of  mild  asceticism  with  his  clergy  in  the  same  house, 

vbich  was  also  a  school  of  theology,  and  sent  forth  ten  bishops  and 

many  of  the  lower  orders.'    No  woman  was  iK>rmittcd  to  enter  the 

boose,  or  to  see  him  alone ;  and  the  rule  extondc<l  even  to  his  sister, 

•  lAom  he  set  over  one  of  the  monast<.>ries  which  he  founded  for 

iromen.    He  wore  the  black  dress  of  the  Eastern  coenobites,  with  a 

<X)wl  and  leathern  girdle,  and  lived  almost  entirely  on  vegetables. 

The  common  meal  was  seasoned  witli  reading  and  free  conversation, 

b  which  the  character  of  an  absent  person  was  never  allowed  to  bo 

toQcbed.    He  preached  frequently,  often  daily,  in  his  own  church, 

nd  whenever  he  visited  the  cities  of  the  province.   But  by  his  letters 

■nd  influence  he  laboured  through  the  whole  Western  Church,  and 

iffectcd  the  Eastern  also,  especially  in  contending  against  the 

Vuichean,  Donatist,  and  Pelagian  heresies.     In  his  seventy-second 

year  his  friend  Heraclius  was  chosen  to  be  his  colleague  in  the 

Uhopric ;  and  he  died  four  years  later  during  the  siege  of  Hip]X)  by 

tbe  Vandals  (Aug.  28th,  430).    Tlius,  the  greatest  light  of  the 

Afiieaa  Church  lived  almost  to  witness  the  fatal  blow  given  to  it 

l^these  barbarous  Arians.   The  library  which,  as  his  sole  property, 

Ik  left  to  the  church,  was  preserved  from  the  sack  of  the  city, 

which  was  utterly  destroyed  by  the  Vandals,  so  that  he  had  no 

nooeasor  in  the  bishopric. 

I  6.  The  vast  body  of  works,  on  which  Augustine  laboured  during 
b  whole  life,  are  divided  into  the  following  classes,  besides  some 
lort  rhetorical  essays  and  discourses  written  before  his  conversion  :^ 
I.  AtUohioffraphical,  including  the  Confessions  and  Retractations, 

aeept  in  cases  where  one  of  them  was  a  reconciled  Novatianist  (Possid. 
nil;  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  413). 

'  His  fame  is  still  preserved  by  the  name  of  Rumi  Kehir^  "  the  great 
Christian,*'  by  the  Arabs  of  the  city,  which  is  Lest  described  in  the  words 
of  Gibbon : — "  The  maritime  colony  of  Hippo,  about  200  miles  west  of 
Carthage,  had  formerly  acquired  the  distinguishing  epithet  of  liegius,  from 
tii6  re^ence  of  the  Numidian  kings;  and  some  remains  of  trade  and 
popalousness  still  adhere  to  the  modern  city,  which  is  known  in  Europe  by 
tJie  corrupted  name  of  Bona."  The  modern  town  was  built  from  the  ruins 
of  Hippo,  at  a  distance  of  two  miles,  and  was  rebuilt  by  the  French  in 
1832. 

*  «  Combining,  as  he  did,  the  clerical  life  with  the  monastic,  he  became 
unwittingly  the  founder  of  the  Augustinian  order,  which  gave  the  re- 
former Luther  to  the  world  "  (SchaflF,  vol.  iii.  p.  994).  The  Augustine  or 
Austin  Friars  appeared  first  in  the  eleventh  century. 

•  Amonjr  these  were  a  treatise  **0n  the  Beautiful  andYit**  (^De  PulcKvo 
ft  Apfo),  and  Orations  and  Eulogies  delivered  at  Cartha^ci,  iLoiftfe,  «Vi\ 
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the  former  acknowledging  his  personal  sins,  the  latter  his  theoretifal 
errors.     The  Confessions,  written  about  a.d.  400,  are  in  thirteei 
books  :  the  first  ten  giving,  in  the  form  of  a  continuous  prayer  and 
confession  to  God,  an  account  of  his  life  down  to  his  return  to  • 
Africa ;  while  the  last  three  (with  a  part  of  the  tenth)  form  as 
appendix  treating  of  speculative   and  theological  philosophy  and 
the  Mosaic  cosmogony,  in  tacit  opposition  to  the  Manicheans.    The 
Confessions  proper  form  a  book  not  to  be  described  or  praised,  bat  , 
to  be  read  as  the  masterpiece  of  all  similar  works,  which  have  mon 
or  less  been  modelled  uix)n  it.    In  the  BetractationSy  written  in  427, 
Augustine  employed  the  evening  of  his  life  in  reviewing  his  own 
works  in  chronological  order,  in  the  spirit  of  the  texts  which  ha 
quotes  as  mottoes: — "In  the  multitude  of  words,  there  wantethnot 
sin:"*  and  seeking  to  withdraw  "every  idle  word"  that  he  had 
uttered,  before  being  called  to  "  give  account  thereof  in  the  day  of 
judgment ;  "  *  for  "  if  we  would  judge  ourselves,  we  should  not  be 
judged." '    I'he  result  leaves  the  great  features  of  his  theological 
system  untouched ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  work  makes  it  "  one  of  the 
noblest  sacrifices  ever  laid  upon  the  altar  of  truth  by  a  majeatie 
intellect  acting   in  obedience  to  the  purest  conscientiousnesa.'* * 
There  is  also    a  large  autobiographical  element  in  the  numerooi 
Letters  of  Augustine,**  and  in  the  Questions  and  Answers,'  in  whifik 
he  embodied  for  general  use  his  discussions  of  the  many  questiflW 
submitted  to  him  by  friends  and  pupils. 

II.  Philosophical  Works,  partaking  also  of  a  theological  character, 
in  the  form  of  Dialogues,  composed  partly  in-  his  retirement  at  ih« 
Villa  Cassiciacum,  near  Milan,  where  he  spent  half  a  year  before  his 
baptism  in  instructive  and  stimulating  conversation,  in  a  sort  of 
Academy  or  Christian  Platonic  banquet,  with  Monica,  his  son 
Adeodatus,  his  brother  Navigius,  his  friend  Alypius,  and  some  1 
cousins  and  pupils ;  and  partly  during  his  second  residence  at  ^ 
Rome,  and  his  retirement  after  returning  to  Africa.'^  "  These  woila 
exhibit  as  yet  little  that  is  specifically  Christian  or  chmrchly;  hot 
they  show  a  Platonism  seized  and  consecrated  by  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  full  of  high  thoughts,  ideal  views,  and  discriminating 
argument.     They  were  designed  to  present  the  different  stages  of 

Milan ;    besides  works  on   grammar,  dialectics,  rhetoric,  geometrji  and 
arithmetic.     The  works  of  this  class  in  the  Appendix  to  the  BenMlictine 
editions  are  spurious,  though  some  of  them  still  find  defenders.' 
»  Proy.  X.  19.  «  Matt.  xii.  36.  »  1  Cor.  xL  31. 

*  Morell  Mackenzie,  in  Dr.  Smith's  Diet  of  Biog.,  Art.  AUGUSTIXUS. 

*  The  Benedictine  edition  gives  270  (including  Letters  to  Augustine)  in 
chronological  order,  from  a.d.  386  to  429. 

*  Qucestiones  and  Hesponsiones. 
'  It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  these  works. 
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nnan  thought  by  which  he  himself  had  readied  thu  kiio>^U>d;:e  of 
n  tnith,  and  to  serve  others  as  steps  to  the  Ktiiu-tuary.  I'hvy 
m  an  elementary  introduction  to  his  theology.  Uu  after^-ards, 
i  his  BehudaiionSy  withdrew  many  things  contained  in  thcm.^  ^ 
(at  the  philosophical  element  pervaded  all  his  works ;  and,  by  his 
e&itation  of  the  Pagan  and  Manichcan  systems,  and  his  profound 
tiKQflSLQns  of  Divine  omnipotence  and  human  freedom,  of  the  origin 
if  evil,  and  other  foundations  of  human  life  in  its  relation  to  God, 
OB  has  done  more  service  to  true  philosophy  than  any  other  Father. 

in.  Among  his  Apologetic  Works,  that  on  the  "  City  of  Gofl " 
rtuids  pre-eminent.  It  was  called  forth  by  the  great  crisis  of  the 
fdling  Empire  of  Home,  when  the  Pagans  renewed  the  old  argu- 
Unt  against  Christianity,  that  the  gods  of  the  State  were  proving 
ttor  anger  for  its  apostasy  from  the  old  worship. 

The  captnre  of  Bome  by  the  Goths  (410)  was  the  immediate 
oecBsion  of  the  work,  which  Augustine  began  in  413  and  finished  in 
ti6.  Its  object  is  to  contrast  the  cities  of  earth,  the  human  politics 
iriiieh  are  transitory  in  their  very  nature — from  the  beginning  of 
the  world  to  imperial  Home — with  the  eternal  ^  city  which  hath 
^bimdations,  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God.** '  The  first  ten  books 
iQeet  the  objections  to  Christianity  from  the  calamities  of  the  timoH, 
lod other  arguments  for  heathenism;  the  other  ten  contrast  the 
irorldly  and  spiritual  polities  in  their  origin,  their  course,  and  their 
ind.  The  work  forms  a  fit  climax  to  the  series  of  early  Christian 
pologies,  as  well  as  "  the  first  attempt  at  a  comprehensive  philo- 
Jphy  of  history  under  the  view  of  two  antagonist  currents  or 
tganized  forces,  a  kingdom  of  this  world,  which  is  doomed  to  final 
wtruction,  and  a  kingdom  of  God  which  will  last  for  ever."  ^ 
rV.  His  TheologiccU  Works  of  a  doctrinal  character  include 
defence  of  &ith  against  the  Gnostic  knowledge  (392) ;  ^  a  Dis- 
mrse  on  the  Apostles'  Creed*  delivered  before  a  Council  at  Hippo, 
;  the  request  of  the  bishops,  while  Augustine  was  still  a  presbyter 
193);  four  books  On  Christian  Doctrine®  (397-426),  and  another 
itechetical  manual ;  '^  and  a  compendium  of  Christian  Faith  and 
[orals,  written  towards  the  close  of  his  life  at  the  request  of  Lau- 
intiuB  (421  or  later).® 

V.  Augustine's  Polemic  writings  are  at  once  the  most  copious 
>uroe  of  information  on  the  history  of  doctrine  in  the  primitive 

»  Schaff,  vol.  iii.  p.  1008.     «  Heb.  xi.  10,  16.      »  SchafF,  vol.  iii.  p.  1011. 

•  De  militate  credendi.  *  Ve  Fide  et  Symbolo, 

•  De  Doctrina  Christiana,  Libri  iv. 
'  De  catechizandis  rudHms. 

•  Enchiridion,  or  De  Fide,  Spe,  et  Caritate,  also  entitled  Mannale  ad 
Kxurentitm, 
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Clutfch,  and  the  fullest  exponent  of  the  theology  which  he  developed 
in  conflict  with  all  the  chief  heresies  of  his  age.  Two  are  of  a 
general  character :  that  On  the  True  Religion  (390),^  maintaining 
that  it  was  to  bo  found  with  the  Catholic  Church,  and  not  with  the 
heretics  and  schismatics ;  and  that  On  Heresies^  giving  an  acoonnt 
of  88  heretical  sects,  from  the  Simonians  to  the  Pelagians  (428-430). 
His  special  controversial  works  are  a  multitude  of  tracts  against  the 
particular  heresies  of  Manicheism,  Donatism,  Aiianism,  Pclagianism, 
and  scmi-Pelagianism,  equally  remarkable  for  their  force  of  argu- 
ment and  their  freedom  from  personal  antipathy. 

YI.  His  JCxegetical  works,  in  the  form  of  Commentaries  and 
Homilies,  are  more  remarkable  for  edifying  thought  than  critical 
exposition.  For  the  niceties  of  criticism  he  was  ill-fitted  by  the 
habit  of  his  mind,  which  turned  rather  to  general  views  of  truth, 
and  also  by  his  ignorance  of  Hebrew  and  his  imperfect  knowledge 
of  Greek. ' 

Vn.  His  Practical  and  Ascetic  works  comprise  396  short  Dis- 
courses on  Scripture  texts,  festivals,  the  lives  of  Apostles,  saint^ 
and  martyrs,  and  other  themes,  and  various  treatises  on  morals 
and  the  ascetic  and  monastic  life. 

§  7.  Augustine  is  conspicuous  above  all  the  Fathers,  and  indeed 
above  all  Christian  teachers  between  St.  Paul,  his  great  teacher, 
and  Luther,  his  disciple,  for  his  influence  on  the  formation 
of  doctrinal  theology,  especially  in  the  Western  Church.  It  was  j 
through  his  efforts  that  the  Canon  of  Scripture  (inclusive,  how-  ) 
ever,  of  the  Apocrypha)  was  finally  settled  in  its  present  form  Iqf 
the  Councils  of  Hippo  (393)  and  Carthage  (397).  From  him  the 
Manichean  heresy  received  its  deathblow,  and  the  Nicene  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  was  developed  by  the  double  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  as  a  fixed  article  in  the  creeil  of  the  Western  ChurcL  The 
questions  about  the  twofold  natiure  of  Christ  only  began  to  agitate 
the  East  about  the  time  of  his  death ; '  but  he  had  already  an* 
iiounced  the  formula  of  Pope  Leo  the  Great,  "  Two  natures  in  one 
person."  But  Augustine's  chief  distinction  is  as  "the  principal 
theological  creator  of  the  Latin-Catholic  system,  as  distinct  fro© 
the  Greek  Catholicism,  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  evangelical  Pro- 
testantism on  the  other.  Ho  ruled  the  entire  theology  of  the 
Middle  Age,  and  became  the  father  of  scholasticism  in  virtue  of 
Lis  dialectic  mind,  and  the  father  of  mysticism  in  virtue  of  his 

*  Dc  Vera  Religione, 

'  De  Ilxresihus  ad  Quodvultdeum  ;  addressed  to  a  deacon  at  Carthajt 
'  "  He  was  summoned  to  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  which  condemned  N*^ 
tormnism  in  431,  but  died  a  ^^m  before  it  met.     He  prevailed  upon  th« 
GhWc  monk,  Leporius,  to  xetrstci  "&ft?.\.ox\Mi\sta.,   '^xa  ^3Kn&\RAa^  is  ia 
man/  points  defective  and  obscux* "    (^0[i«^«,  ^^V  \\\.  \.  \W\a:^ 
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it  heart,  without  being  responsible  for  the  excesses  o(  either 
m  "1 .  *<ije  iiad  a  creative  and  decisive  hand  in  almost  every 
a  of  the  Church,  completing  some  and  advancing  others.  The 
e  of  hia  system  is  the  free  redeeming  grace  of  Uvd  in  Christ, 
iting  through  the  actual  histoi'ical  Church.  He  in  Evangelical 
luline  in  his  doctrine  of  sin  and  grace,  but  Catholic  (that  is  Old 
joIIc,  not  Roman  Catholic)  in  his  doctrine  of  the  Church.  I'hc 
ine  element  comes  forward  mauily  in  the  Pelagian  controvert', 
Caiholio-churchly  in  the  Donatist;  but  each  is  niuiUtied  bv  the 

8.  Augustine*s  part  in  the  Donatist  controversy  has  already 
a  noticed;'  the  Felagian  is  of  deeper  and  more  universal  interest, 
diving  the  great  questions  of  man's  sinful  nature  and  his  redenq)- 
1,  of  God's  sovereign  grace,  and  its  harmony  with  the  free  will  of 
n.  Before  Angustine,  we  find  no  attempt  to  give  definite  form  to 
we  doctrines,  beyond  the  common  assertion  of  man's  moral  aiK)s- 
7  and  accoimtability,  the  curse  of  sin  and  the  need  of  redeeming 
loe.  The  Greek  fathers  insisted  most  on  the  freedom  of  man's 
•operation  with  divine  grace,  in  opposition  to  Gnostic  dualism 
d  fiitalism,  while  the  Latin  Others  laid  the  greater  stress  on  man's 
nditary  sin  and  guilt  and  God's  sovereign  grace.  It  was  through 
ngustine's  teaching  that  the  Western  Church  affirmed  the  supre- 
icy  of  the  divine  part  in  the  whole  work  of  redemption,  from  its 
amal  design  to  its  eternal  accomplishment,  making  even  human 
ledom  to  will  good  the  fruit  of  divine  grace,  so  as  to  give  God  all 
e  glory ;  while  Felagianism  ascribes  the  chief  part  to  man's  free 
11  and  effort,  and  reduces  divine  grace  to  a  mere  auxiliary  in  the 
irk  of  conversion  and  holiness.^ 
1 9.  Pelagius,*  a  native  British  monk,  born  about  the  middle  of 

'  Schaff,  vol.  iii.  p.  1018. 

'  Ibid.,  pp.  998,  999.      The   same  historian   observes  that  Augustine 

lopted  Cyprian's  doctrine  of  the  Church,  and  completed  it  in  the  con- 

t  with  Donatism  by  transferring  the  predicates  of  unity,  holiness,  uni- 

idity,  ezclusiveness,  and  maternity,  directly  to  the  actual  Church  of 

i  time,  with  a  firm  episcopal  organization,  an  unbroken  succession,  and 

)  Apostles'  Creed." 

>  Chap.  X.  §  9. 

'  The  three  forms  of  the  doctrine  have  been  described  by  the  technical 

ms  of  the  synergism  (i,e,  "  working  together")  of  the  Greek  Church, 

lich  makes  the  divine  grace  and  human  wiH  co-ordinate  powers ;  the 

ine  monergism  ("  sole  working  ")  of  Augustine  ;  and  the  human  moner- 

w  of  Pelagius.     The  sepii'Pelagianismy  which  prevailed  in   the  \Ve><t 

ter  the  death  of  Augustine,  and  reappeared  in  the  Protestant  Church  as 

miniani$m,  has  a  close  affinity  to  the  Greek  synergism. 

'  The  name  HtXAyios  (Pelagius)  appears  to  have  been  assumed  as  the 

reek  and  Latin  equivalent  (from  7r4\ayo5y  pelagus,  "  sea'")  o^  \v\s  Ti-aXASvi. 

't/c  nsme  Morgan  (or  Jfor-cant,  «  sea-brink  "),  which  maxV^  Vvm  ^?.  «. 
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tlie  fouitli  century,  is  spoken  of  respectfully  by  his  strongest  oppo- 
nents. His  keen  intellect  was  well  trained  by  learning,  espedilly 
in  the  Greek  theology  of  the  school  of  Antioch.  His  character  wu 
gentle  and  his  life  blameless ;  but  his  calm  virtue  was  that  of  the 
self-reliant  ascetic.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  says,  ^  As  often  as  I 
have  to  speak  concerning  moral  improvement  and  the  leading  of « 
holy  life,  I  am  accustomed  first  to  set  forth  the  power  and  quality 
of  human  nature,  and  to  show  what  it  can  accomplish."  We  know 
nothing  of  his  life  till  he  appears  at  Home,  where,  says  AugnstiDe^ 
"  he  lived  very  long  and  kept  the  best  company."  There,  already  in 
advanced  age  (as  he  tells  us  himself),  he  wrote  a  brief  Ck)mmentary 
on  the  Epistles  of  Paul  (404)  ;*  and  he  gives,  as  an  eye-witness^  i 
vivid  description  of  the  sack  of  Rome  by  Alaric  (410).* 

In  the  course  of  his  earnest  labours  to  reform  the  morals  of  tk 
corrupt  city,  he  won  over  to  the  monastic  life  an  advocate  rf 
distinguished  birth,  named  Coelestius.  ''It  was  from  this  nuui» 
younger,  more  skilful  in  argument,  more  ready  for  controversy,  and 
more  rigorously  consistent  than  his  teacher,  that  the  controvei^ 
took  its  rise.  Pelagius  was  the  moral  author,  Coelestius  the  in- 
tellectual author,  of  the  system  represented  by  them.  They  did 
not  mean  actually  to  found  a  new  system,  but  believed  themaelwi 
m  accordance  with  Scripture  and  estabUshed  doctrine.  They  wen 
more  concerned  with  the  ethical  side  of  Christianity  than  with  the 
dogmatic ;  but  their  endeavour  after  moral  perfection  was  baaed 
uix)n  certain  views  of  the  natural  power  of  the  will,  and  the« 
views  proved  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  anthropological  principle  ] 
which  had  been  developed  in  the  African  church  for  the  preview 
ten  years  under  the  influence  of  Augustine."  ' 

§  10.  When  the  two  friends  passed  over  from  Italy  to  Africa,  in 
411,  they  seem  to  have  had  so  little  fear  of  being  regarded  as 
heretics,  that  they  went  first  to  Hippo  in  order  to  visit  Augustine. 
He,  being  absent  at  Carthage,  replied  in  a  cordial  tone  to  a  lettif 
addressed  to  him  by  Pelagius.  At  Carthage,  however,  the  desiw 
of  Coelestius  to  be  ordained  a  presbyter  called  forth  a  discussion  of 
his  opinions ;  and  Paulinus,  a  deacon  of  Milan,*  charged  him,  before 
a  council  at  Carthage  (412),  with  several  errors  discovered  in  his 

native  of  the  sea-shore.  The  famous  monastery  of  Bangor-ys-coed  (**  Bangof 
under  the  wood"),  for  which  he  is  sometimes  claimed,  was  founded  • 
century  after  he  left  Britain. 

*  "  This  Commentary,  which  has  been  preserved  among  the  worb  w 
Jerome,  displays  a  clear  and  sober  exegetical  talent."  (Schafl',  vol  iii.p.  791-) 

*  Epist  ad  Dcmetriam,  ap,  Augustin.  Epist,  No.  142. 
»  Schaff,  vol.  iii.  p.  792. 

*  Paulinus  afterwards  wrote  the  Life  of  Ambrose  at  the  reque*  ^ 
Augustine. 
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u.  The  meet  importaiit  of  tliew;  were  the  following :— That 
m  was  created  mortal,  and  would  have  died,  even  if  lie  had  nut 
ed;  that  Adam's  fiEiU  injured  himself  alone,  not  the  human 
;  ihat»  consequently,  children  come  into  the  world  in  the  same 
lition  in  which  Adam  was  before  the  fall;  that  the  human 
I  neither  dies  in  consequence  of  Adam's  fall,  nor  rises  again  in 
aequenoe  of  Christ's  resurrection ;  that  the  Law,  us  well  as  the 
(pel,  leads  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  that  even  before  Christ 
re  were  sinless  men ;  and  that  children  dying  in  infancy,  even 
fogjti  nnbaptized,  have  eternal  life.  Instead  of  meeting  the 
iige  by  directly  defending  or  disowning  these  propositions, 
ilestans  treated  them  as  mere  speculative  questions,  on  which 
forent  opinions  were  held  in  the  Church.  On  his  refusing  to 
»nt,  he  was  excommunicated  by  the  synod ;  and  he  took  his  de- 
itare  for  Asia,  where  he  was  ordained  a  presbyter  at  Ephesus.  His 
ictrines,  however,  spread  both  in  Africa  and  Sicily ;  and  Angus- 
oe,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  these  proceedings,  wrote  several 
lets  against  the  new  opinions,  but  in  a  tone  of  respect  and  for- 
einmce  towards  Pelagius  himself  (412-115). 
{  11.  Meanwhile  Pelagius  had  gone  to  Palestine  and  gained 
any  followers,  especially  among  the  Origenists.  Jerome  wrote 
Spunst  him  with  characteristic  vehemence,  while  contemptuously 
voiding  the  mention  of  his  name.  But  the  opposition  of  Jerome, 
eades  its  strong  personal  spirit,  was  rather  against  the  supposed 
'rigenism  of  Pelagius,  than  from  zeal  for  the  Augustinian  doctrines ; 
)r  even  in  his  treatise  against  the  Pelagians,  which  Augustine 
raises,  his  teaching  on  the  freedom  of  the  will  and  predestination 
of  a  "  semi-Pelagian  "  complexion. 

The  foremost  antagonist  of  Pelagius  was  one  of  Jerome's  pupils, 
AULU8  Obosius,  a  young  Spanish  presbyter,  who  had  been  sent 
f  Augustine  to  Jerome  as  the  bearer  of  letters  relating  to  the  con- 
oversy,  and  had  stayed  to  study  under  the  great  teacher  in  Pales- 
ne.  He  came  forward  as  the  accuser  of  Pelagius  at  a  synod  held 
f  John,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  stating  that  Coelestius  had  been  con- 
smned  at  Carthage,  and  that  Augustine  had  written  against  his 
pinions.  John,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  Origen,  showed  a 
ax)ng  leaning  to  Pelagius,  and  gave  great  offence  to  the  other  party 
y  permitting  him,  though  he  was  only  a  layman,  to  sit  among  the 
lesbyters.  As  both  parties  belonged  to  the  Western  Church,  the 
ynod  determined  to  refer  the  controversy  to  the  Bishop  of  Kome, 
Jmocent  I.  (402-417) ;  and,  meanwhile,  a  second  synod,  held  at 
i^ydda  (Diospolis),  acquitted  Pelagius  of  participation  in  the 
opinions  of  Coelestius,  which  he  himself  somewhat  disingenuously 
^ko  of  as  foolish  but  not  heretical. 
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,  §  12.  In  416  Pelagianism  was  again  condemned  by  two  North 
African  synods,  and  their  sentences  were  communicated  to  Pope 
Innocent,  whose  judgment  was  also  requested  in  a  confideiitial 
letter  from  Augustine  and  four  other  African  bishops.  He  seized 
the  occasion  to  praise  the  Africans  for  referring  the  matter  to  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter,  and  fully  approved  their  condemnation  of 
Ccelestius  and  Pelagius.  A  letter,  which  Pelagius  had  written  in 
defence  of  his  orthodoxy,  did  not  reach  Kome  till  the  death  of 
Innocent  (417).  His  successor,  Zosimus  (417-418),  listened  with 
favour  to  these  assurances,  as  well  as  to  those  of  GoelestiiU)  who 
now  came  to  Kome ;  and  he  addressed  strong  letters  of  ceosciie  to 
the  African  bishops,  whom  he  enjoined  to  submit  to  the  authority 
of  the  Roman  see.  They,  however,  met  at  Carthage,  to  protest 
against  the  judgment  of  Zosimus,  and  drew  up  eight  (or  nine) 
canons  defining  and  anathematizing  the  Pelagian  heresies  (418). 
They  also  obtained  edicts  from  the  Emperor  Uonorius  against  the 
Pelagians.  Zosimus,  who  had  a  very  imperfect  understanding  of  the 
controversy,  now  turned  right  round,  and  issued  an  encyclical  letter 
to  all  bishops  of  the  East  and  West,  anathematizing  Pelagius  and 
Ccelestius,  approving  the  decisions  of  the  Council  of  Carthagp,  and 
pronouncing  sentence  of  deposition  and  banishment  on  all  who 
should  refuse  to  subscribe  the  encyclical  (418).  Eighteen  Italisa 
bishops  were  accordingly  deposed ;  but  most  of  them  recanted  and 
were  restored.  One  of  their  number,  however,  Julian,  of  Edannm 
in  Campania,  proved  himself,  in  banishment,  the  ablest,  most 
learned,  and  most  systematic  defender  of  Pelagianism,  and  a 
vehement  opponent  of  Augustine.*  The  exiled  bishops,  as  wdl  as 
Ccelestius,  were  received  kindly  at  Constantinople  by  tihe  patriarch 
Nestorius,  but  the  Emperor  Theodosius  II.  commanded  them  to 
leave  the  city  (429).* 

Two  years  later  the  third  QiJcumenical  Coimcil,  at  Ephesos,  in- 
cluded Ccelestius  in  its  condemnation  of  Kestorius,  and  commnni- 
cated  to  Pope  Celestine  its  approval  of  the  acts  of  the  Western 
councils  against  the  Pelagians.  "  Pelagianism  was  thus  externally 
vanquished.  It  never  formed  an  ecclesiastical  sect,  but  simply  a 
theological  school.  It  continued  to  have  individual  adherents  in 
Italy  till  towards  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  so  that  the 
Roman  bishop,  Leo  the  Great,  found  himself  obliged  to  enjoin  on  the 
bishops  by  no  means  to  receive  any  Pelagian  to  the  communion  of 

*  Augustine  wrote  a  large  treatise  against  Julian,  Contra  /tf^tatfo 
fjibri  VL  ;  and  another,  also  in  six  books,  which  was  left  unfinished  at  his 
death,  Opm  imperfectum  contra  secundam  Juliani  responsionem. 

^  We  have  no  information  about  the  later  life  and  death  of  Pelagius  or 

Coelestius.     Julian  is  saiA  to  hav<i  <iii^^^\v\?.\\l^  «a  ^  ^O^i^MAmaater  in  Sicily 

Ca.,D,  450),  after  giving  >^\>  aV^  ^^^  Yxo^etV.^  iox  >iJtv^  ^^wst  ^\ucv&s{,^Vsssss&« 
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le  Church  withont  an  express  recantation Tho  iK)sitiuii 

f  tbo  Greek  Chnrch  upon  this  qneution  is  only  negative ;  she  has 
1  name  condemned  Pelagianisiu,  but  has  never  receiveil  the  ix)si- 
ive  doctrines  of  Augustine.  She  coDtinued  to  teach  synergistic 
r  semi-Pelagian  yiews,  without,  however,  entering  into  a  dc(i)er 
nvestigation  of  the  relation  of  human  fi'cedom  to  divine  grace."  ^ 

1 13.  Midway  between  the  heresy  of  Pelagius  and  the  Augus- 
inian  doctrines  of  free  and  irresistible  grace  and  of  absohite  pre- 
lestiDation,  there  arose  a  strong  and  highly-respcctcd  party  in  tlic 
Qhnrchy  which  advocated  the  views  described  in  the  Middle  Ages 
by  the  term  SeminpeJagianism,  The  leader  of  this  party  was  a 
contemporary  of  Augustine,  John  Cassian,  an  eastern  monk,  whom 
ire  have  mentioned  as  the  founder  of  convents  for  men  and  women 
at  Massilia ; '  and  his  opinions  obtained  much  favour  in  Southern 
GanL  It  is  needless  here  to  describe  the  points  of  difference  which 
Angofltine  himself  regarded  as  not  deviating  from  his  doctrine  in 
gwentjals.' 

After  the  death  of  Augustine,  the  defence  of  his  doctrines  was 
iMloosly  maintained  in  Gktul  by  two  laymen,  Pbospeb  of  Aquitaine^ 
and  Hilarins.  Gk)ing  to  Rome,  they  obtained  from  Pope  Celestinc  a 
XflCter  io  the  Bishops  of  Gaul,  eulogizing  Augustine,  and  discouraging 
the  whole  controversy  as  unprofitable  (431).  The  Semi-Arian  views 
Mme  upheld  1:>y  the  famous  S.  Vincent  of  Lerins  and  by  Faustus, 
bishop  of  Ries  (towards  the  end  of  the  5th  century),  who  wrote  a 
celebrated  treatise  "  On  Grace  and  Free  Will."  But  the  writings  of 
Panstus  were  condemned  by  Pope  Gelasius  in  a  decretal  epistle ;  ° 
and  the  Semi-pelagian  tenets  were  condemned  by  synods  at  Orange 
(529)  and  Valence  (530).  But  the  views  of  Cassian  were  still 
widely  popular,  especially  among  the  monks;  and  we  shall  sec 
them  ultimately  prevailing  in  the  G^llican  Church  (Chap.  XXIX. 
H 14-18). 

»  Schaff,  vol.  ill.  p.  801. 

*  Chap.  XII.  §  18 ;  where  see  also  what  is  said  of  Vinocntius  Lcrinensis. 
The  principal  work  of  John  Cassian  is  his  'Conferences'  of  Egyptian 
monks  on  true  asceticism  (  Viginti  qvuxtuor  Collationes  Fatrum). 

*  See  the  treatises  De  Frcedestinatione  Sanctorum  and  De  Dono  Per' 
WBtrontus,  in  which  he  combats  the  opinions  of  Cassianus  and  his  followers, 
vliile  speaking  of  them  personally  with  high  regard. 

*  Besides  his  numerous  tracts  on  this  controversy,  Prosper  wrote  Poems, 
ttd  a  Chronicle  (if  not  two :  see  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography ^  s.  o.) 

'  Patrolog.  lix.  164.  This  decretal  "is  memorable  as  containing  the 
sliest  Roman  catalogue  of  forbidden  books." — Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  549. 
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§  1.  Chrisiological  Cimtrooerski,  on  the  Dirine  Bod  Hnmso  HBtnra  ■* 
Christ — Opposite  Views  af  the  Schools  of  Alexandria  and  Antiocli— 
Tait  taken  b;  the  Roman  Chnrch— The  Ave  Stagea  of  the  ContTorenr' 
§  2.  The  ApoUinarian  Ileri'Sj/.  §  3.  The  Ifestta-ian  Cmliwtrty^Sm- 
BORUB  of  Tarsus  and  Tjibodoeb  of  Mopauestia — Nestorids,  Palriirtli 
of  Constantinople,  pleaches  against  the  epithet  Theotoltos,  "Mother  'I 
Gud."  §  4.  He  is  condemned  by  CyiuL  of  Aleiandiia  and  Pope  CELCJ- 
TISE — Part  taken  by  John  of  Antioch  and  TheODOret,  Bishop  of  Crm* 
S  5.  The  Third  (Ecumeaical  Council  at  Ephesus— The  portiea  of  Cjnl  ai 
Nestorias  condemn  each  other — Feeble  Decision  of  TuEOlXiaiDllI.--'^ 
compromise  is  effected,  and  Nestorius  made  the  rictim.  §  6,  CoBli""- 
ance  of  the  Neatorian  Doctrines  at  Edessa— The  Xestorian  Chnrcli  i" 
Persia.  §  7.  Its  missionary  and  ciTiliiing  energy — In  Arabia — JnlaJin; 
the  "Christians  of  St.  Thomas"— In  Central  Asia:  "Prettei  Jobi"- 
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The  present  NestoriJtns~§  8.  The  Eutychian  Controversy — DioscUBUS  of 
Alexandria — ^Monophysite  Doctrine  of  EurrciiES — Combatted  by  Tueo- 
DOBKr-^FiiAYiAV,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  —  Pope  Leo  I.  the 
GBEA.T:  his  LetUr  to  Flavian,  §  9.  The  Lairocinium^  or  Robber  Synod 
nf  E^eens^Deposition  and  Murder  of  Flavian.  §  10.  Marcian  suc- 
ceeds Theodosius  II. — The  Fourth  (Ecumenical  Council^  at  Chalcedon 
— Gondemnation  of  Dioscnrus  and  the  Robber  Synod — ^New  Confession 
of  Faith — Th%  See  of  Constantinople  declared  second  to  Rome,  with 
equal  rights. 

1.  This  greatest  divisions  of  theological  opinion  in  the  Church 
aye  always  arisen  from  attempts  to  reconcile  co-ordinate  truths, 
loh  resting  on  its  own  evidence,  but  the  one  seeming  logically  to 
Kolnde  the  other.  While  the  Western  Church  was  agitated  by  the 
reat  question  between  divine  sovereignty  and  man's  free  will,  the 
iaBtem  Church  was  disputing  over  another  stage  in  the  controversy 
ncerning  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  Christ.  The  Arian 
xitroveray,  which  had  been  concerned  chiefly  with  the  essential 
ilationB  of  the  Word  or  Son  of  God  to  the  Father,  in  their  co- 
dstenoe  firom  the  past  eternity,  was  succeeded  by  another  con- 
arning  the  relation  between  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  the 
enon  of  the  incarnate  Christ.^  The  seeds  of  this  controversy  also 
lay  be  fba^d  in  the  fertile  and  suggestive  speculations  of  Origen. 
lie  Alexnidic^n  school,  imbued  with  his  mystical  spirit,  regarded 
le  union  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ  as  so  complete,  as  to  seem  to 
lerge  his  humanity  in  his  divinity,  or  at  least  to  mix  the  human 
atore  with  the  divine ;  a  view  which  was  afterwards  developed  into 
le  Manophysite  ^  heresy.  The  school  of  Antioch  or  Syria,  led  by 
lieodore,  bishop  of  l^opsuestia,  inclined  to  the  opposite  extreme  of 
a  abstract  separation  of  the  two  natures.  "In  both  cases,  the 
lystery  of  the  incarnation,  the  veritable  and  permanent  union  of 
16  divine  and  human  in  the  one  person  of  Christ,  which  is  essential 
>  the  idea  of  a  Redeemer  and  Mediator,  is  more  or  less  weakened 
:  altered.  In  the  former  case  the  incarnation  becomes  a  transmu" 
iHon  or  mixture^  of  the  divine  and  human;  in  the  latter  a  mere 
idtoelling*  of  the  Logos  in  the  man,  or  a  inoral  union "  of  the  two 
atores,  or  rather  of  the  two  persons.  It  was  now  the  problem  of 
le  Church,  in  opposition  to  both  these  extremes,  to  assert  the 

*  As,  in  the  technical  language  of  the  Church  historians,  the  former 
ontroversy  has  been  called  theological^  so  the  latter  is  styled  christologicalj 
ad  its  subject  christology.  The  Pelagian  controversy  is,  in  like  manner, 
isiingnished  by  the  terms  anthropology  and  anthropological. 

*  *I^at  is,  the  recognition  of  only  one  nature  in  the  incarnate  God : 
Vom  fUvos,  sole,  and  ^vcris,  nature.  The  student  should  remember  the 
T*antity  of  the  C,  Monophysite, 
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2}€r80ua7  unity  and  tlic  distinction  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ  with 
equal  solicitude  and  precision.  This  she  did  through  the  Chiisto- 
logical  controversies  which  agitated  the  Greek  Church  for  mora 
than  two  hundred  years  with  extraordinary  violence.  TheBoman 
Church,  though  in  general  much  more  calm,  took  an  equally  deep 
interest  in  this  work  by  some  of  its  most  eminent  leaders,  and  twioa 
decided  the  victory  of  orthodoxy,  at  the  Fourth  General  Council  and. 
at  tlie  Sixth,  by  the  powerful  influence  of  the  Bishop  of  Borne."* 
The  whole  course  of  the  controversy  includes  five  successive  stages: 
(1)  The  Apollinarian  controversy,  on  the  question  of  the  ftdl 
humanity  of  Christ ;  (2)  The  Nestorian  controversy,  down  to  tlie 
rejection  of  the  double  personality  of  Christ  by  the  Third  (Ecmnenicil 
Council,  at  Ephesus  (a.d.  431) ;  (3)  The  Eutychian  controversy,  to 
the  condemnation  of  the  doctrine  of  one  nature  only  in  the  person  of 
Christ  by  the  Fourth  (Ecumenical  Council,  at  Chalccdon  (a.]).  451); 
(4)  The  Ma)iophysite  controversy,  to  the  Fifth  General  Council,  it 
Constantinople,  a.d.  653 ;  (5)  The  MonotTielite  controversy,  ending 
with  the  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  one  wUl,  by  the  Sixth  Genenl 
Council,  at  Constantinople  (a.d.  680). 

§  2,  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  two  theo- 
logians of  the  Alexandrian  school,  named  ApoUinaris,  or  nKW 
jjropcrly  Apollinarius,^  father  and  son,  who,  in  their  zeal  for  the 
Nicene  doctrine,  denied  the  existence  of  a  rational  human  soul  ii 
Jesus  Christ,  and  contended  that  the  place  of  such  a  soul  was  rop* 
])licd  by  tlic  divine  Logos.  The  doctrine  was  first  suggested  by  tto 
older  ApoUinaris,  bishop  of  Laodicea  in  Syria,  and  more  fnlly  j 
developed  by  the  younger,  who  was  a  presbyter  of  the  same  cbnrch. 
It  was  at  first  treated  as  a  speculation  rather  than  a  heresy.  It 
was  rejected  by  a  council  at  Alexandria  (362),  but  without  condemn- 
ing its  author;  and  Athanasius,  who  highly  esteemed  the  younger 
Ai>ollinaris  for  his  services  to  the  Catholic  cause,  wrot«  agaiitft 
his  errors  without  naming  him.*  It  was  not  till  375  that  he 
began  to  form  a  separate  heretical  sect ;  and  he  died  in  390. 

His  followers  diverged  into  various  modes  of  stating  his  opinionSi 
ill  opposition  to  which  the  Catholic  Church  insisted  on  the  full  and 
perfect  humanity  of  Christ,  in  soul  as  well  as  body  and  animal  life. 
The  Apollinarians  were  condemned  by  councils  at  Home,  under 
Bishop  Damasus  (377  and  378),  and  by  the  General  Council  o! 

>  Schaff,  vol.  lii.  pp.  707-8. 

'  The  name  Apollinarius  {'AiroWtvdpios)  is  given  by  all  the  Gre^ 
Fathers,  and  by  Jerome  ( Vir.  Illust.  c.  104) :  but  the  form  Apoiiinarit '» 
used  hy  most  ecclesiastical  historians. 

'  Epiphanius,  in  relating  the  beginning  of  the  controversy,  6i)eaki  of 
him  as  "  the  aged  and  venerable  ApoUinaris  of  Laodicea,  dear  even  to  tb* 
blessed  father  Athanasius,  and,  in  fact,  to  all  the  orthodox." 
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itantmople  (381);  and  imperial  decrees  wcro  directed  against 
Q  (388,  897,  and  428).  Tlie  remains  of  the  Bcct  were  ultimately 
ged  in  that  of  the  Monophysitcs. 

3.  A  view  directly  opposite  to  the  Apollinarian  was  developed 
he  same  and  the  succeeding  period  by  two  distinguished  thoo- 
ans  of  the  school  of  Antioch — DiODOiius,  bishop  of  Tarsus  (o?). 
),  and  Theodoeb,  bishop  of  Mopsuestia,  in  Cilicia  (393-428), 
J  virtually  represented  Christ  as  having  a  twofold  jHjrsonality, 
the  complete  distinction  of  his  divine  and  human  natures.     But 

heTcti(»l  sect  which  maintained  this  view  derived  its  name 
□d  Nestobius,  who  was  at  fii-st  a  monk,  then  a  ]iresbyter  at 
Ltioch,  and  finally  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  (a.u.  428).  "Ho 
«  an  honest  man,  of  great  eloquence,  monastic  piety,  and  with  the 
lit  of  a  zealot  for  orthodoxy;  but  impetuous,  vain,  imprudent, 
d  wanting  in  sound  practical  judgment.  In  his  inaugiual  sermon 
I  addressgi  Theodosius  II.  with  these  words: — *Give  me,  O 
mpeior,  the  earth  purified  of  heretics,  and  I  will  give  thee  heaven 
r  it;  help  me  to  fight  the  heretics,  and  I  will  help  thee  to  fight 
M Persians.'"^  Ho  obtained  from  the  Kmperor  new  edicts  against 
M  Arians,  Novatians,  and  other  heretics ;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
ndeavoured  to  protect  the  Pelagians,  with  whom  he  sympathised 
itbcir  doctrine  of  free  will,  but  not  in  their  denial  of  original  sin. 
t  was  his  very  zeal  for  the  purity  of  Christian  doctrine  that  mado 
(estorins  an  unintentional  heresiarch. 

The  extreme  zeal  for  Nicene  orthodoxy,  joined  with  a  tendenc}'^ 
)  the  beginnings  of  Mariolatry,  had  introduced  into  the  worship  of 
lie  Church,  at  Constantinople  and  elsewhere,  the  epithet  "  Mother 
f  God,"'  which  had  already  been  applied  to  the  Virgin  Mary  by 
Wgen  and  some  of  the  fathers  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  as 
Jexandor,  Athanasius,  and  Basil.  Of  course  none  of  them  used 
le  term  in  the  absurd  and  blasphemous  sense  that  a  creature 
juld  give  birth  to  the  Creator,  but  to  signify  that  Jesus  Christ 
ad,  at  his  very  birth,  the  perfect  union  of  the  divine  and  human 
atures.  But  the  Antiochene  theologians  maintained  that  Mary 
odd  only  give  birth  to  the  human  person  of  Christ,  which  became 
he  dwelling-place  of  the  Deity.  Thus  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia, 
)bjecting  vehemently  to  the  term  theotokos,  says,  "Mary  bore 
^cnig,  not  the  Logos,  for  the  Logos  was,  and  continues  to  be,  omni- 
present, though  He  dwelt  in  Jesus  in  a  special  manner  from  the 
beginning.  TTierefore  Mary  is  strictly  the  mother  of  Christy  not 
the  mother  of  Qod,  Only  in  a  figure  can  she  be  called  also  the 
iQother  of  God,  because  God  [was  in  a  peculiar  sense  in  Christ. 

*  Socrates,  H.  E.  vii.  29 ;  SchafF,  vol.  iii.  pp.  715-6. 

•  BcoT^Kos,  Deipara,  genitrix  Dci^  mater  I)eL 
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Properly  speaking,  she  gave  birth  to  a  man  in  whom  the  union  with    j 
the  Logos  had  begun,  but  was  still  so  incomplete  that  he  could  not 
yet  (till  after  his  baptism)  be  called  the  Son  of  Gk)d."^ 

When  Nestorius  became  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  he  fomid,  u  ■ 
he  tells  us,  some  calling  Mary  the  Mother  of  God  (6€ot6kos),  whila  j 
others  called  her  the  Mother  of  Man  (avSpomvroKos).  Following  ] 
Theodore,  he  proposed  the  middle  term.  Mother  of  Christ  (%pia*  j 
tokos)  ;  and  both  he  and  the  presbyter  Anastasius,  whom  be  hid 
brought  from  Antioch,  preached  against  the  objectionable  phnae. 
Thenceforward  the  term  became  the  watchword  of  what  was  soon 
called  the  Nestorian  controversy,  as  the  term  homoousios  had  bees 
of  the  Arian.  The  popular  feeling  was  inflamed  by  the  monks,  who 
were  generally  of  the  Alexandrian  school.  They  contrndieteii 
Nestorius  in  the  pulpit  and  insulted  him  in  the  street ;  while  be 
retaliated  by  calling  in  the  civil  power  to  punish  the  monks  with 
imprisonment,  and  even  corporal  chastisement. 

§  4.  The  leader  of  the  opposition  at  Constantinople  was  Frodiu^ 
bishop  of  Cyzicus,  who  proclaimed  the  honour  due  to  the  Viiigin 
in  the  real  spirit  of  Mariolatry.  On  the  wider  stage  of  the  Churdi 
a  far  more  important  antagonist  arose  in  Cybil,  bishop  of  Alexan- 
dria (from  about  a.d.  412) ;  a  man  of  great  energy,  and  in  leamiog 
far  superior  to  Nestorius,  but  of  a  most  passionate  and  disputatioos 
temper,  and  surpassing  in  arrogance  and  violence  his  uncle  and 
predecessor,  Theophilus,  the  persecutor  of  Chrysostom.  With  him 
the  dispute  was  quite  as  much  one  of  ambition  about  the  authority 
of  the  rival  patriarchates,  as  of  zeal  for  orthodox  doctrine.  Cyril 
wrote  letters  to  Nestorius,  to  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  his  wife 
Eudocia  and  his  sister  Pulcheria,  and  finally  to  Pope  Celestike  L 
(422-432),  and  various  bishops  both  of  the  East  and  West  Cele»- 
tine,  already  offended  by  the  countenance  which  Nestorius  had 
given  to  the  Pelagians,  held  a  council  at  Home,  which  condemned 
and  deposed  Nestorius  (430) ;  a  remarkable  instance  of  authority 
assumed  by  Rome  over  Constantinople.  Cyril,  rejecting  the  proflRered 
mediation  of  a  fourth  patriarch,  John  of  Antioch,  held  a  council  at 
Alexandria,  at  the  desire  of  Celestine,  which  pronounced  twelve 
anathemas  against  Nestorius,  who  replied  by  twelve  coimter  ana- 
themas, charging  his  opponents  with  the  Apollinarian  hensf' 
Among  the  eminent  men  now  drawn  into  the  controversy  was  the 
great  expositor  and  church  historian,  Theodoret,  bishop  of  Cyroa 
in  Syria  (from  about  a.d.  420),  who  wrote  against  Cyril  at  tbe 
request  of  John  of  Antioch. 

»  Quoted  by  Schaff,  vol.  iii.  p.  717.  It  will  be  seen  how  little  this  figura- 
tive sense,  in  which  Theodore  admits  the  use  of  the  term,  differs  from  the 
meaning  with  which  it  was  adopted  by  the  orthodox. 
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}  5.  The  OQntroYersy  seemed  now  to  demand  the  decision  of  tlio 
versal  Gburch;  and  the  Emperors  of  the  East  and  West, 
>odo8iiiB  n.  and  Valentinian  III.,  convened  a  Tfiird  (Ecumenical 
mcU  to  meet  at  Ephesns,^  at  Pentecost,  a.d.  431.  Thoodosiiis, 
ible  to  attend  in  person,  was  represented  by  Count  Candidian, 

captain  of  his  body-gnard.  The  Emperor  gave  his  si)coiul 
tection  to  Nestorius,  who  was  the  first  to  arrive  with  sixteen 
hops  and  an  armed  escort.  But  his  party  was  far  outuumU'red 
that  of  Cyril,  who  came  attended  by  fifty  Egyptian  bishops, 
ddes  monks, parctbokmi*  slaves, and  seamen, under  the  banner  uf 
.  Mark  and  the  Holy  Mother  of  God.  His  cause  was  supported 
'  Menmon,  archbishop  of  Ephesus,  with  forty  suffragan  bishops 
Asia  and  twelve  from  Pamphylia,  and  by  the  general  voice  of 
£  oleigy  and  monks  of  Asia  Minor.  Pope  Celestine  was  represented 
f  two  bishops  and  a  presbyter,  who  aifccted  the  judicial  authority 
'  the  Roman  see,  but  were  really  on  the  side  of  Cyril.'  But  these 
Kpal  envoys  did  not  arrive  till  after  the  first  sittings  of  the  council, 
Dtd  the  chief  supporter  of  Nestorius,  John  of  Antioch,  was  detained 
n  the  journey,  with  his  bishops. 

Without  waiting  for  their  arrival,  Cyril  opened  the  council 
June  22nd),  disregarding  the  protest  of  the  im])erial  commis- 
ion^.  Nestorius,  who  refused  to  appear  till  all  the  bishops  should 
>6  assembled,  was  condemned  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  this 
nperfect  council,  who  anathematized  himself,  his  doctrine,  his 
iith,  his  followers,  and  all  who  should  hold  fellowship  with  him 
r  should  refuse  to  anathematize  him.  This  first  sitting  was 
osed,  late  at  night,  by  the  sentence  of  deposition,  subscribed  by 
loat  two  hundred  bishops : — **  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  is 
Biphemed  by  him,  determines  through  this  holy  council  that 
istorins  be  excluded  from  the  episcopal  office,  and  from  all  sacer- 
tal  fellowship."  The  sentence  was  communicated  to  him  next 
f  by  an  edict,  in  which  he  was  called  a  new  Judas.  But  he  sent 
indignant  protest  to  the  Emperor,  whose  commissioner  declared 
J  decrees  invalid.  Under  this  official  protection,  John  of  Antioch, 
iving  a  few  days  later  with  forty-two  bishops,  proceeded  at  once  to 
d  a  separate  council  in  his  own  lodgings,  which  deposed  Cyril  and 
mnon,  and  excommunicated  the  other  bishops  of  their  party, 
e  ensuing  scenes  of  mutual  recrimination,  intrigue,  and  violence 

'  With  regard  to  the  place  of  meeting,  Schaflf  observes  that  it  was 
fhere  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God  had  taken  the  place  of 
i  worship  of  the  light  and  life  dispensing  virgin  Diana;"  and  that  the 
pular  feeling  at  Ephesus,  as  at  Constantinople,  was  in  opposition  to 
itorins.  *  See  above,  Chap.  XII.  §  11. 

^  Augustine  had  been  summoned  by  a  special  imperial  mandate,  but  he 
d  (as  we  have  seen)  the  year  before  the  council  met  (Aug.  28th,  430). 
C.  CH.  2   A 
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were  disgraceful  alike  to  both  parties.    When  the  papcd  eavayi  «t 
length  arrived,  Cyril  held  a  second  session  (July  10th),  followed  lij 
five  more,  making  seven  in  all,  in  which  the  oouncil  issued  Bfivoal    ' 
circular  letters  and  six  canons  against  the  Nestorians  and  Pelsgiflni.    ' 

Both  parties  now  appealed  to  the  Emperor,  whose  favour  fir  .- 
Ncstorius  was  overpowered  by  the  demonstrations  of  the  monks  nd  : 
X)eople  of  Constantinople.  He  adopted  the  feeble  compromise  of  : 
confirming  the  deposition  alike  of  Nestorius  and  of  Cyril  tad 
Menmon,*  and  sent  a  high  officer,  John,  to  Ephesus,  to  publish  the 
sentence,  arrest  the  deposed  bishops,  and  try  to  effect  a  nooD-  ;. 
ciliation.  The  bishops  of  the  majority,  who  claimed  to  be  the  j^ 
Council,  petitioned  the  Emperor  to  release  Cyril  and  Memnon,  M 
not  having  been  deposed  by  them ;  while  the  other  party  attempted 
to  vindicate  their  orthodoxy  by  transmitting  to  the  Emperor  i 
creed,  in  which  the  disputed  word  theotokos  was  admitted,  as  ex- 
pressing the  unconfused  union^  of  the  two  natures  in  ChriiL 
Theodosius  summoned  eight  representatives  of  each  party  to  aigM 
the  question  before  him  at  Chalcedon ;  amongst  whom  were  tlM 
Boman  deputies  on  the  one  side,  and  John  of  Antioch  and  Theo* 
doret  on  the  other.  The  conference,  however,  led  to  no  resoUi 
and  the  Council  of  Ephesus  was  dissolved  in  October  431.  OfA 
and  Memnon  were  set  free  from  their  prison  at  Ephesus;  snli 
Nestorius  having  been  already  sent  back  to  his  cloister  near  Antioclh 
Maximian  was  appointed  his  successor  in  the  see  of  Constanti- 
nople. The  result,  therefore,  of  these  confused  proceedings  was  to 
brand  Nestorius  with  heresy,  ^ 

Two  years  later  the  more  moderate  of  the  Antiochian  pai^ 
made  a  compromise  with  their  victorious  opponents.  The  patri- 
arch John  sent  to  CyriPa  creed,  drawn  up  by  Theodoret,  whiA 
asserted  the  twofold  nature  in  Christ,  but  applied  to  "Msry  tlie 
phrase  ^'  Mother  of  God "  to  express  the  union  toithout  eonfuMt 
of  the  divine  and  human  natures,^  and  '*  because  God  the  Logo> 
was  made  flesh  and  man,  and  united  with  himself  the  temple  (ti* 
humanity),  even  from  the  conception ;  which  temple  he  took  finon 
the  Virgin."  Cyril  sent  an  answer,  adopting  this  confession  with  aome 
further  explanations,  and  agreeing  to  the  restoration  of  oommonioD, 
on  the  condition  that  the  condemnation  of  Nestorius  should  be 
confirmed.  The  Antiochenes  accordingly  joined  in  anathematiiiDg 
his  "wicked  and  profane  innovations;"  and  the  unhappy  ex- 
patriarch  was  made  the  victim  of  restored  peace.  Dragged  from 
his  cloister,  after  four  years  of  quiet  retirement,  to  successive  place* 
of  exile  in  Arabia  and  Egypt,  he  bore  with  meekness  the  pen^ 
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ioDB  he  had  once  so  arrogantly  iDilicted,  and  wrote  the  story  of 
own  life  under  the  title  of  a  '*  Tragedy.**  ^  lie  died  some  time 
er  489,  but  the  exact  time  and  plaoo  are  unknown;  though 
ditum  has  assigned  him  a  grave  in  Upper  Eg}'pt,  upon  which  the 
mophyBite  Jacobites  annually  cast  stones  in  sign  of  execration. 
■  writings  were  burnt  by  order  of  Theodosius  11. ;  and  the  con- 
mnation  of  Nestorius  was  extended  to  his  deceased  teacher, 
leodore  of  Mopsuestia. 

I  6.  The  Nestorian  doctrines^  however,  lingered  in  the  fnmoiis 
cologioal  school  of  Edessa,  till  it  was  dissolved  by  the  Emperor 
sno  (489).  Several  teachers  of  the  school  found  a  refuge  in  the 
sghbouring  empire  of  Persia,  where  the  Nestorian  theology  had 
Isndy  taken  root ;  and  they  were  favoured  by  the  kings  out  of 
ppodtion  to  the  Roman  Empire.  Barsumas,  bishop  of  Nisibis 
435-489),'  founded  a  theological  school,  which  greatly  helped  to 
wrpetuate  the  Nestorian  doctrines,  as  well  as  to  spread  Christianity  in 
ihe  East  Adopting  the  name  of  ChcUdcean  or  Assyrian  Christians 
[while  called  Nestarians  by  their  opponents),  they  held  a  council  at 
Bekocia  on  the  Tigris,  and  renounced  connection  with  the  Church  of 
tiu  Roman  Empire  (498).  They  had  a  patriarch,  whose  see  was 
int  at  Seleucia-Otesiphon  (496-762),  and  afterwards  at  Bagdad, 
wlieie  he  bore  the  Arabic  title  of  Yazelich  (catJiolirus).  In  the 
thirteenth  century  he  had  no  less  than  twenty-five  metropolitans 
viderhim. 

§7,  The  Nestorian  Church  well  redeemed  whatever  taint  of 
here^  hung  about  its  origin  by  tho  missionary  zeal  which  spread 
Ouisitiamty  from  Persia  to  Arabia  and  India,  Tartary  and  China. 
With  their  religion,  they  diifused  Greek  and  other  learning,  and 
founded  schools  and  hospitals.  It  was  from  a  Nestorian  monk, 
Uffied  Sergius,  that  Mohammed  is  supposed  to  have  derived  his 
knowledge  of  Christianity ;  and  the  sect,  protected  by  him,  imparted 
to  the  Arabians  much  of  the  culture  which  they,  in  their  turn, 
ivoaght  back  to  the  West.'  In  India,  the  Nestorian  missionaries 
uiTe  left  the  permanent  fruit  of  their  labours  in  the  Christians  of  tho 
iblabar  coast,  who,  with  less  reason,  trace  their  first  evangelization 
to  the  Apostle  Thomas.  Next  to  him,  they  reverence  the  memory 
rf  Theodore  and  Nestorius  in  their  Syriac  liturgy,  and  they  own 
nljection  to  the  Nestorian  patriarchs.    With  the  exception  of  a 

I  See  the  Fragments  in  Evagrius,  ff,  E,  i.  7. 

'  This  Barsumas  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  contemporary  Mono* 
pkfiite  abbot  Barsumas,  a  saint  of  the  Jacobites. 

*  ScK9  the  important  remarks  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt  {Kosmos,  vol. 
ii<p.  247,  f.)  on  the  connection  of  Nestorianism  with  the  culture  and  phy- 
tUal  science  of  the  Arabians,  quoted  by  Schaff,  vol.  iii.  pp.  731-2. 
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rompulsory  connection  witli  Borne  through  the  agency  of  the 
Jesuits  under  the  Portuguese  rule  in  that  part  of  India  (169^ 
1663),  they  have  enjoyed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  They 
now  form  a  community  of  ahout  70,000  souls  nnder  theic  pricsti 
and  elders. 

The  Christianity  founded  hy  the  Ncstorians  in  Central  Asia  wu 
famed  throughout  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages  hy  the  fabakm 
accounts  of  their  convert,  the  priest-king  John  (Prester  John)^  of 
the  Kerait,  to  whom  several  Popes  sent  unsuccessful  miasioiu. 
This  Christian  state,  if  it  ever  existed,  was  overthrown  hy  Zenghii 
Khan,  and  very  slight  traces  of  Nestorian  Christianity  are  left  ii 
Tartary  and  China.  In  their  chief  seats  on  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates, the  Nestorians  were  cruelly  persecuted  by  the  Mongol 
and  they  were  almost  exterminated  by  Timour  (Tamerlane)  at  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  A  remnant  still  survives  in  Kw- 
d  is  tan  and  Armenia,  under  a  patriarch,  whose  seat  was  at  Mosol  on 
the  Tigris,^  from  1559  to  the  seventeenth  century,  and  since  thfi 
in  a  retired  valley  on  the  borders  of  Turkey  and  Persia.  The  peopb 
are  poor  and  ignorant,  and  have  been  much  reduced  by  war,  plagtfi 
and  cholera.  They  are,  however,  willing  recipients  of  the  teschieg 
of  Protestant  missionaries ;  and  hopes  are  entertained  of  thdr 
proving  the  best  medium  for  again  spreading  Christianity  among 
their  Mohammedan  neighbours,  as  their  ancestors  did* among  tiie 
heathen.^  Another  portion  of  the  Nestorians,  especially  those  ii 
the  cities,  have  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  communion.  They  aw 
called  Chaldaeans — the  ancient  name  of  the  whole  community— 
and  are  under  the  government  of  a  patriarch  at  Bagdad. 

§  8.  The  Nestorian  controversy  was  speedily  followed  by,  or 
rather  naturally  gave  birth  to,  the  Eutychian,  in  which  the  orthodox 
and  heretical  parties  in  some  degree  changed  places,  by  a  reactioD 
against  the  Alexandrian  doctrine.  The  Council  of  Ephesus,  in  con- 
demning Nestorius,  attempted  no  definition  of  the  orthodox  view  of 
the  two  natures  in  Christ.  The  creed  adopted  as  a  compromise  vii 
distasteful  to  many  of  Cyril's  followers,  and  he  himself  explained  it 
quite  differently  from  Theodoret  and  the  other  divines  of  Antioch. 

On  his  death,  in  444,  he  was  succeeded  by  Dioscurus  (444-451)i 
a  man  of  far  less  ability,  and  of  a  still  more  passionate  and  ambitiooi 
spirit,  who  aimed  at  exalting  his  see  to  supremacy  over  the  Eastern 
Church.  With  this  view  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Monophysite  party,  in  open  antagonism  to  the  school  of  Antioch. 

*  This  town  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  to  the  site  of 
Nineveh. 

*  The  mission  to  the  Nestorians  is  conducted  by  the  American  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions. 
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I  chief  theological  champion  of  the  Monophysitc  doctrine  wns 
rroHEBy  an  aged  presbyter  and  archimandrite  in  Constant inople, 
lected  for  hia  personal  character,  but  described  by  Poiic  Leo  the 
at  as  **  v^ry  ignorant  and  unskilled."  He  maintained  that  our 
d,  after  his  incarnation,  had  not  in  any  sense  two  natures,  but  one 
y,  and  this  the  nature  of  God  who  had  become  flesh  and  man. 
"he  impersonal  human  nature  is  assimilated  and,  as  it  were,  deified 
the  personal  Logos,  so  that  his  body  is  by  no  means  of  tlio  same 
tttance  (ofwowrtop)  with  ours,  but  a  divine  body.  All  human 
zibates  are  transferred  to  the  one  substance,  the  humanized 
igOB.  Hence  it  may  and  must  be  said :  God  is  boru ;  God  suf- 
^ ;  God  was  crucified  and  died.  He  asserted,  therefure,  on  the  one 
md,  the  capability  of  suffering  and  death  in  the  I^gOA-i)crsonality, 
id,  on  the  other  hand,  the  deification  of  the  human  in  Christ."^ 
Theodoret  attacked  the  Eutychian  doctrine  as  a  c(miix)und  of 
irioiis  heresies,  and  defended  the  Antiochian  confession  in  three 
klogues  (447);  and  he  was  supported  by  Domnus,  imtrlarch  of 
kntioch,  against  the  charge  of  dualizing  heresy  brought  against 
dm  by  Dioscuins.  Both  parties  sought  support  from  the  imperial 
mat,  and  the  controversy  was  transferred  to  Constantinople.  At  a 
Tsod  held  by  the  patriarch  Flavian,  Eutyches  was  deposed  and 
BooDunnnicated,  and  the  council  adopted  the  confession,  "that 
jtiratf  after  the  incarnation,  consisted  of  two  natures  in  one  sub- 
teooe  (hyposians)  and  in  one  person,  one  Christ,  one  Son,  one 
tKHd**  (448).  This  decision  was  approved  by  the  authority  of 
^  L,  bishop  of  Eome  (440-461),  surnamed  the  Great,  who  now 
appears  in  the  character,  which  he  maintained  during  liis  pontificate, 
f  trbiter  in  the  disputes  of  the  Eastern  Church.  He  expressed  his 
pinion  in  several  letters,  especially  one  to  Flavian,  "  which  forms 
n  epoch  in  the  history  of  Christology,  and  in  which  he  gave  a 
latterly,  profound,  and  clear  analysis  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of 
»o  natures  in  one  person  "  (449).* 

{  9.  Dioscurus  now  prevailed  on  the  Emperor  to .  summon  a 
■eneral  Council,  which  met,  like  the  last,  at  E])liesus  (August^449), 
nd  well  earned  the  designation  of  Latrocinium  or  Synod  of 
&tter».'  A  hundred  and  thirty-five  bishops  met  under  the  presi- 
enoy  of  Dioscurus,  who  was  supi)orted  by  an  armed  guard  and  a 

»  Schaff,  vol.  iii.  p.  737. 

*  Ibid.,  vol.  iii.  p.  738.     This  Epistola  Doqmfttica  ad  Fiavianum  was  sent 
^h  another  addressed  to  the  Council  of  Ephcsus ;  and  the  two  were  after- 
rni»  adopted,  tinder  the  name  of  the  "  Tome  of  St.  Loo,"  by  the  Council 
fChalcedon,  and  obtained  almost  the  authority  of  a  creed.    Some,  indeed 
^^ed  it  as  a  miraculous  production,  corrected  by  St.  Peter  himself. 

*  S^roSos  Xyarpuc^f  Latrocinium  Ephesinum.  It  is  first  so  called  by  Leo 
U  Great,  in  a  letter  to  Pulcheria  (July  20th,  451).    On  account  of  its 
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more  formidable  force  of  monks  and  paraholuni.    The  delegates  of 
Leo  could  not  obtain  a  hearing  for  his  Epistle  to  the  GoandL 
Euscbius  of  Dorylasum,  who  had  accused  Eutyches  at  Oonstaotip    | 
nople,  was  howl^  down  by  the  monks  with  cries  of  "  Let  him  be    ; 
burnt  alive !     As  ho  has  cut  Christ  in  two,  so  let  Enselnns  he  eat 
in  two.**    Eutyches  was  at  once  absolved,  on  lepeatiug  the  l^icene    j 
Creed  and  anathematizing  all  heresies.    Then  the  .condemnatioD 
of  Flavian  and  Euscbius  was  loudly  demanded,  especially  hy  the    i 
monks  of  Eutyches;   and  Dioscurus  hastened  to  procMm  their    | 
deposition.  In  vain  did  Flavian  protest  against  this  violent  zsaaa^    j 
tion ;  and  when  the  Bishop  of  Iconinni,  clasping  the  knees  of  Ite 
curus,  entreated  bim  not  to  proceed,  the  haughty  president  ezclaimed, . 
"  Would  you  make  a  sedition  ?    Where  are  the  guards  T*    As  if  lif 
a  preconcerted  signal,  the  soldiers  rushed  in,  armed  with  siroidi 
and  clubs,  and  carrying  chains  and  fetters,  followed  by  a  mob  rf 
monks  and  paraholani.    The  bishops  of  Flavian's  party  were  heaton 
and  carried  off  in  chains,  and  he  himself  was  so  maltreated  that  he 
died  of  his  wounds  three  day^  later,  at  an  obscure  village  in  Lydi^ 
to  which  he  was  banished  by  the  council ;  all  the  members  hariog 
Ixjen  awed  by  this  violence  into  signing  his  deposition.    The  deacoo 
Hilarus,  who  alone  refused,  had  to  fly  for  his  life,  and,  after  many 
hardships  on  his  long  journey,  carried  to  Leo  the  report  of  this  B* 
called  "  Council  of  the  Universal  Church."    Not  only  Flavian,  l»t 
Doninus,  Theodoret,  and  Leo  himself  were  included  in  the  sentence 
of  deposition  and  excommunication.     The  decrees  of  the  oonncH 
and  its  sentences  against  the  bishops  were  ratified  by  the  imperiil 
edicts  of  Theodosius  IT.  and  Valentinian  IIL 

§  10.  On  the  arrival  of  Hilarus  at  Home,  Leo  convened  a  synA 
which  pronounced  the  proceedings  at  Ephesus  null  and  void;  and 
he  addressed  letters  of  protest  to  Theodosius  and  his  sister  Pulcberiei 
and  to  the  Church  at  Constantinople.  Theodoret  also  appealed 
to  the  Emperor  against  the  sentence  of  deposition.  Though  I/o 
won  the  sympathy  of  Valentinian  and  his  mother  Placidia,  when 
they  visited  Rome  at  the  Feast  of  St.  Peter  (450),  Theodosins  pe^ 
sisted  in  approving  the  acts  of  the  "  Robber  Synod  ;"  but  his  death 
in  the  same  year  (July)  made  a  complete  doctrinal  revolntion. 
The  able  and  virtuous  senator  Marcian,  who  succeeded  to  the 
Eastern  Empire  by  his  marriage  with  Pulcheria,  the  sister  and 
heiress  of  Theodosius,  was  favourable  to  Leo ;  and  the  new  patriarch 
Anatolius,  though  appointed  Flavian's  successor  by  the  influence  of 
Dioscurus,  now  took  the  same  side. 

outrageous  violence,  and  still  more  because  of  the  reversal  of  its  procwl* 
ings  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  this  synod  is  not  included  in  the  list  I't 
oecumenical  Councils. 
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a.  May  451,  Marcian  convened  a  Fourth  (Ecumoiiml  Council  to 
it^  not  however  in  Italy,  as  Leo  wished,  but  in  the  KoKt,  at  Nicaui, 
hb  hope  that  it  might  rank  with  the  First  Council  in  autliority 
.  in  Testoring  peace  to  the  Church.  Such,  however,  wns  tlio 
inltnoos  behaviour  of  the  two  parties  on  their  assembling,  that 
mttinga  were  at  once  transferred  to  Chalcedon,  on  the  bank  of 
I  Bospoms  opposite  to  Constantinople.  The  council,  which  was 
sued  in  the  church  of  St.  Euphemia  on  the  8th  of  October,  451, 
B  the  most  numerous  of  all  the  (Ecumenical  Councils,*  and  only 
xmd  in  doctrinal  importance  to  that  of  Nicaea.  It  was  composed 
tizeLy  of  Oriental  bishops,  with  the  exception  of  two  Boman 
ihopa  and-  a  presbyter,  as  the  delegates  of  Lck),  and  two  African 
iIk^  But  the  Western  Church  was  not  ill  represented  by  the 
gh  authority  which  Leo  had  earned  in  the  controversy,  and  his 
gates  now  first  took  the  place  of  clerical  presidents  in  an 
Seumenical  Council. 

The  rix  lay  commissioners,'  who  presided  as  roiresentatives  of 
lie  Emperor,  had  some  trouble  in  calling  the  bishops  to  a  sense 
f  the  indecency  of  the  tumultuous  cries '  with  wliich  each  party 
Miled  its  opponents,  especially  Theodoret  on  the  one  side,  and 
tKoBBonis  on  the  other.  The  outcry  against  Theodoret  was  only 
ippeased  by  his  consenting  to  anathematize  Nestorius  and  all  who 
Hd  not  call  Mary  the  "  Mother  of  God,"  or  who  divided  the  one 
3uiit  into  two  Sons.  But  the  indignation  against  Eutyches  and 
^  Robber  Synod  was  so  much  the  stronger,  that  most  of  the 
Bgyptians  went  over  to  the  other  side.  At  the  first  sitting  tho 
looeedings  of  the  Bobber  Synod  were  annulled,  the  orthodoxy  of 
ilavian  was  affirmed,  and  Dioscurus,  after  vainly  seeking  to  ex- 
BOoate  his  share  in  the  violence  perpetrated  at  Ephesus,  was 
eposed  and  committed  to  custody.  The  second  session  was  oc- 
iqned  in  reading  the  Nicasno-Constantinopolitan  Creed, ^  two  letters 
f  Cyril,  and  Leo's  famous  Letter  to  Flavian,  which  was  greeted 
ith  applause  and  cries  of  "  This  is  the  faith  of  the  Fathers !  This 
the  UAth  of  the  A2X)stle8 1  So  we  all  believe !  Anathema  to  him 
ho  believes  otherwise!  Even  so  did  Cyril  teach.  Peter  hath 
)oken  by  Leo.**  The  third  session  was  held  for  the  formal  trial  of 
'ioscnrus  on  various  charges  of  avarice,  injustice,  and  immorality ; 
id  being  thrice  cited  without  appearing,  be  was  deposed  from  tho 
erical  office,  and  afterwards  banished  by  the  Em^^eror  to  Gangra, 
I  Fftphlagonia,  where  he  died  three  years  later.  Eutyches  was 
kewise  banished. 

*  The  ntunber  of  bishops  is  variously  stated,  from  520  to  630. 

•  "ApxomtSf  judices,  •  *EKfioii<reis  BrifioTiKaL 
4  See  Chap.  XL  §  7. 


cord  was  confirmed  by  those  anathemas  on  all  dissentieiita 
which  no  affirmation  of  the  truth  was  now  thought  yal 
formal  ratification  of  the  new  creed  was  made  at  the  sixti 
in  presence  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  who  were  hailed  a 
Ck>nstantine  and  Helena.  When  Marcian  gave  thanks  U 
the  restoration  of  the  true  faith,  and  promised  to  punish  a] 
of  new  controversies,  the  bishops  exclaimed,  "  Thou  art  be 
and  king,  victor  in  war,  and  teacher  of  the  faith." 

The  remaining  sessions,  making  sixteen  in  all,  were 
with  various  matters  of  jurisdiction  and  order,  and  with  ti 
ment  of  28  canons,  by  the  last  of  which  the  Patriarch  of  0 
nople  was  declared  second  in  rank  to  the  Bishop  of  Home, 
equal  rights.    Leo  protested  against  this  canon,  because 
based  on  the  civil  rank  of  the  two  capitals.    For  the  see  < 
he  claimed  the  supremacy  and  authority  derived  from  its 
St.  Peter,  the  chief  of  the  Apostles ;  while  he  objected  to  tl 
tion  of  Constantinoplo  above  the  apostolic   sees   of  Ale 
Antioch,  and  Jerusalem.    The  Council  ended  on  the  Isl 
vember.      Its  decrees  were  accepted  by  both  the  East 
Western  churches,  and  effect  was  given  to  them  by  imperi 
which  condemned  all  Eutychians  to  banishment  and  their 
to  the  flames. 

*  There  are  two  readings  of  this  phrase:  the  present  Greek  tei 
iK  Bvo  <i>6(r€ti)v  ("  of  two  natures  "),  and   another  reading,  pr« 


St  Sdi^U,  it  CoiuUnUiupIt. 


OHAPTBB  XVI. 


THE  MONOPHYSITB  AND  MONOTHELITE 
CONTEOVERSma   IN  THE    EASTERN  CHTJECH. 


IL  8qnd  of  the  Jfoncpi^iitf  Contitmeray — Violent  Conflict  of  tlie  Pnrtiea 
—SAiama  st  Jemulem,  Aleiandria,  and  Antioch — The  Eropcror  Leo  1. 
■Cncei  the  Deereea  of  Chalcedon.  §  2.  Acceuion  of  Zeko  and  nsorpa- 
tfcni  tlRutuacm,  who  sapporta  the  Monophy sites — Acacius,  Patriarch 
•f  CoattaatiDDple— KwtDratioii  of  Zeno.  §  3.  Fall  of  the  Wcnem 
bgpin ;  but  nomiiuvl  peipetnation  of  the  Bomaa  Empire,  with  Zeno  as 
■la  Emperoi— Influence  on  the  Eastern  Empire  and  tbe  Papal  Power. 
|1  The  Benotiam  of  Zeno:  ita  failnre — Schism  between  Bomc  and 
Cliutautinople— State  of  Parties  at  the  time  of  Zeno'a  death.  §  5.  The 
ImperoT  Akastabiub— Deposition  of  Bishops — Riots  at  Constantinople. 
J8.  JoBTlH  J. — Bestoration  of  Orthodoxy — Reconciliation  with  Rome. 
(1.  fidicta  again&t  Heretics — Remonstrances  of  Tkeodobic,  King  of 
llalir-.-EmbaHJ  of  Pope  John  I.  to  Constantinople— His  letnrn  and  im- 
pllnmient  by  Tbeodoric.  g  8.  JuffrnJlAU  I.— His  character  and  re- 
l^Du  poller— The  Church  of  St.  Sophia- The  Schoola  of  Athens  closed 
--Uwa  against  P^^s  and  Heretics.  §  S.  The  Empreas  Theodora  sup- 
P>ni  the  Uonophfiites— The  Patriaich  An thimTia- Popes  Silreriua  and 
Vi|iUiu.  §  10.  Renewal  of  the  Origonist  Disputes  in  Pale^itine— Theo- 
dntAscidu  — Edict  against  the  "Three  Articleu  "  of  fiestorianism— 
f«P«Vigilini  at  Constantinople— His  Quarrel  with  the  Emperor.  §  11, 
""  fifth  Oeneral  Ctmaa!,  the  Second  of  Con3tantvnop\e,  coniftimia  "Co* 
1wv(rt/e/es— fiu-jMifleflctinnngflinstMonopliyUsm- YoUt\lM^.^'a,\^\^.■. 
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Byzantine  Chnrch  constitution  —  Schism  in  the  Western  Charck.  i. 
§  12.  Heresy  and  Death  of  Justinian — JusTiN  II.:  his  Edict  of  Tolen-  j] 
lion  —  End  of  the  Monophysite  Controyersj  within  the  Empire—  '.' 
§  13.  The  Monotlielite  Controversy — ^The  Patriarch  Sergios  and  Theodon  j* 
of  Pharan — ^The  Ecthesis  of  the  Emperor  HeracliuSw  §  14.  CoaBrAl<  j' 
TINE  III.,  Heracleonas,  and  Martina — CoNffTAHB — The  Fttriiich  j- 
Pyrrhus  and  Pope  Theodore  I.— The  Patriarch  Paul— The  Tff$  rf  f 
Contitans— Its  Condemnation  hy  Pope  Martin  L — ^His  cmel  TreatoMit—  j. 
Pupcs  Eugenius,  Yitalian,  and  Adeodatus  IL — CoNSTAJmzrE  IV.  aid 
Pope  Agatho.  §  15.  The  Sixth  General  Cotmcil:  the  Third  of  Coostiili- 
nople — Condemns  the  Monothelites,  and  defines  the  orthodox  Doctriifr— 
Its  Condemnation  of  a  Pope  concurred  in  hy  another  Pope.  §  16.  Mm»> 
]>hysite  churches  exbting  to  the  present  time:  (1)  The  Jaod^tei  of  Syita 
and  Mesopotamia ;  (2)  The  Armenian  Church ;  (3)  The  CoptiG  Chudi 
of  Egypt,  and  the  Church  of  Abyssinia  ;  (4)  The  Ifaronites  of  Hoot 
Lebanon. 

§  1.  The  mutual  congratulations  of  the  bisliops  and  Emperor  it 
Clialcedon  are  now  read  in  the  light  of  the  proverbial  irony  rf 
history,  and  both  the  extremes  which  they  forbad — the  Nestorio 
and  the  Monophysite — are  represented  by  sects  in  existence  at  tin 
present  day.  We  may  here  throw  a  forward  glance  at  the  siiliae- 
qucnt  course  of  the  controversy,  for  which  the  Council  of  Chaloedon 
proved  but  a  new  starting-point.  Its  confession  and  decrees  wen 
violently  impugned,  especially  in  Egypt  and  Palestine,  by  a  kigo 
party,  who  rejected  indeed  the  Eutychian  doctrine  of  the  ai»iy<w» 
of  tlic  liuman  nature  into  the  divine,  and  granted  that  theiutoie 
of  Christ  was  composite,  but  took  their  stand  on  the  oneness  of  thit 
nature.  From  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  aU  who  hdd 
this  view  were  included  by  the  Catholics  under  the  common  lUBM 
of  Monophysites^  while  they  in  turn  stigmatized  the  adherents  d 
the  Chalcedonian  symbol  as  Dyophysites^  and  Nestorians.  The 
groat  formula  of  the  Monophysites  was  "  Qod  has  been  crucifiitd^l 
and  this  they  embodied  in  their  liturgical  worship  as  an  addition  to 
the  Catholic  Trisagion  or  ^wc^t^,  "Holy  Grodl  Holy  Alnai^tyi 
Holy  Immortal !  who  hast  been  crucified  for  us,  have  mercy  npoo 
us!"  Hence  they  were  also  called  Theopa^hites^  a  term  almost 
exactly  equivalent  with  the  Patripassians  of  earlier  times. 

The  general  character  of  these  complicated  controversies,  which 
convulsed  the  Eastern  Church  for  just  a  century,  from  the  Fourth 
General  Council,  at  Chalcedon,  to  the  Fifth  at  Constantinople  (451- 

*  Movo<l>valTat,  from  fji.6vri  <f>v<ri5,  one  only  nature.  "  They  conceded  tke 
Ik  Bio  <f>{f<r€wv  (as  even  Eutyches  and  Dioscurus  had  done),  but  denied  tbe 
^y  Uo  4>i(r^<riv  after  the  Ivwdis."  (Schaff,  vol.  iii.  p.  763.)      *  Awof»*i«* 

*  0f<wra(rx,iTai,  i.  e.  tihoae  "w^o  Ve\^  V\i«X  dod  «aj{«red  v^.  the  ijosmob  of 
Christ. 
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8X  w  thus  described  by  Professor  Scbaff  :^ — "  The  external  history 
tiie  oontroversy  is  a  history  of  outrages  and  intrigues,  depositions 
d  banishments;  commotions,  divisions,  and  attempted  reunions. 
mediately  after  the  Council  of  Ghalcedon  bloody  fights  of  the 
onks  and  rabble  broke  out,  and  Monophysite  factions  went  off  in 
hianatic  chorches."  Of  these  schisms  a  very  brief  notice  will 
JBoe.  In  FftlestJne  a  monk  named  Theodosius  was  set  up  in  oppo- 
kioa  to  the  patriarch  Juvenal  of  Jerusalem  (451-453).  He  was 
wmtenanoed  by  the  Empress  Eudocia,  widow  of  Theodosius  II., 
ho  was  won  back  to  the  Catholic  faith  chiefly  by  the  persuasions 
f  Blmeon  Stylites.  Meanwhile  Theodosius  was  deserted  by  his 
IherentB  and  Juvenal  was  restored. 

*  At  Alexandria  the  use  of  military  force,  with  much  bloodshed,  was 
Mded  to  support  the  new  patriarch  Proterius,  elected  as  successor 
0  Dioscurus  (462),  On  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Marcian  (457),  two 
iooophysite  leaders, Timothy  Slums'  and  Peter  Mongus,'  raised  a 
MW  aeditaon,  supported  by  an  excited  mob.  Timothy  was  consecrated 
H  patriarch  by  two  deposed  bishops,  and  Proterius  was  murdered  in 
Bw  baptistery  of  his  cathedral,  and  his  corpse  was  horribly  insulted. 
The  new  Emperor,  Leo  L,  "the  Thracian"  (Thrax)*— the  first 
(rinoe  who  was  crowned  by  an  ecclesiastic,  Anatolius,  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople — began  his  reign  by  confirming  the  acts  of  lii.s 
predecessor  concerning  religion.  In  reply  to  a  requisition  to  the 
principal  bishops  and  monks  of  all  the  provinces,^  lie  received  their 
iDunimoas  approval  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  and  condemnation 
rf  the  election  of  -^lurus,  who  was  banished  to  Chcrson.  At 
Antioch,  Peter  the  Fuller*  was  twice  raised  to  the  patriarchate  by 
the  Monophysites,  and  twice  expelled,  in  the  reign  of  Leo. 

f  2.  Leo  died  in  474,  leaving  an  infant  grandson,  Leo  II.,  the 
Bon.  of  his  daughter  Ariadne  and  her  Isaurian  husband,  who  had 
ohsnged  his  native  name  for  the  Greek  Zeno,  and  who  obtained  tlio 
|mi|^  by  the  suspicious  death  of  the  infant  Emperor  within  a  year. 
Bat  Zeno  fled  to  Isauria  at  the  threat  of  a  rebellion  by  "the  widow 
Df  LeoL ;  and  the  Senate  proclaimed  her  brother  Basiliscus  Emperor 
(475),    He  rewarded  his  Monophysite  supporters  by  recalling  their 

»  Vol.  iii.  pp.  764-5. 

'  AXKoupos,  the  Cat.  ^  M6yyos,  the  Hoarse. 

*  From  the  death  of  Theodosius  II.  the  Empire  fell  to  a  succession  of 
nUltarj  adventurers,  whose  lives,  and  the  civil  history  of  their  reigns, 
Btty  be  read  in  the  Student's  Gibbon. 

*  This  appears  to  have  heen  a  device  for  obtaining  a  judgment  equira- 
liftt  to  that  of  a  General  Council,  without  the  trouble,  and  (as  parties  now 
itood)  the  danger,  involved  in  convening  such  an  assembly. 

*  'O  yya^vs,  H(//o,    It  was  he  who  introduced  inlo  lYift  \\\-\«^  ^^i^ 
^ala,  "God  was  cruciGed  for  us." 
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banished  bishops,  Timothy  ^lurus  and  Peter  the  Fuller,  and  took 
upon  himself — what  no  former  Emperor  had  done,  except  as  coo- 
firming  the  decisions  of  a  Comicil — to  publish  an  encyclical  letter/ 
condemning  the  Cotmcil  of  Chalcedon,  and  laying  down  defimtioai 
of  faith.  The  edict  was  subscribed  by  the  new  patriarchs  of  Alex- 
andria and  Antioch,  and  five  himdred  other  bishops. 

But  the  Patriarch  Acacius,^  whose  religious  policy  had  ben 
hitherto  courtly  and  equivocating,  now  came  forward  as  the  decided 
champion  of  the  expelled  Emperor  and  the  creed  of  Chalcedon,  and 
roused  the  monks  and  populace  by  his  preachii^.  Daniel  the  Stylitib 
to  whom  both  parties  had  sent  envoys  as  the  most  revered  oradeof  - 
the  age,  came  down  from  his  pillar  and  appeared  at  Constantinifb 
to  confirm  the  orthodox  faith  by  miracles  and  denounce  judgmoti 
on  the  usurper.  Zeno  was  now  marching  against  the  capital,  np* 
ported  by  barbarian  levies  and  by  the  whole  orthodox  peitf. 
Basiliscus  issued  a  new  edict,'  reversing  his  encyclical  and  approriBg 
the  faith  of  Chalcedon.  But  it  was  too  late.  On  the  apj^xxbdi  of 
Zcno,  he  took  refuge  in  a  church,  and  is  said  to  have  been  delinni 
up  by  Acacius  to  the  vengeance  of  his  rival  (477).  Most  of  thi 
bishops  who  had  subscribed  the  encyclical  made  their  submisaoa  to 
the  faith  of  the  restored  Emperor.  Peter  the  Fuller  was  agvi 
ejected  from  the  sec  of  Antioch.  Timothy  ^lurus  had  died  intbi 
same  year,  and  Peter  Mongus,  who  had  been  irregularly  consecntei 
as  his  successor,  was  expelled,  but  not  banished ;  and  we  sbill 
presently  find  new  troubles  arising  ffom  his  renewed  claiotf  to 
the  see  of  Alexandria. 

§  3.  The  restoration  of  Zeno  was  attended  by  an  event  of  th* 
greatest  moment  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  Emperor 
Valentiiiian  III.,  the  last  descendant  of  the  great  Theodosins  in  the 
West,  had  been  killed  in  455,  having  survived  the  real  overthrow 
of  his  empire  by  the  barbarians,  though  its  nominal  existence 
was  prolonged  for  twenty  years  under  the  brief  reigns  of  eij^t 
successors.  The  last  of  these,  who  by  a  strange  coincidence  hore 
the  names  of  the  founder  of  Rome  and  of  her  imperial  linei 
Romulus  Augustulus,  was  deposed  by  the  barbarian  chief  Odoscer, 
and  made  a  formal  abdication  of  the  Empire  (476). 

But  this  act,  though  truly  called  the  Fall  of  the  Western  Empire, 
was  something  quite  different  in  form ;  and  its  form  involved  con- 
sequences of  real  importance  in  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history 
of  the  three  following  centuries.  Nothing  was  further  from  the  in- 
tention of  the  Romans  than  to  confess  that  the  Empire  (rf  Borne 
had  come  to  an  end.  The  Senate,  which,  from  the  rise  of  Augusts 

*  *EyK6K\ioy,  «  Elected  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  471. 

*  *AyTtyK6K\ioy, 
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)  the  fall  of  Augnstulus,  had  always  been  in  theory  tho  supreme 
ntfaority  as  mnch  as  it  was  during  tho  Republic,  and  had  often 
led  ihat  anihority  in  disposing  of  the  vacant  pur]ile,  now  decreed 
be  reunion  of  the  Empire  under  the  Emperor  who  reigned  at 
kniBtantinople.  They  sent  an  address  to  Zcno,  representing  that 
he  West  no  longer  needed  a  separate  emperor ;  and  Zeno  appointed 
he  harbajrian  chief,  whom  his  troops  had  saluted  king  of  Italy,  as 
OS  Yicar,  with  the  title  of  Patrician.  It  was  likewise  with  a  com- 
niiQGn  from  Zeno  that  the  great  Theodoric,  fourteen  yearrt  later, 
irerihrew  Odoacer,  and  founded  the  kingdom  of  the  Ostrogoths  in 
[tely. 

'The  new  rulers  of  the  West  seem  to  have  been  proud  of  the  pres- 
tige derived  from  their  nominal  connection  with  the  old  Roman 
Bmpiie,  of  which  many  forms  and  institutions  were  continued ; 
vidle  tiie  sovereigns  at  Constantinople  claimed  to  be  still  Boman 
JBmperon^  and  enforced  their  claim  when  the  opportunity  offered, 
10  as  for  a  time  to  recover  a  large  part  of  their  old  dominion  in  the 
West  Thus  the  tradition  of  the  Old  Empire  was  prescrvcil  at 
"BaoMj  till  it  was  replaced  by  the  new  Romnn  Empire  of  Charles 
tiie  Great  (a.d.  800).  This  view  throws  light,  not  only  on  the  rc- 
ktba  of  the  Eastern  Emperors  to  the  West,  but  on  tho  growing 
power  of  the  Pope,  as  a  living  and  present  representative  of  Rome's 
imperial  authority  in  religion,  co-ordinate  with  the  civil  authority 
iHdch  had  now  become  a  dead  letter,  or  was  at  best  in  a  state  of 
mpended  vitality. 

f  4.  Soon  after  the  accession  of  Zeno,  the  violence  of  the  contro- 
menyhad  so  far  abated,  and  the  Monophyuites  had  given  up  so 
nnch  of  the  strict  Eutychian  doctrines,  that  a  new  compromise 
Mmed  practicable.  By  the  advice  of  Acacius,  Zeno  issued  a  pro- 
pQSsI,  addressed  primarily  to  the  patriarchate  of  Alexandria,  but 
intended  for  acceptance  by  all  the  churches,  under  the  title  of  Heno- 
Moon,  or  Form  of  Union.^  While  anathematizing  both  Nestorius  and 
XatycheSy  it  declared  the  Kicaeno-Constantinopolitan  Creed  to  be 
the  only  binding  symbol,  thus  tacitly  receding  from  the  Confession 
of  Chalcedon,  which  was  referred  to  in  terms  which  the  Catholics 
ooDsidered  disparaging.  Avoiding  any  distinct  mention  of  the  single 
or  twofold  nature  of  Christ,  it  stated  that  He  is  '*  consubstantial 
irith  the  Father  as  touching  his  Godhead,  and  with  us  as  touching 
big  manhood,"  and  that "  the  miracles  and  sufferings  were  of  one  and 
the  same  Person,"  It  contained  no  reference  to  Leo's  Letter  to 
^vian ;  and,  being  put  forth  without  any  consultation  with  Bome, 
*tt  sure  to  be  rejected  there.    In  fact,  the  Henoticon  offended  both 

*  *ErwriKJy,  literally,  "  conducive  to  union,"  from  ^v6wy  to  make  one 
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parties,  created  a  new  division  among  the  Monophysites  themaelTeflk 
and  opened  a  scliism  between  the  churches  of  Borne  and  Constan- 
tinople, which  lasted  five-and-thirty  years. 

This  last  result  was  partly  due  to  a  new  dispute  al)oiit  the 
l)ishopric  of  Alexandria.     On  the  death  of  the  restored  patriani 
Timothy  (482),  a  successor  was  elected,  John  Talaia,  whom  the    ; 
Emperor  rejected  as  having  been  connected  with   a  rebelliooi    : 
ofllcer.     Talaia,  banished  from  Alexandria,  took  refuge  at  Rome; 
and  Peter  Mongus,  the  expelled  Monophysite  patriarch,  was  le-    . 
instated  in  the  see,  on  his  subscribing  the  Henoticon.     Upoii  thii   j 
the  extreme  Eutychians  renounced  his  authority,  and  farmed  a   [ 
separate  sect,  called  the  Acephali^  to  conciliate  whom  Peter  anathe-   f 
matized  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  and  the  letter  of  Leo  to  FIa▼ill^  + 
and  took  severe  measures  against  such  of  the  Catholics  as  refiued 
to  submit  to  him.     The  latter  applied  for  aid  to  Borne,  and  tVD 
successive  popes,  Simplicius  and  Felix  III.,^  wrote  in  bis  fiiTaor 
botli  to  Zeno  aad  Acacius,  who  nevertheless  adhered  to  Peter.  Fdiz 
cited  Acacius  to  Rome,  to  answer  for  holding  communion  wift 
the  heretical  imtriarch,  and  caused  an  Italian  synod  to  pronooDoe 
his  deposition  and  excommunication  in  an  unprecedented  fonn,  "ii 
having  been  condemned  by  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  l^ 
apostolical  authority,  so  that  he  should  never  he  unloosed  from  df 
anatherria  pronounced  against  him^  ' 

The  people  of  Constsmtinople  were  warned  that  all  who  adhend 
to  the  patriarch  would  be  excommunicated  by  the  Boman  Church; 
and  many  of  the  stricter  monks  *  renounced  his  authority  for  thit 
of  Rome.  In  short,  the  whole  Eastern  Church  was  treated  by  the 
Itomans  as  heretical  for  its  refiuial  to  break  with  Acacius.  Jobn 
Talaia,  still  excluded  from  Antioch,  was  placed  by  Felix  in  tt 
Italian  bishopric.  Peter  the  Fuller — ^who,  like  his  namesake  at 
Alexandria,  had  been  restored  to  the  see  of  Antioch  on  signing  the 

^  'A/te^aAoi,  '^  headless,"  because  they  had  no  bishop. 

*  St.  Leo  the  Great  was  succeeded  in  461  by  St.  Hilary;  he  by  St.  Sim- 
plicius in  468 ;  and  he  hy  St.  Felix  in  483.  To  avoid  confusion,  we  follow 
the  custom  of  calling  this  Pope  Felix  III.,  though  it  is  hardly  correct,  u 
it  appears  to  involve  the  recognition  of  a  Felix  II.,  who  was  an  intmler 
set  up  hy  the  Arians  against  Liberius,  A.D.  355. 

'  Harduin.  ii.  831-2 ;  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  524.  "A  patriarch  was  properly 
amenable  only  to  a  general  or  other  great  council ;  but  it  was  pretnded 
that  Acacius  fell  under  the  condemnation  of  the  Ci>uncil  of  ChalcedoBt  v 
having  communicated  with  persons  whose  opinions  were  there  condemned. 
The  assumption  was  the  more  glaring,  as  the  charge  against  Acacins  wti 
not  that  of  lieresy,  but  only  the  holding  of  communion  with  heretics. 

*  Especially  those  called  Acosmetce  {'AKOifi-ffraij  i.  e.  sleeples$\  became 
by  means  of  classes  they  took  turns  in  keeping  up  an  unintermittent  coowe 
of  worship. 
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snatioon — died  in  488 ;  and  Acacius  died  in  480,  and  was  siic- 
eded^  by  Euphemiusy  a  zealous  opponent  of  the  Monophy sites, 
rter  MoagOB  died  in  490.  "  At  the  death  of  Zeuo,  in  491,  the 
nuch,  instead  of  having  been  united  by  his  licnoticon,  was 
Tided  into  three  great  parties.  Antioch,  under  ralladius,  aiul 
kxandiia^  undec  Athanasius,  were  Munophysite ;  Jerusalem  licld 
ith  Canstantinoplc ;  while  Rome  aud  the  West  stood  alouf.'' ' 
I  5.  Anastasius,'  by  his  marriage  with  the  widow  of  Zeuo,  sue- 
wded  to  the  Empire,  with  so  high  a  reputation  fur  piety  aud.virtue, 
bat  he  was  greeted  with  the  cry,  '*  Reign  as  you  have  lived.''  But 
OS  orthodoxy  was  suspected  by  the  patriarch  Euphemius,  and  his 
BODOry  is  branded  by  Catholic  writers  as  a  heretic  and  persecutor. 
Fhe  tratb  seems  to  be  that  he  attempted  to  hold  the  balance 
■tween  the  two  parties,  on  the  basis  of  the  Henoticon,  and  that  ho 
Md  strong  measures  against  the  zealots  of  both  extremes,  who 
kspt  the  Eastern  patriarchates  in  constant  commotion  throughout  his 
)ai^  reign.  The  overtures  made  by  the  Emperor  and  the  Patriarch  of 
Ooutsntinople  for  reconciliation  with  Rome  were  haughtily  spurneil 
hf  Pope  (klasius  (492-496)  ;  the  conciliatory  proposals  of  whose 
SBDoenor,  Anastasius  IT.  (496-498),  were  cut  short  by  his  death ; 
and  the  next  Pope,  Symmachus  (498-514),  treated  the  Emperor 
Anastasius  as  a  heretic. 

The  patriarch  Euphemius,  who  had  only  consented  to  the  Em- 
pem^s  devation  on  his  promise  to  maintain  the  faith  of  Chalcedon, 
vu  deposed  and  banished  on  what  the  Catholics  call  a  false  ixjlitical 
dmge;^  and  his  successor,  Macedonius,  had  the  same  fate  (a.d 
611  or  612).  The  patriarchs  of  Antioch  and  Jerusalem,  Flavian 
ttd  Elias,  were  deposed  for  Nestorianism,  though  both  made  largo 
ocnoessions  to  the  Monophysite  docthnc  (512  and  513).  The  intro- 
duction of  the  words  "  who  was  crucified  for  us  "  *  into  the  liturgy 
of  Gcmstantinople,  by  the  monk  Severus,*  had  already  caused  a 
collision  between  the  orthodox  and  the  Monophy  sites ;  but  when, 
after  the  deposition  of  Macedonius,  the  Emperor  attempted  to 
eoJoioe  the  order  of  the  new  patriarch,  Timothy,  for  the  use  of  the 
dmae,  the  capital  became  the  scene  of  riot,  fire,  and  murder  ;  the 
Btatues  of  Anastasius  were  thrown  down,  and  he  himself  fled  from 
the  city ;  and  it  was  only  by  his  public  humiliation  and  offer  to 
ibdieate,  that  the  people  were  won  back  to  quiet  and  submission 

^  After  Fravitta,  who  only  held  the  patriarchate  for  four  months. 
'  Bobertson,  vol.  i.  p.  525. 

*  He  was  sixty  years  old,  and  reigned  twenty-seven  years,  A.D.  491-518. 

*  *^Fal8o  damnatos."     Marcellin.  a.d.  496.     (^Patrol,  li.)    Robertson, 
▼ol  I  p.  526.  »  See  above,  §  1. 

*'He  afterwards  lucceeded  Flavian  m  Patriarch  of  Antioch. 
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(512).  The  cause  of  orthodoxy  was  again  taken  up  by  Vitalian, 
an  insurgent  Gothic  or  Scythian  chief,  who  ravaged  Thrace,  abd 
forced  the  Emperor  to  consent  to  recal  the  banished  bishops,  to 
acknowledge  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon,  to  renew  communion  ynOi 
Home,  and  to  call  a  General  Council,  at  which  the  Pope  should 
assist  (516).  But  the  agreement  with  Eome  was  frustrated  by  the 
extravagant  demands  of  Pope  Hormisdas  (514-523),  the  succeffldr  " 
of  Symtoachus,  and  the  Emperor  died  two  years  later  (518). 

§  6.  Justin  I.,  originally  a  Dacian  peasant  who  had  been  oh 
rolled  in  the  guards  of  Leo  and  had  risen  to  high  rank  and  we&Itii, 
was  now  made  Emperor  by  the  acclamations  of  the  soldiery.*    T1» 
new  prince  and  the  new  patriarch,  John,*  complied  with  the  popular 
outcries  for  a  change  of  religious  policy.    Severus  of  Antioch  and   ^ 
the  other  Monophysite  bishops  were  deposed,  and  most  of  them  fled  1 
to  Alexandria,  where  the  party  was  too  strong  to  be  uprooted.  The   ij 
result  of  this  concourse  was  a  new  series  of  disputes,  which  divided 
the  Monophysite  party  into  a  great  number  of  minor  sects  whoM 
names  are  as  complicated  as  their  opinions.^    To  effect  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  Eome,  the  Emperor  agreed  to  the  demands  of  Hormisdii 
for  the  erasure  of  the  names  of  Acacius  and  all  the  bishops  who  had 
held  communion  with  him,  from  the  diptychs,  or  tablets  on  whicfc 
all  who  were  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Church  were  enrolled.    But 
the  concession   excited    such    disturbances  in  some  cities,  that 
Hormisdas  was  induced  to  consent  to  the  retention  of  some  of  thoie 
whom  the  Orientals  regarded  as  orthodox,  and  to  empower  the    3 
patriarch  Epipbanius  (the  successor  of  John)  to  receive  back  the    ; 
Eastern  churches  into  communion  with  Rome.    Thus  ended  thii 
stage  of  the  Monophysite  controversy,  which  had  been  complicated 
by  the  schism  between  Rome  and  Constantinople. 

*  He  was  already  sixty-eight  years  old,  and  reigned  for  nine  yean  (JJ^ 
518-527). 

*  The  successor  of  Timothy,  who  had  died  shortly  before  Anastasiiv. 

'  These  divisions  turned  chiefly  on  the  degree  in  which  the  humanity  of 
Christ  differed  from  ordinary  human  nature.  The  names  of  the  sects  wow 
derived  both  from  their  leaders  and  their  tenets.  Thus  the  SevenMt 
(followers  of  Severus  of  Antioch),  stigmatized  as  PhtharMoAria  0^ 
adorers  of  the  corruptible),  held  that  the  body  of  Christ  before  the  ^«^l^ 
reetion  was  mortal  and  corruptible ;  while  the  Jviuxnists  (tnmk  JoliUt 
bishop  of  Halicarnassus),  or  AphthartodocetcBy  approached  near  to  the  older 
DocetcB  in  holding  that  Christ's  body  was  incorruptible  from  the  fint* 
The  Themistians  (from  Themistius,  a  deacon  of  Alexandria),  or  AgnoHt^ 
taught  that  Christ,  in  his  state  of  humiliation,  was  not  omniscient.  TIm 
Ktistolatras  and  Aktistetcs  held  severally  the  opposite  opinions,  that  Bis 
body  was  created  and  uncreated.  The  Niobites  (followers  of  StephttVi 
Niobes,  the  most  consistent  of  the  Monophysites)  rejected  every  attempt 
to  distinguish  the  two  natures,  as  they  had  become  one  in  Christ. 
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I  7.  Justin  went  on  to  prove  his  zeal  for  orthodoxy  l»y  edicts 
gUDBt  heretics,  who,  as  well  as  Jews,  Samaritans,  and  Pagans, 
mre  forbidden  to  practise  their  religion,  and  cxchidcd  from  civil 
nd  military  office,  while  Manicheans  were  condemned  to  death 
623).  Though  the  Gothic  soldiery  of  the  Empire,  who  were 
kzians,  were  exempted  from  these  decrees,  they  gave  ufTcncc  to 
rheodoric,  king  of  Italy,  who  had  seen  in  the  reconciliation  be- 
nreen  the  Pope  and  the  Eastern  Church  a  danger  that  his  subjects 
miS^t  look  to  the  Emperor  as  their  civil  liead.  The  edicts  were 
ibo  at  yaiiance  with  that  toleration  which  Theodoric  had  pro- 
Dikimed  to  all  except  the  practisers  of  Pagan  rites ;  for  the  Gothic 
Bonvert  to  an  heretical  fiaith  had  asserted  the  great  principle,  long 
vnoe  foigotten  by  the  Christian  Church,  **  We  cannot  imi>ose  re- 
ifgioa  by  command,  since  no  one  can  be  made  to  believe  against  his 
wilL"^  He  wished  to  secure  the  same  toleration  for  his  Arian 
fBUow-believers  in  the  East ;  and,  after  remonstrating  with  Justin 
Igr  letter,  he  sent  an  embassy  to  Constantinople,  headed  by  Voi)Q 
John  I.*  This  first  Bishop  of  Home  who  had  ever  visited  Constan- 
tinople was  welcomed  with  unbounded  reverence,  and  Justin  re- 
cored  a  second  coronation  at  his  hands  (52G).  This  inflamed 
fnwodoric*8  jealousy  anew ;  and,  though  John  succeeded  in  the  chief 
oliject  of  his  mission,  a  pretext  was  found  for  throwing  him  into 
pdwii,  where  he  soon  died.  ^ 

1 8.  Justin  died  about  a  year  after  Theodoric,  having  shortly  before 
— ociated  in  the  empire  his  nephew  Justinian  I.'*  (527),  whom  he  had 
M&t  for  from  his  native  Dacian  village  and  brought  up  as  his  heir. 
Jnitiiiian's  first  act  was  to  confer  an  equal  share  of  authority  on  his 
wife  Thsodoba,  whose  beauty  and  talents  had  raised  her  from  a 

'  Comp.  Chap.  XVIL  §  7.  The  judicial  murders  of  the  famous  Bocthius 
ind  his  father-in-law  Symmachus  do  not  concern  us  here,  except  as  it  has 
been  believed  that  Boethius  was,  at  least  in  part,  a  victim  to  his  Catholic 
^th.  But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  author  of  the  *  Consolation  of 
Philosophy '  was  a  Christian  at  all,  and  the  theological  works  ascribed  to 
him  are  of  very  questionable  genuineness.  (See  F.  Nitzsch,  Das  System  des 
BoHhhUj  Berlin,  1860;  and  Dean  Stanley's  article  Boethius  in  the  Die 
nonary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography.) 

'  Pope  from  523  to  526. 

•  On  the  relations  of  Theodoric  to  the  Papacy,  see  Chap.  XVII.  §  13. 

*  JuffrmiAirus  is  the  adoptive  derivative  of  Justinus.     Justinian  was 

bom  near  Sardica  (the  modern  Sophia),  and  was  forty-Hvc  years  old  at 

Ui  aooession,  and  reigned  thirty-eight  years  and  a  half,  a.d.  527-565. 

The  chief  historian  of  his  reign  is  the  Byzantine  rhetorician  Pbocopius, 

Neretary  of  Belisarius,  and  senator  and  prefect  of  Constantinople,  of  whom 

Oibbon  says : — "  According  to  the  vicissitudes  of  courage  or  servitude,  of 

bronr  or  disgrace,  Procopius  successively  composed  the  history y  the  panC' 

JV^,  and  the  watire  of  his  own  times." 

C.  CH.  2  b 
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scn'ilc  birth,  the  despised  profession  of  a  buffoon  actress,  and  a  lift 
of  prostitution,  to  be  his  associate  in  the  empire,  and  who  exeicued 
an  unbounded  sway  over  his  mind.  It  belongs  to  the  civil  historiai 
to  describe  the  mingled  splendour  and  weakness,  virtnes  and  yioei 
vi'  this  famous  Emi^eror ;  the  reconquest  by  his  generals,  Belisarioi  ^ 
and  Narses,  of  a  large  part  of  the  lost  Western  Empire  in  Aftin 
and  Spain,  Sicily  and  Italy ;  his  wars  with  the  Persians,  and  hii 
celebrated  digest  of  the  Homan  Laws ;  all  which  had  also  a  grot 
influence  on  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

In  religion  he  aimed  to  recover  the  supreme  authority  of  Couatai- 
tinc,  and  to  restore  the  Church  as  well  as  the  Empire;  to  anite 
divided  factions,  reclaim  heretics,  and  establish  the  standard  of  r 
orthodoxy  for  all  future  time.  **  In  all  these  undertakings  he  hooA  I 
himself  the  chief  actor,"  though  very  commonly  he  was  but  ftJ 
instrument  of  the  Empress  or  of  the  court  theologians  and  eunncbi; 
and  his  efforts  to  compel  a  general  uniformity  only  increased  flu 
divisions  in  Church  and  State.'' ^  He  affected  a  life  of  aiuten 
piety  ;*  spent  much  of  his  time  in  religious  studies,  mingled  la 
theological  controversies,  and  assumed  to  regulate  matters  of  fiuth, 
discipline,  and  worship.  The  means  for  his  munificence  in  bmldili{ 
churches  and  hospitals  were  supplied  by  acts  of  extortion,  op- 
pression, and  coiTuption  of  justice. 

Among  the  "  Edifices  of  Justinian,"  which  Procopius  descrihi 
in  a  special  book,  the  most  splendid  was  the  church  of  St»  iSepftM 
(the  etenial  Wisdom).  Built  first  by  Constantine,  as  the  cathe- 
dral of  his  new  Bome,  the  church  was  burnt  down  at  the  &M 
of  Chrysostom's  banishment,  and  again  in  the  great  riots  canvd 
by  the  blue  and  green  factions  of  the  Circus  in  532."  The  M* 
edifice  was  guarded  against  a  like  fate  by  being  built  entirely  of 
stone  and  marble,  with  clamps  of  iron;  and  Justinian  exclaimed 
on  the  day  of  its  dedication,  "0  Solomon,  I  have  surpassed  theeP 
The  splendid  dome,  which  the  architects  boasted  of  hanging  in  the 
air,  without  any  visible  support  on  earth,*  was  almost  destroyed  bj 

»  Schaff,  vol.  iii.  p.  768. 

*  Procopius,  however,  says  that,  while  self-denying  as  to  Akm],  driik, 
aud  sleep,  he  was  very  dissolute  in  morals.  {Hist  AivanOf  12, 13 ;  Robert- 
son, vol.  i.  p.  534.) 

^  See  Gibbon's  famous  account  of  these  factions  of  the  Circus  and  the 
riots,  called  Ifika,  from  their  watchword,  at  the  celebration  of  Justiniai*' 
QvhiquennalUi.  Even  the  rival  colours  of  the  charioteers  were  made  «jti* 
bols  of  theological  disputes,  the  blues  being  regarded  as  chamjiiow  ^ 
orthodoxy  and  of  the  Kmperor,  but  more  especially  of  the  £mpref 
Theodora,  who  had  been  insulted  by  the  green  faction  in  her  ckiW- 
liood. 

^  A  false  constructive  principle,  in  which,  it  has  been  obsen'ed,  tie 
architects  of  the  heavenly  Sophia  showed  little  earthly  wisdom. 
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■a  Mrthqiufce  (557),  anil  nu  robailt  with  au  iiicrcauetl  lit.'i<:lii. 
Hwrastored  oburch  wat  dedicated  a  ncuiid  time  in  the  tliirty 
lizth  yew  of  JustiuiiLa'ii  reign  (riG2),  ami  ii  law  wns  iwucd  i>rc)- 
riding  it  with  an  efltahlifhmetit  oC  GO  iiriests,  100  deacons,  40 
JJMOOntnBW,  90  sub-deacon^  110  readers,  '25  oiiigcrs,  and  lOO 
iMlikriM.1 

Jndiniui  took  the  fiiml  step  for  the  extinction  of  Paganism  by 
Rn  edict  closing  the  scboola  of  the  NeoplatonJHtH  at  Athenii,  whuru 
it  wu  still  taught  as  an  esoteric  doctiiue  (520),  Another  edict 
td  the  same  yrar  excluded  both  Pagans  aud  heretics  from  ell 
cinl  and  militaiy  ofBcee, 
■■d  allowed  them  three 
Vontha  to  abjure  their 
1^  leHg^onaon  pain  of 


t  the 
iMt,  the  loss  of  aU  civil 
^ta.  The  edict  had 
ita  eflect  in  a  great  in- 
aiue  of  outward  con- 
famity  to  Christianity 
ad  ortfaodosy ;  but  it 
pnroked  an  insnrrec- 
.tin  of  the  Samaritans,  and  aliio  Hoinc  torrihk-  examples  of  fanatic 
(OBitHDcy,  us  when  a  body  of  Phrygian  MontanisiM  nlmt  thcm- 
■tna  up  iu  their  churches,  which  they  nci  ou  lire  and  perished  in 
flu  flames. 

J9.  The  standards  of  orthodoxy  estahliahed  in  the  creeds  of  the  four 
Qsneiml  Councils— Nic»a,  Constantinople,  Ephcsus,  and  Chalccdoii 

WBW  embodied  as  laws  in  Justinian'a  Code.  But  Theodora,  who 
U  become  a  votary  of  ascetic  practices  and  Monophysite  doctrines, 
ebtiined  the  appointment  of  AnthimuK,  a  secret  enemy  of  the 
CUIcedonian  &ith,  to  t]ie  patriarchate  of  Conatuntinople  (C35). 
Hi»  hereay,  however,  was  exposed  by  Pope  AgajU'tua  I.  (535-6), 
«ham  the  Gothic  king  of  Italy  had  sent  on  an  emliaKxy  to 
Jnatinian;  and  Anthimns  was  first  deposed  as  having  been  un- 
tuonically  translated,  and  was  then  found  guilty  of  heresy  by  a 
mincil  held  by  his  successor,  Meunas  (53i>). 

Though  foiled  in  this  case,  the  Empress  availed  herself  of  the 
iath  of  Agapetos  at  tJonstantinople  as  an  opportunity  for  seating  a 

'  ilftiD.  Abwtt  iii.  1; — "Ample  as  this  provision  may  seem,  the  Inw 
Ju  Hi  forth  a»  a  check  on  the  practice  of  bishops,  who  had  been  in  the 
wdt  of  ordBlDJDg  clergy  without  any  limit,  nnd  without  conBid«riD^ 
"*IW  the  ohiiTim  had  the  meani  of  supporting  them."    (Kobertson,  vol.  i. 

2  It  2 
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Monophysite  on  St.  Peter's  throne.  The  Archdeacon  Vigilius,  who 
had  accompanied  Agapetus,  was  persuaded  to  be  a  candidate,  and 
to  promise  to  condemn  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  Meanwhile^ 
however,  the  sub-deacon  Silverius,  son  of  Pope  Hormisdas,  ^wb 
elected  at  Kome ;  but  next  year  Belisarius,  who  had  recovered  tiie 
ancient  capital  and  was  besieged  in  it  by  the  expelled  Gotiu^^ 
deposed  Silverius  and  sent  him  a  prisoner  to  the  East  on  a  duugs 
of  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  enemy,*  and  Vigilius  ^wb  * 
elected,  paying  Belisarius  200  pounds  of  gold  for  his  interest.  But 
both  the  temper  of  his  clergy  and  his  own  orthodox  professicms  to 
Justinian  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  perform  his  promises  to 
Theodora. 

§  10.  lliese  complications  were  increased  by  a  new  outbreak  d 
the  Origenist  disputes  among  the  monks  of  Palestine.    Appedi 
were  carried  to  Justinian,  who  wrote  to  Mennas,  censuring  certaii 
opinions  of  Origen ;  and  this  condemnation  was  oonfirmed  by  i 
synod  at  Constantinople,  and  subscribed  by  the  four  Eastern  patii- 
archs  and  by  Pope  Vigilius.    Upon  this,  Theodore  Ascidas,  a  monk   ■ 
of  Origenist  opinions,  who  had  great  influence  over  Justinian,  ate  j 
himself  signing  the  anathemas  against  Origen,  attempted  to  divtrt  i 
the  Emperor^s  zeal  into  another  channel.    He  persuaded  him  that  | 
the  obstinate  Acephali  of  Alexandria  might  be  reconciled  to  titt  | 
faith  of  Chalcedon  by  the  condemnation  of  the  Nestorian,  or  8»-  ; 
pected,  bishops  whom  that  Council  had  acknowledged. 

Accordingly  Justinian  issued  an  edict,  known  as  that  of  Ih* 
"Three  Articles  or  Chapters,"^  condemning  (1)  the  person  and 
writings  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  in  toto ;  (2)  the  writiDga  rf 
Theodoret  against  Cyril ;  and  (3)  the  letter  of  Ibas,  bishop  of  EdsaHi 
to  the  Persian  bishop  Maris,  complaining  of  the  outrages  oommitted 
by  the  party  of  Cyril.  "  Thus  was  kindled  the  violent  controvBBy 
of  the  Three  Chapters,  of  which  it  has  been  said  that  it  filled  mtW 
volumes  than  it  was  worth  lines."* 

1  See  the  Student's  Gibbon,  pp.  317-319. 

'  Having  heen  first  banished  to  Patara  in  Lycia,  Silverius  was  M«t 
back  to  Italy  by  Justinian  for  a  further  investigation  of  his  case;  W 
Vigilius  contrived  to  have  him  seized  and  carried  off  to  the  island  «f  f^ 
maria,  where  he  died  of  hunger.     He  is  canonized  by  the  Church  of  Bott^* 

*  Tpla  K€ipd\aia,  tria  capitula.  This  tenn  signifies  properly  brief  prop*" 
sitions  under  which  certain  errors  are  summed  up  and  anathematized ;  hiA 
in  this  case  it  describes  the  writings  themselves  (and  in  the  case  of  llieodoit 
the  person)  which  are  condemned.  Hence  they  are  also  called  ^c3f 
K€(l>d\aia,  impia  capitula,  and  the  ensuing  General  Council  confirmed  the 
condemnation  in  these  terms : — **  Pradicta  igitur  tria  capitula  anathott- 
tizamus,  id  est,  Theodorum  impium  Mopsuestenum  cum  nefandit  4^ 
conscriptis,  et  qu<B  impie  Theodoretus  conscripsit,  et  vnpiam  eptdolam  qW 
dicitur  Iba."  *  Schaff,  vol.  iii.  p.  770. 
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All  luBhopB  were  required  to  sabscrfbe  the  anathemas.    Those  of 

lie  East  generally  submitted,  many  of  them,  including  the  four 

■triamhBt   with  great  reluctance,  and    some  were  banisho<l   fur 

iIiubI.    In  ,the  West  there  was  a  strong  opposition,  cBpccially  in 

ifrifs&9  where  the  churches  lately  delivered  from  Vandal  oppression 

iiowed  their  old  resistance  to  the  yoke  of  civil  power,  Koman  or 

inrbaiian.^    Even  Pope  Yigilius  did  not  dare  to  si<jni  the  edict ;  and, 

jBrt  he  shonld  head  a  new  schism  between  the  East  and  West,  he 

mi  sammoned  to  Constantinople  and  detained  there  seven  years. 

The  Empress  Theodora'  persuaded  him  to  bind  himself  by  a  secret 

BDg^jement  to  support  the  Emperor's  edict;  and  his  attempts  to 

panoflde  the  Western  bishops  led  to  liis  excommunication  by  an 

African  synod.    At  length  Yigilius  proposed  a  General  Council,  to 

^daeh  Justinian  assented,  binding  the  Pope  anew  to  support  him  by 

WKk  Qftth  taken  on  the  nails  of  the  cross  as  well  as  on  the  Gospels. 

lint  when,  as  a  further  safeguard  against  the  Pope's  using  the 

CDOHoil  for  his  own  aggrandiisement,  the  Emperor  required  him  and 

ibt  other  bishops  to  sign  a  dictated  confession  of  faith,  Yigilius 

teommunicated  all  who  should  comply,  and  took  sanctuary,  with 

fte  Archbishop  of  Milan,  beneath  the  high  altar.     After  the  people 

U  been  horrified  by  an  attempt  to  drag  them  out  by  violence,  in 

irhioh  the  holy  table  was  nearly  overturned,  Yigilius  accepted  the 

oaths  pledged  for  his  safety;  but,  finding  himself  watched  by  the 

imperial  guards,  he  again  fied  to  the  church  of  St.  Kuphcmia  at 

Ghaloedon.     He  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  return  to  Const  an- 

tbople,  and  absented  himself  from  the  ensuing  Council.    During  his 

ifaienoe  at  Chalcedon,  the  patriarch  Mennas  died,  and  was  succeeded 

hy  Eutychius,  a  partisan  of  the  Emperor.^ 

f  11.  In  May  553,  the  Fifth  General  Council^  being  the  second 
beM  at  Constantinople,  met  under  the  presidency  of  Eutychius. 
It  was  an  assembly  of  the  Eastern  Church,  to  which  all  the  165 
liiahops  belonged,  except  five  AfricaiLs.  This  breach  of  the  promise  of 
a  &ir  representation  of  the  Western  Church  was  urged  by  Yigilius 
(besides  the  plea  of  ill-health)  as  a  reason  for  his  refusal  to  attend 
the  Council,  to  which  he  was  repeatedly  siunmoncd.  On  his 
attempt,  with  sixteen  other  bishops,  to  take  the  middle  course  of 
OQDdemning  the  impugned  writings,  but  not  their  authors,  in  a 
paper  called    the   Const itutum,  Justinian  produced  the    written 

>  See  Chap.  XVII.  §  4. 

'  She  died  the  year  after  the  arrival  of  Yigilius  at  Constantinople 
(548). 

'  He  had  recommended  himself  to  Justinian  hy  finding  a  precedent 
fo  the  condemnation  of  deceased  heretics  in  Josi.ih*s  burning  of  the 
t^oMi  of  those  who  had  sacrificed  on  Jeroboam *s  altar  at  Bethel  (2  Kings 
will.  16). 
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engagement  whicli  Yigilius  had  made  to  him.  For  this  breach  of 
faith  the  Emperor  demanded  the  erasure  of  the  Pope's  name  fiai 
the  diptychs,  while  professing  his  own  desire  to  remain  in  eom- 
niunion  with  the  Roman  Church.  The  Council  complied;  Umj 
confirmed  by  their  anathema  the  Emperor's  condemnation  of  thi 
three  articles,  but  they  saved  the  authority  of  the  Coimdl  of  Ghalee- 
don  by  also  anathematizing  all  who  held  that  it  countenanoed  ths 
tliree  articles ;  and  they  confirmed  the  decisions  of  that  and  the  pre- 
vious General  Councils.^ 

Thus  the  controversy  issued  in  a  partial  reaction  towards  the  < 
Monophysite  doctrine  by  the  condemnation  of    the  AntiocheoA  l 
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theology,  but  without  renouncing  the  Confession  of  ChaloedoDi 
This  negative  declaration  of  doctrine  is  quite  insignificant  in  oodh 
parison  with  the  political  result.  Justinian's  great  aim  was  to 
establish  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  power  in  ecclesiastical  matteny 
especially  as  against  the  claims  of  the  Boman  see ;  and  from  that 
time  the  Church  of  the  East  had  its  character  fixed,  as  a  natiooal 
church  under  its  own  bishops,  controlled  by  the  supreme  authoritif 
of  the  Emperor,  and  yielding  to  Home  the  respect  due  firomtitf 
younger  to  the  elder,  but  nothing  more." 

Yigilius,  after  protesting  at  first,  wrote  a  humiliating  subminkii 
to  the  decisions  of  the  Coimcil,  and  was  suffered  to  depart  if 
llome ;  but  he  died  on  the  voyage,  at  Syracuse  (555).  Felaghii' 
was  chosen  his  successor  by  the  influence  of  Justinian ;  and  for  tiiB 
first  time  the  Emperor  assumed  authority  to  oonfirm  the  electloii(rf 
a  Pope.*  With  the  aid  of  Narses,  Pelagius  enforced  the  decaeeirf 
Constantinople  by  deposition,  banishment,  and  civil  penalties  tat 
tlicy  were  generally  resisted  in  the  West.  The  bishops  of  Northern 
Italy,  lllyria,  and  Africa,  separated  from  Rome;  and  the  schism «ii 
only  partly  healed  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  about  the  end  of  tha 
century.* 

^  No  distinct  mention  seems  to  have  been  made  of  Origenism ;  ftr  tkt 
Eleventh  Anathema,  in  which  Origen  is  condemned  with  other  heretitfi  i> 
probably  spurious.  The  reason  of  the  omission  may  be  that  a  local  tpfi^ 
at  Constantinople  had  already  promulgated  fifteen  anathemas  agtitf^ 
Origen. 

'  An  interesting  parallel  might  be  drawn  between  the  Bysaatine  •i'* 
the  Anglican  Church  in  this  respect. 

*  Pelagius  I.  was  Pope  from  555  to  559. 

*  It  must  be  remembered  that  Justinian  acted,  not  as  the  Bjiaatiiii 
but  as  the  Roman  Emperor,  de  facto  as  well  as  dejure;  for  he  was  B0vi> 
possession  of  Rome  and  Italy,  and  also  of  Africa  and  Spain. 

*  The  metropolitan  of  Aquileia  (who  appears  to  have  assumed  tbe 
title  of  Patriarch  on  this  occasion),  with  the  bishops  of  Istria,  muB* 
tained  the  separation  from  Rome  for  yet  another  centnrv.  till  698  of 
70L  ^' 
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1 12.  By  sanotioning  the  Gonfesriion  of  Clialccilun,  the  Fifth 
Oouncil  failed  to  reconcile  the  Monophysitcs  to  tho  Cburcli. 
himself,  in  his  old  age,  inciirreil  the  taint  of  Munuphysitc 
by  putting  forth  an  edict,  probahly  under  tlic  iufliR'ncc  uf 
Theodore  Ascidas,  sanctioning  the  doctrine  of  tho  AphthartMloctUe 
(G64).  Another  controversy  and  persecution  was  imminent,  when 
Jutinian  died  at  the  age  of  eighty  (Nov.  14,  5G5). 

HiB  successor,  Justin  II.,^  at  once  put  forth  an  edict  of  toluratiun, 
and  the  Monophysite  controversy  died  out  in  the  Itoman  Empire, 
4Boept  in  some  parts  of  Syria  and  Egyx)t.  The  heresy  was  also 
"■untained,  like  Nestorianism,  beyond  the  limits  ot  the  Empire ; 
md  it  is  still  the  creed  of  what  may  bo  called  "the  ancient  national 
•hvicheB  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Armenia,  in  diHtinctiou  from  the  ortlio- 
doK  Greek  Church,  and  the  united  or  Boman  Church  of  the  East.^  ^ 
I  13.  To  complete  the  history  of  the  whole  controversy,  it  is 
afleenary  to  glance  forward  to  its  sequel  in  the  Monotlielite  dispute 
of  the  seventh  century.  About  622,  the  Emperor  HERACLirs^ 
ittempted  to  heal  the  Monophysite  schism  on  the  basis  of  the 
doGtrine  started  by  Sergius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and 
Theodore,  a  bishop  of  Pharan  in  Arabia,  that,  in  the  twofold  nature 
of  Christ,  there  was  but  "one  t/;^^,^  and  one  life-giving  oi^eration,*' 
mouly,  the  Divine  will,  controlling  the  human.  Cyrus,  bishop  of 
Fhiiii,  one  of  the  Emperor^s  advisers,  being  made  by  him  Patriarch 
tf  Alexandria,  effected  a  reconciliation  with  the  Monophysitcs  on 
the  basis  of  nine  articles,  one  which  stated  thiit  our  Lord  '*  wrought 
ihe  acts  appertaining  both  to  G(xl  and  man  by  one  theandric  (i.e. 
Mvhkdy^uman)  operation.  This  compromise,  which  the  Mono- 
phyntes  regarded  as  a  triumph,  provoked  a  controversy,  which  the 
Emperor  endeavoured  to  settle  by  an  edict  called  the  Ecthesis,  or 
Exposition'  of  the  Catholic  Faith,  forbidding  the  discussion  of  the 
question,  which  was  at  tlie  same  time  stated  in  terms  inclining  to 
tte  lionothelite  view  (639).  The  Ecthesis  was  rejected  by  Pope 
J(^n  IV.,*  and  Heraclius  thereupon  disowned  it,  as  having  been 
]H«88ed  upon  him  by  Sergius,  who  was  now  dead  (640). 

*  Jostin  II.  was  Justinian's  nephew,  the  son  of  his  sister  Vigilantia. 
^'reigned  thirteen  years,  565-578. 

'  Schaff,  vol.  iii.  p.  773.  Most  of  their  rites  and  doctrines  are  the  same 
u those  of  the  orthodox  Greek  Charch,  but  they  know  nothing  of  purgatory 
aid  iDdolgences ;  their  worship  is  simpler  than  either  the  Greek  or  Roman, 
^  it  is  conducted  in  the  old  vernacular  tongues,  which  are  now  dead 
hngoages.     See  further  in  §  16. 

*  He  reigned  thirty-one  years,  from  610  to  641.     See  Chap.  XX.  §  1. 

*  Hence  the  name  of  the  party,  Monothelites,  or,  more  properly,  Mono- 
^^deUt  (/fCOKotfcX^rai),  which  is  first  found  in  John  of  Damascus. 

*  John  IV.  was  Pope  from  640  to  642. 
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§  14.  Heraclius  died  in  641,  leaving  the  empire  to  his  two  sons, 
CoNSTAin'iNE  III.,  the  son  of  his  first  wife,  Eudocia,  and  Heba- 
CLEONAB,  the  young  son  oT  his  niece  and  second  wife,  MartiM. 
Constantine,  who  was  now  thirty  years  old  and  always  in  weak 
health,  died  in  three  months ;  the  people  rose  against  Martina,  ai 
the  suspected  author  of  his  death ;  she  was  expelled  with  her  scm; 
and  CoNSTANS  11.,^  the  young  son  of  Constantine,  was  proclaimed 
Emperor.  The  patriarch  Pyrrhus,  accused  of  being  the  accomplice 
of  Martina,  fled  to  Africa,  where  he  entered  into  a  controversy  with 
Maximus,  a  noble  Byzantine  who  had  become  a  monk,  and  was  OM 
of  the  ablest  opponents  of  the  Monothelite  doctrine.  After  a  paWie 
disputation  in  the  presence  of  the  governor  of  the  province,  PyrriiBi 
confessed  his  error,  and  went  with  Maximus  to  Rome,  where  he  mt 
received  by  Pope  Theodore  I.^  as  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  (646). 
Pyrrhus  proceeded  to  Ravenna,'  the  seat  of  the  imperial  Exarphf 
and,  probably  in  the  hope  of  recovering  his  see,  retracted  hii 
orthodox  confession ;  upon  which  he  was  excommunicated  in  a  moit 
solemn  form  by  a  council  called  by  the  Pope. 

After  some  correspondence  with  the  new  Byzantine  patriaiA 
Paul,  Theodore  proceeded  to  excommunicate  him,  and  he  retorted 
by  persecuting  the  adherents  of  Rome.  At  this  juncture  CoMtam 
withdrew  the  Ecthesis  and  put  forth  a  new  edict,  called  the  T^ 
or  Model  of  Faith,  drawn  up  by  Paul,  which  abstained  from  the 
doctrinal  statements  that  had  given  offence  in  the  Ecthesis,  and  re- 
peated the  prohibition  of  discussion  under  new  penalties  (648).  '^ 
injunction  was  little  likely  to  be  heeded  when  the  Churchefl  of 
Africa,  Italy,  and  Greece  were  urging  Rome  to  defend  the  Oathd* 
faith ;  and  in  649  Martin  I.*  convened  a  council,*  which  afl&rmed  the 
doctrine  of  two  natural  wills  and  operations,  the  Divine  and  huinin* 
in  "  the  same  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  willing  and  working  our  salva- 
tion both  as  God  and  man ;"  and  anathematized  Theodore  of  Pharan, 
Cyrus  of  Alexandria,  and  the  patriarchs  Sergius,  Pyrrhus,  and  Pwl, 

'  He  was  eleven  years  old,  and  reigned  twenty-seven  years,  641-668. 

«  Pope  from  642-647. 

'  Ravenna,  which  Honorius  made  the  residence  of  his  court,  as  a  rdtip 
from  the  Gothic  invasions  (404),  remained  the  capital  of  the  Gothic  kiag*} 
and,  after  the  recovery  of  Italy  to  the  Empire,  that  of  the  -Eearcfe.   See- 
Chap.  XVII.  §§  8,  9. 

*  Pope  from  649  to  655. 

»  This  is  called  the  First  Lateran  Council,  from  its  being  held  in  W 
Basilica  of  Constantine,  or  the  Lateran  Basilica,  adjoining  the  Lat«ria» 
which  was  the  palace  of  the  Popes  from  the  time  of  Constantine  to  tM 
return  of  the  Holy  See  from  Avignon  in  1377.  It  takes  its  name  from  »• 
old  Roman  family  of  the  Laterani,  whose  house  stood  upon  the  site.  Tn* 
minor  Lateran  Councils  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  five  famous  Generil 
Councils  held  in  the  Basilica  in  1123,  1139,  1179,  1215,  and  1512. 
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XigBther  with  the  "  most  impions  *  Ecthesis  and  Type,  which  were 

Hcrihed  to  Sergius  and  Paul,  rather  than  to  the  EmpcrorH  who 

iMied  them.    Martin  announced  the  decrees  of  the  Cuuiicil,  in 

Bpially  strong  language,  to  the  Emperor  and  the  biKho|)s  both  of 

fliB  East  and  West.    In  653  the  Exarch  came  to  Rome,  seized  the 

Fope,  and  sent  him  a  prisoner  to  Constantinople,  on  a  charge  of 

TirioDs  treasons.    After  suffering  great  cruelties  and  indignities,  ho 

banished  to  Gherson,  and  lingered  there  in  want  of  the  ueces- 

of  ]ife»  till  he  was  released  by  death  (655).    Maximus  was 

cmied  to  Constantinople  at  the  same  time,  with  two  of  his  disciples, 

•nd,  after  repeated  attempts  both  to  convict  them  of  political  crimes 

■id  to  make  them  abjure  their  faith,  they  were  mutilated  of  their 

iOBgaes  and  right  hands,  and  banished  to  Lazica  in  Pontus,  where 

Humms  died  in  662.    The  fate  of  Martin  awed  bis  successors, 

Sngenins  and  Yitahan ;  ^  and  the  latter  paid  court  to  the  tyrant 

Onmrtans  when  he  came  to  Rome,  and  plundered  the  Pantheon*  and 

other  churches. 

ffis  snccessor,  Adeodatus,'  revived  the  controversy  and  broke 
off  oommnnion  with  Constantinople ;  but,  in  response  to  the  invita- 
tion of  Gonstantine  lY.,  that  delegates  might  l>o  sent  to  Constanti- 
notple  to  confer  on  the  questions  in  dispute,  Pojkb  Agatho  assembled 
»  synod  of  125  Western  bishops,  four  of  whom  represented  churches 
iMyond  the  bounds  of  the  Empire.*  Monothelism  was  condemned, 
nd  lepresentatives  both  of  the  Council  and  the  Pope  were  sent  to 
BoiDe,  with  a  letter  from  Agatho,  intended  to  have  a  like  effect  with 
the  fiuDoas  Epistle  of  Pope  Leo  to  Flavian. 

1 15.  Constantino  now  determined,  instead  of  the  intended  con- 
ftnnice,  to  convene  an  (Ecumenical  Council  of  the  Empire ;  *  the  last 
noqgnized  as  such  by  all  the  leading  Churches  of  Christendom .** 
This  BixGi   OeneraZ   Cmmcil — the    Third    of    Constantinople'^—^ 

*  Engenins  I.  was  Pope,  655-657  ;  Vitalian,  657-672. 

'  The  Pantheon,  which  had  been  a  church  since  the  time  of  Phocas, 
«u  stripped  by  Constans  of  its  bronze  roof.  For  the  other  crimes  and 
iiite  of  this  tyrant,  who  was  murdered  at  Syracuse  in  668,  see  Gibbon. 
Hii  son,  Constantine  lY.,  Pogonatus  (the  Bearded),  reigned  seventeen 
yaan,  668-685. 

*  Pope  672-676.  His  successor,  Donus,  the  successor  of  Yitalian,  died 
before  the  arrival  of  the  letter  which  was  addressed  to  him  (678).  Agatho 
wu  Pope  from  678  to  682. 

*  These  were  Mansuetus  of  Milan,  primate  of  the  Lombard  Churcn, 
Wilfrid  of  Tork,  and  two  bishops  of  the  Franks. 

'  Ko  representatives  were  summoned  from  nations  not  subject  to  the 
Empire. 

*  See  note  on  the  (Ecumenical  Councils,  at  end  of  Chap.  Vll. 

'  It  is  also  called  the  First  Trulian,  from  the  vaulted  room  (ti'ullus)  of 
tlte  palace  in  which  it  met. 
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assembled  in  November  680,  and  held  eighteen  sessions,  to  September 
G81.    It  was  presided  over  by  the  Emperor  in  person,  the  chair  bang 
left  vacant  when  ho  was  absent ;  and  its  order  contrasted  favour- 
ably  with  most  preceding  councils.     The  writings  of  the  Monotbe- 
lites  were  examined,  and  compared  both  with  orthodox  standardu 
and  with  statements  of  doctrine  which  had  been  condemned  bf 
former  councils.     George,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  followed 
by  all  his  bishops,  accepted  the  decrees  of  the  Pope  and  the  Bomau 
Synod.   The  chief  opponent  was  Macanus,  who  attended  as  Patriarcb    '■ 
of  Antioch,  though  his  see  was  overthrown  by  the  Mohamxnedui    j 
conquerors ;  and  he  was  excommunicated  by  the  Council.    A  monk    j 
named  Polychromius  offered  a  creed,  the  truth  of  which  he  staked   j 
on  his  power  to  raise  a  dead  man  to  life;  and  his  failure  wai 
punished  with  anathema  and  deposition. 

The  Council  not  only  condemned  the  Monoth elite  heresy  and 
its  leaders,*  but  defined  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  Christ's  penon 
in  the  following  terms: — "We,  in  like  manner,^  agreeably  to 
the  teaching  of  the  holy  Fathers,  declare  that  in  Him  there  are 
two  natural  wills  and  two  nattiral  operations^  without  divisioD, 
change,  separation,  or  confusion.  And  these  two  natural  willi 
are  not  contrary,  as  impious  heretics  pretend;  but  the  hmnan 
follows  the  Divine  and  Almighty  will,  not  resisting  or  opposing 
it,  but  rather  being  subject  to  it.'  ....  As  his  flesh,  tbouj^ 
deified,  was  not  destroyed  by  his  Godhead,  so  too  his  human 
will,  although  deified,  was  not  destroyed."*  The  usual  imperial 
confirmation,  with  penalties  against  all  dissentients,  followed  the 
decisions  of  the  Council.  The  new  Pope,  Leo  II.,**  earnestly  recom- 
mended their  acceptance  throughout  the  West,  and  expressly  con- 
curred in  the  condemnation  of  Pope  Honorius. 

*  Among  those  anathematized  by  name  was  Pope  Honorius  I.  (625-640^ 
who  had  made  a  distinctly  Monothelite  profession  of  faith  in  reply  to  u 
appeal  of  the  Patriarch  Sergius.  "  We  confess*^  (are  the  words  of  Hoio- 
rius)  "  one  will  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  This  condemnation  of  a  P«P* 
by  a  General  Council  has  proved  a  standing  puzzle  for  Roman  Cathdic 
writers.  What  must  it  be  since  the  proclamation  of  Papal  infallibility  i* 
all  declarations  of  doctrine  ? 

^  After  reciting  the  earlier  decisions  of  the  Church  as  to  the  Inoamaiioa 
of  our  Lord. 

'  Here,  in  fact,  the  controversy  turns  essentially  on  the  same  point  tf 
the  Pelagian,  the  mystery  of  the  free  action  of  the  human  will,  but  ii 
harmony  with  and  subjection  to  the  Divine ;  these  being  in  two  persons  ia 
the  case  of  mere  man  in  his  relation  to  God,  but  in  one  person  in  Chrtft, 
whose  human  nature  was  "  in  all  points  like  unto  his  brethren,"  sin  being 
excepted. 

*  Hard.  vol.  iii.  p.  1400 ;  Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  53. 
^  Agatho  died  (682)  before  the  return  of  his  legates  from  ConstftBti- 

nople.    Leo  II,  was  Pope,  682-684. 
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f  16.  The  existing  churches,  rcfcrrcil  to  alx)ye  (§  12)  as  renmnnts 
of  the  Monophysites,  form  four  branches :  in  Asia,  tlic  Syrian 
laeobUeif  the  Armenians^  and  the  less  ancient  Maronitea  ;  and  in 
^ISypt  and  Ethiopia,  the  Copts  and  Ahyssinians, 

(1)  The tra«>5»>sof  Syria,  Mesopotamia, and  I^aLylonia  are  so  called 
fiom  their  OBCumenicaU  metropolitan,  Jacob,  siinuuncd  Barwtai  ur 
laauBohu^  (541-578),  who  laboured  with  devoted  zeal  and  activity, 
in  long  journeys  and  in  the  garb  of  a  beggar,  to  strengthen  the 
poiecated  sect,  and  revived  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch,  wliich  still 
giveB  the  head  of  the  Jacobite  Gmrch  his  title,  though  ho  commonly 
KndeB  at  Diarbekir,  in  Armenia.  Ho  traces  his  succession  from 
fhe  Monophysite  patriarch  Severus,'  but  ho  is  always  named 
Ignatius,  after  the  great  apostolic  bishop  of  Antioch.  The  Jacobite 
nuiiks  are  rigorous  ascetics  and  grossly  sui)crstitiou8.  Some  of  tho 
Jaoobites  have  united  with  the  Church  of  Komc. 

(2)  The  Armenians  are  the  most  numerous  of  the  Monophysite 
eonmunities,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  remnants  of  the 
noient  Christianity  outside  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Al)out  tho 
Ixginsing  of  the  fourth  century.  King  Tiridates  III.  and  the  mass 
of  the  nation  were  converted  by  Gregory  the  Enlightener,*  the  first 
pfttiiarch  and  chief  saint  of  the  Armenian  Church.  In  the  first  half 
of  the  fifth  century,  the  Scriptures  were  translated  from  the  Peshito 
%ri»o  Version  and  tho  Greek  *  by  Mesrob  (or  Mjesrob),  who  in- 
vented the  Armenian  alphabet,  and  thus  made  the  beginning  of  a 
Mtive  literature.  His  pupil,  Moses  of  Chorene,  wrote  a  history  of 
Aonenia,  which  is  our  chief  source  of  information  about  its  early 
neords  and  traditions,  as  well  as  for  the  events  of  his  time."  After 
leristing  the  attempts  of  their  Persian  masters  ^  to  force  the  Magi  an 
idigion  upon  them,  the  Armenians  found  that  toleration  would  be 
JMie  easily  given  to  a  form  of  Christianity  condemned  by  the  chiurch 

•  ttd  prince  of  the  rival  empire ;  though  this  may  not  have  been  their 
*le  motive  for  adopting  the  Monophysite  faith.    They  date  from 

*  Hiat  is,  not  restricted  to  a  single  province. 

'  **From  his  beggarly  clothing.  Barddai  signifies  in  Arabic  and  Syriac 
A  korte-blanket  of  coarse  cloth,  and  r^iviaKov  is  tile  aliquid  et  tritum.** 
(Schaff,  vol.  iii.  p.  775.) 

*  See  above,  §  6.  *  'O  (fxiyricrrfiSj  Illvminator, 

*  first  firom  the  Syriac,  and  afterwards  revised  or  re-translated  from 
the  IiXX.  and  N.  T.  by  Armenian  scholars  who  were  sent  to  Alexandria  to 
itudy  Greek. 

'  We  have'  several  valuable  translations  of  Greek  works  in  Armenian, 
>odi  as  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius,  already  mentioned. 

'  Armenia  was  made  a  Roman  province  by  Trajan,  and,  after  being 
long  disputed  between  the  Romans  and  the  Parthians  and  Persians,  it 
l>eaune  finally  subject  to  Persia  in  369,  The  country  i^  HQf^  ^v«vi<i^^ 
l>ehFma  Turkey,  Persia,  and  Bussia, 
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552,  as  the  era  of  their  severance  from  the  orthodox  Greek  Church; 
and  at  the  Synod  of  Thwin  ^  (595)  they  condemned  the  decreeB  of 
Chalcedon,  and  declared  for  the  aphthartodocettc  doctrine  of  the 
incorruptible  body  of  Christ.  For  a  long  time  they  had  only  one 
patriarch,  or  Cathdicm,  who  resided  at  Sebaste,  and  afterwards  in 
the  monastery  of  Ejmiadsin,  their  holy  city  at  the  foot  of  Aiarati 
near  Erivan ;  but  as  they  spread  abroad  through  their  great  com- 
mercial activity,  they  established  patriarchal  sees  at  Jeruaalem 
(1311),  at  Sis  in  Cilicia  (1440),  and,  after  the  fall  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire,  at  Constantinople  (1461).  As  in  the  case  of  the  Jaoobite^ 
a  portion  of  the  Armenians  have  joined  the  Church  of  Rome,  nnder 
the  name  of  United  Armenians,*  The  order  called  JfecWtoriJfc> 
from  their  founder  the  Abbot  Mechitar  (ob.  1749),  have  heoomB 
famous  for  their  labours  in  Armenian  literature  and  education,  having 
their  headquarters  at  a  monastery  on  the  island  of  San  Lazzaio,near 
Venice. 

(3)  Of  equal  antiquity  is  the  Coptic  Church  of  Egypt,  with  its  sister 
Church  of  Abyssinia.'  The  name  Copts  designates  the  native  tm 
of  Egypt  (the  words  themselves  perhaps  being  of  identical  origin),* 
whose  nationality  (though  of  course  mingled  with  Greek  and  Arab 
blood)  has  remained  conspicuous  during  the  twenty-two  centuries  of 
Greek,  Roman,  Arab,  and  Turkish  domination,  and  whose  langnajft 
still  preserved  in  the  church  rituals,  was  a  living  tongue  within  recent 
memory.  The  fervid  temper  and  irrepressible  spirit  of  this  native 
race  afifects  the  whole  history  of  the  Egyptian  Church,  and  appeen 
concentrated  in  the  monks,  who  were  the  violent  supporters  of  ti» 
Athanasian  theology  against  the  Arian,  and  of  the  Alexandrian 
against  the  Antiochian.  In  Egypt  the  chief  standard  of  the  Mono- 
physites  was  the  aphthartodocetic  or  "incorruptibilist**  doctrine  of 
Christ's  body.  After  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  Alexandria  cw- 
tinued,  as  we  have  seen,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Monophysite 

*  This  city,  also  called  Twin,  Tevin,  Tovin,  or  Dobin,  was  at  that  tim* 
the  capital  of  Armenia. 

*  Their  union  with  Rome  dates  from  the  Council  of  Florence,  in  1439. 

*  Respecting  the  conversion  of  the  Ethiopians  by  the  Alexandrian  bh*" 
sionaries,  Frumentius  and  ^desius,  in  the  fourth  century,  see  Chap.  V^^ 

*  According  to  what  seems  the  most  probable  etymology  of  the  Greek  naB^ 
kt-yvTFT'OS,  "  the  land  of  Copt."  On  the  other  derivations  of  the  naio*i 
and  the  survival  of  the  Coptic  language,  see  the  Studenfs  Ancient  HiM 
of  the  East,  chap.  i.  §  17,  p.  27.  For  the  present  state  of  the  Copts,  »«• 
Lane's  Modem  Egyptians.  Dean  Stanley  says:  "The  Copts  are  »tiUi 
even  in  their  degraded  state,  the  most  civilized  of  the  natives :  the  intelli- 
gence of  Egypt  still  lingeta  in  the  Coptic  tribe^  who  are  on  this  accoaa' 
v^ed  as  clerks  in  the  ofRces  o£  Wvevt  coTk.^«ct%^  «st  %&  T^^^vars  of  ^ 
water-marks  of  the  Nile."— Lectures  (m  the  Eaalenv  CIvu.tOsi^.'^^. 
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pirty,  who  were  much  more  numerous  than  the  Catholics ;  aud  tK 
imperial  support  given  to  orthodox  patriarchs  was  rcsisteil  in  sau- 
gninaiy  riots.^  In  537  they  chose  a  patriarch  of  their  ovn  in 
pppodtiQn  to  the  orthodox  patriarch  who  was  im^ioscd  on  tlio 
drarch  by  Justinian.  Since  that  time  the  Coptic  Clmrch,  as  ^t 
is  calkd  in  opposition  to  the  orthodox  Greek  Church,  has  always 
bid  its  own  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  claims  to  1)c  the  true 
nooessor  of  St.  Mark,  St.  Athanasius,  and  St.  Cyril.  He  is  alwa}-s 
dected  against  his  ^vill  from  among  the  monks,  and  U^ails  a  life  of 
Moetio  devotion.  His  usual  residence  is  at  Cairo,  and  his  jiiriKdic- 
tioQ  extends  over  twelve  bisho])s  in  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Abyssinia, 
inclnding  the  Abema  (t.e.  "  our  Father ")  or  Patriarch  of  Abys- 
uua,  whom  he  chooses  and  anoints.  He  alone  ordains  the  clergy, 
not  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  but  by  breathing  on'  and  anointing 
thoD.  The  latter  is  one  of  several  Jewish  practices  retained  by  the 
Ooptic  Church,  including  circumcision  and  the  Jewish  law  of  meats. 

The  fierce  hostility  between  the  orthodox  and  Monophysite  parties, 

ofioi  breaking  out  into  sanguinary  riots,'  helixni  to  make  Egypt  an 

M^  piey  to  the  Arabs  (a.d.  641),  whom  the  Copts  at  first  welcomed 

•i  ddiverers,  but  by  whom  they  were  afterwards  cnielly  i)ersecutcd. 

Ilteir  numbers  have  dwindled  from  about  2,000,000  to  150,000  or 

200,000,  of  whom  some  live  in  Cairo,*  and  the  rest  in  Upi^er  Egj'pt. 

51ey  are  sunk  in  poverty  and  ignorance,  even  the  priests  reading 

Boihing  but  the  service  in  Coptic,  which  they  no  longer  understand. 

The  monks,  however,  have  unconsciously  performed  an  inestimable 

•nice  by  preserving  treasures  of  literature  in  the  Coptic,  Syriac,  and 

^bic  languages,  most  of  which  manuscripts  have  been  lately  seciured 

^  the  British  Museum.    There  are  extant  two  Coptic  versions  of 

^Scriptures,  both  imperfect:  the  Lower  Egyptian  or  Memphitic, 

aod  the  Upper  Egyptian  or  Thebaic,  called  also  the  Sahidic,  from 

^be  Arabic  name  of  the  province. 

The  sister  or  rather  daughter  Church  of  Abyssinia  is  more  inter- 
^8tiiig,as  it  presents  the  case  of  a  semi-barbarous  nation,  in  the 

^  The  antagonism  to  the  civil  power,  and  the  national  character  of 
^be  schism,  are  seen  in  the  name  of  Melchitesy  i.e.  '^  imperialists,"  by 
(rhich  the  Monophysites  called  the  Catholics.  '^Gibbon  says  that  this 
lUBne  was  unknown  till  the  tenth  century ;  Pagi,  that  it  is  as  old  as  the 
fap  of  Marcian."    (Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  546.) 

^See  Johnzx.  22. 

'  At  the  installation  of  the  Patriarch  Apollonius  (551),  it  is  said  that 
300,000  persons  were  slain  in  one  day;  "a  statement  which,  though 
^btless  exaggerated,  must  have  had  some  frightful  truth  for  its  founda- 
ttoL"    (Gibbon,  vol.  iv.  p.  388  ;  Robertson,  I.  c.) 

*  The  number  of  Copts  in  Cairo  is  given  by  some  as  low  as  10,000 ;  by 
^m,  M  high  as  from  30,000  to  60,000. 


whole  nation  is  rcbaptized;  they  have  a  model  ot  a  si 
called  the  Ark  of  Zion,  which  is  honoured  with  offerings,  i 
the  central  point  of  their  public  worship.  They  pay  re^ 
saints;  to  pictures,  but  not  images;  to  the  cross,  but 
crucifix.  The  zeal  for  the  Monophysite  doctrine,  which 
out  in  the  sister  churches,  lives  among  them  in  full  force 
Council  of  Chalcedon  is  accounted  an  assembly  of  fools  am 
Their  Ethiopic  Bible,  which  some  believe  to  date  from  ti 
the  first  Alexandrian  missionaries,  contains  the  Book  of  Ei 
(4)  The  youngest  of  the  sects  which  survive  as  memoria 
great  dispute  is  that  of  the  Maronites,  who  sprang  iron 
development,  the  Manothelite  controversy.  There  stoo 
valley  of  the  Orontes,  between  Apamea  and  Emesa,  as  eai 
sixth  century,  a  great  monastery  dedicated  to  St.  Ma 
governed  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  by  another  Jo! 
(oh,  701).  By  his  zeal  the  Monothclite  opinions  were  sprea 
the  whole  Christian  population  of  Mount  Lebanon,  which 
chiefly  of  refugees  from  the  Saracen  conquest  of  Syria. 
rejection  of  the  Monothelite  doctrine  by  the  Sixth  Qenen 
(681),  they  remained  almost  its  sole  adherents,  and  formed 
community,  with  Maron  as  their  fi^rst  patriarch.  His  e 
who  still  claim  to  be  patriarchs  of  Antioch,  reside  oommoi 
monastery  of  Kanobin,  in  the  glen  of  Kadisba  on  Moiont 
a  few  miles  below  the  famous  cedars.  The  patriarch  is  ( 
the  bishops,  but  receives  his  robe  of  investiture  from  Bon 
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id  s  eollegc  at  Rome  for  the  education  of  a  holi'i  L  iiiiiuU'V  I'l 
routh,  to  go  back  and  Ubour  fit  home,  'i'lii-i  Ki'liool  jiroduciil 
great  Oriental  icliolani,  tlic  two  AxKcDiniini  (in  tlicdsiliic-t'iitli 
7),  and  its  infloenco  mny  lie  tniniil  in  tliu  tliurougli  dtrotiun 
HaroniteB  to  tbe  Church  of  Ituiui'.  They  HtilJ,  hon-uvL-r,  rcliiiii 
iwn  Syriac  rituHl  and  lh«ir  own  fnst-duyis cummiiiii<.iii  in  Ixiili 
■nd  a  married  priesthood.  TIil')'  nru  ipTL-ail  htlt  the  whuk' 
tiS  Lebanon,  being  catimatcd  Rt  aliout  e,  quarter  of  n  niilliiiii, 
lej  form  also  sma)!  tMmmuaitieK  in  all  thu  liir|:c  tutt-ng,  rrmii 
0  to  Naureth.  The  Haniuitc  monasteries  tax-  iiiiire  nuux^rouA 
tioaatcly  than  those  <if  any  other  GhrJHtian  CoiiimuDity ;  thiTe 
82  doisten  of  monks  and  nans  in  Lclnnon.  But  the  people, 
y  subject  to  the  clergy,  are  igiioiuut  and  miicrBtitiouii,  though 
and  indoBtnoua,  their  cultivntcil  lundM  hcin;;  'the  garden  1.11' 
They  raffer  much  from  their  hereditary  iiica,  the  fauutic 
nmedaJi  Dmaes,  who  perpetrated  a  great  masHHcrc  of  the 
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THE  CHURCHES  OF  THE  NEW  TEUTONIC  KIKODOIB 
PROaBESS  OF  THE  PAPACY. 

OEKTDBIBa  V.  AND  CI. 

§  I.  iDvasiuDs  of  the  Bitrbirians— Their  ArlsD  religion — Chwacterofl^ 
Christianity.  J  2.  The  ViaiOOTHB— Swk  of  Home  by  Alario— AUuif 
niEtdii  Qenersl  of  Rome — The  BDXaDiiDiAlIS,  SuETffi,  lod  VamDIU  ■■ 
Gaul  ani  Spain— Kingdom  of  the  Visigotlis.  g  3.  The  ViSOiU  '* 
Africa— Peraecution  by  Genseric— His  Sack  of  Home,  g  4.  PuMrtti" 
lyHunnerio  — Eogenius,  Blahop  Bf  Carthage  ~  Mock  DispnUtiM  "" 
Carthage — Increase  of  the  Persecution — The  African  CoufeBian— H^ 
ceric's  Successors — Keronquest  of  Afrii^a  hy  Beliaarius — t^iictiMi  <> 
Arianism  in  the  Pcorince.  §  5.  Kingdom  of  the  Franss  in  Ganl— B«r 
tiem  of  CloTis— Bishop  Rem igius— Conquests  and  Crimea  of  Clovii-ffi' 
relations  to  the  Gallic  Church— His  Death  and  Burial.  §  6.  SprMil  '* 
Christianity  by  the   Franks -Corrupt  Character  of  their  BeJigtW" 
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VioM  of  the  HeroringiaiiB — ^End  of  Arianisnt  in  Burgundy 

1 7.  Kingdom  of  the  Obtiumotiis  in  Italy — Tiieodouic  this 
B  religioiu  Toleration  and  Favour  to  the  Catholicji — ^Tyranny 
'  yeara — His  death.  {  8.  Decline  of  the  Gothic  kingdom, 
uea^  of  Italy  hy  Belicarius  and    Narscff—The    LosinAiiD 

Italy.  I  9.  The  Exarchate  of  Rnvcnna — Low  State  of  Kumu 
preaerred  hy  the  Church.  §  10.  Growth  of  the  Papal  power 
r  I. — ^ZOBDirB  I.^BONIFACE  I.— Protest  of  the  African 
EUEflrriNB  I.  §  11.  Advance  of  the  Papacy  under  Leo  I. 
r — In  Spain,  Sicily,  Africa,  and  Gaul— Case  of  Hilary  of 
Law  of  Yalentinian  III.  §  12.  Leo  and  the  Eastern  Church 
iarch  Anatolios.  §  13.  Hilary  L — Simplicii'b — Fall  of  the 
npire,  and  increased  importance  of  the  Pope — Election  of 
— Authority  claimed  hy  Odoacer — Election  of  Symmaciius 
Theodoric  against  the  anti-pope  Laurentius — Synod  of  the 
Pope  exempt  from  human  judgment — Xomination  of  Felix  IV. 
ic.  §  14.  The  Bishops  of  Rome  under  Justinian — New  Regn- 
Elections — ^The  Lombard  Conqu&it :  increased  importance  of 

of  Rome.  §  15.  Growth  of  Papal  jurisdiction — Authority 
.  Epbtles — ^IMonysius  Exiguus.  §  16.  Rome  and  the  Eastern 
—Title  of  (Ecumenical  Patriarch  given  to  the  Bishops  both  of 
iple  and  Rome. 

these  subtile  disx)ute8  were  dividing  the  Eastern 
hastening  its  fall,  the  mighty  revolution  which  befel 
id  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  states  of  medieval 

Europe.  It  belongs  to  civil  history  to  relate  those 
ruptions  and  settlements  of  the  Barbarians,  during  the 
,  a  slight  notice  of  which  will  suflQce  to  introduce  the 
leir  several  churches.    The  Teutonic  nations,  to  whose 

the  barbarian  conquerors  belonged,  had  in  many  cases 
le  knowledge  of  Christianity  by  intercourse  with  the 
service  in  her  armies,  and  by  the  labours  of  missionaries 
isigoths,  whose  settlement  within  the  Danube  and 
o  the^  Arian  form  of  Christianity  have  already  been 
id,  as  their  successive  hordes  overran  province  after 

the  Empire,  they  readily  adopted  the  faith  of  the 
n  they  conquered,^  The  influence  of  the  Goths  (who 
jt  barbarian  settlers),  and  perhaps  the  greater  mystery 
dox  doctrine,  will  account  for  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
idopted  Arianism  at  first,  or  came  round  to  it  after 

.  xn.  §  1. 

be  remembered  that  these  were  not  conquests  of  extermina- 
se  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons  in  Britain,  where  Christianity 
d  in  the  conquered  parts  of  the  island,  or  was  only  preserved 
statement  safer)  among  the  small  remnant  who  may  have 
aves. 

1  Vi 
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being  converted  by  orthodox  teachers,  as  was  the  case  with  m 
Burgundians  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Vandals  in  Africa.  The  pre- 
vailing character  of  their  new  faith  is  well  described  by  a  leoent 
historian  of  the  Church:^  "The  conversion  of  barbarian  tribes, 
unlike  that  of  the  Romans,  usually  began  withHhe  prince;  and 
after  his  example  the  multitude  pressed  to  the  font.  Among  ihoflB 
who  had  been  converted  by  such  a  process,  it  will  be  readily  con- 
ceived that  there  was  very  little  understanding  of  their  new 
profession ;  that  their  Christianity  was  of  a  rude  kind,  and  long 
retained  a  mixture  of  ideas  derived  from  their  old  superstitiflM. 
Yet,  with  all  its  defects,  both  in  doctine  and  in  morality,  and 
although  it  held  but  a  very  imperfect  control  over  the  conduct  rf 
those  who  professed  it,  the  Christianity  of  those  nations  did  mnA 
to  soften  their  ferocity,  and  greatly  mitigated  the  sufferings  of  thfl 
more  civilized  races  which  they  subdued."  These  conquests  had 
also,  in  a  great  measure,  the  effect  of  extirpating  the  last  remnanti 
of  paganism,  as  a  destroying  fire  bums  out  the  lurking  pestilencBi 

§  2.  The  Goths,  who  led  the  van  of  the  conquering  Barbarian^ 
were  for  some  time  hardly  kept  at  bay  by  the  great  TheodofliiH " 
whose  death  marks  the  turning-point  in  the  defence  of  the  Empiw. 
Having  overrun  Thrace,  Dacia,  and  Macedonia,  Alabic  passed 
Thermopyla3  and  devastated  Greece  (395),  and  was  invested  \lf 
Arcadius  with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Illyricum.  In  402  he  crossed 
the  Alps,  Honorius  flying  before  him  from  Milan  to  Ravenna ;  antt 
in  410  he  sacked  Rome.  On  his  death  just  afterwards,  Honoritf 
confessed  his  conquest  by  appointing  Alaric's  brother-in-laW, 
Athaulf,  a  general  of  Rome. 

Meanwhile  (405)  a  mingled  host  of  Vandals,  Suevi,  and  Bmgoff' 
dians,  with  the  Scythian  Alans,  repulsed  by  Stilicho  from  Northern 
Italy,  fell  upon  Gaul ;  where  the  Burgundians,  settling  in  tha 
eastern  highlands,  from  about  Geneva  to  the  Rhine,  became  nominal 
subjects  of  the  Empire,  and  were  converted  to  Christianity ;  whila 
the  Vandals,  Sueves,  and  Alans  overran  the  southern  parts  and 
passed  the  Pyrenees  into  Spain.  Athaulf,  as  general  of  Rome,  led 
his  Goths  to  the  deliverance  of  the  invaded  provinces ;  and,  afttf 
his  assassination  in  415,  his  successor  Wallia,  having  driven  Ijacik 
the  Vandals  behind  the  Sierra  Morena,  where  their  name  surviws 
in  that  of  Andaltccia  (from  VandaliiM)^  received  the  province 
of  Aquitania  as  his  reward,  and  founded  the  great  kingdom  (f  ^ 
Visigoths,  on  both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  which  he  was  imme- 
diately succeeded  by  Theodoric  I.  (418).*  This  was  the  first  of  the 

*  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  503. 

'  Theodoric  was  killed  in  the  great  battle  on  the  plain  of  Champtp* 
(the  Campi  Catalaunici),   near    Chdlons-sur-Mame,  where  his  Visigotbi 
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gmt  Teatonio  kingdoms  that  rose  on  the  ruins  of  the  Empire.  Its 
Ghzutianity  was  Arian.  The  heathen  Sueveh,  wlio  obtained  for 
fteir  portion  of  the  conquest  the  western  provinces  of  Galicia  and 
T^^toifr,  were  converted  by  the  Latin  bishoiJS  to  orthodox  Chris- 
tiuitj;  bat  thejrwere  soon  forced  to  renounce  it  for  tlic  Arianisni  of 
.fheirmoce  powerful  neighbours.  The  Gothic  kingdom  wiis  cxtcndcnl 
onr  the  South  of  Spain,  when  the  Vandals  were  invite<l  into 
Africa  by  the  Boman  Count  Boniface,  to  supi)ort  him  against  his 
nfil  AetiQs.^ 

{ 8.  Led  by  their  fierce  and  cruel  king,  Geksebic,  who  ranks 

vidi  AJaric  and  Attila  among  the  great  scourges  of  the  falling 

Xmpiie^  60,000  Vandals  crossed  the  Straits,  and,  having  been  joined 

Ij  luge  bodies  of  Moors,  overran  all  Africa ;  the  strong  cities  of 

Cbrtbage,  Oirta,  and  Hippo  Begins  alone  holding  out  (429).    We 

ItTB  ieen  that  Augustine  died  during  the  siege  of  Hip^K),  which 

vu  taken  and  destroyed,  after  Boniface  and  the  inhabitants  had 

doped  by  sea  (481).    The  conquest  was  completed  by  the  capture 

d  Qu^iiBigd  in  489 ;  and  the  Arian  Genseric  began  a  fierce  perse- 

ntuxL  of  the  Catholics : '  but  his  attention  was  diverted  by  his 

eomtant  plundering  expeditions  on  the  coasts  of   Sardinia  and 

OoniGa,  Sicily  and  Italy.     It  is  said  that,  when  embarking  on  an 

opedition,  and  asked  by  his  pilot  against  whom  he  meant  to  sail, 

Iwiras  wont  to  reply,  "  Against  those  with  whom  God  is  angry." 

In  455  Genseric  vras  invited  to  Home  by  the  Empress  Eudoxia,  to 
obtain  revenge  for  the  murder  of  her  husband,  Valentinian  III.  Pope 
Leo  L  again  went  forth  with  his  clergy  to  intercede  with  a  barbarian 
ooqnflror — this  time  a  Christian,  though  of  a  strange  type — and 
obtaiiied  a  ^nomise  that  the  city  should  be  spared  from  fire,  and  the 
faditlxtants  from  death,  and  from  torture  to  make  them  disclose  their 
tnuores.     The  plunder  of   Home  lasted  a   fortnight,^  and  the 

ii  leagiu  with  the  Romans  under  Aiitius,  defeated  the  hosts  and  stopped 
^coiiqiiests  of  Attila,  whose  overthrow  is  a  turning-point  in  the  history 
if  Europe  and  of  Christendom.  Attila  retreated  into  Italy,  and  was 
iST^ing  the  coantry  north  of  the  Po,  when  Pope  Leo  I.  sought  an  inter- 
view with  him  at  Mantua,  and  persuaded  him  to  retire  on  receiving  a 
ki^  sum  of  money  (452).  Attila  died  in  the  following  year,  and  the 
wt^  &bric  of  his  empire  at  once  dissolved. 

*  For  their  rivalry,  and  the  civil  history  of  this  period,  see  the  Student's 
GJKoN,  chap.  zvii. 

'  "The  Vandal  persecution  is  related  by  Victor,  bishop  of  Vite,  himself 
^Catholic  confessor,  whose  work  is  edited  by  Ruinart  (Hxstoria  Persecu- 
*w»M  VandaliccB,  Paris,  1699),  and  is  reprinted  in  vol.  Iviii.  of  Migne's 
^oirologia,**    (Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  512.) 

'  **  Qenseric's  expedition  against  Rome  was,  in  one  respect,  favourable  to 

Q»rirtianitf>  inasmnch  as,  by  carrying  off  a  number  o{  stalu^s,  «.tA  V^ 

^j^w^  tb9  Capitol  of  its  thickJy-gilt  bronze  roof,  he  lemo^ftOi  iivim  VXv^ 
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Yandals  carried  back  a  host  of  captives,  amongst  whom  were  Endoxla 
and  her  two    daughters.     The  sufferings  of  the  captives  were 
relieved  by  the  devoted  labours  of  Deogratias,  bishop  of  Carthagi% 
who  sold  the  church  plate  to  ransom  some  of  them  and  to  supply  the   ] 
wants  of  others.    After  the  death  of  Deogratias  in  457,  no  bishop   ; 
was  allowed  to  be  consecrated  in  the  province  of  Africa,  and  thirty   f 
years  later  only  three  of  its  164  sees  were  occupied. 

§  4.  The  sufferings  of  the  Catholics  under  Genseric  proved  batt 
foretaste  of  their  cruel  persecution  by  Hunneric,  who  succeeded  hii 
father  in  477.  Hunneric  had  married  the  captive  princess  Eudoda, 
the  daughter  of  Valcntinian  III.  and  Eudoxia ;  and  the  interceasiaB  ' 
of  her  sister,  Placidia,  supported  by  the  Emperor  Zeno,  obtained  Ibr 
the  Catholics  of  Carthage  permission  to  choose  a  bishop,  but  only 
on  the  condition  that  all  the  privileges  granted  to  them  should  In 
allowed  to  the  Arians  in  the  East  The  new  bishop,  Eugenius,  aooa 
made  such  an  impression  on  the  Yandals  themselves,  that  the 
Allan  clergy  were  alarmed,  and  the  fury  of  Hunneric  was  directed 
first  against  proselytes  and  those  who  were  suspected  of  bec(HiuDg 
such.^  On  the  mere  charge  of  intimacy  with  the  Catholics,  the 
Arian  patriarch  and  many  of  his  clergy  were  burnt  alive,  and  many 
of  Hunneric's  own  relations  were  put  to  death.  The  profession  d 
Arianism  was  imposed  as  a  condition  of  public  employment;  and 
all  who  refused  to  make  it  were  banished.  Nearly  5000  of  flu 
Catholic  bishops  and  clergy  were  exiled  to  Mauritania,  with  nxst 
cruel  treatment ;  and  the  virgins  of  the  church  were  tortured,  to 
make  them  confess  guilty  intercourse  with  the  clergy. 

These  cruelties  were  followed  up  by  the  mockery  of  summooing 
both  parties  to  a  public  debate  at  Carthage  (Feb.  1,  484).  Tiie 
Arian  patriarch  Cyrila,  who  was  seated  as  president  on  a  lofty 
throne,  cut  short  the  debate  on  the  plea  that  he  could  not  speak 
Latin.  As  if  the  Catholics  had  been  worsted,  Hunneric  ordered  all 
their  churches  to  be  closed  in  one  day,  and  the  church  property  to 
•be  transferred  to  the  Arians.  By  an  edict,  which  recited  the  pajal- 
ties  imposed  on  Arians  by  the  imperial  laws,  he  not  only  subjected 
the  Catholics  to  the  same,  but  forbad  any  one  to  give  them  food  or 
lodging,  on  pain  of  being  burnt,  with  his  house  and  femily.  He  next 
required  all  the  bishops  to  swear  fealty  to  his  son  Hilderic  as  his 
successor.  Forty-six  who  refused  were  sent  to  cut  wood  in  Coroca; 
while  their  plea,  that  Christians  ought  not  to  swear,  was  made  a 
pretext  for  banishing  the  great  majority  (302  in  number)  who  had 

sight  of  the  Romans  objects  which  recalled  to  mind  the  religion  of  their 
forefathers."    (Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  501,  who  cites  Procop.  Beli,  Vand.  I W 
'  Officers  were  stationed  at  the  doors  of  the  Catholic  churches,  with 
orders  to  scalp  a\\  Yandals  -who  should  attempt  to  enter. 
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tdnn  the  oath.  Ko  less  than  88  bishops  yielded  to  |)crsccutioii  or 
c^jokment,  and  abandoned  the  Catholic  faith. 

Amidst  the  barbarities  of  this  persecution,  one  incident  demands 
^edal  notice.  Some  Catholics  of  Typasa,  who  refused  to  acknnw- 
higi  the  Arian  bishop  and  persisted  in  celebrating  their  own 
vonhip^  were  punished  by  the  amputation  of  their  ri<;lit  handH  and 
the  catting  cat  of  their  tongues  by  the  root ;  yet  they  continui>d  tu 
^lak  as  bef(»e  1  The  fact  rest«  on  conclusive  evidence ;  but  the 
iMUDpftion  of  a  miracle  is  not  needed  to  explain  it.^ 

Li  the  heat  of  the  persecution,  Hunneric  died  by  the  same 
ktUiaome  disease  as  Herod  (484).  Under  his  four  successors,  the 
GilihoUcs  still  suffered  in  various  degrees,  though  with  some 
fafesnrala  of  toleration,  till  the  dominion  of  the  Vandals  was  over- 
ftrown  by  Belisarins  (534).  But  the  province,  long  famed  for  its 
onherant  fertility  and  teeming  population,  had  been  utterly  ruined 
Ij  tiie  barbarian  devastations  and  by  famine  and  |)e8tilcnce,  having 
kit  (as  is  computed)  five  millions  of  inhabitants.  The  number  of 
1lliq[ffics  was  reduced  to  one-half  or  one-third ;  and  Arianism  was 
Bthpated  in  the  destruction  of  the  Arians  themselves. 

I S.  Returning  to  the  Teutonic  conquerors  of  Euro|)e,  wc  find  the 
wood  of  the  great  Christian  kingdoms  founded  by  the  Fbanks. 
It  beloDgs  to  civil  liistory  to  trace  the  appearance  of  this  great 
eonfederacy  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  their  incursions  upon  Northern 
Oanl,  where  the  Salian  Fbankb  established  a  kingdom  early  in  the 
fifth  century.  After  varying  vicissitudes  of  hostility  and  alliance 
vith  the  Romans,  the  independent  kingdom  of  the  Franks  was 
fcniided  by  Clovib,'  whose  marriage  with  Clotilda,  a  Burgundian 
JBDcea  brought  up  in  the  Catholic  faith,  gained  him  the  support  of 
fte  Gallo-Romau  clergy.'  Clotilda  used  every  effort  to  convert  her 
bsband :  but  though  he  allowed  his  two  sons  to  be  baptized, 
fts  barbarian  warrior  doubted  the  power  of  the  God  who  had 
KfEered  the  empire  of  his  Roman  worshippers  to  fall,  till  that 
Bower  should  be  shown  on  his  own  behalf.  Finding  himself  hard 
ppegged  in  his  decisive  battle  *  with  the  great  rival  confederacy  of 
tile  Alemanni,  on  the  Middle  Rhine,  and  believing  that  his  own 

*  See  the  note  in  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  516  ;  and  *  The  Tongue  not  essential 
to  Speech ;  with  Illustrations  of  the  Power  of  Speech  in  the  African  Con- 
haon,*  by  the  Hon.  E.  T.  B.  Twisleton. 

*  His  proper  name,  Clodoicxg,  or  Hlodwig  (in  later  German,  Ludwig), 
*M  Latinized  both  into  Ciovis  and  Lvdovicus,  whence  the  French  Louis. 

*  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Franks  were  a  body  of  warriors 
•Bull  in  comparison  with  the  Romanized  Gauls  whom  they  subdued,  and 
^hose  religion,  language,  and  civilization  absorbed  those  of  the  conc^uerors. 
Tljig  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  more  precisely  the  Te\al\oii%\ie\i^^^iv.\)cvfe 

^»^  *  At  Tolhlsic^  i,e.  Zlilpicb,  near  "BoiiTi. 
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gods  had  failed  him,  Clbvis  invoked  the  help  of  Christ,  vowing  to 
become  a  Christian  if  he  won  the  victory.    So  it  fell  out ;  and  at 
Christmas  (496)  Clovis  was  baptized,  with  3000  of  his  warriors,  by     ' 
Bishop  Eemigius  at  Bheims. 

As  he  entered  the  cathedral,  brilliant  with  many  candles  filled 
with  incense,  and  resounding  with  sweet  hymns,  Clovis,  seiwd 
with  awe  and  rapture,  asked  the  bishop  whether  this  were  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  that  he  had  spoken  of.  "No!"  answered 
Remigius ;  "  but  it  is  the  beginning  of  the  way  thither."  As  lie 
stood  at  the  font  to  receive  the  sacrament,  ^e  bishop  said  to 
him,  "  Meekly  bow  thy  neck,  Sicambrian ;  worship  that  whidi 
thou  hast  burnt,  bum  that  which  thou  hast  worshipped."* 

No  event  is  more  important  in  the  history  of  Western  Europe' 
than  this,  which  united  the  Frank  conquerors  and  their  GsUo- 
Boman  subjects  by  the  bonds  of  religion,  while  it  secured  to  CIoYis 
the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  people,  who 
regarded  the  Arian  Goths  as  persecuting  tyrants.* 

By  the  submission  of  the  Armoric  states  Clovis  extended  hii 
kingdom  to  the  Loire  (497).  A  great  victory  made  the  Burgnndians 
tributary  to  him  (600).  Declaring  a  religious  war  against  the  Aritt 
Visigoths  (507),  he  crossed  the  Loire,  and  subdued  Aquitania  as 
far  as  the  Garonne ;  but  his  further  advance  was  checked  by  the 
Ostrogoths,  whom  Theodoric  led  from  Italy  to  the  rescue  of  their 
Western  brethren.*  On  his  return  to  Tours,  Clovis  received  aa 
embassy  of  congratulation  from  the  Emperor  Anastasius,  who  coft- 
ferred  on  him  the  titles  and  insignia  of  Consul  and  Patrician;* 
that  the  great  kingdom  of  the  West  was  recognized  as  a  part  of  the 
imperial  system  by  him  who  claimed  to  be  the  supreme  civil  and 
religious  authority.'* 

This  first  Catholic  king  resembled  the  first  Christian  emperor 
in  his  moral  inconsistencies.  His  exclamation,  when  he  heaid 
Remigius  read  the  story  of  our  Lord's  passion,  "  Had  I  been  there 
with  my  Franks,  I  would  have  avenged  his  wrongs !  **  is  a  natnrw 


^  **  Mitis  depone  colla,  Sicamber ;  adora  quod  incendisti,  incende 
adorasti."    (Gregor.  Touron.  ii.  31.) 

*  At  the  time  of  his  baptism,  Clovis  was  the  only  orthodox  w^** 
reign  in  Christendom.  Theodoric  of  Italy,  as  well  as  the  kings  of  the 
Burgundians,  Visigoths,  and  Vandals,  were  Arians,  and  the  Empc»' 
Anastasius  favour^  the  Monophysite  doctrine.  Hence  his  successors  in 
what  afterwards  became  the  French  kingdom  (a  name  quite  improper  to 
be  used  yet)  obtained  the  title  of  "  the  Eldest  Son  of  the  Church.** 

■  This  war  is  embellished  with  many  miracles  in  the  history  w 
Gregory  of  Tours. 

*  Here  is  another  example  of  the  acknowledged  jprinciple,  that  the 
Roman  Empire  still  existed  in  the  West  as  well  as  the  East. 
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ontbont  of  martial  enthusiasm ;  bat  Ciovis  Avas  equally  ready  to 
gun  his  own  ends  by  bloodshed  and  treachery.^  Not  that  he  was  a 
liypooiite;  bat  the  religion  which  transforms  the  savage  nature  must 
hm  the  deeper  root  of  that  genuine  conversion  of  the  heart  which 
vnally  followed,  instead  of  preceding,  the  profession  of  Christianity 
i^  the  barbarian  kings  with  hundreds  and  thousands  of  their 
people.  The  belief  had  already  sprang  up,  that  crimes  of  passion 
lad  policy  could  be  atoned  for  by  that  liberality  to  churches  and 
noDssteries  which  secured  for  Olovis  the  favour  of  the  clergy. 

By  the  murder  of  other  chieftains,  most  of  whom  were  his  near 
nlitiyes,  Glovis  changed  his  elective  command  of  all  the  Frank  tribes 
into  an  hereditary  kingdom  (510).'  In  the  following  year  he  con- 
Tfloed  the  first  Council  of  the  Church  of  the  Franks  at  Orleans,  and 
k  died  at  Paris,  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  on  Nov.  27,  511 .  He  was 
bmed  in  the  church  founded  by  himself  and  Clotilda,  in  honour  ot 
St  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  which  became  famous  as  the  abbey  church 
of  Ste.  Gen^vidve.  His  religious  director,  Bemigins  (St.  Remi), 
nrrived  till  533,  having  been  made  Bishop  of  Rheims  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two,  and  held  the  see  for  seventy-two  years. 

1 6.  The  conquests  of  the  Franks  spread  Christianity  among  the 

Goman  tribes,  and  revived  it  where  it  bad  taken  feeble  root  or  been 

ptftially  extinguished,  as  along  the  course  of  the  Rhine.     But  this 

Ohristianity  was  corrupted,  on  the  one  hand  by  barbarism  and 

Wthen  superstition,  on  the  other,  by  the  vices  of  the  worn-out 

emiiation  of   the  old  Empire.    The  history  of  the  successive 

Ibnmngian  kings  displays  an  ever-deepening  depravity.     Blood- 

Aed  and  licentiousness  were  thought  to  be  atoned  for  by  gifts  for 

charity  and  religion;  and  the  churches  were  made  sanctuaries  for 

murderers.'    Much  vice,  and  even  crime,  is  found  among  the  clergy 

themselves,  and  those  who  rebuked  the  sins  of  the  powerful  often 

put  their  own  lives  in  peril;  as  when  Praetextatus,  bishop  of  Rouen, 

Vis  stabbed  while  performing  high  mass  in  his  cathedral,  at  Easter, 

688,  for  an  offence  given  to  the  infamous  Queen  Fredegund.    The 

religion  of  the  age  degenerated  more  and  more  into  a  reliance  on 

rites  and  pompous    forms  of   worship,  while  its  credulity  was 

fostered  by  innumerable  miracles.    "  Yet  good  men,  such  as  Ca3sarius 

of  Aries,  were  never  wanting  to  assert  the  necessity  of  a  really 

*  The  excellent  and  pious  Gregory,  bishop  of  Tours,  the  historian  of  the 
Franks,  relates  the  crimes  of  Ciovis  without  a  word  of  abhorrence. 

'  Ciovis  was  at  first  king  only  of  the  Salian  Franks.  The  royal  line 
which  he  founded  was  called  Meromngian,  or  the  Meerwings,  i.e.  sons  of 
Meerwig,  in  Latin  Meroveus,  the  grandfather  of  Ciovis.  The  dynasty 
luted  till  752. 

•  The  light  of  sanctuary  bad  its  good  side,  as  pxeveiiWiL^  >i^^  V-a:^"^ 
rengeance  of  an  enemy  on  a  person  who  might  be  innocftTiV.,  OT  'wVq^^  ^^^» 

9f homicide  might  be  justi6able. 
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living  faith  and  a  thoroughly  religious  practice;  and  throaghout 
all  the  evils  of  the  time  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  Gospel  are  to 
be  traced  in  humane  and  civilizing  l^islation."  ^ 

The  growth  of  the  Frank  power  was  the  means  of  eztirpatiiig 
Arianism  in  the  neighbouring  lands,  as  by  their  victories  over 
Burgundy,  and  in  Provence,  which  was  ceded  to  them  by  the  Goths 
(534).  It  would  be  tedious  to  relate  the  vicissitudes  of  civil  and 
religious  war  in  Spain,  till  Catholicism  was  finally  established  in  tlie 
united  Gothic  and  Suevic  kingdoms,  under  Becared,  by  the  Council 
of  Toledo  (589). 

§  7.  The  ecclesiastical  state  of  Italy,  after  the  fall  of  the  Empin 
at  Rome,  has  already  been  incidentally  referred  to.  In  the  jeu 
489,  the  Ostrogoths,  who  had  endangered  the  throne  of  Zeno,  wen 
induced  by  that  emperor,  under  his  commission  to  their  king 
Theodoric,  to  march  into  Italy,  where  Odoacer  was  defeated  and 
besieged  in  Eavenna,  and,  after  making  peace  with  Theodoric^  was 
treacherously  murdered  (493).  The  kingdom  of  the  Ostrogoths  ia 
Italy  lasted  sixty  years ;  but  its  greatness  was  confined  to  the  half 
of  that  period  which  formed  the  reign  of  Theodobio  (493-626). 
On  the  North  his  dominions  reached  the  Danube,  while  in  the 
West  he  checked  the  conquests  of  Clovis.  His  religious  policy  is 
strongly  contrasted  with  that  of  the  other  Arian  conquerors  by  that 
toleration,  the  gieat  principle  of  which  he  announced  in  words 
already  quoted.*  His  toleration  extended  to  the  Jews,  whom  he 
also  protected  from  the  outrages  of  their  Christian  neighbours, 
Against  the  lurking  remains  of  heathenism,  however,  he  was  so 
zealous,  that  he  forbad  the  practice  of  pagan  rites  on  pain  of  deaih; 
but  there  is  no  record  of  this  law  having  been  put  in  force.  To  the 
Catholics  he  showed  far  more  than  mere  toleration,  recognizing  their 
clergy,  bestowing  liberal  gifts  on  their  churches,  and  employing 
their  bishops  on  embassies  as  well  their  laymen  as  his  ministers. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  relate  Theodoric's  collision  with 
the  Emperor  and  Eastern  Church,  which  led  him  to  acts  violating 
his  principles  of  toleration  from  political  motives.'  It  is  even  said 
that,  in  anger  at  the  failure  of  Pope  John*s  mission  to  Constanti- 
nople,  he  made  an  edict  for  the  suppression  of  Catholic  worship  in 
Italy;  but,  at  all  events,  this  was  not  carried  into  effect,  ^m 
much  is  certain,  that  the  tyranny  engendered  by  suspicion  grew 
upon  Theodoric  in  his  later  years,  and  left  a  dark  cloud  upon  his 
memory.  Stories  are  told  of  his  being  haunted  by  the  murdered 
Symmachus  ; '  and  a  hermit  of  the  volcanic  isle  of  Lipari  related 
how  he  had  seen  the  Arian  persecutor  cast  by  Symmachus  and  Pope 
John  into  the  crater  as  the  mouth  of  hell.* 

>  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  553.  «  See  Chap.  XVI.  §  7. 

'  Procop.  Belt.  Goth.  i.  1.  *  Gregory  the  Great,  Dial.  ir.  30. 
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'  {  8.  The  factions  and  crimes  of  Theodoric's  snccessors^  and  their 
tonnons  with  the  Vandals,  prepared  the  way  for  the  generals  of 
Jntinian  to  recover  Africa,  Sicily,  and  Italy,'  for  the  Empire.  The 
ttnqnest  of  Italy  was  hegun  hy  Belisarius  (535)  and  completed 
\f  the  ennnch  Nabsbs,  who  was  established  as  the  imperial 
Tioqgeront,  or  Esearehj  at  Ravenna,  in  554.  The  avarice  which 
ilifaied  his  able  government  caused  the  Italians,  already  fearfully 
mrliMiisted  by  the  late  wars,  to  appeal  to  the  Emperor  Justin  II., 
tnd  Narses  was  recalled  with  insidt.  It  was  believed  that,  in  his 
mentment,  he  invited  the  Lombards,'  who  were  already  meditating 
fte  invasion  of  Italy,  and  that  remorse  for  his  treachery  caused  his 
dnih  (568).  In  spite  of  his  great  age,'  he  was  the  only  man  who 
aonld  have  defended  Italy,  on  which  the  Lombards  now  came  down 
BnsiBted.  They  occupied  the  northern  plain,  which  has  ever  since 
kne  the  name  of  Lombardy,  and  extended  their  conquests  further 
over  the  inland  regions.  Their  leader,  Alboim,  set  up  at  Ticinum, 
ftPaviOf*  a  kingdom  which  lasted  for  two  centuries  (568-774), 
diriding  Italy  with  the  Exarchate  at  Ravenna.  The  Lombards 
iHrtablisbed  in  their  dominions  the  Arianism  which  had  just  been 
tttirpated  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Goths ;  and  theirs  was  the  last 
tf  the  new  kingdoms  in  which  it  held  its  ground. 

{  9.  The  Exarchs  of  Ravenna  exercised  civil,  military,  and  even 
vdfidastical  power  over  the  rest  of  Italy.  "  Their  immediate  jm'is- 
^k^OBLf  whidi  was  afterwards  consecrated  as  the  'Patrimony  ot 
St  Peter,'  extended  over  the  modem  Romagna,  the  marshes  or 
^lUeys  of  Ferrara  and  Commachio,  five  maritime  cities  from  Rimini 
^Anoona,  and  a  second  inland  Pentapolis  between  the  Adriatic 
Ooist  and  the  hills  of  the  Apennines.  Three  subordinate  provinces, 
of  Bome,-of  Venice,  and  of  Naples,  which  were  divided  by  hostile 
llDds  from  the  palace  of  Ravenna,  acknowledged,  both  in  peace  and 
fear,  the  supremacy  of  the  Exarch.  The  three  islands  of  Sardinia, 
^QTBica,  and  Sicily,  still  adhered  to  the  Empire.  Rome  was  op- 
XQBsed  by  the  iron  sceptre  of  the  Exarchs,  and  a  Greek,  perhaps  an 
mnoch,  insulted  with  impunity  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol  .... 
itome  had  reached,  about  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  the  lowest 
leriod  of  her  depression.    By  the  removal  of  the  scat  of  empire  and 

*  See  the  history  of  these  events  in  the  Student's  Gtbboriy  chaps,  xxi.-xxii. 
'  For  the  origin  and  previous  conquests  of  the   Lombards,  see  the 

Bkiitafs  Qttbon,  ch.  zxiv.  §§  3-5. 

'  His  age  is,  perhaps,  exaggerated  by  the  common  account,  which  makes 
bim  ninety-five  at  his  death,  and  consequently  eighty  when  he  performed 
lui  greatest  exploits. 

*  Milan,  which  had  been  the  Imperial  capital  before  Honorius  retired  to 
Rarenna,  had  lately  been  destroyed  by  the  Goths.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it 
became  again  the  capital  of  Lombardy. 
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the  successive  loss  of  the  provinces,  the  sources  of  public  and  private 
opulence  were  exhausted  •  .  •  .  Like  Thebes,  or  Babylon,  or  Gar« 
thage,  the  name  of  Borne  might  have  been  erased  from  the  earth, 
if  the  city  had  not  been  animated  by  a  vital  principle,  which  agun . 
restored  her  to  honour  and  dominion."^  It  was  on  the  mins  of 
Home's  political  empire  that  the^  Popes  built  the  foundations  of  the 
new  spiritual  empire  of  which  still  Bome  remained  the  centre. 

§  10.  The  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  is  the  epoch  from  whidi 
the  advance  in  the  pretensions  and  power  of  the  Boman  see  hecomm 
conspicuous.  The  weak  successors  of  Theodosius  the  Great  retained 
little  power  over  the  bishop,  whom  their  withdrawal  to  Bavenna 
left,  in  his  splendid  Lateran  palace,  the  chief  citizen  of  the  oHy 
which  was  still  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  world  (caput  orhi» 
terrarum).  It  happened,  however,  that  at  this  very  time,  a  conteit 
for  the  Papacy  called  for  an  interference  of  the  civil  power,  "MAl 
set  a  precedent  to  later  ages.  On  the  death  of  Zosimus,  in  418,  tiro 
rival  bishops,  Boniface  and  Eulalius,  were  consecrated  by  their  re- 
spective partisans.  The  Emperor  Honorius  decided  for  Bonifiioc^ 
and  enacted  a  law  that,  when  two  persons  should  be  chosen  for  the 
see  of  Home,  a  new  election  should  be  held.  *'  And  this  was  the 
origin  of  the  important  influence  which  temporal  princes  afterwards 
exercised  in  the  election  of  Boman  bishops."  * 

We  have  seen  how  the  controversies  of  the  Eastern*  Churdi 
tended  to  raise  the  Bishop  of  Bome  to  the  position  of  the  arbitrator 
of  Christendom,  while  his  claims  to  be  the  head  of  the  "Western 
Church  advanced  steadily.  The  Bishop  of  Bome  stood  alone  i& 
the  West  as  the  holder  of  the  only  patriarchal  see ;  and  it  seems 
to  be  in  this  sense  that  Augustine  calls  Innocent  I.  the  "  ruler  of 
the  Western  Church."  Innocent  I.  (402-417)  carried  these  preten- 
sions beyond  all  his  predecessors,  not  only  assuming  jurisdiction 
over  the  great  province  of  Eastern  lllyricum,  but  asserting  that  the 
whole  Western  Church  was  bound  to  conform  to  the  usages  of  Rome. 
Under  Innocent  and  his  successor  Zosimus  (417-418),  the  Pelagian 
controversy  tended  to  increase  the  Pope's  authority  in  that  very 
Church  (the  African)  where  it  was  most  strenuously  resisted ;  and 
the  circular  letter  of  Zosimus  is  the  earliest  instance  of  a  standard 
of  orthodoxy  proposed  by  Bome.'  The  claim  of  the  same  bishop  to 
entertain  appeals  from  Africa,  in  virtue  of  a  Nicene  canon,  was  met 
by  a  proof  that  the  canon  was  one  only  of  the  Sardican  Council; 

>  Studenfs  Otbbon,  381-3.  «  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  498. 

«  See  Chap.  XIV.  §  12. 

*  *^  Leo  repeated,  in  more  than  one  instance,  the  attempt  to  pass  off  > 
Sardican  for  a  Nicene  canon,  notwithstanding  the  exposure  of  the  iin- 
posture  in  the  case  of  Zosimus."    (Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  494.) 
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\      iod  the  African  bishops  boldly  expressed  to  Boniface  J.  (418-423) 

j-      the  hope  that  they  might  no  longer  have  to  complain  of  the  secular 

[       pride  and  arrogance  of  Bome.^    In  the  Ncstorian  controversy  Celes- 

nn  L  (423-432)  made  the  nnprecedentcd  claim  to  dc|)ose  a  Patri- 

irch  of  Constantinople;  bnt  without  success,  for  Nestorius  was 

d^KMed  by  the  General  Council  of  Ephesus.' 

{ 11.  The  most  resolute,  able,  and  successful  assertor  of  the  pre- 

[       ngKtiveB  of  Bome  was  Leo  I.  the  Gbeat  (440-461).    He  set  the 

^      eumple  to  his  successors  of  claiming  unbroken  apostolic  tradition  fur 

f      the  protensions  and  practices  of  Rome,  however  recent  they  might 

^  and  of  endeavouring  to  force  them  on  the  whole  Church.    The 

nthority  of  Leo  was  admitted  in  Spain,  where  the  Catholic  bishops 

koked  for  his  support  against  the  Arian  Goths,  as  well  as  in  Sicily ; 

nd  the  independent  spirit  of  the  African  Church  was  bowed  by  its 

diaiten  to  seek  support  from  Bome  at  the  price  of  allowing  inter- 

fasDce.    Li  Ckuil  he  took  advantage  of  an  appeal  from  a  deposed 

liUtop  to  claim  authority  over  Hilary,  bishop  of  the  metropolitan 

M  d  Aries,  a  man  second  to  none  of  that  age  in  zeal,  piety,  and 

launing ;  and  Leo  procured  from  Valentinian  III.  a  law  declaring  the 

Biihopi  of  Bome  to  be  the  rightful  ruler  of  the  whole  Church,  and 

Qidniog  his  appointments  to  be  obeyed  as  laws,  aud  his  citations  of 

fc^      lisbops  to  be  enforced  by  the  provincial  governors  (a.d.  445). 

:  1 12.  At  the  Council  of  Chalcedou,  as  we  have  seen,  the  legates 

f       cf  Bome  for  the  first  time  obtained  an  equal  share  in  the  presidency 

I        tith  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople ;  and  Leo  availed  himself  of 

i        this  to  speak  as  if  they  had  guided  the  decisions  of  the  Council. 

This  was  an  artifice  to  magnify  that  authority  which  received  a  real 

and  great  accession  by  the  adoption  of  his  Letter  to  Flavian.     Leo's 

interference  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Byzantine  Church 

threatened  a  quarrel,  which  was  only  averted  by  the  death  of  the 

Patriarch  Anatolius  (458),  three  years  before  that  of  Leo  himself,  in 

whom  (says  Canon  Bobertson)  ^  "  we  for  the  first  time  meet  with 

something  approaching  to  the  Papacy  of  later  times ;  the  conception 

is,  in  the  maiu,  already  formed,  though  as  yet  but  imperfectly 

realiMd."* 

1 13.  There  is  little  to  distinguish  the  Bishops  of  Bome  in  the 
130  years  between  Leo  the  Great  and  Gregory  the  Great.  The 
moBt  important  points  in  their  history  have  been  related  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Eastern  Church.    Leo's  archdeacon  and  successor, 

»  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  493.  *  See  Chap.  XV.  §  4. 

»  Vol.  i.  p.  498. 

*  The  works  of  Leo  are  ninety-six  short  Sermons  (the  earliest  extant  hy 
a  Roman  bishop)  and  173  Epistles,  including  those  written  to  him.  There 
are  some  doubtful  works,  the  chief  of  which  is  *  On  the  Calling  of  the- 
.  Nations  *  {De  Vocatione  omnium  Gentium), 
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Hilary  I.  (461-468),  who  had  been  his  legate  at  Ephesus,  main- 
tained the  same  principles  of  orthodoxy  in  the  East  and  authoritj 
over  the  West,  especially  over  the  Gallic  Church.     His  successor, 
SiMPLicius  (468-483),  witnessed  the  fell  of  the  Western  Empipe^ 
without  seeming  to  be  aware  of  its  importance  even  to  the  interests 
of  his  see.^    Though,  as  we  have  seen,  the  theory  of  the  Empire 
was  preserved,  the  fact  that  Home  was  in  the  hands  of  a  barl)arian 
mler  made  its  bishop  the  present  and  living  head  of  Homanand 
Latin  society ;  and  the  more  so  as  he  was  the  centre  of  the  Catholic 
faith  amidst  the  Arian  conquerors.    His  dignity  seems  to  have  hem 
felt  by  those  conquerors  themselves,  who  left  ecclesiastical  aflfairs  ia 
his  hands ;  .but  they  asserted  their  authority  to  regulate  his  electi(Hi 
and  the  temporal  afiairs  of  the  see. 

On  the  election  of  Felix  III.  (483-492)  as  successor  to  Simpli- 
cius,  an  officer  of  Odoacer  expressed  his  surprise  that  the  king's 
licence  had  not  been  asked,  and  he  prohibited  the  alienation  of 
Church  property  by  bishops.  A  Eoman  Council,  twenty  years  later, 
enacted  the  same  prohibition,  while  protesting  against  its  imposition 
by  the  civil  power. 

Theodoric  abstained  from  interference  with  the  Church  of  Borne, 
even  when  a  contest  between  Symmachus  and  Laurentius  for  the 
succession  to  Anastasius  II.  had  given  rise  to  bloodshed,  till  he 
was  appealed  to  as  arbiter;  and  he  then  gave  his  decision  for 
Symmachus  (498-514),  as  having  been  chosen  by  the  majority  of 
votes  and  having  been  consecrated  before  his  rival.  The  party  of 
Laurentius  then  brought  serious  moral  charges  against  Symmachus, 
and  the  riots  were  renewed.  Theodoric  appointed  the  Bishop  of 
Altino  "  visitor "  of  the  Roman  Church,  and,  with  the  consent  of 
Symmachus,  called  a  council  of  bishops  from  all  parts  of  Italy,—* 
singular  thing  according  to  later  Eoman  ideas,  a  council  convened 
by  an  heretical  prince  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  a  Pope ! '  And  a 
remarkable  judgment  was  pronounced  by  this  famous  Syi^od  of  the 
Palm.  It  acquitted  Symmachus  without  investigation,  on  the 
ground  that  there  were  difficulties  in  the  case,  which  must  therefore 
be  left  to  the  Divine  judgment.  The  easy  transition  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  a  successor  of  St.  Peter  was  above  all  human  judgment, 

*  How  little  this  event  was  viewed  as  the  real  end  of  the  Roman  Empire 
is  seen  from  the  fact  that  Simplicius  does  not  mention  it  in  his  letters. 

*  It  should  be  remembered  (as  already  stated)  that  this  is  the  tim* 
(about  A.D.  500)  when  the  title  of  Pope  {Papa)  is  first  found  applied  by 
any  writer  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  namely,  by  Ennodius  of  Pavia  (o6.  521 : 
Patrol.  Ixiii.  69).  The  Synod  of  the  Palm  (Synodus  Palmaris)  was  w 
called  from  the  place  of  meeting,  "a  porticu  beati  Petri  Apostoli,  qtt« 
appellatur  ad  Pabnaria  "  (Anastasius,  ap,  Schaff,  vol.  ii.  p.  325).  Its  date 
is  variously  placed  at  501  or  503. 
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ud  roBpoDBible  to  God  alone,  was  made  by  the  deacon  Ennodius, 
ifterwards  Bishop  of  Pavia,  in  his  Defence  of  the  Council,'  and  was 
•dopfted  by  the  Sixth  Roman  Council  held  by  Symmachus;  and 
acti  of  earlier  Bishops  of  Rome  were  forged  to  countenance  the 
Mnunption. 

Theodoric  abstained  from  interference  with  the  action  of  tlic 
BoDun  bishops  in  the  quarrel  with  Constantinople  about  the  Mono- 
ihyate  controversy;  but  their  reconciliation  roused  his  political 
jeiloasy  and  led  to  his  persecution  of  Pope  John  I.,  which  has 
ilready  been  related.    Just  a  month  before  his  death  he  ended  a 
Iiotracted  struggle  for  the  succession  to  John  by  nominating  Felix 
IV.  (626-530) ;  and  he  made  an  ordinance  that  hereafter,  as  here- 
tofore, the  Pope  should  be  elected  by  the  clergy  and  people,  but 
iboald  be  confirmed  by  the  temporal  prince  before  assuming  his 
office.    During  the  confusion  that  followed  the  death  of  Theodoric, 
the  elections  of  Boniface  II.  (530-532)  and  John  II.  (532-535) 
vae  again  disgraced  by  violent  contentions  and  bribery. 

{  14.  On  the  recovery  of  Italy  by  Belisarius,  Justinian  adopted 

tofffaids  the  Church  of  Home  the  same  |)olicy  by  which  he  had 

i^ced  that  of  Constantinople  to  subservience.    He  deprived  the 

people  at  large  of  their  share  in  the  election  of  bishoi)s,  who  were  to 

h  chosen  by  the  clergy  and  principal  inhabitants  of  each  city. 

''He  made  new  and  stringent  regulations  as  to  the  confirmation  of 

tlie  Pope  by  the  civil  power.    According  to  the  Liber  Diurnus,  a 

collection  of  forms  which  represents  the  state  of  things  in  those  days 

or  shortly  after,  the  death  of  a  Roman  bishop  was  to  be  notified 

to  the  Exarch  of  Ravenna ;  the  successor  was  to  be  chosen  by  the 

clergy,  the  nobles  of  Rome,  the  soldiery  and  the  citizens ;  and  the 

ratification  of  the  election  was  to  be  requested  in  very  submissive 

terms,  both  of  the  Emperor  and  of  his  deputy  the  Exarch."" 

The  chief  points  in  the  history  of  the  Popes  under  Justinian  have 
Deen  related  in  connection  with  the  Monophysite  controversy. 
Pheir  loss  of  power  and  dignity  was  increased  by  the  schism  of 
iiquileia  and  other  parts  of  the  West ;'  but  the  invasion  of  the 
[jombards  loosened  their  dependence  on  the  Emperor,  and  increased 
heir  political  importance  as  leaders  in  the  defence  of  Italy,  and  as 
he  possessors  of  immense  wealth.  The  Emperors  requited  their 
services  with  new  civil  privileges. 

§  15.  Meanwhile  they  extended  their  claims  of  jurisdiction,  which 
Hrere  strenjgthened  by  frequent  appeals  from  bishops  and  applica- 
lions  from  churches  for  advice  on  difficult  questions.  In  the 
DeGretcU  JEpisUes  sent  in  answer,  "  the  applicants  were  glad  to  be 

•  LiMltis  Jpologeticus pro  Si/nodo  IV,  Eomana,  m  "MaTisV,  V\\\.  *n^. 
*  Robertson,  vol.  i,  p.  564.  »  Sec  CViav-  'X.W.  %  W. 


of  the  see  whose  decisions  and  advices  were  thus  apparent! 
on  a  level  with  those  of  the  most  venerated  councils.**  * 

§  16.  These  advances  towards  Papal  ascendancy  were  stU 
check  by  the  supremacy  of  the  emperors  and  the  conflictii 
of  the  Eastern  patriarchs.  Titles  which  appeared  to 
authority  over  the  imiversal  church  were  used  as  terms  of 
as  when,  at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  the  Alexandrians  ct 
"  (Ecumenical  Bishop  and  Patriarch  of  Great  Rome."  *  1 
of  (Ecumenical  Patriarch  '  was  assumed  by  the  Inshope  of 
tinople,  without  implying  a  claim  to  supremacy  over  the 
Church ;  and  it  was  equally  applied  to  the  Bishop  of  He 
Byzantine  Council  held  by  the  Patriarch  Mennas.  In  like 
Justinian,  who,  with  all  the  formality  of  law,  palls  the  ( 
Constantinople  "  the  head  of  all  the  churches,''  applied 
same  title  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  A  new  epoch  in  the  » 
the  Roman  See  and  in  the  History  of  the  Church  b^ns 
pontiQcate  of  Gbegoby  thb  Gbeat,  which  *'  marks  the  i 
of  the  patriarchal  system  into  the  strict  Papacy  of  thi 
Ages."  * 

^  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  561.  Dionysius  Exiguus  was  the  inven 
new^  Paschal  cycle,  which  was  adopted  at  Rome  in  525,  and  of  t 
of  dating  from  the  Christian  era,  which  he  places  foar  years  to 
cording  to  the  now  received  chronology),  so  that  the  birth  of  C 
at  the  division  between  the  years  B.O.  5  and  4  of  Dionysius.  See 
eznlained  in  the  Studenfs  jf.  T.  Hist..  chaD.  vi.  Note  B.  d.  163. 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 
INTEBNAL  STATE  OP  THE  CHtBtCH. 

CENTURIES  JV.-Vt. 

1 1.  Coiutitatiau  of  thS  Church— Clergy  and  Laity— The  ToDaurs.  §  2. 
Ordinttion  and  Appointment  of  Clergy.  §  3.  Clerical  Celibncy — lavis 
gf  JnitiiiiBD.  S  i.  Monaaticism— Its  Progress  and  Coiruption  in  the 
West,  i  5.  St.  BENEDier  or  Nuksu,  its  grest  Reformer — His  early 
life  &nd  letreat  at  Subia.co — Foundation  of  the  Monastery  of  MonU 
Oaiiao,  the  type  of  tlie  Benedictine  Order— Death  of  Benedict.  §  6. 
He  Bule  of  St.  flmal^— Benedictine  Literature.  §  7,  Wide  Preralence 
of  the  Order  and  Rule— Present  state  of  M.  Casjino.  S  8.  Corruption 
and  worldlineBS  in  the  Church — Greater  eplendour  of  Worship — Com- 
promi«es  with  Heathenism.    §  9.  C/trislian  Chnrchei — Use  of  Heathen 
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Temples  and  BasilicsD— Churches  of  the  BasUican  7)fpe,    §  10.  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Basilica,  civil  and  ecclesiastical — The  Walls,  Court,  and  Porck 
— Nave,  Aisles,  and  Transepts — St.  Paul's  and  St.  Peter's  at  Rome— Choir 
and   Pulpit — Sanctuary,   Altar,  and   Ciborium — Ornaments— Seats  of 
Clergy  and  Bishop's  Throne — Places  of  Laity  and  Women — Galleries- 
Buildings  attached  to  churches.    §  11.  Round  Churches  of  the  8epul(M 
or  Memorial  type — Sta.  Costanza  and  St.  Stefano  Rotundo  at  Rome- 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre — Church  of  St.  George  at  Thessalonica— 
Cathedral  at  Bosrah.     §  12.  The  third,  or  Byzantine  type— St.  Sophia, 
and  SS.  Sergius  and  Bacchus,  at  Constantinople — St.  Vitale  and  St  Apol* 
linare  in  Classe,  at  Ravenna — Churches  after  the  time   of  Jastinian. 
§  13.  Consecration  of  Churches — Relics  essential — Consequences  of  thdr 
indelible  sanctity — ^Right  of  asylum  and  its  abuses — Desecration  and  Be- 
consecration  or  Reconciliation.    §  14.  The  Cross  in  Churches — ^Early  Uie 
of  the  Symbol — Adoration  of  the  Cross.     §    15.  Introduction  of  the     j 
Crucifix  find  Cntcifixion-Pictures — Symbolical  Representation:  the^^ 
Dei — ^The  Crucifix  in  Churches :  decree  of  Trullan  Council  in  691— 
Early   private   use  of  the  Crucifix — Crucifixion-Pictures — The  MS.  of 
.  Rabula— The  diptych  of  Rambona.     §  16.  Picfwres  (called  "Images") 
in  Churches — ^Their  original  purpose  and  subjects — ^Worship  of  Images, 
especially  in  the  East — Judgment  of  Gregory  the  Great — ^Bede :  earliest 
pictures  in  English  Churches.     §  17.  Worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary- 
Heathen   element   in  Mariolatry — Worship   of  Angels  rare  as  yet— 
Ambrose.    .§  18.  Reverence  for  Sainis — ^Their  Relics,  Lives,  and  Miracltf 
— Use  of  the  Name — ^The   Diptychs  aiid  Calendars — Canonization  and     , 
Beatification.    §  19.  Holy  Places  and  Pilgrimagea — Legend  of  the  finditg     - 
of  the  Cross  of  Christ  by  St.  Helena— Festival  of  the  "Inventions- 
Practice  of  Pilgrimage — Protests  of  eminent  Fathers.     §  20,  Origin  aid 
Growth  of  Liturgies — Meaning  of  the  word — ^Liturgical  Models  in  Scrip- 
ture— No  Primitive  Liturgies  extant.     §  21.  Earliest  existing  Liturgies 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries — Internal  Evidences  of  date — Marks  of 
an  earlier  and  common  Liturgical  Tradition.     §  22.  Disuse  of  the  Dit 
ciplina  Arcani — ^The  Church  Service  public — Its  responsive  character- 
— ^Action  as   well  as  utterance.     §  23,  Numerous  ancient  Liturgies: 
classified.    I.  The  Oriental  Liturgies  :  (1)  of  St.  Clement ;  (2)  of 
St.  James,  or  the  Jerusalem  family — Syriac  Monophysite  Liturgies ;  (3) 
of  aS^^  Mark,  or  the  Alexandrian---Coptic  and  Ethiopic  Liturgies ;  (4)  of 
St.  Thaddeus,  or  of  Edessa :  the  source  of  many  Nestorian  Liturgies;  (5) 
The  Constantinopolitanj  and  Liturgies  of  St.  Basil  and  St,  CkrysxKifi^l 
the  living  Liturgy  of  the  Greek  and  Russian  Church.     §  24.    II.  The 
Occidental  Liturgies  :  (1)  The  Ephesian,  ascribed  to  St.  John,  indudii^ 
the  Old  Gallican  (with  the  British),  and  the  Old  Spanish  or  MozanAlc^ 
(2)  The  Liturgy  of  St.  Ambrose  (still  used  at  Milan),  and  that  of  ii^irfW* 
— (3)  The  Roman  Liturgy — Sacramentaries  ascribed  to  Leo  I.,  Gdasitfi 
and  Gregory  the  Great — The  Ordo  et  Canon  Missas — Its  all  but  unlrenal 
prevalence  in  the  Latin  Church.     §  25.  Creeds  or  Symbols.    Their  u« 
as  baptismal  formularies  and  rules  of  faith — Their  numerous  forms— 
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Dtrelopment  of  the  "  Aporih^  Creed" — ^Tho  baptismal  formula  of  the 
Wertem  Church.  §  26.  The  »2ficene  Creed^'^Whcn  intro<hiced  into 
the  Liturgy — ^Iti  adoption  in  the  West.  §  27.  Tlie  spurious  "  Crctxi  of 
8.  Jthaiamu" — ^Its  character  and  purpose — ^Its  Witstern  origin — Its 
dite.  §  28.  Puritan  Opposition  to  the  tendencies  of  the  age  ;  monasti- 
dmi,  asceticism,  and  Marlolatry : — ^Aerius.  §  29.  Uclvidius ;  Bonosus 
Mnian.    f  30.  Yigilantius. 

L  The  completion  of  the  Sixth  Century  marks  anotlicr  epoch, 
nm  which  it  is  well  to  sarvey  the  state  of  the  Church  during 
ha  tiuee  hnndred  years  of  its  connection  ^vith  the  State,  ^vhich 
id  fidbwed  the  like  period  of  persecuted  independence. 
Wiih  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  and  the  devclop- 
tot  of  her  hierarchal  government,  there  is  little  or  nothing  of 
iportance  to  add  to  what  has  been  said  in  reviewing  the  Fourth 
tttary^  and  in  the  subsequent  course  of  our  narrative.  The 
ntinuanoe  of  outward  prosperity,  the  increase  of  ecclesiastical 
ttlth,  the  influence  of  churchmen  in  state  affairs,  and  the  authority 
lich  they  wielded  in  provincial  and  general  councils,  were  con- 
nially  tending  to  increase  the  exaltation  of  the  clergy  above  the 
tjf  and  to  widen  the  distinction  between  the  ranks  of  the  clergy 
nnselves. 

Fhe  primitive  idea  of  the  consecration  to  the  work  of  the 
Qistzy  was  stiffened  into  the  formal  law  of  the  indelibility  of 
ly  oiders,  of  which  the  tOTisure  became  the  sign.  This  mode  of 
kving  the  head,  at  first  the  badge  of  penitents,  and  from  them 
ipted  by  the  monks,  as  a  token  of  constant  humiliation,  became 
I  regular  mark  of  the  clerical  profession.^ 

i  2.  A  special  training  for  the  ministry  of  the  Church  was  pro- 
ed  by  schools  of  divinity,  such  as  those  at  Alexandria  and 
tiochy  Edessa  and  Nisibis ;  and  it  was  esteemed  a  bishop's  duty 
are  for  the  education  of  his  clergy  ;  while  the  great  monasteries 
ame  the  chief  seats  of  theological  learning.    The  age  qualifying 

Chap.  XII. 

The  tonsure  first  became  common  among  the  clergy  in  the  sixtli  century, 
an  essential  mark  of  ordination  after  that  epoch.  It  was  of  various 
Df :  the  Greeks  shaved  or  rather  clipped  close  the  hair  of  the  whole 
1;  the  Romans  shaved  the  crown  of  the  head,  leaving  a  ring  of  hair,  in 
Uition  of  the  crown  of  thorns ;  while  a  third  practice  prevailed  in  the 
to-Irii^  Church,  of  shaving  the  front  of  the  head,  as  far  back  as  the  ears, 
hat  the  hair  formed  a  crescent.  The  Greeks  pleaded  the  authority  of 
1,  the  Romans  that  of  Peter,  and  they  ascribed  to  his  antagonist,  Simun 
pis  (whom  they  had  somehow  discovered  to  have  been  bald  I)  the  Scuto- 
li  tonsure,  which  was  long  a  bone  of  coutentiou  among  the  Churches  of 
Mn,  equally  with  the  time  of  keeping  Easter  (see  Chap.  XIX.). 

.OH.  2d 
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for  holy  orders  was  fixed  at  thirty,  after  the  example  of  Christ's 
entrance  on  His  puhlic  ministry.  The  enhanced  sanctity  of  hdy 
orders  increased  the  power  of  the  bishops,  who  alone  could  conftr 
ordination ;  and  the  appointment  of  the  clergy  fell  very  early  into 
their  hands,  though  still  with  the  assent  (real  o^  supposed)  of 
the  congregation.  The  Council  of  Orange  (441)  first  extended 
episcopal  patronage  beyond  a  bishop's  own  diocese,  in  the  case  of 
churches  that  he  might  have  built  in  another ;  and,  a  century  later, 
Justinian  granted  the  same  privilege  to  laymen.  His  law  of  541 
enacted  that  **  any  one  who  should  found  a  church,  and  should 
endow  it  with  a  maintenance  for  a  clerk,  might  nominate  a  penon 
who  should  be  ordained  to  it.  The  bishops,  however,  wers  al 
liberty  in  such  cases  to  refuse  ordination,  if  the  individual  presented 
were  unfit."  ^  Such  was  the  origin  of  Lay  Patronage  in  theChurdu 
The  clerical  profession,  with  its  rank,  wealth,  and  power,  its 
privileges  and  exemptions,  became  an  increasing  object  of  woridly 
ambition ;  while  the  conflict  of  parties,  churches  and  congr^tioos 
called  for  leaders  with  other  qualifications  than  those  which  wen 
spiritual.  Promotion  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  offices,  passing 
over  the  intermediate  grades,  became  a  common  practice.  Tlie 
spontaneous  impulse,  which  had  called  forth  an  Ambrose  or  Augus- 
tine against  his  will,  degenerated  into  the  strange  system  of  forcible 
ordination,  which  could  only  be  evaded  by  the  person  so  chosen 
taking  an  oath  that  he  would  not  submit  to  be  ordained,  for  then 
he  was  not  compelled  to  forswear  himself.  While  some,  by  affected 
reluctance,  procured  their  forced  ordination  in  order  to  enhaa?  , 
their  own  importance,  it  was  imposed  on  others  as  a  political  dis-  • 
qualification.^  Both  these  practices,  of  conferring  on  neophytes  the  , 
higher  clerical  grades,  and  of  forcible  ordination,  were  condenined 
by  councils  and  imperial  edicts;  and  the  presbyters  and  lower 
clergy,  were  allowed  to  renounce  orders  imposed  against  their  wilL 
But  in  the  case  of  bishops,  those  only  were  esteemed  fit  for  the 
office  who  had  been  unwilling  to  assume  it.'    The  severance  of 

*  Novell,  cxxiii.  18  ;  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  568, 

*  The  Roman  emperors  Avitus  (456)  and  Glycerins  (475)  were  deposei 
in  this  manner  ;  and  the  practice  was  not  uncommon  in  the  Middle  Agtf. 

'  Hence  the  affectation  still  perpetuated  in  the  formula  ^  nolo  epiN^ 
pari " ;  the  whole  principle  being  curiously  at  variance  with  that  other 
**  saying  "  which  Paul  says,  is  "  to  be  believed — ^whoever  aeeks  the  epiicj' 
pate  desires  a  good  work."  (1  Tim.  iii.  1 :  Tlicrrhs  6  X^or,  Et  t«  tjN 
iviCKornis  6p4ytraif  koKov  l^pyov  itriOvfitT.)  It  is  worthy  of  iped*l 
notice,  that  these  words  are  immediately  followed  by  others  no  less  eUirif 
opposed  to  clerical  celibacy  (v.  2-5),  and  to  the  ordination  of  neophyttf 
(v.  6).  Such  were  the  advances  already  made  upon  Apostolic  precepti  bj 
ecclesiastical  custom  and  law. 
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m  his  flock  wia  deemed  a  sort  of  spiritual  adultery,  on 
la— sow  oommon  in  the  Church— of  applying  to  the 
Langnage  and  imagery  which  Scripture  appropriates  to 
» Hasten 

fuidful  exaggeration  of  the  hond  hetween  the  bishops 
large  snggests,  by  transition  of  thought,  the  increasing 

0  those  natoial  ties  which  Scripture  expressly  sanctions, 
sial  reasons  for  their  observance  by  the  ministers  of  the 
7hile  expeiienoe  proves  that  the  attempt  to  set  up  a 
Isrd  of  purity  tends  to  defeat  itself.  Much  indeed  may 
rolnntary  celibacy,  deliberately  chosen  and  sustained  by 
ciple ;  but  a  law  imposed  upon  a  whole  class  is  quite 
ig ;  and  long  before  the  law  was  made,  the  dangers  even 
jitary  custom  had  become  conspicuous.  The  Kicene 
liich  (as  we  have  seen)  refused  to  impose  celibacy  on 

found  it  already  needful  to  enact  a  rule  against  the 
ito  the  houses  of  the  clergy  of  female  companions  or 

except  such  as  near   relationship  or   advanced  age 
e  suspicion.    This  canon  was  made  an  imperial  law  by 
[i420.» 
Qost  important  fact  that  no  General  Council  imposed 

the  clergy,  though  that  of  Chalcedon  assumes  the 
'  certain  prohibitions.  Even  as  early  as  that  of  Niciea, 
its  on  the  question  seem  to  assume  the  existence  of  a  law 
narriage  after  ordination  to  the  higher  clerical  grades  of 
ibyter,  or  bishop.^  The  practice  of  the  Eastern  Church 
TDg  time  more  liberal  than  that  of  the  Western,  where 
early  declared  for  celibacy,  as  we  have  already  seen  in 

1  of  Siricius  (385).'  Local  synods  were  constantly  at 
NTOe  rules  which  the  General  Councils  had  not  imposed  on 
Ihurch.  The  successive  steps  of  this  partial  l^islation  are 
ianon  Bobertson,'  who  adds  the  important  remark,  that 

passage  cited  in  the  preceding  note. 

rodactam  mulierem." — Can,  Nic,  3. 

sodos.  XVI.  ii.  44-. 

lit  of  this  rale  was  a  factitious  harrier  to  the  promotion  of 

lowever  fit ;  as  when  Lupus  of  Troyes  (in  the  fifth  century) 

he  and  other  bishops  tried  to  meet  the  difficulty  of  enforcing 

avoiding  the  elevation  of  married  clergymen  from  the  lower 

»  higher.     ^Lupus,  Epist,  2  ;  Patrolog.  Iviii.) 

U.  1  12. 

p.  565:  "The  general  aim  of  the   canons  was   to  prevent 

M)gether,  if  possible ;  to  extend  the  prohibition  to  the  inferior 

le  ministry ;  to  debar  the  married  fVom  higher  promotion ;  to 

1  clerks  as  were  allowed  to  marry  once  from  entering .  into  a 

2  D  2 
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"  the  frequency  of  such  canons  is  itself  a  proof  how  imperfecUy  tiiej 
were  able  to  make  way ;  and  very  many  cases  are  recorded  whidi 
show  that  the  enforcement  of  them  was  found  impracticable,  and 
that  a  variety  of  usages  in  different  places  was  largely  tolerated."- 
It  is  a  significant  fact  that  one  of  the  first  impoial  enactments  on 
the  subject  ^  dealt  chiefly  with  the  abuses  naturally  resulting  fiQm 
the  attempt  to  enforce  celibacy,  while  it  allowed  clergymen  married 
before  ordination  to  keep  their  wives  on  the  very  logical  groond 
that  these  are  not  unfitly  joined  to  clerks,  who  have,  by  their  con- 
versation, made  their  husbands  worthy  of  the  priesthood.** 

The  progress  made  in  the  course  of  another  century,  by  the  ciTil 
law  as  well  as  the  canons  of  the  Church,  is  seen  in  several  eniflft- 
ments  of  Justinian,  confirming  the  ecclesiastical  prohibitioDa  of 
clerical  marriage,  and  declaring  the  issue  of  such  marriages  illegit^ 
mate,  and  incapable  of  inheriting  property.  He  also  aadgoi  the 
danger  of  nepotism  as  a  reason  for  forbidding  the  promotioa  to 
bishoprics  of  those  who  had  children  or  grandchildren.^ 

§  4.  The  progress  of  celibacy  was  doubtless,  in  a  great  meaaon^ 
the  result  of  a  spirit  of  emulation  with  the  monastic  purity  (^lifa 
But  monasticism  itself  had  already  begun  to  decline  from  ita  M 
simplicity  and  enthusiasm,  as  was  natural  from  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  system  in  popular-  favour,  and  the  power  which  the  moob 
wielded  in  the  controversies  of  the  age.  The  monastic  {MDofeariot 
was  encouraged  by  imperial  edicts ;  especially  when  Justinian  gavi 
public  sanction  to  the  abuse  of  it  which  sets  the  social  laws  of 
nature  at  defiance,  permitting  it  to  be  made  by  married  penoUk 
children,  and  slaves,  against  the  will  of  their  consorts,  their  paienti^ 
and  their  masters.  The  monks  acquired  more  and  more  of  tiia 
clerical  character,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  ecdott- 
astical  authorities  ;^  and  they  were  held  in  higher  popular  repota* 
tion  than  the  clergy  for  holiness.  They  aimed  at  practical  in- 
dependence, as  much  as  possible,  of  the  episcopal  control  to  whiok 

second  union;  to  limit  their  choice  to  women  who  had  never  beei 
married ;  to  separate  the  married  clergy  from  their  wives,  or,  if  tbey 
lived  together,  to  restrain  them  from  conjugal  intercourse."  One  renlt 
of  these  laws  is  seen  in  '*  the  fact  that,  in  proportion  as  celibacy  wai 
enforced  on  the  clergy,  it  became  the  more  necessary  to  enact  canoM 
prohibiting  them  to  entertain  concubines  or  other  'extraneous'  fanak 
companions  "  (extraneas  foeminas  vel  ancillas). — Ibid.  p.  566. 

'  The  law  of  Honorius  (a.d.  420)  already  cited. 

*  See  the  laws  cited  by  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  566. 

'  Leo  the  Great  forbids  monks  to  preach,  or  to  intermeddle  witk 
other  clerical  functions  (Epist,  cxviii.  2 ;  czix.  6)." — ^Robertson,  vol  I 
p.  572.    ^ 
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fhey  were  sabjectcd  by  the  Ck)nnGil  of  Cbalcodon  and  the  laws  of 
Joitinian.^ 

In  the  Weet^  where  moDasticism  had  been  first  planted  more 
iawlj  than  among  the  enthusiasts  of  Egypt  and  Asia,  it  ptruck 
not  deeper  into  society,  and  grew  into  better  organized  forms 
vUch  bore  more  practical  fruit.  There  is  much  truth  in  tlie 
doqnant  words  of  Montalembert  :* — "  The  monastic  stream,  which 
kl  been  bom  in  the  desert  of  Egypt,  divided  itself  into  two  great 
inu.  The  one  spread  in  the  East,  at  first  inundated  everything, 
than  .ooDoentrated  and  lost  itself  there.  Tlie  other  escaped  into  the 
Wert,  and  spread  itself  by  a  thousand  channels  over  an  entire  world, 
vldbh  had  to  be  covered  and  fertilised." 

The  monasteries  of  the  West  acquired  new  importance  from  the 

mdution  which  overthrew  the  Empire.     **  Monks,  both  by  their 

ttmberB  and  by  their  profession  of  especial  sanctity,  impressed  the 

klarian  conquerors.    Their  abodes,  therefore^  became  a  secure 

nbeat  from  the  troubles  of  the  time;  they  were  honoured  and 

iiMpeoted,  and  wealth  was  largely  bestowed  on  them.    But  where 

fte  monastic  profession  was  sought  by  many  for  reasons  different 

ftom  those  which  its  founders  had  contemplated — ^for  the  sake  of 

t  nfe  and  tranquil  life  rather  than  for  penitence  and  religious 

|lD&88ion — a  strong  tendency  to  degeneracy  was  naturally  soon 

lUinifested.    And  thus  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  sixth  century 

QwPB  was  room  for  the  labours  of  a  reformer." ' 

I  6.  Early  in  the  sixth  century  the  man  arose  who,  in  simply 
letting  an  example  of  the  much  needed  reform,  gave  to  AVestem 
InonaaUciBm  the  permanent  organization  which  placed  it  on  a 
nuer  foundation  than  the  Eastern  type,  and  made  it  the  source  of 
immense  practical  results,  both  for  good  and  evil.  To  Saint 
Bebtcdiot  of  Nubsia,^  founder  of  the  famous  Benedictine  Orders 
is  jostly  awarded  "  the  dignity  of  patriarch  of  the  Western  monks. 
He  baa  furnished  a  remarkable  instance  of  thd  incalculable  influence 

>  The  first  country  in  which  this  principle  was  violated  was  Africa, 
where,  about  the  year  520,  many  monastic  societies,  passing  over  the 
local  bishops,  placed  themselves  under  the  primate  of  Carthage,  or  other 
distant  prelates  (Cone.  Carthag.  a.d.  525)/' — Ibid,  p.  573. 

•  «The  Monks  of  the  West.* 
'  Bobertson,  vol.  i.  p.  573. 

*  The  epithet  is  derived  from  the  Umbrian  town  near  which  he  was 
bom,  now  Norcia,  in  the  old  duchy  of  Spoleto,  in. Central  Italy.  The  chief 
authority  for  his  life  is  the  biography  written  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great 
{Dialog.f  Lib.  II.),  from  the  communications  of  four  of  Benedict's  chief 
disciples,  and  full  of  legends  of  his  miracles.  Among  modern  writers, 
Butler  (Lives  of  the  Saints,  die  Mart.  21)  and  Montalembert  (Monks  of  the 
Westf  vol.  ii.  book  iv.)  are  especially  interesting. 
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which  a  simple  but  judicious  moral  rule  of  life  may  exercise  oa 
many  centuries."  ^ 

Bom  about  a.d.  480,  of  a  noble  family,'  Benedict  was  only  fouv 
teen  when  he  gave  proof  of  his  sensitive  piety,  and  his  desire  for  the  . 
monastic  life,^by  fleeing  from  his  dissolute  fellowHstudents  at  Borne  ; 
to  a  dark  cave  in  the  barren  rocks  about  the  lakes  which  gave  name  : 
to  Sublaqueum  (/Sw&wtco),'  in  the  valley  of  the  Anio  (Teverom),  '-. 
above  forty  miles  east  of  Borne.  This  retreat  was  known  to  none  | 
but  Bomanus,  a  neighbouring  monk,  who  had  seen  Benedict  in  hn  ^ 
flight,  and  who  fed  him  with  a  part  of  his  own  moderate  conventoal  ~ 
allowance  of  bread.  On  certain  days  the  small  loaf  was  let  down 
to  Benedict's  grotto  at  the  end  of  a  cord,  his  Mend  calling  hk 
attention  by  a  bell.  Here  the  youthful  hermit  passed  tbioa^ 
conflicts  like  .those  of  St.  Anthony ;  and  the  plantations  of  loeei 
which  still  adorn  a  neighbouring  garden  are  ascribed  to  a  miracalon  ^ 
transformation  by  St  Francis  (in  1223)  of  the  beds  of  thomB  cm  J 
which  Benedict  used  to  roll  naked,  to  subdue  his  sensual  passioD.        - 

In  the  course  of  years,  his  retreat  was  discovered  by  the  shep- 
herds, who  at  first  took  the  recluse  in  his  garment  of  skins  for  a  wild 
beast.  Their  report  of  his  pious  instructions  and  miraculous  powen 
caused  Benedict  to  be  sought  out  for  the  abbacy  of  a  neighboin^ 
ing  cloister,  which  he  only  accepted  after  warning  the  monks 
against  electing  an  abbot  of  manners  so  unlike  their  own  (510) 
And  so  it  fell  out ;  for  his  monks  repaid  his  zeal  for  their  refonn** 
tion  by  mixing  poison  with  his  drink;  but  he  no  sooner  made  1 
over  it  the  sign  of  the  cross,  than  the  cup  flew  to  pieces ;  whero-  j 
upon  Benedict  gently  reminded  them  of  his  caution,  and  retired  | 
to  his  solitude.  The  main  facts  underlying  the  legend  give*  ] 
striking  example  of  the  early]  corruption  of  monastidsm  and  the  \ 
selfish  passions  which  are  an  inevitable  fruit  of  the  system. 

After  this,  the  hermit  of  Subiaco  could  no  longer  lie  hidden.  | 
The  concourse  of  admiring  disciples,  and  the  youths  sent  to  him  l^  j 
the  Eoman  nobility  for  instruction,  caused  Benedict  to  found  among 
those  wild  hills  the  apostolic  number  of  twelve  monasteries,  each 
with  an  abbot  and  twelve  monks.  But,  being  again  assailed  hf  ^ 
persistent  envy  of  a  priest  named  Florentius,  who  maligned  his 
character  and  renewed  the  attempt  to  poison  him,  Benedict  departed) 

»  Schaff,  vol.  ii.  p.  217.  «  "  Libenort  genere"  (Greg,  c  1> 

•  The  site  of  a  villa  of  Nero,  who  appears  to  have  made  the  thi« 
artificial  lakes,  which  have  now  disappeared.  The  place  was  prohiblf 
quite  deserted  at  the  time  of  Benedict's  retreat.  The  modem  town « 
Subiaco  has  grown  up  round  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Sta.  Scolif 
tica,  named  after  Benedict's  sister,  who  founded  there  a  convent  for  bus*' 
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with  a  few  oompanioxiB,  in  Beaich  of  a  new  home  (528).  Travelling 
doDg  the  obain  of  hilk,  amongst  which  Fabius  had  played  his 
miting  game  of  war  with  Hannibal,  they  came  to  a  lofty  height 
Aore  Gaainnm^  and  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  crowned  by  a  grove  and 
tBBipIe,  where  Apollo  was  still  worshipped  by  the  rustics.  After 
MdnooB  labours  for  their  conversion,  and  overcoming  diabolical 
podif^  by  miracles,  Benedict  cut  down  the  grove,  destroyed  the 
tBDBpIe  and  idol,  and  on  the  site  of  the  overturned  altar  he  built 
n  oratory  to  St.  John  the  Evangelist  and  St.  Martin  of  Tours. 

Aroand  the  spot  thus  consecrated  he  proceeded  to  erect  the 
nowned  monastery  of  Monte  Camno^  which  became  the  head- 
fnrten  of  the  whole  Benedictine  order ;  '*  the  most  powerful  aud 
tewns  monastery  in  the  Catholic  universe,  celebrated  especially 
iMMue  there  Benedict  wrote  his  rule  and  formed  the  type  which 
IH  to  serve  as  a  model  to  innumerable  communities  submitted  to 
flat  sovereign  code"  (529).'  Here,  without  relaxing  his  ascetic 
[  nlf-discipline,  Benedict  exchanged  his  hermit  life  for  that  of  a 
nler,  instructor,  and  missionary,  though  he  was  never  ordained  to 
fhe  priesthood.  He  himself  founded  a  second  cloister  near  Terra- 
cina;  and  two  of  his  favourite  disciples,  Placidus  and  Maurus,^ 
curied  the  "  holy  rule  "  into  Sicily  and  Gaul,  whence  it  spread  to 
Spdiu  Thus  during  the  fourteen  years  of  his  life  at  Monte  Cassino, 
BsDedict  saw  the  establishment  of  his  system  in  all  the  western 
provinces  of  Europe.  He  died  while  praying  in  a  standing  posture, 
«t  the  foot  of  the  altar  from  which  he  had  just  received  the  Eucharist, 
nthe  day  now  sacred  to  him  in  the  Calendar,  the  21st  of  March,  543. 
{6.  The  Rule  of  St.  Benedict^  is  embodied  in  seventy-three 
Chapters  of  Ordinances — moral,  social,  liturgical,  and  penal — with 

'  This  important  town  on  the  Via  Latino,  the  last  on  the  borders  of 
latium  towards  Campania,  is  now  called  San  Qermano,  while  the  ancient 
name  is  preserved  by  the  eminence  made  famoos  by  St.  Benedict.  The 
eantmaance  of  heathen  worship  on  the  frontiers  of  Latium,  as  late  as  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  is  a  striking  example  of  the  survival  of 
**paganitm  "  in  the  heart  of  Italy.  '  Monasterium  Cassinense. 

'  Montalembert,  ii.  19,  who  quotes  Dante's  description  of  Monte 
CSusino  in  the  Paradiso,  Benedict  wrote  his  rule  in  the  same  year  in 
which  the  Schools  of  Athens  were  closed  by  Justinian,  and  in  which  the 
Semi-Pelagian  doctrine  was  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Orange. 

*  Manras  was  the  founder  of  the  abbacy  of  Glanfeuil  {iSt.  Maur  sur 
Laire%  and  the  patron  saint  of  the  branch  of  the  Benedictines  in  France, 
who  adopted  the  name' of  Maarians  (1618),  and  whose  splendid  works  hare 
gained  for  the  order  its  chief  literary  fame. 

•  "Begola  Sancti  Benedicti." — The  chief  editions  are  those  of  Dom 
Gdmet,  Par.  1734,  and  Dom  Charles  Brandes,  Einsiedlen  and  New  York, 
1857.     The  best  summaries  of  its  contents  are  those  o£  0\^Bft\«t,  Kvrchjeu- 

fg$M>Me,  vol,  L  pt.  ii.  §  119,  and  Montalembert,  chap.  \\. 
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a  Preface,  or  Prologue,  setting  forth  its  motlYes  and  first  principles. 
In  order  to  pass  this  life  in  holiness  and  usefulness,  so  as  to  reap  an 
eternal  reward — says  the  famous  author — "  we  must  form  a  schod 
of  divine  servitude j  in  which,  we  trust,  nothing  too  heavy  or 
rigorous  will  he  estahlished."  The  extreme  severity  of  Oriental 
monasticism,  impracticahle  in  less  favoured  climates,  and  therdbn 
affording  a  pretext  for  the  relaxed  discipline,  was  adapted  to 
European  modes  of  life,  and  made  variahle  within  limits  suited  to 
different  countries  and  races.  Hence  the  system  had  an  unlimited 
power  of  expansion.  Nor  was  it  less  skilfully  adapted  to  human 
nature  hy  its  comhination  of  social  equality  with  the  most  absolute 
obedience  to  its  laws,  submission  to  its  appointed  authorities,  and 
subjection  to  episcopal  supervision,  which  united  it  firmly  to  tbe 
whole  system  of  the  Church.  Its  leading  objects  were  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  faith,  the  extirpation  of  heathenism,  the  instruction  of 
the  young,  the  nurture  of  divine  life  in  the  soul,  the  purificatifln 
of  the  whole  nature,  and  the  exercise  of  the  body  by  useful  work, 
especially  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  For  mental  exercise  Benedict 
himself  prescribed  only  what  would  be  spiritually  profitable^  tbe 
study  of  Holy  Scripture  and  edifying  books,  especially  the  lives  of 
the  Saints  and  the  *  Conferences  *  of  John  Cassian.*  But  tbe 
primary  place  given  to  the  education  of  the  young  furnished  a 
constant  motive  for  that  intellectual  progress,  the  want  of  which 
was  felt  by  every  active  mind,  and  for  which  the  strict  r^ulation  of 
every  hour  gave  daily  opportunities.  The  example  already  set  by 
Jerome,  and  commended  to  the  monks  of  Benedict's  own  age  by 
Cabsiodorus,^  the  great  founder  of  literary  culture  in  conuection 

»  See  Chap.  XII.  §  18. 

'  Magnus  Aureliu8  Cassiodorus,  son  of  a  Roman  nobleman  who  had  beea 
secretary  to  Yalentinian  III.,  was  born  at  Scylaceum  (SquUlace)  in  Calabriai 
about  468,  and  held  office  under  Odoacer,  Theodoric,  and  his  Gothic 
successors,  till  the  conquest  of  Italy  by  Belisarius.  At  the  age  of  about 
seventy  he  retired  to  his  native  province  (538),  and  fotmded  the  monastery 
which  took  its  name  from  the  fish-ponds  on  the  estate  (Camo6ttim  Fno- 
riense^  now  Viviers),  of  which  he  has  left  an  interesting  description  (in  his 
De  Institut.  Divin.  Zitt.  29,  seq.).  The  high  literary  culture  and  spleiwlii 
library  of  Cassiodorus  gave  this  foundation  a  character  distinct  from  otltti 
monasteries  ;  he  employed  his  monks  in  copying  MSS.,  and  himself  in  the 
composition  of  new  works  for  their  instruction,  and  in  scientific  recrea* 
tions,  as  the  making  of  sun-dials,  water-clocks,  and  self-supplying  ]bm^ 
One  of  his  books  was  written  at  the  age  of  ninety-three,  and  he  attained 
almost,  if  not  quite,  his  hundredth  year.  His  works  comprise  civil  aod 
ecclesiastical  history  and  chronology,  theology  and  the  exposition  of 
Scripture,  and  an  educational  compendium  of  the  seven  liberal  arts,  mnch 
used,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  entitled  De  Artibus  ac  Disciplinis  LiberaH^ 
Literarum,    He  is  wrongly  claimed  as  a  Benedictine. 
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rith  Westem  monastioisiD,  was  so  well  followed  by  the  BcDedictiDcs, 
bat  literary  work  became  a  great  tradition  of  the  order  and  forms 
\m  lasting  glory  down  to  the  most  recent  times.  Amidst  the  wars  of 
he  Middle  Ages,  the  monks  in  their  quiet  cloisters  transcribed  and 
RBeired  from  destruction  the  great  works  of  classical  and  Christian 
ntiqnity,  of  which  their  successors  put  forth  some  of  the  noblest 
np&ea  from  the  press;  witness  the  Benedictine  cilitions  of  the 
jhiiatian  Fathers.  Nor  must  we  forget  the  vast  service  rendered 
bo  the  history  of  our  own  country  by  the  Chronicles  compiled  in 
flu  monasteries,  of  which  St.  Albans  has  the  chief  glory. 

It  lies  beyond  our  scope  to  give  more  than  the  merest  outline  of 
the  details  of  the  Benedictine  rule.  Each  convent  was  a  society 
€C  members  equal  in  every  thing  but  the  official  rank  needful  for 
gOfvemment,  and  the  marks  of  deep  respect  due  to  age,  according 
to  which  they  addressed  one  another  as  ''father"  (nonnus)  or 
"*  brother  "  (frcUer)  ;^  never  by  their  individual  names,  for  person- 
aUty  was  as  far  as  possible  merged  in  the  community.  The  monks 
ohose  their  Abbot  (whom  they  addressed  as  DomntMy  "  lord  *'),  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  ;  and  Benedict  is  equally 
caiefiil  to  impress  on  the  Abbot  a  sense  of  his  responsibility  and 
moderation  in  using  his  authority,  and  on  the  monks  the  duty  of 
ttitire  and  cheerful  obedience  to  their  Abbot,  as  standing  to  tbcm 
in  the  place  of  Christ.  The  Prior  or  Provost  (prcepositics)^  who 
linked  next  to  the  Abbot,  was  to  be  chosen  by  him,  in  order  to 
>Bcnre  his  complete  submission  ;'  indeed,  Benedict  was  so  jealous 
of  any  rivalry  to  the  Abbot's  authority  that  he  preferred  that  the 
Abbot  should  be  assisted  by  elders  or  Deans  (decani),^     In  nil 

'  From  the  contraction  of  this  word  in  the  Romance  languages  came  fra 
ndfrire,  and  in  English, /rer«  and/rtar. 

'  In  many  monasteries  the  praspositus  was  chosen  by  the  bishop,  and 
WIS  n>t  to  assume  an  air  of  independence  towards  the  abbot. 

■  lie  word  decdrma  (from  decern)  signified  originally  "  one  set  over  ten 
penons  "  (as  in  the  army) ;  and  so  in  Greek  we  have  ^^Kovia  (from  SckcCs) 
"a  decoiy,"  but  Z^Koaf6s  is  only  ecclesiastical  Greek.  (The  Student  should 
obwrve  the  complete  etymological  difference  of  dean  and  deacon.)  In  the 
Chnrch  it  was  used  for  various  offices ;  and  first  of  an  inferior  order,  such 
u  a  member  of  the  guild  of  the  copiatcB  (see  Chap.  XII.  §  7).  The  decmus 
monagHcus  was  the  assistant  of  the  abbot  in  superintending  the  younger 
brethren,  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  community,  and  looking  after  the 
daily  movements  and  service  of  the  convent.  It  is  not  till  the  ninth  century 
that  we  find  the  title  of  Dean  used  in  the  two  higher  senses ; — (1)  For  a 
presbyter  appointed  as  the  bishop's  deputy  over  a  part  of  the  diocese 
[docantaX  who  was  formerly  called  archipresbyter,  and  had  succeeded  to 
lome  of  the  functions  of  the  chorepiscopi — (2)  For  the  chief  officer  of  a 
»thedral  (decanus  ecclesus  cathedralis).  For  further  detaWs,  s^<i  \Xv^  Dvct* 
fGMsti.tn  AtUigg.,  Art.  Djscanus, 
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ordinary  matters  his  councils  were  to  be  shared  with  the  elder 
monks ;  but  he  was  bound  to  bring  subjects  of  greater  importance 
before  the  whole  brotherhood. 

The  continuous  life  of  each  society,  and  the  vigour  of  the  whde 
system,  were  greatly  promoted  by  the  rule  which  allowed  parenti 
to  dedicate  their  children  to  the  monastic  life  ;^  and  such  dedicatioB 
appears,  in  earlier  times,  to  have  been  held  as  binding  equally  witk 
the  voluntary  choice  of  mature  i^e.  But  in  the  latter  case,  no 
monastic  devotee  was  permitted  to  become  a  full  member  of  the 
community  till  after  a  year's  probation,"  during  which  the  novice 
had  the  rule  thrice  read  over  to  him,  and  was  questioned  as  to  his 
resolution  to  keep  it.  If  he  repented  his  choice,  he  was  free  to  leafe 
the  cloister ;  if  he  resolved  to  become  a  professed  monk,  at  the  end 
of  his  novitiate,  after  an  examination  by  the  abbot  and  the  brethien, 
he  made  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  saints,  whose  relics  were  preserved 
in  the  cloister,  to  witness  his  vows,  a  copy  of  which,  subscribed  by 
his  hand,  he  laid  upon  the  altar,  thus  cutting  himself  off  from  the 
world  for  ever.* 

*  Such  children,  who  were  generally  of  noble  families,  were  called  oofcA 
(^Regnl,  Benedict,  cap.  59).  Their  position  is  admirably  described  tt 
Bede's  brief  account  of  his  own  life,  from  the  age  of  7  to  59,  in  the  twin 
monastery  of  Peter  and  Paul,  at  Wearmouth  and  Jarrow  (Hist,  Ecd.  V« 
24) : — "  Qui  natus  in  territorio  ejusdem  monasterii,  cum  essem  annorum 
septem,  cura  propinqvorum  datus  sum  cducandus  reverentissimo  abbati 
Benedict©  [Benedict  Biscop],  ac  deinde  Ceolfrido ;  cunctumqtte  ex  eo  tempn 
vitce  in  ejusdem  monaster ii  habitatione peragenSj  omnem  meditandis  Scriptnrn 
operam  dedi :  atque  inter  observantiam  disciplinee  regularis  et  quolidkifuaii 
cantandi  in  ecclesia  curam,  semper  aut  discere,  aut  docere,  aut  icr9)er* 
dulce  habui."  It  is  noteworthy  that  he  makes  no  mention  of  any  act  m 
profession,  though  he  goes  on  to  state  the  ages  at  which  he  was  ordtined 
deacon  and  presbyter  (in  his  19th  and  30th  years) ;  nor  is  mcmuai  Wc 
specified  among  his  occupations,  unless  it  be  included  in  his  "  observance  ot 
the  discipline  of  the  rule  "  (of  St.  Benedict).  On  the  validity  of  the 
parental  dedication  of  children  there  seems  to  have  been  a  considerable 
difference  of  opinion.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  decree  binding  the  Bomw 
Catholic  Church ;  but  the  Council  of  Toledo  (a.d.  527)  laid  down  the  rale 
"  Monachum  aut  professio,  aut  paterna  devotio  facit,"  and  the  Council  of 
Worms  (a.d.  868)  expressly  declares  it  unlawful  for  such  oblati  to  return 
to  the  world.  These  decisions,  however,  are  overruled  by  a  decree  of  Popj 
Celestine  III.  (1191-1198),  that  the  profession  of  children  is  not  to  be  held 
valid  unless  ratified  when  they  come  to  years  of  discretion  ;  and  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  maintains  the  same  rule  with  his  unrivalled  power  of  argnffl^'^t 
{Summa  TheologicBy  II*.  II.*«  Quaest.  189,  art.  5). 

'  The  novitiate  was  afterwards  extended  to  three  years. 

•  *'  Monks  were,  however,  sometimes  allowed  to  forsake  their  profesrion* 
for  it  is  ordered  that  their  secular  clothes  should  be  kept,  in  order  that  if 
any  one,  *  suadente  diahdo*  should  wish  to  withdraw  (*  quod  absit '),  he  may 
be  stripped  of  the  monastic  dress,  and  turned  out  in  hig  own  (c  58).    Hi« 
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By  the  first  article  of  that  threefold  pledge,  the  tow  of  atead/asi' 
n  (siabiliku)^  Benedict  added  to  the  mouostic  system  the  irrevoc- 
le  bond  of  perpetual  adherence  to  the  order.  The  second  vow, 
oomplete  rtfamuUion  of  life  (convenio  morum),  in  the  sense  of 
setidsm,  involved  especially  the  obligation  of  voluntary  poverty 
d  chastity.  The  Benedictine  rule  abolished  all  exceptions  to  the 
le  of  monastic  celibacy.  The  novice,  on  making  his  profession, 
.VB  up  all  his  property  to  the  monastery,  in  which  the  community 
goods  was  the  strict  law.  Frequent  search  was  made  for  any 
nperty  secreted  by  individuals:  presents  might  not  bo  received, 
ran  from  the  nearest  relations,  without  the  abbot's  permission,  and 
t  WBB  free  to  enforce  the  lesson  of  selfrdcnial  by  transferring  a 
rasent  meant  for  one  monk  to  another.  The  produce  of  their 
kbooTy  beyond  what  was  required  for  the  use  of  the  convent,  was 

0  be  sold  below  its  value  (to  prove  the  absence  of  covetousness  for 
;unX  and  the  proceeds  carried  into  the  common  treasury.  The 
bird  vow  of  obedience  to  the  abbot,  as  representing  Gtxl  and  Christ 
[(MurUia  coram  Deo  et  Sanctis  e^'us),  was  designed  to  make  the 
vfade  community  one  in  will  and  action,  as  it  was  one  in  posses- 
BOOS  and  social  life.  This  obedience  was  the  cardinal  virtue  of  a 
awDk ;  and  the  abbot  was  bound  to  set  the.  first  example  of  it  by 
!ri«  complete  conformity  to' the  rules  of  the  order. 

He  Benedictine  mode  of  life  was  of  thoroughly  ascetic  simplicity, 
wt  without  the  extreme  severity  of  the  Oriental  anchorets.  Not  to 
Nmish  and  destroy  the  body,  as  in  itself  an  evil  part  of  our  nature, 
nt  to  keep  it  in  subjection,  supporting  it  only  with  things  absolutely 
leoessary  to  maintain  it  as  the  instrument  of  labour  and  devotion ; 
och  were  the  founder's  principles,  carried  out  in  details  on  which  it 

1  needless  to  dwelL  The  diet  consisted  of  bread  and  cooked  pul- 
imiaria,^  a  term  usually  including  grain  and  vegetables,  but  ex- 
mded  by  somo  authorities  to  eggs,  fish,  and  even  fowl ;  but  the 
esh  of  beasts  was  only  allowed  to  the  weak  and  sick,  whose  careful 
■eatment  is  specially  enjoined.  The  daily  allowance  included  half 
flagon  (hemina)  of  wine ;  from  which,  however,  Benedict  advised 
bstinence,  if  it  could  be  practised  without  injury  to  health.  On 
le  two  fast  days  in  every  week,  and  during  the  whole  winter  half- 
aar,  one  daily  meal  was  to  suffice.  The  rules  for  the  monastic 
xmpations  show  the  Benedictine  system  in  its  most  healthful 

stition  or  vow  was  to  be  preserved  as  a  witness  against  him,  in  order, 
sooxding  to  the  Comment  (Patrolog.  Ixvi.  838),  that  the  abbot  might  &till 
ave  the  power  of  reclaiming  him." — Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  576. 
^  This  word  signifies,  like  the  Greek  d^l/doyioy,  anything  eaten  as  a  relish 
ith  bread  or  without  it. 
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character.    Of  course  religious  exercises  had  the  highest  place,  hut 
Benedict  set  his  face  against  idleness  indulged  on  the  plea  of 
devotion.    *^  Idleness  is  the  enemy  of  the  soul ;  and  therefore  the 
brethren  ought  to  employ  themselves  at  certain  times  in  the  work  of 
the  hands,  and  again  at  certain  hours  in  divine  reading.**  ^    Accord- 
ingly equal  portions  of  each  week-day  (seven  hours  respectively)  are 
allotted  to  prayer,  singing  of  psalms  and  meditation,  and  to  manual 
labour  indoors  or  in  the  fields,  or  else  to  the  teaching  of  the  children 
placed  by  their  parents  in  the  cloister.   This  educational  work  became^ 
with  those  specially  qualified  for  it,  more  and  more  a  substitute  for 
manual  labour,  and  led  on  to  the  literary  importance  of  the  Bene- 
dictine societies.    The  abbot  was  to  appoint  each  brother  his  special 
work;  but  as  a  check  on   vanity  and  self-glorying,  if  any  one 
showed  a  disposition  to  pride  himself  on  his  skill  in  any  art^  that 
was  the  very  work  which  he  must  be  forbidden  to  practise.  LabouB 
of  love  are  especially  commended. 

The  monks  performed  the  domestic  work  of  the  convent^  whidi 
was,  if  possible,  to  be  so  constructed  to  contain  all  needful  applianoefl^ 
as  water,  mill,  garden,  bakehouse,  so  that  it  might  be  unnecessaiy 
for  the  monks  to  wander  out  of  doors,  **  because  this  is  not  at  all 
profitable  to  their  souls,"  *  l^one  were  to  go  out  of  the  convent 
without  leave,  nor  must  those  sent  out  on  business  relate  thdr 
adventures,  lest  they  should  distract  the  brethren.  Conversation 
was  to  be  sparingly  indulged  in  at  any  time ;  and  silence  iras 
enjoined  at  meals,  during  which' some  edifying  book  was  read  akmd, 
and  also  in  the  dormitories,  each  of  which  was  under  the  care  of  a  dean. 
The  deans  exercised  a  close  supervision  over  the  observance  of  ibe 
monastic  rules,  which  were  enforced  by  strict  discipline,  admonition, 
penance,  and  punishments  of  graduated  severity,  including  corponl 
chastisement,  which  had  already  been  directed  by  the  rules  rf 
St.  Pachomius  and  Cassian.  The  last  penalty  was  expulsion  from 
the  monastery ;  but  a  penitent  might  be  received  back,  even  to  the 
third  time. 

*  Cap.  48.  **  The  horcB  canonicce  are  the  NociurncB  tngHuB,  JfatuiiM, 
Prima,  Tertia,  Sexta,  Nona^  Vespera,  and  Completoriitm,  and  are  takei 
(cap.  16)  from  a  literal  interpretation  of  Psalm  cxix.  164.  Seven  timet  a 
day  do  I  praise  thee  ;  and  ver.  62,  At  midnight  I  will  rise  to  give  thanks  vnto 
thee.  The  Psalter  was  the  liturgy  and  hymn-book  of  the  convent,  and  wis 
so  divided  among  the  services  of  the  day,  that  the  whole  of  it  should  be 
chanted  once  a  week.*' — Schaff,  vol.  ii.  p.  223.  In  addition  to  these  fii«^ 
times  of  prayer,  some  hours  were  devoted,  especially  on  Sundays,  to  the 
reading  and  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  books  of  divinity,  among  which 
Benedict  especially  recommends  the  Colloquies  of  Cassian. 

«  Cap.  66. 
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kVliile  themselves  secluded  from  the  world  without,  the 
nka  are  enjoined  to  the  hospitable  cntcrtaiunicnt  of  strangers, 
edally  the  poor,  ''because  in  them  Christ  is  more  csixKiially 
aved."  . 

I  7.  Such  are  the  outlines  of  that  famous  Rule  which,  devised  by 
B  eameBt  mind  with  the  simple  object  of  reforming,  within  its  own 
bere  of  action,  the  abuses  that  had  overgrown  the  conventual  lire, 
taldiflihed  it  on  new  and  lasting  foundations,  in  a  form  which 
eedily  absorbed  the  whole  monasticism  of  the  West.  For  while  it 
u  the  sole  model  of  new  foundations,  it  was  so  generally  adopted 
I  the  West  that,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great,  it  was  a 
HBBtioii  if  there  were  any  monks  who  were  not  Benedictines.  But 
i  does  not  appear  that  Benedict  himself  foresaw  "  the  vast  historical 
npartanoe  which  this  Rule,  designed  simply  for  the  cloister  of 
iionte  Cassino,  was  destined  to  attain.  He  probably  never  aspired 
Myood  the  regeneration  and  salvation  of  his  own  soul,  and  4;hat  of 
^  brother  monks ;  and  all  the  talk  of  later  Catholic  historians 
ibont  his  far-reaching  plans  of  a  political  and  social  regeneration  of 
Bmope,  and  the  preservation  and  promotion  of  literature  and  art. 
Bud  DO  support  whatever  in  his  life  or  in  his  rule.  But  he  humbly 
piloted  a  seed,  which  Providence  blessed  a  hundredfold.  By  his 
nle  he  became,  without  his  own  will  or  knowledge,  the  founder  of 
ID  Older  which,  until  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  Dominicans  and 
ftanriscans  pressed  it  partially  into  the  background,  spread  with 
^t  lapdity  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  maintained  a  clear  supre- 
iiM^,  formed  the  model  for  all  other  monastic  orders,  and  gave 
be  Catholic  Church  an  imposing  array  of  missionaries,  authors, 
rtiBts,  bishops,  archbishops,  cardinals,  and  popes,  as  Gregory  the 
lieat  and  Gregory  VII.  In  less  than  a  century  after  the  death  of 
toedicfc,  the  conquests  of  the  barbarians  in  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Spain, 
ere  reconquered  for  civilization,  and  the  vast  territories  of  Britain, 
ermany,  and  Scandinavia  incorporated  into  Christendom,  or  opened 
r  missionary  labour ;  and  in  this  progress  the  monastic  institution, 
tgulated  and  oi^anized  by  Benedict's  rule,  bears  an  honourable 
lare."^  This  capacity  for  imiversal  action  was  in  fact  promoted 
f  the  limited  scope  of  the  original  institution,  better  than  if  it 
ad  aimed  at  the  organized  unity  of  later  monastic  orders.  '*  Its 
unifications  were  multiplied  under  a  variety  of  names  ;  and, 
lihongh  precluded  by  their  vow  of  obedience  from  altering  their 
ilCy  the  later  Benedictines  were  able,  by  means  of  a  distinction 
etween  the  essential  and  accidental  jiarts  of  it,  to  find  pretexts 

»  Schaflf,  Tol.  i.  p.  224. 
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for  departure  in  many  respects  from  the  rigour  of  the  original 
constitution."  * 

It  was  certainly  no  part  of  Benedict's  plan  to  establish  a  great 
united  order  governed  from  a  common  centre ;  and  Monte  Cassino^ 
while  the  source  of  the  order,  was  in  no  such  sense  as  this  its  head. 
Each  monastery  was  originally  completely  independent,  and  the 
formation  of  congregations  of  monasteries   was  a  oomparativeif 
modern  idea.    It  is  only  about  200  years  since  the  union  of  the 
Cassinese  congregation  was  designed  and  effected  by  the  superiiff  of 
Justina's  monastery  at  Padua.    We  are  informed  that  at  one  time 
there  were  more  than  150  independent  congregations  in  the  Bene- 
dictine Order,  without  counting  the  monasteries  that  remained 
singly  independent ;  each,  however,  being  subject  to  the  visitation 
of  its  own  bishop,  and  all  to  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See.    At  the 
present  time  the  order  consists  of  a  number  of  independent  and 
autonomous  congregations,  different  from  each  other  in  almost  every 
thing,  except,  of  course,  the  essential  vows  and  the  common  name 
of  Benedictines.    Those,  for  instance,  in  Protestant  and  other  statei 
not  Eoman  Catholic,  and  in  heathen  lands,  are  chiefly  missionaiy 
bodies,  a  thing  quite  distinct  from  the  contemplative  societies  of 
which  Monte  Cassino  became  the  type. 

A  few  words  remain  due  to  the  changing  fortunes  of  the  origiDal 
establishment  at  Monte  Cassino.  The  monastery  had  stood  but  half 
a  century,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Lombards  (583),  u 
Benedict  is  said  to  have  foretold.  It  was  rebuilt  in  731,  destroyed 
again  by  the  Saracens  in  857,  and  restored  about  950.  After 
recovering  from  many  further  calamities,  and  being  enriched  by 
the  gifts  of  princes,  nobles,  and  devotees,  it  was  completely  re-edified 
in  1649,  and  was  consecrated  for  the  third  time  by  Pope  Bene- 
dict XIII.  in  1727.  At  the  height  of  its  power,  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  the  convent  had  several  hundreds  of 
monks  and  an  income  of  half  a  million  ducats ;  its  abbot  was  the 
first  baron  of  the  Neapolitan  Kingdom,  and  lord  of  400  towns  and 
villages.  It  had  suffered  repeated  spoliations  of  its  wealth,  and  its 
inmates  had  dwindled  to  a  very  few,  when  the  great  revolution  of 
1860  led  to  the  general  extinction  of  the  Italian  monasteries.  Bot 
the  venerable  foundation  of  St.  Benedict  was  specially  exempted 
from  the  d^ee  of  suppression,  out  of  respect  for  its  historic  dignity; 
and  the  edifice  was  preserved  to  the  order,  on  account,  both  of  iti 
magnificence  and  the  impossibility  of  converting  it  to  any  other 
use — reasons  which  may  be  differently  regarded  as  aosthetio,  or 

1  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  579. 
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sr  paradoxioBL  The  number  of  monks  was  limited  (wo 
o  flixy  and,  with  a  few  who  have  found  an  unmolested 
ihe  wild  region  where  it  stands,  there  are  now  probably 
a  dozen,  supported  by  a  very  scanty  revenue.^ 
me  was  requked  to  develop  afresh  those  evils  inherent  in 
uwal  system  of  monastic  devotedness,  whicli  are  inde- 
f  any  special  doctrines,  and  which  no  reformed,  rule  could 
sliut  out.  But  in  one  respect  the  system  hod  a  most 
affect  on  the  Church  and  world  without  the  cloister.  Just 
rtion  to  the  higher  profession  and  greater  strictness  of 
aanctity  and  self-denial,  secular  Christians  became  content 
wer  standard  of  piety  and  even  of  morality.  This  tendency 
itly  exposed  and  resisted  by  Chrysostom,  who,  in  the  very 
mding  the  monastic  life,  urges  *^  that  all  men  ought  to  rise 
me  height,  and  that  which  ruins  the  whole  world  is  that 
Qe  a  greater  strictness  to  be  necessary  for  the  monk  alone, 
sthers  may  lead  careless  lives."'  Other  causes  concurred  to 
vn  the  standard  of  practical  Christianity ; — the  transition 
personal  choice  of  a  persecuted  faith  to  the  following  of  a 
vhich  had  become  prevalent  and  favoured; — its  outward 
by  numbers  who  had  but  little  understood  it,  and  whose 
id  morals  had  been  formed  by  heathenism; — and  even 
inal  controversies  of  the  age,  which,  while  occupying  the 
with  special  and  minute  questions,  obscured  the  general 
of  Christian  truth,  and  placed  orthodox  profession  above 
practice.  The  daily  religion  of  many  subsided  into  a 
performance  of  outward  duties,  in  no  way  different  from 
f  decorous  heathens ;  while  the  sense  of  sin  had  already 
seek  satisfaction  in  acts  of  bounty  to  the  Church.  Such 
px)wing  spirit  of  worldliness  that,  as  Augustine  says,  "  an 
Christian  who  professed  any  seriousness  in  spiritual  things 
luch  to  endure  from  the  mockery  of  his  brethren  as  a 
0  Christianity  endured  from  the  mockery  of  the  heathen.'* ' 
jowth  of  worldliness  was  one  of  several  causes  which 

'e  indebted  for  information  as  to  the  present  state  of  Monte  Cas- 
riend,  an  English  Benedictine,  who  has  lived  in  the  monastery. 

certain  whether  the  monks  are  supported  by  a  remnant  of  its 
ivennes  (though  it  is  more  probable  that  these  have  all  been 

or  by  a  grant  from  the  Italian  government,  like  the  allowance 
.ay  to  the  monks  who  have  been  expelled  from  their  cloisters 
t  changes  are,  of  course,  not  included  in  the  full  *  History  of  the 
',•  by  Dom  Luigi  Tosti.     3  vols.     Naples,  1842. 
Tppugnatores  Vit  Monast.  3 ;  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  344. 
Ennar,  in  Ps.  xlviii.  and  xc. ;  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  366. 
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affected  the  forms  of  Christian  Worship.    The  position  of  worldly 
dignity,  to  which  the  Church  and  her  ministers  were  raised  by  coa- 
nection  with  the  State,  combined  with  the  new  possession  of  wealUi 
to  furnish  both  the  temptation  and  means  for  the  gratification  of  taste, 
and  luxury;  while  the  growing  exaltation  of  the  clerical  ofBceandof 
the  mysterious  efBcacy  of  Christian  ordinances  called  for  gloiificatioa 
in  the  emblems  and  ceremonies  that  expressed  their  sanctity.    Tbe; 
aesthetic  passion  deeply  seated  in  human  nature  asked  more  or  Xm- 
modestly  for  satisfaction.    The  splendour  of  civil  life  in  the  lata 
times  of  imperial  Rome,  and  under  the  new  Oriental  Empire,  set  an. 
example,  for  following  which  the  plea  was  ready,  that  the  house  of 
God  should  not  be  more  sordidly  furnished  and  senred  than  tbe 
palaces  of  princes,  or  even  the  dwellings  of  common  men.    The  cosily 
fabric  and  spendid  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish  temple  were  made 
precedents  for  the  Christian  Church.    "  St.  Jerome  complains  of  the 
magnificence  which  was  lavished  on  churches — their  marble  walls 
and  pillars,  their  gilded  ceilings,  their  jewelled  altars,  whidi  he 
contrasts  with  the  neglect  of  all  care  in  the  choice  of  fit  persons  for 
the  ministry ;  and  he  scornfully  reprobates  the  arguments  wbkh 
would  defend  their  richness  of  furniture  and  decorations  in  Christian 
churches  by  analogies  derived  from  the  Jewish  system."  * 

Ceremonial  usages  that  had  grown  up  insensibly,  and  some  oL 
which  were  only  defensible  as  being  freely  chosen  and  subject  to 
equally  free  amendment,  were  imposed  on  the  clergy  and  (heir 
congregations  by  fixed  rules ;  and  Augustine  complains  ''  that  they 
were  grown  to  such  a  number,  that  the  estate  of  Christian  people 
was  in  worse  case  concerning  that  matter  than  were  the  Jews,"' 
foi-asmuch  as  the  Jewish  ceremonies  were  imposed  by  a  Divine  law, 
but  these  by  human  authority. 

Moreover  the  rulers  of  the  Church  had  begun  the  policy  of  re- 
commending her  service  to  imperfect  converts  by  the  emulation  and 
even  imitation  of  heathen  ceremonies,  such  as  lustrations,  incense, 
and  the  lamps  lighted  in  full  day,  with  the  use  of  which  Lactantios 
had  lately  taunted  the  heathen,  "as  if  their  God  lived  in  darkness."' 
The  like  taunts  were  now  retorted  upon  the  Catholic  Christians  by 
the  Manichean  Faustus : — "  The  sacrifices  of  the  heathen  you  have 
turned  into  love  feasts ;  their  idols  into  martyrs,  whom  you  worship 
with  similar  devotion ;  you  propitiate  the  shades  of  the  dead  with 
wine  and  dainties ;  the  solemn  days  of  the  Gentiles  you  keep  with 

^  Hieron.  Epist,  lii.  10 ;  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  355. 

*  Epist.  Iv.  19,  quoted  in  the  Preface  to  our  Book  of  Common  Pmyer. 

•  Lactant.  Dio,  Inst,  vi.  2.    "  Accendunt  lamina  [Deo]  quasi  in  tenebria 
agenti.** 
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a,  as  the  Kalends  and  the  Solstices ;  and  certain  it  iH  that  you 
3  changed  nothing  from  their  manner  of  life."  ^  As  an  indiscri- 
ating  chaige,  this  was  grossly  unfair,  but  it  was  t(X>  true  a 
ription  of  much  that  now  abusud  the  name  of  Christ. 

0.  The  full  toleration  of  Christianity,  followed  directly  by  its 
pCion  as  the  religion  of  the  State,  plac^sd  its  public  worship  on  a 
r  footing.  Some  heathen  temples  were  turned  into  churches ; 
;  Iheir  dark  and  comparatively  small  "cells" — the  mere  central 
ine  of  the  Deity  amidst  the  courts  where  the  people  assembled 

His  oeremonial  worship— were  ill-adapted  to  a  service  of  prayer, 
liaOy  and  preaching,  in  full  hearing  and  sight  of  a  congregation. 
better  type  was  found  in  the  Roman  edifices  used  for  the  law- 
mta  and  as  places  of  public  resort  for  business,  and  called  Basilicce^ 
te  fijnn  of  which  had  already  been  imitated  in  churches  built 
iCore  the  State  establishment  of  Christianity.^  Many  of  the 
■nlica  were  granted  by  Constantine  for  use  of  Christian  churches ; 
od  the  same  model  was  generally  adopted,  at  least  for  the  larger 
nd  more  splendid  of  the  new  churches,  together  with  the  name 
luJUoti^  as  happily  suited  to  the  earthly  court  of  the  King  of  Kings.' 

*  Ap.  Angtutin.  c.  Faust,  zz.  4 ;  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  355.  The  graphic 
zpomre  of  such  features  in  the  Church  of  Rome  by  Conycrs  Middleton 
&Uerfr<m  Borne)  is  confinned  by  the  more  orthodox  testimony  of  Pro- 
Mwr  Blunt  (  Vestiges  of  Ancient  Manners  and  Customs  in  Italy  and  Sicily, 
«^  1823). 

*  This  appears  from  the  notices  of  churches  and  their  arrangements  by 
ertallian,  Cyprian,  and  other  writers  of  the 
lird  century.  The  only  existing  basilican 
lurch  for  which  such  antiquity  is  claimed  is 
le  in  AlVica,  that  of  St.  lieparatus,  near  Or- 
uifyiUe  (the  ancient  Castellum  Tingitanum) 

Algeria :  but  the  inscribed  date  of  252,  be- 
Bging  to  its  oldest  part,  probably  refers  to  a 
nd  flsra,  and  signifies  a.d.  325,  and  the  second 
m  was  added  about  403,  to  receive  the  body 
the  saint. 

'  The  Greeks  called  the  basilican  form  of 
arch  dronUoal,  The  name  Basilica  (sc.  aides, 
lOfporticus)  was  evidently  borrowed  (doubtless 
th  the  original  type  of  the  building,  though 
e  later  type  was  purely  Roman),  from  the 
"eek  ar(A  fiauriKiicTi,  the  portico  under  which 
e  King  sat  to  judge  his  people,  but  most 
rectly  from  Athens,  where  the  second  Archon, 
bo  was  chief  justice  of  the  republic,  retained 
e  title  of  King  (^fia(ri\t6s),  and  his  court 
IS  called  the  irroh  fiaai\tios.  The  application  of  the  name  to  basilican 
trclies  seems  to  have  prevailed  but  gradually,  as  a  topographical 
riter  of  Constantine's  age  describes  the  emperor's  new  basilica  of  the 

a  en,  2  E 
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§  10.  The  Eoman  Basilica,  in  its  ultimate  form,  was  a 
oblong  hall,  generally  divided  into  a  middle  nave^  and  side  aisleif 
by  a  row  of  pillai-s  on  each  side,  which  supported  the  roof.  Some- 
times the  pillars  wei*e  wanting,  and  the  hall  was  without  aisles;* 
while  some  basilicae  had  two  rows  of  columns  on  each  side,  fonniiig 
double  aisles.*  In  some  (as  that  of  Trajan),  galleries  were  Hup* 
ported  on  square  pilasters  or  piers  behind  the  principal  coltumu. 
A  portion  of  the  nave,  at  its  upper  end,  was  divided  from  the  lest^ 
generally  with  its  floor  somewhat  raised,  and  set  apart  for  penoofl 
in  attendance  on  the  court,°  which  sat  in  a  semicircular  recess 
with  a  vaulted  roof,  added  beyond  the  upper  end  of  the  rectaDgular 
area,  and  called  the  hemicyclium  or  apse,'  the  praetor's  curule  chair 

Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  as  '^  basilicaf  id  est,  dominicum "  (the  Laiii 
equivalent  of  the  usual  Greek  term,  Kupicucoy,  "  church  *'). 

Besides  the  happy  coincidence  in  meaning,  founded  on  the  highest  sense 
of  K^pios  and  $a(ri\t{ts,  it  is  possible  that  the  courtly  forms  prevailing  nndff 
Constantino  may  have  recommended  the  retention  of  the  name  in  the  more 
earthly  sense  of  **the  king's  church  "  (like  our  "  chapel-royal  **).  Wh«n,for 
instance,  Eusebius  speaks  of  the  church  built  by  Constantino  at  Jerusalem 
as  6  $affi\€os  vn&Sy  and  calls  the  name  ficurlKtios  oIkos,  if  the  latter  phrase' 
implies  the  higher  sense,  the  former  suggests  the  lower.  On  the  whole 
subject,  see  the  articles  Basilica  and  Church,  in  the  Diet,  of  Gre^  and 
Moman  Antiqq.y  and  the  Diet,  of  Christian  Antiqq.y  and  Fergusson's  Siskrf 
of  Architecture, 

^  This  ^^  middle  portico  "  (media  porticus)  as  it  was  called  originally  when 
the  whole  building  was  a  colonnade  open  at  the  sides  (like  some  of  otir 
markets  and  exchanges),  also  called  gremium  (the  ^  bosom  "  or  **  body  "of 
the  building),  obtained  the  fanciful  name  of  yavs,  naviSf  '^  a  ship,"  S]^ 
rently  from  its  high  and  narrow  proportions.  Some  derive  it  from  the 
va6s  (cello),  of  a  Greek  temple,  that  is,  the  central  enclosure  within  tite 
portico  or  colonnades.  Probably  both  pa6s  and  vavs  have  a  root  (xounoi 
with  that  of  the  verb  va/o>,  dwell. 

*  AlcBf  "  wings,"  called  by  the  Greeks  iurffaH  <rroal,  "  double  porticoes." 
It  is  convenient  to  remember  that  the  terms  nave  and  aiele  are  often  used 
loosely;  thus  the  nave  is  called  the  middle  aisle,  and  German  writers 
describe  the  nave  and  aisles  as  a  dreischiffige  Kirche,  ^'a  three-shipped  (tripl0- 
naved)  church  ;"  not  to  speak  of  the  degradation  of  '^  aisle  "  into  a  passage 
to  boxes  or  pens,  called  *'  pews."  '  As  in  the  basilica  at  Treves. 

*  This  construction,  seen  in  the  splendid  basilica  of  Trajan  (p.  410)^  was 
followed  in  the  churches  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at  Rome.  (See  the 
Illustration  to  Chapter  XI.  p.  265,  and  that  below,  p.  422.) 

'  In  the  older  basiliccB,  and  the  smaller  ones  of  later  times,  which  were 
devoted  exclusively  to  judicial  use,  this  portion,  called  bema  (fiiitta)  aad 
tribunal,  was  set  apart  for  the  court  itself;  and,  in  like  manner,  in  those 
basilican  churches  which  had  no  apse,  it  formed  both  the  choir  and  the 
sanctuary.  An  intermediate  form  was  that  in  which  an  apse  was 
constructed  within  the  rectangular  area. 

*  Apsis  (it^/s),  a  Greek  word,  signifying,  first,  a  fastening  or  Undi^j 
together,  specially  the  hoop  or  felloe  of  a  wheel,  and  hence  generally  a  drck, 
arch,  or  vault. 
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ing  in  the  centre,  behind  the  altar  where  incense  was  burnt 
EithB  taken,  and  the  nmnerous  judices  ^  sitting  on  a  beach  which 
ound  the  walls.  At  the  other  end  was  a  vestibule  (np6vaos\ 
:  Tailed  off  within  the  hall,  or  forming  a  porch  or  gmnd  portico 
8  oater  front    In  the  grand  example  of  Trajan's  basilica,  the 


BuilicaofTn^an. 

inoe  was  in  one  of  the  long-sides,  which  was  faced  with  three 
jooes,  and  there  was  an  apsidal  tribune  at  each  end. 
lis  description  of  the  Koman  basilica  will  show  how  readily 
a  building  could  be  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  Church,  especially ' 
that  its  ceremonial  was  elaborated  and  its  clergy  exalted  above 
laity.  Edifices  still  existing,  from  the  time  of  Constantino 
iwards,'  together  with  the  descriptions  and  allusions  of  ecclesi- 
il  writers,  enable  us  to  construct  in  imagination  such  a  build- 
n  a  complete  state,  with  its  fittings  and  decorations.  A 
ican  church  of  the  first  class  in  Home,  Constantinople,  or  one 
s  larger  cities  of  the  Eoman  Empire,  may  be  thus  described. 
stately  gateway  gave  admittance  to  a  large  court  (atrium) 
tunded  by  eovered  colonnades,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a 
ain  or  a  vase  (ca7itharus)  containing  water,  so  that  ablutions 
t  be  performed  before  the  church  was  entered.  On  one  side  of 
itrium,  and  entered  from  it,  was  the  baptistery .^    The  basilica 

• 

fudges  "whose  office  rather  resembled  our  jurymen ;  but  either  transla- 

would  mislead. 

leveral  of  these  are  fally  described  iu  the  Diet,  of  Christian  Antiqq.,  Art. 

bCH,  to  which  the  following  description  is  largely  indebted. 

he  cathedral  of  Parenzo  in  Istria,  built  circ.  A.D.  542,  is  too  interesting 

passed  over,  particularly  as  it  has  undergone  extremely  little  altera- 

and  retains  the  atrium  before  the  front,  and  the  baptistery  opening 

2  E  2 
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itself  was  usually,  when  the  circums lances  of  the  site  permitted, 
placed  on  the  western  side  of  the  atrium,  so  that  the  rising  sun 
shone  on  its  front.^  This  front  was  pierced  by  three  or  five  doo^ 
ways  according  to  the  number  of  the  aisles,  and  in  that  p^t  which 
rose  above  the  colonnade  of  the  atrium,  windows  of  immense  WB 
admitted  light  to  the  interior.  The  wall  between  and  above  these 
windows  was  covered  sometimes,  in  parts,  with  mosaic  of  glass  in 
gold  and  colour,  but  usually  with  plates  of  richly  coloured  marbles 
and  porphyries  arranged  so  as  to  form  patterns ;  but  painted  stnooo 
sometimes  formed  a  cheap  substitute.  The  doors  were  of  bronze^ 
adorned  with  sculptures  in  relief,  and  frequently  gilt,  or  of  wood, 
often  richly  inlaid  or  carved.  Within  the  doorways  were  hung 
curtains  of  the  richest  stuff,  generally  purple  or  scarlet,  embroidered 
with  gold,  to  exclude  the  heat  of  summer  or  the  cold  of  winter 
while  the  doors  stood  open.  The  space  just  within  the  doors,  often 
enclosed  as  an  inner  vestibule,^  was,  like  the  atrium^  open  to  all 
comers,  and  was  also  the  station  of  penitents. 

from  the  atrium  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  church — the  baptistery,  1Ulfo^ 
tunately,  in  a  semi-ruinous  state.  Here,  it  will  be  seen,  the  aisles  hxn 
apsidal  ends  internally,  but  the  wall  is  flat  externally.  The  apse  is  of 
peculiar  interest,  retaining  the  cathedra  for  the  bishop  and  the  bench  for 
the  clergy,  in  apparently  an  unaltered  state,  while  the  wall  behind,  to 
about  one  half  of  its  height,  is  covered  with  an  extremely  rich  and  tastefol 
decoration  in  ^'  opus  sectile,'*  the  patterns  being  composed  of  pieces  of  tbo 


Cathedral  of  Farenzo. 

richest  marbles,  lapis  lazuli,  and  mother-of-pearl.  Above  the  cathedra  n 
a  cross  standing  oh  a  globe,  and  figures  of  dolphins,  tridents,  comiicoi»tf) 
and  burning  candles  are  sparingly  introduced  among  the  patterns  of  ardii- 
tectural  character.  On  the  west  front,  and  on  the  east  end  above  the  apM, 
are  remains  of  fresco  paintings  of  an  early  date.  In  this  church,  althongh 
basilican  in  plan,  the  capitals  are  Byzantine  in  character. 

*  This  was  the  direct  opposite  to  the  later  system  of  "  Orientation,**  f<ff 
the  "  sanctuary  "  was  at  the  icest  end  of  the  church.  But  no  rigid  nil« 
was  observed  as  to  its  fronting  to  any  point  of  the  compass. 

*  In  the  Byzantine  churches  this  and  the  atritim  were  called  respectively 
eso-nartheXi  and  exso  narthex,  the  word  narthex  literally  signifying  «  fc^i 
especially  for  unguents. 
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The  oongregation  assembled  in  the  nave,  to  which  the  aisles^ 
Ted  for  additional  room,  as  well  as  for  passages  ;  the  whole  area 
ing-open  and  free  from  fixed  scats.  The  whole  floor  was  covered, 
her  with  tesselated  pavements,  or  with  slabs  of  coloured  marbles 
tanged  in  yaiious  patterns.  The  columns,  of  marble  or  other 
iiioe  stones,  which  separated  the  nave  from  the  aisles  supportcil 
Hieor  horizontal  architraves  or  arches.'  Over  each  intercolum- 
Ation,  the  topmost  range  of  the  clerestory  wall,  which  was  often 
markable  for  its  great  height,  was  pierced  by  windows  with 

*  The  more  retired  parts  of  the  aisles  may  have  been  used  for  private 
BTOtioii,  but  their  division  into  Chapels  belongs  to  a  later  age.  Chapuls 
r««  however  added  to  some  churches  outside  their  main  walls.  A  clutjx^l 
oqMRa,  a  word  of  doubtful  etymology),  or  oratory  (pratorium,  "  place  for 
wrer")  called  in  Greek  Tap^KkKriaia  (a  hy-ctiurch\  is  a  chamber  or 
NkiUing  for  occasional  wor- 
ihip^  or  for  a  congregation 
med  by  the  members  of  a 
MNuehold,  convent,  or  other 
■nrate  society  of  wor- 
diippers.  Chapels  may  be 
ibided  into  four  classes : — 
t)  Apartments  in  palaces 
lid  houses;  (2)  Buildings 
vuected  with  hermitages, 
nTents,  or  the  like;  (3) 
1u»e  attached  to  larger 
knrches;  and  (4)  Those 
stached  and  isolated,  espe- 
tlly  sepulchral  chapels.  The  annexed  plan  is  that  of  the  chapel  of 
irran  2kbuloe  or  St.  Piran  (or  St.  Pyeran),  an  Irish  missionary  to  Corn- 
ill  in  the  fifth  century,  which  was  disinterred  from  the  sand  on  the 
mish  coast  in  1835.     The  inner  chamber  forms  a  chancel,  with  the  tomb 

the  saint  (pr  an  altar.  There  are  several  of  this  type  in  Ireland. — See 
e  Art.  Chapel  in  the  Diet  of  Christian  Antiqq. 

•  The  arches  are  seen  in  the  basilica  of  St.  Paul,  with  out  the  walls  of 
me,  built  by  Honorius  (see  Vignette  to  Chap.  XI.  p.  265)  ,  the  horizontal 
tahlature  in  that  earlier  church  of  St.  Peter,  built  by  Constantine  (p.  422) ; 
s  two  being  nearly  alike  in  other  respects.  We  have  very  pei*fect  drawings 
the  oM  St.  Peter's,  which  had  fallen  into  ruins  in  1450,  and  was  gradually 
)laced  by  the  present  famous  cathedral ;  and  the  old  St.  Paul's  stood 
i  it  was  burnt  down  in  1822.  Both  these  basilican  churches  were  of  the 
gest  dimensions ;  St.  Peter's  being  380  feet  long  by  212  feet  wide,  and 
rering  as  large  an  area  (80,000  feet)  as  any  medieval  cathedral,  except 
Ian  and  Seville.     St.  Paul's,  which  was  about  the  same  size,  was  lighted 

120  windows,  each  29  feet  high  by  14^  feet  wide.  As  to  the  eastern 
silicse,  the  church  of  St.  John  Studios  at  Constantinople,  built  a.d.  463, 
w  a  mosque  known  as  Imrachor-Dschamissi,  shows  that  as  regards  plan 
d  design  there  was  in  the  fifth  century  little  difference  between  a  basilican 
urch  in  Rome  and  in  Constantinople.  This  church  is  remarkable  for  the 
eat  size  of  its  galleries.    (See  Diet,  of  Christian  Antiqq. ^  vol.  i.  p.  371.) 
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d  htMia,  formed  hj 
ntioDS  in  wicnu 
mi,  filled  in  with  tolo, 
iter,  ot  other  trens- 
t  Btoiiai,oi  with  pluu 
ulcmied  glaaa. 

1%  of  the  wooden  loof 
often  richly  carred 

pit ;  and  rich  cmtaioB 
hnng  in  the  ipaces 


Mbi:  ba«l4li^>ed  limp, 
ran  the  cdmntis  that 


ed    the 


'Where  a  tnuuept 
id,  it  was  nsuallj  di- 
l  from  the  lutTe  by 
di,  the  &oe  of  which, 
!da  the  nave,  was 
oovered  with  mo- 
t  a  frequeot  mihject 
;  m  oolonal  bust  of 
t  over  the  cic 
joh,  with  the  nren 
eataeki,  the  aymbola 
le  EraDgelistB,  and 
wenty-four  elders,  on 
T  side  and  below. 
»  in  the  shape  of 
u  a&d  bowls,  and 
a  crowns,  of  silver 
^Id,  hung  down  from 
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tho  arches,  and  vases,  often  filled  with  flowers,  stood  upon  the 
dwarf  walls,  or  halus trades  that  separated  different  parts  of  the 
edifice.^ 

The  space  cut  off  at  the  upper  end  of  the  nave  in  the  Roman 
basilica,  generally  with  a  raised  floor  (stiggesttis),  and  longer  than 
its  breadth,  formed  the  choir  (chorus)  of  the  church,  in  which  wew 
stationed  the  readers,  singers,  and  other  inferior  clergy.*  Here  i 
(generally,  it  seems  on  one  side  of  the  enclosure  and  near  the  railings)  ; 
stood  the  pulpit,  desk,  or  raised  platform,'  from  which  the  ScriptnreB  || 
were  read,  and  in  general  all  communications  made  to  the  congregih 
tions  by  presbyters  and  deacons.  The  bishop,  generally,  in  eaiiier 
times  preached  from  his  own  seat  in  the  apse,  or  from  a  chair  brought 
forward  in  front  of  the  altar ;  and  Chrysostom*s  custom  of  preaching  J 
from  the  amho^  in  order  to  be  better  heard,  seems  to  have  been  an  ^ 
innovation  arising  out  of  the  more  rhetorical  style  of  preachmg  i 
which  had  come  into  use,  as  we  have  already  seen.* 

As  the  suggestus  of  the  Eoman  Basilica  offered  itself  as  the 
choir  of  the  Christian  Church,  so  was  the   apse  or  hmnaf  vith 

^  See  the  Vignette  to  this  Chapter,  p.  399.  ;. 

'  The  name  Freshyteriumf  sometimes  applied  to  the  Choir,  appeals  to 
belong  to  those  charches  only,  in  which  there  was  no  further  division  to 
mark  off  the  presbytery  proper,  or  sanctuary.     The  choir  was  divided  from 
the  nave  by  a  railing  or  dwarf  wall,  which  afterwards  became  sometimes 
screen,  hiding  the  clergy  more  or  less  completely  from  the  people.   This 
railing  or  grating  (cancelluSf  cancelli,  K<iyy€\os,  KdyKeXoi,  KdyxeKOj  kT 
k\7B€s,  dpvtpaKToi)  gave  to  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  church,  indadiil 
the  choir  and  sanctuary,  the  name  of  chancel^  which  is  still  used  iaoor 
parish  churches,  while  tiiat  of  choir  prevails  in  cathedrals.     These  diviflons 
appear  to  have  been  first  made  in  the  fourth  century,  but  the  exact  tim« 
is  hard  to  fix ;  and  in  allusions  to  the  cancelli  it  is  often  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish  between  the  railings  of  the  choir  and  the  inner  rails  of  the  sanc' 
tuary.     '^  It  is  a  characteristic  difference  between  Eastern  and  Western 
churches  that  in  the  former  the  distinction  between  the  bema  (or  sanctuary) 
and  the  choir  is  much  more  strongly  marked  than  that  between  the  cbur 
and  the  nave ;  in  the  latter  the  distinction  between  the  nave  and  the  choir 
is  much  more  strongly  marked  than  that   between  the  choir  and  the 
sanctuary.'*     See  the  Diet,  of  Christian  Antiqq,^  Arts.  Cangelli,  Chabcel, 
Choir. 

'  Pulpituniy  suggestuSy  ambOy  Hfifiavy  fr.  ikyafiaivuy  '*  go  up,"  also  called 
vipyos  "  tower,"  and  defined  by  Sozomen  as  "the  platform  of  the  rrtders" 
i^fia  rS>v  hvayvoxrr&v).  Its  place  varied  according  to  the  various  forms 
of  the  churches ;  that  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople  stood  nearly  in  the 
middle  of  the  church  (see  p.  433),  forming  a  platform  large  enongh  for 
the  emperor's  coronation,  and  surrounded  by  an  enclosed  choir  below  it 
See  the  Diet,  of  Christian  Antiqq,y  Art.  Ambo.  An  Ambo  is  represented  is 
the  Vignette  to  Chap.  XV.  p.  348. 

*  See  Chap.  XIII.  §  7. 

*  The  name  Bema  (firifM,  from  j3otv«,  "  go "  or  "  ascend  ^  used  at 
Athens  for  the  platform  from  which  the  orators  addressed  the  assembly 
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il8  altar,  ready  for  nae  as  the  special  Sanctuary^  where  the  chief 

"mystariea"  of  divine  service  were  celebrated,  and  where  the 

Inhop  and  hi^^er  deigy  had  their  place.    Hence  it  was  also  called 

Ae  Prabsftery,    Its  holy  character  was  marked  by  richer  materials 

and  xnoro  splendid  decoration.    The  semi-dome,  which  formed  its 

t   noA,  was  covered  with  pictures  in  mosaic,  generally  representing 

Obrirt  seated  or  standing,  with  the  Apostles  ranged  on  either  hand ; 

■«Dd  goiden  emblems  hnng  down  from  the  roof  over  the  altar.    Its 

»    floor  wu  generally  raised  above  the  choir  ;^  and  at  the  top  of  the 

L     ilapi^m  the  middle  of  the  chord  of  the  apse,  stood  the  Altar*  as  the 

fhatkilM),  was  applied  in  the  Roman  basilica  to  the  tribunal  of  the 
nator,  bito  whose  place  the  bishop  stepped  as  president  of  the  church, 
lAQe  from  this  hema  he  also  addressed  nis  eoclesia,  A  good  example  of 
jn  aoM  is  ahown  in  the  Vignette  to  Chap.  YIIL  p.  192. 

^  iliere  seems  to  have  been  (often  if  not  always)  an  inner  railing  or 
loraen  of  the  sanctoary,  besides  that  which  divided  the  choir  (and  the 
■aetaarj  within  it)  from  the  body  of  the  church.  (See  Did,  <f  Christian 
Miigq^  Art.  Cancelll) 

*  We  have  seen  (Chap.  IX.  §  7)  that  the  doctrine  of  a  sacrifice  in  the 
Sodiarist  had  become  established  in  the  third  century.  Hence  the  '*  Lord's 
lUbk,"  (r/i^hre^a  Kvpfov,  menaa  i>omm»)— though  this  name  still  continued 
h  vsa  for  centuries — became  also  Butrtao'Tfipioy  (a  phce  of  sacrifice),  the 
tami  aaed  in  the  LXX.  for  the  Jewish  altars,  and  always  translated  by 
Jerome  aUaref  i,e,  ''high  altar  "  (for  this  word,  in  classic  Latin  altaria  (pi.) 
nd  aUarimnt  is  a  mere  derivative  from  aliusy  '*  high,"  not  compounded 
with  OTd).  Altare  is  also  used  by  Cyprian,  and  became  (as  also  altarium) 
the  prevailing  name  in  the 
Ghnrch.  The  words  fiufids  ^^'/^'^ 
and  era  are  generally  used  \i  ^Mmjmjm  n 
fa  SS.  and  by  ecclesiastical  yS^Wd^Wd 
writen  fat  heathen  altars.  "^ 

As  to  the  form  and  mate- 
rU^  the  use  of  t^one  had 
began  as  early  as  the  fourth 
eentnrj,  probably  as  a  result 
of  the  adoption  of  the  solid 
foim,  like  a  chest  or  sarco- 
phagiu  or  ''  altar-tomb." 
Some  have  traced  this  form 
to  the  use  of  the  tombs  in 
the    Oitaoombs    as    tables  Altar,  from  Aurlol  in  France. 

lor  the  celebration  of  tlie 

Kocharist,  of  which  there  is  no  positive  proof;  but  at  all  events  it  is 
connected  with  the  custom  of  making  the  space  under  the  table  a  receptacle 
fi>r  the  relics  of  a  saint  or  martyr.  The  table-form,  however,  continued  in 
use ;  and  there  are  extant  examples  of  it  as  late  as  the  thirteenth  century. 
In  some  of  the  most  important  churches  we  find  allusions  to  the  space  under 
the  tables  to  the  pillars  or  legs  which  supported  it,  and  to  its  being  more 
or  less  movable.  The  above  illustration  represents  a  table-altar  with  one 
leg,  probably  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  century.    A  mosaic  in  the  church  of 
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eadiaristic  T<U>le  had  now  become,  in  rignificuice  as  well  aa  tume, 
though  still  for  the  most  part  retaining  the  form  of  a  wooden  talda 
The  "  high  nltar"  was  usually  raised  on  ateps,  and  in  the  tfun 
beneath  it  were  depoeited  the  relics  of  the  saint  or  martyr,  in    - 
whose  honour  the  church  was  dedicated.^    The  poBseBmon  of  tut 
relics  became  essential  to  the  coneecration  of  »  cbnrob.    Tbe  ibu 
was  often  enclosed  within  rulings,  or  a  network  of  wood  or  nutil| 
or  a  low  wall  of  marble  slabs ;'  and  these  endosaraa  snpparlid    ' 
colnnms  and  arches  of  siWar,  from  which  veils  or  curtains  of  ridi    ] 
stuffs  were  suspended.    Such  veils  are  mentioned  by  Chrysoston*    j 
as  being  withdrawn  at  the  consecration  of  the  Eucharist,    lien 
accessories  were  developed  into  the  vaulted  canopy  supported  hj 
OS,  with  veils  ijung  between  them,  wluch  is  called  in  On* 
Q  umiraculum,  and  in  Italian  laldachwo.    Tbi 
exact  date  of  its  introduction  is  nnknown,  but  an  elaboiste  emnito 
is  represented  amoi^  the  mosaics  in  the  church,  of  fiL  Qwtff 
at  Thessalonica,  which  are  certainty  not  later  than  a.d.  GOO,  ud 
are  referred  by  some  antiquaries  to  the  ^e  of  ConstantJne.*   ^ 

S.  ApoUinare  at  Ravenna  (sixth  centurj-)  shows  a  table-altu  on  fimi  kp, 
with  an  arnamentHl  covering  of  wliite  linen.    See  the  Did.  of  (HrM» 
Aniiqq.,  Art.  Altie. 

'  "Beneath  the  atipt it 
liecuDe  cnstomuy,  fen 
tlie  foDith  eentoij  it 
least,  at  Rome  and  ■bo- 
ever  the  nugei  of  Kw 
were  followed,  to  ««- 
struct  ssmaUvHiitt  olid 
amftiaioi  tliis  wu  ori- 
ginally a  mere  gnn  o( 
repository  for  a  bodj,  ■ 
at  3,  Aleeaandra  nw 
Rome  "  (see  the  fignn  * 
p.  100,  where  the  tqiun 
shallow  eicavatioD,  UmI 
with  marble, was  piobalilj 
fot  the  relics),  "botgr*- 
dually  eipanded  into  ■ 
vnult,  a  window  or  gi'ating  below  the  altar  alloning  the  Barcophagui  in  wUch 
the  body  of  the  saint  was  placed  to  be  visible."    (Comp.  Bev.  vi  9.) 

"In  the  Eastern  Church  a  piscina  is  usaally  found  under  the  iltir 

(Neale,  Easiem  Church,  Introd.  189),  called  vor^  x'""'^'"'i  <>'  mo"  '"■^ 

montv  ei\aaaa  or  9aXiuslS,op."     (Diet,  of  Christian  .Anti^.,  vol.  L  p.  U.) 

*  We  have  frequent   allusions  to  this  eUclosDre  under  the  namo  iJ 

ambitus  and  circuital  allaris.  *  ifotn.  in.  in  EpiM. 

'  The  primary  meaning  of  the  Greek  word  mfiipimr  ii  the  cnp-Ukt 
seed-veasel  of  the  Egyptian  water-lily. 

'  As  in  the  work  of  Teiier  and  Pallan  on  Byiantina  architecttlM  (••• 
Diet,  of  Chriatiaa  Antiqq.,  vol.  i.  p.  65). 
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codHting  ciboTimn  if  prolxtblf  that  of  Bt.  ApoUinore  in 
t  BaTenna,  wMoh  ia  ahown,  bjr  tho  inscription  imgrarcd 
to  ham  iMea  erected  between  the  ycara  806  and  810.'  llio 
mfttariali,  and 
labonte  fivma  of 
m,  ingDld,>ilver,' 
tHaortsot  COBU7 
and  brilliant  00- 
ore  kviahed  in  pn>- 
too  oflm  as  taste- 
t  ma  oatentationa, 
iltu  and  its  acoea- 
aboTs  the  nat  of 
rcb,  espedally  from 
3of  Jnsdnian,  The 
:  St  Sophia  was  of 
aooratad  irith  pre- 
atonea,  and  aup- 
^  golden  coloimu. 
aa  of  conrae  long 
Ben  destroyed,  hnt 
till  eziata  an  altar 
at  equal  splendour, 
of  the  other  type, 
at  of  the  tomb,  ani 
«ect  by  three  htta- 
nrs.  This  ia  the 
arofSt.  Ambn^o, 
1,  made  in  AJ>.  836, 
log  7  feet  3  inches 

tfli,  and  4  feet  1  cibori™,  ft™  a  iikbsIc  !i 
height,  the  mensa 
feet  4  inches  wide. 
nt  is  of  gold,  tha  back  and  sides  of  silver.  It  is  corered 
bjects  in  relief  in  panels  divided  by  bands  of  ornament,  and 
mall  ornaments  in  cloisonne  enamel  are  interspersed.  The 
I  on  the  back  are  chiefly  incidents  in  the  life  of  St.  Ambrose ; 
f  the  front  are  Christ  seated  within  an  oval  compartment 
a  cross,  in  the  branches  of  which  are  the  Bymbola  of  the 
the  woodcDt  on  p.  383. 

some  caaes  th<  mention  of  tho  qiiatxiily  of  the  preciouJI  metal 
h&t  It  was  either  need  merely  for  decoratioa  or  in  thia  pletei  over 
IT,  u  ia  the  silver  altars  of  Pops  Hilariua  (461-467)  and  Popa 
(7S5-816),  vreighing  40  and  67  pounds  (Lib.  Fontijicala), 
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Evangelists, 'figures  or  the  ApoeUea  being  placed  atove  and  bdov. 
On  the  right  and  left  are  sohjects  from  the  Gospels  or  the  Actii  if 
the'  Apostles,  (k 
the  ends  of  tha  il- 
tA  are  cn>MS  h 
compartments,  a& 
ronnding  whidi  m 
angels  in  thIm 
attitudes  of  idea-  . 

_^ tion.     It  ia  rspe-  ' 

Aiur  of  St,  Ambcogia,  «i  Miim.  sented  in  the  worf- 

cat. 

Bound  the  semi-circle  of  the  apae  ran  a  bench  for  the  Mgki 
clergy,  in  nhose  midst,  directlj  frontii^  the  altar  and  the  iriuli 
charch,  the  bishop  sat  on  an  elevated  seat,  which  had  now  benu  . 
a  "  tbrone,"*  from  the  base  or  platfram  (tf  which  he  minittni 
"standing  before  the  altar,"*  and  sometimes  preached;  bat  It 
seems  more  usually  to  have  advanced  to  the  stepe  in  .front  of  tb 
altar  in  addressing  the  congregation. 

The  cboir  and  sanctuary  were  reserved  for  the  nse  of  tJie  clogTi 
03  spcdally  holy  gronnd ;  and  in  the  growth  of  hieiarchical  i^ 
the  sanctoary  (at  lenat)  wb8  called  the  Boly  (f  Edlkt.  When  « 
are  told  that  the  rails  (icayiErXXa)  mark  out  the  space  to  the  ouBi^ 
of  which  the  people  may  approach,  while  inside  is  the  Holy  ^ 
Holies,'  acccssihlo  only  to  the  priests,  it  would  seem  that  this  v/A 
holy  place  ia  the  sanctuary,  and  that  the  laity  were  admitted  to 
the  choir  for  the  purpose  of  communicating.  Even  the  EmpoVi 
to  whom  the  courtly  use  of  Constantinople  asaigoed  a  seat  witlut 
the  rails,  was  excluded  (as  we  have  seen)  by  Ambrose  at  Milan.'     i 

'  The  leat  ot  chair  (iia0itpa,  cat!iedra)—whii!)i,  at  the  Ejmbal  of  Ai 
bishop's  dignity,  gnve  name  to  the  oalliedral  cAurcA  (eceleaia  oa&tSr^ 
principalis  cathedra)  and  the  see  (i.e.  seat)— is  called  by  EuseWu*  SfA" 
O^Aot  (as  distinguished  from  the  StiWipoi  Spirot  of  the  presbytenji  M 
this  term  is  inveighed  Hgainst  by  Gregory  Naiianien.  It  was  Bomctiina 
enclosed  by  curtains  icidhedra  telata,  Aqgiutin).  Its  elevation  ia  lUadid 
to  by  PrndenUus  (Pmsisp*.  H.  iv.  225): 

"Fronte  bsb  ndverai  grsdlboB  labUme  IrlbniMl 
ToUllnr.' 

'  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  original  significance  of  thia  pbnie  ii 
the  early  ages  of  the  Chnrch.  The  bishop  or  priest  stood  (or  knelt,  u  ttt 
case  might  be)  before  the  attar  just  .is  a  person  stands  or  sits  befort  a  laHi 
on  which  he  is  breaking  bread  or  doing  anything  else. 

'  T&  £710  Tuv  aylur.  Germnnus  of  Constantinople,  Hut.  Eoctet.  p.  14& 
It  is  doubtful  whether  this  work  belongs  to  Germanua  of  the  eightk 
century  or  to  his  namesake  of  the  twellth,  *  See  Chap,  XI,  J  H- 
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Lt  Borne  however,  and  piob&lily  elsewhere,  a  aj^oco  on  oithcr  aida  of 
ha  choir  was  tlea  niled  in;  the  tenalorium,  on  the  right,  being 
ppcopriated  to  the  senators  and  other  men  of  rank ;  and  the  matro- 


n  of  the  like  degree.  Where  a  gallery  c: 


Secthm  of  tbe  Bullla  or  St.  Aguia,  Rome 


Mms  «i  tho  leit,  to  1 
ited  (as  was  naiul 
a.  tiia  oid  hataieai), 
it  wu  let  apart  for 
■oam  i  but  this  ar- 

Toy  oommon  in  the 

Vnt.    One  of  the 

tsw  ezamplea  ii  the 

iMilioKof  St.  Agnea 

at  Bome,  the  anb- 

Jouad     nction    of 

vUoh    allows    the 

pllerica       clearly, 

■■dnitutrates  many 

olbar  pcnats  in  tbe  foregoing  description  ot  a  basilican  churcb, 

Hw  gallflriea  were  int^ral  parte  of  the  edilicaB,  like  the  tri/oria  of 

BHdiiTal  churches,  not  additions  independent  of  tLe  structure. 

Huy'were  approached  by  external   staircases,  and  their  fronts 

towuds  the  nave  were  protected  by  a  low  wall  or  balustrade 

The  basilican  charcbea,  aa  welt  as  those  of  other  forma,  were  genc- 
nlly  BoiTOnnded  by  k  large  spoca  enclosed  by  walls;  and  in  many 
ottes  a  namba  of  baildings  for  special  services  (as  baptisteries'), 
and  Ibr  the  ose  of  the  clergy,  were  attached  to  the  church. 

{ II.  A  few  words  must  suffice  for  the  other  early  form  of  cburcb, 
the  $epulehral  or  memorial,  which  is  closely  allied  to  the  memorial 
chapels  built  oyer  the  touba  of  martyrs.*    .The  type  of  these 

1  Sm  Diet,  of  Christian  Aatiqq.,  Art.  Galleries. 

■  On  th«  Baptisteries  sec  the  Diet,  of  Christian  Antiqq.,  9.  v. 

'  "la  the  earlier  period  the  choice  of  form  irDuld  eeem  tc  have  Wn 
Raided  bj  the  intention  most  strongly  present  to  the  Tonndei'.  Where 
ipecial  intention  of  doing  honour  to  the  memory  ota  martyr  eiistad,  the 
circular  form  was  chosen,  but  where  this  was  not  the  leading  thought, 
the  basilican  ;  tbe  latter  lending  itself  hetter  to  the  celebration  of  divine 
•eTTices  with  a  large  attendance  of  worshippers.  In  several  instances  a 
horilican  and  ft  memorial  chnrch  were  placed  in  close  proximity,  as  at 
Jerusalem  by  Constantine,  at  Kalat  Sema'an  in  Central  Syria,  at  Nola  by 
I'anlinus,  at  ConsUintinapie  in  the  churches  of  St.  Sergius  and  of  St.  Peter 
and  Paul,  and  fleveral  others,  the  circular  or  poljgomil  church  being  in 
almoit  nil  these  cases  dedicated  in  honour  of  a  martyr.  It  is  a  matter  of 
■ome  difficulty  to  distinguish  between  a  sepulchral  chnpel  or  tomb  and  a 
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buildings  was  famished  by  the  Roman  circular  tombs,  with  an 
external  peristyle,  massive  walls,  and  small  internal  cham\)en> 

The  churches  of  this  form  an 
round  or  polygonal,  and  coveied 
with  a  dome,  often  supported  by 
an  internal  peristyle  of  oolnmni 
or  paassive  piers,  a  feature  added 
to  their  Koman  modeL  One  of 
the  earliest  examples  is  the  cbmA 
of  Sta.  Costanza  at  Home,  wbidi 
is  supposed  to  have  been  built  ai 
a  mausoleum  for  the  famUy  of 
Constantino.  It  is  about  100 
Sta.  Co8tanza»  Rome.  feet  in  diameter,  the  dome  hong 

about  40.    The  niches  contained 
sarcophagi,  one  of  which  is  in  the  Vatican  Museum.* 

memorial  church ;  the  one  class  in  fact  runs  into  the  other,  the  distisctioB 
between  them  depending  upon  the  object  which  the  builder  had  in  view. 
When  he  constructed  a  large  edifice  in  which  services  were  to  be  frequents 
held,  still  more  if  this  building  was  intended  to  be  the  cathedral  choKU 
of  a  bishop  or  the  church  of  a  district,  the  structure  must  be  considend 
as  a  church,  although  it  was  also  constructed  in  order  to  honour  a  martjr 
and  to  protect  his  tomb ;  when  on  the  other  hand  it  was  of  small  size,  uA 
its  primary  object  was  to  contain  the  tomb  or  tombs  either  of  the  builder 
or  of  some  saint,  it  must  be  considered  as  only  a  sepulchral  chapel  although 
containing  an  altar,  and  although  services  were  occasionally  celebrated 
within  it."     (Diet,  of  Christian  Antiqq.j  vol.  i.,  pp.  368,  372.) 

^  Something  of  a  cruciform  character  is  given  by  the  arrangement  of 
the  twenty-four  pillars  that  support  the  dome  into  four  groups,  eaeh 
consisting  of  three  pairs  of  coupled  columns,  with  larger  spaces  between 
the  groups  than  between  the  pairs  in  each.  Another  famous  example  of 
the  age  of  Constantine  is  his  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  JerualeiD, 
now  the  "  Dome  of  the  Rock,"  according  to  Mr.  Fergusson's  theory,  whidi 
of  course  cannot  be  discussed  here. 

"  It  seems  clear  that  one  of  two  hypotheses  must  be  held ;  either  that 
the  existing  remains  are  those  of  a  building  of  the  period  of  Constantine, 
erected  on  the  spot  and  still  retaining  their  original  architectural  arrange- 
ment, or  that  portions  of  such  a  building  have  been  removed  from  another 
site,  and  re-erected  where  we  now  find  them. 

"  Eusebius  (De  Vita  Constant,  iii.  50)  tells  us  of  another  octagonal  church 
erected  by  order  of  Constantine,  of  which  no  trace  now  remains.  This  wM 
at  Antioch ;  Eusebius  describes  it  as  of  wonderful  height,  and  surrounded 
by  many  chambers  (oiKoii)  and  exedrae  (i^edpats),  which  it  .would  appear 
were  entered  from  the  galleries  (xwpi^AuiTwi^)  which  bpth  above  and  beloir 
ground  encircled  the  church. 

*<  A  church  was  also  built  by  Constantine  at  Constantinople  (Eusebius, 

Vita  Constant,  iv.  58, 59)  as  a  memorial  church  of  the  Apostles  (jutfrripM 

irrl  /ay^fiJi  rS>v  &iroarT&\wv))  au^  «X \.\v^  %axcifii  Ivdclq  as  a  place  for  his  own 

burial.     This  building  waa  dftstto^^^Yrj  ^\x&\:vK«si,  %(A\\j&  ^t«ffsaR^lt!st:o.t8 
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St.  Ste£euio  Rotondo,  Rome. 


Li  Italy  aome  dronliir  chniches  were  oonstractcd  to  cany,  not 
flw^  bat  wooden  roofs ;  of  these  the  most  remarkable  example  is 
it  Btefimo  Botondo,  at  Rome,  built  between  a.d.  467  and  a.d.  483. 
Hub  church  had  ori- 
jnally  two  aisles,  and 
lof  Yoiy  laige  size, 
■fing  a  diameter  of 
iboufc  210  feet. 

The  church  of  St. 
[jORDEO  at  IGlan, 
noe  the  cathedrsd  of 
Ow  dtyp  is  very  re- 
inaikable,  as  showing 
n  attempt  to  com- 
Unethe  drcalarwith 
tile  square  plan.  Its 
naldatehas  not  been 
■Boertained,  but  it  is 
'pMtitj  of  the  earlier 
|vt  of  the  fifth  oen- 
toiy.  The  main  build- 
ing has  lost  all  origi- 

nil  character  through  repairs,  but  according  to  Hubsch  the  original 
nils  exist  to  a  height  of  nearly  40  feet,  and  the  ground-plan  may 
therefore  be  accepted  as  original. 

A  yeiy  interesting  example  of  the  combination  of  the  round 
nmorial  form  in  the  nave  with  a  choir  and  apse  is  furnished  by  the. 
dinrdh  of  St  (George  at  Thessalonica  ;^  and  a  similar  arrangement 
(bnt  with  a  domed  nave  square  in  its  external  form)  is  seen  in  the 
cathedral  of  Bosrah,  the  date  of  which  is  fixed  to  a.d.  612  (p.  432). 

§  12.  From  the  memorial  churches  was  developed  the  new  and 

Uknown ;  bat  that  it  was  in  some  manner  cruciform  appears  from  the 
tach  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  in  the  poem  of  the  dream  of  Anastasius  :— 

Svy  roif  KoX  iiey6Xavxov  c5of  Xptoroio  fiaOijTSiv 
nXevpoif  (rravpoTviroif  rrrpaxa  rc/mvo/xcvoi'* 

It  would  seem  that  it  stood  in  the  centre  of  a  large  atrium,  surrounded  by 
Iivticoes.  Bunsen  (i>itf  Basiliken  des  ChristL  Boms,  s.  36)  thinks  that  in 
this  edifice  we  may  discern  the  germ  of  the  Byzantine  type  of  church." — 
{hkt  of  Christian  Antiqq.,  vol.  i.  p.  372.) 

'  See  Vignette  to  Chap.  IX.  p.  213.  The  church  consists  of  a  circular 
Bare  79  feet  in  diameter,  covered  by  a  dome,  a  chancel,  and  an  apse ;  the 
^^ralli  of  the  nave  are  20  feet  thick,  and  in  them  are  eight  great  recesses, 
two  of  which  serve  as  entrances  and  one  as  a  sort  of  vestibule  to  the 
chancel ;  the  roof  is  covered  with  a  magnificent  series  of  mosaics. 
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very  elaboraU  Byzantine  pUa  of  cburch  arDhitecture,  vbi<!b,fian 
tho  time  of  Justinian,  almost  entirely  superaeded  the  lasilicaa  fom 
ia  the  East,  and  of  which  &e  fint  gnnl 
example  is  the  Charch  of  St,  Sophii  it 
Constantinople.* 

In  the  Eastern  churches  of  the  DM 
Byzastine  tjpe  a  modiScation  of  the  pla 
of  St.  Sophia  v/&b  almost  exdnBrelf 
adopted,  the  modified  plan  being  a  qut 
rangnlar  ^re  approaching  a  B^oai^  vitb 
a  dome  covering  the  centre,  and  a  ii^ 
internal  porch  or  narthex  at  the  mbUM 
This  plan,  however,  did  not  originate  filh 
the  architect  of  St.  Sophia,  the  germ  of  it 
is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  domed  on- 
tones  or  Kahjlda  of  Syria.  From  gKhi 
Bimple  dome,  a  huilding  like  tho  cathedral  of  Ezra— ia  whid  Uh 
dome  is  aunounded  by  an  aisle,  and  an  apse  added — is  leadilf 
derived  (this  example  dates  from  a.d.  510);  and  if  toanchaphm 
narthex  he  added,  we  have  the  typical  Byzantine  plan,  as  in  tto 
church  of  SS.  Sergius  and  Bacchus  at  Conatantanople,  boUt  anda 


Justinian,  hut  somewhat  earlier  than  St.  Sophia,'  The  paw''** 
feature  of  the  latter  church  is  the  pladng  of  tho  dome,  not  upW 
piers  and  arches  on  every  Bide,  but  upon  semi-domes  east  and  *^ 

>  See  Chap.  XVI.  p.  361.  The  Vigaette  on  p.  361  and  tke  tDliJN>^ 
plan  on  p.  133  will  give  b  general  ides  of  the  form  of  thu  ipUndiit  A'"}' 
a  detailed  deseription  of  which  will  be  fonnd  in  the  Diet,  ^f**"* 
Aniiqg.,  rol,  i.  pp.  373,  371. 

•  The  eectioD  shows  the  vaulted  gallery  or  upper  etory  n 
the  church. 


igillP""* 


iter.  ir^TI.  BTZASTIKE 


H.  Bophia,  C(mBl»ntlnopl8. 
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bjr  which  means  a  vast  apace,  t&ore  than  200  feet  long  by  100  feet 
wide,  totally  iid  encumbered  bj  piers  or  colnmos,  y/tB  obbuned. 
Thia  oonatiucdon  has,  boweni^ 
never  been  copied  id  Chrului 
chnrchea,  but  it  has  Herred  u  ■ 
model  for  the  mosques  of  Ca 
stantinople. 

In  the  West  we  hare  fn  i 
long  time  very  few  eumiils 
of  the  By^antme  type ;  indod 
the  only  conspicuous  ona  ia  4( 
church  of  St.  Vitale  at  B* 
venna,  the  seat  of  JoatiiuHrt 
recovered  empire  in  the  Wdi 
This  church,  built  betm* 
626  and  547,  is  almost  identiod 
with  St  Sergius  in  the  amap 
meat  of  the  dome,  of  the  gil' 
leries,  and  of  the  pillaia  whid 
support  them.  Baveuna  also  furnishes  the  finesf  eiample  of  th 
batilican  churches  which  continued  to  be  built  in  the  Weet,  tbatcl 
St.  Apollinare  in  Classe,' which  was  begun  before  638,  and  dedicsttJ 


St.V1Ul%l 


St,  VlUle,  lUTeiuik. 


in  549.    Here  the  eastern  ends  of  the  aisles  ai'e  parted  off  aiid  If 
ininate  in  apses,  an  arrangement  of  which  this  is  the  earliest  ie^tix^ 

'  Sat  the  Vignettes  to  Chnpter  XII.  nnd  this  Chapter. 
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at  least  of  a  date  clearly  ascertained.  This  noLlo  clmrch  retains  tho 
decoiationfl  of  the  apse  in  marble  and  mosaic,  in  a  very  coiuplcto 
itet^  The  captak  are^  as  seems  to  be  usual  in  the  basilican  churches 
of  this  period,  more  Boman  than  Byzantine  in  character.  Upon  tho 
o^tal  reatB  a  block  or  dosseret^  ornamented  with  a  cross,  as  in  many 
other  chnrcheB  of  the  time. 

Attached  to  the  west  front  is  a  tall  circular  tower  of  seven  stages, 
vhich  18  probably  of  the  same  age,  and  perhaps  the  earliest  extant 
omtiple  of  a  church  tower.^ 

Of  the  typical  forms  of  church-building  now  described,  the  first 
three — namely,  the  basilican,  the  memorial  or  sepulchral  churches, 
nd  the  separate  chapels  or  oratories — are  found  existing  together 
fiom  ihe  age  of  Gonstantine  to  that  of  Justinian.  During  this 
pKJod  80  much  unity,  as  well  of  ritual  and  practice  in  religious 
matters  as  of  style  and  feeling  in  art,  prevailed  throughout  the 
Boman  Empire,  that  the  differences  between  the  ecclesiastical  archi- 
teotiue  of  its  various  provinces  are  chiefly  differences  of  detail. 

At  the  beginning  of  tho  period  which  follows,  namely,  from 
Jwtiman  to  Charles  the  Great,  the  great  development  of  the  Byzan- 
tine style  took  place,  and  the  architecture  of  the  East  is  thence- 
fcrwBid  widely  different  from  that  of  tho  West.  Soon  afterwards 
the  fragments  into  which  the  empire  had  divided  were  formed  into 
]iev  nations,  most  of  whom  developed  something  of  new  plan  or 
neir  style  in  their  ecclesiastical  buildings ;  but  it  is  impossible  in 
this  work  to  treat  of  the  architectural  history  of  these  nations  sepa- 
mtely.*  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  have  explained  the  early 
typical  forms,  which  were  generally  followed  in  all  subsequent 
^  of  the  Church,  and  adapted  to  the  various  styles  of  national 
Vchitecture. 

fid.  One  point  remains  to  be  noticed,  the  sacred  character 
Attached  to  churches,  as  set  apart  from  all  common  uses  and 
solemnly  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God  and  the  religious  use  of  a 
oongr^^ation  by  a  distinct  act  of  consecration.*'^  i 

*  The  form  is  the  more  interesting  as  throwing  light  on  the  round 
^wers  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  which  are  now  proved  to  have  hecn  church 
towers. 

•  This  part  of  the  subject  may  be  divided  into  the  following  sections  v — 
I,  The  western  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Eastern  Empire ;  2,  Armenia 
and  the  adjacent  provinces ;  3,  Italy ;  4,  France,  Germany,  and  Switzer- 
land ;  5,  Spain ;  6,  Ireland ;  7,  Scotland  ;  8,  England ;  all  which  are  described 
In  the  Diet,  of  Christian  Antiqq.,  vol.  i.  pp.  378,  foil. 

'  ConsecratiOf  Dedicatio ;  Gr.  ittpUpatriSj  Euscb.  Vit.  Const,  iv.  60 ; 
iyKaUfMj  •&.  iv.  43 ;  cf.  it.vidfiK€y,  Procop.  de  Aedif.  Justinianij  i.  3.  The 
essential  idea  of  consecration  is  expressed  in  the  following  passages:-^ 

2  ¥   ^ 
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'*  It  seems  ftlmost  a  neceaaij  to  men  to  have  tbdr  places  of 
common  worship  Tccognized  and  aocnstomed.  That  those  plaon 
shoold  not  onlj  aoqniie  saciedness  of  associatioii  hy  use,  bat  should 
prerioosly  have  imparted  to  them  in  some  sort  a  sacredness  of 
object,  seems  also  ocmsonant  with  natoral  religion.  The  farmer 
more  clearly,  and  yet  the  latter  also,  implicifly,  is  found  in  all 
ages,  a  feature  of  all  religions,  rode  and  ciyilized,  the  suns 
with  all  dasses,  of  diverse  nations,  however  widely  sepanted; 
as  exemplified  in  groves,  sacred  stones,  pillars,  altars,  templar 
pagodas.''* 

The  (Hd  Testament  furnishes  examples,  from  the  grove  (or  tree) 
planted  by  Abraham  in  Beersheba,'  and  the  stone  that  Jacob  cqdsb- 
crated  with  oil  at  the  place  to  which  he  gave  the  new  name  of 
Beth^^  *'  the  boose  of  God,"'  to  the  solemn  and  renewed  dedicstiotf 
of  the  tabernacle  and  the  first  and  second  temple  by  Moses,  David, 
and  Solomon,  by  Ezra,  Zerubbabel,  and  the  Maccabees,  foUowiog 
the  command  of  Jehovah  to  set  apart  a  place  for  His  Nanie  and 
presence.  The  sacred  character  of  that  *'Honse  of  Grod"  vtf 
recognized  by  Christ  and  His  disciples,  who,  when  first  formed  into 
a  church,  ''daily  continued  penevermgly*  in  the  Temple  wUk  m 
accordy  {vaising  God ;"  and  constantly  joined  in  the  worship  of  tba 
synagogues,  places  already  consecrated.  And,  just  as  devout  Jews^ 
far  from  the  temple  and  where  there  was  no  synagogue,  resorted  on 
the  Sabbath  to  a  place  "  where  prayer  was  wont  to  be  made,"*  and 
Paul  himself  joined  them  there,  so  we  may  fairly  suppose  it  to  hafe 
been  from  the  same  feeling,  and  not  simply  for  convenience,  that 

"  Consecratio  Ecclesiae  est  dedicatio  ejusdem  ad  caltam  divinam  special!  rito 
facta  h.  legitimo  ministro,  ad  hoc  ut  populus  fidelis  opera  religionis  in  d 
rite  exercere  possit "  (Ferraris'  Promta  JBtbliotheca,  iii.  157).  "  When  we 
sanctify  or  hallow  churches,  that  which  we  do  is  to  testify  that  we  make 
them  places  of  public  resort,  that  we  invest  God  Himself  with  them,  that 
we  sever  them  from  common  uses  **  (Hooker,  Ecc,  Pol,  v.  16).  "  By  ^ 
consecration  of  a  church,  the  ancients  always  mean  the  devoting  or  setting 
it  apart  for  Divine  service  **  (Bingham,  Ai^.  viii.  9). — Diet,  of  CkMf^ 
Antiqq.,  Art.  CJonsecration  op  Churches.  . 

^  Diet,  of  Christian  Antiqq,  Ibid.  *  Gen,  xii.  33. 

»  Gen.  Mviii.  16-22. 

*  Acts  ii.  46,  TTpoa-KOfnepovvTes  "  persisting,  adhering  to  strongly ;  **  t^j* 
very  same  word  used  just  before  to  express  their  steadfastness  to  their 
teachers,  their  faith,  and  Christian  fellowship,  ^aay  Zh  irpoaKaprepovrTts 
rfi  HiSax^  rwv  WKoaroKaov  Kal  tJ  Koivaovit^ 

*  Acts  xvi.  13,  oZ  ivofiiC^ro  irpotreuxh  etvaiy  which  might  very  well  b« 
rendered,  "  where  an  oratory  was  established,"  that  is,  by  the  consent  and 
resort  of  the  worshippers,  though  without  a  building  as  yet ;  but  even 
this  there  may  have  been,  for  Josephus  uses  vpoatvxfi  for  an  oratory  io 
the  full  sense. 
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lie  apostolic  ohurches  had  some  regular  places  of  meeting,  as  wc  sco 
kam  seyeraL  allusiQiis  in  the  New  Testament.^ 

The  same  idea  is  implied  in  the  very  name  of  Church,  i.e.,  the 
KoAfs  Souaef  and  its  distinct  expression  by  a  solemn  act  of  con- 
eonitioii  is  a  usage  of  immemorial  antiquity.  Thus,  Ambrose ^ 
■Da  the  rite  of  dedication  of  churches  a  most  ancient  and  imiversal 
prtoDU  Gregory  Nazianzen,  in  an  oration  *  on  the  consecration 
i  a  new  church,  says,  '*  that  it  was  an  old  law,  and  very  excel* 
snily  oonstituted,  to  do  honour  to  churches  by  the  feasts  of  their 
jfldicatkin.'* 

Eusebius  records,  with  thankful  joy,  the  consecration  of  the 
Mv  ehurohes  built  under  Constantine,  to  replace  those  destroyed 
BBoagbofat  the  whole  Empire  by  Diocletian's  edict : — '^ 

"After  these  things  a  spectacle  earnestly  prayed  for  and  much 
doned  by  na  all  appeared,  namely,  the  solemnization  of  the  festival 
of  the  dedication  of  churches  throughout  every  city,  aud  the 
MMac»tion  of  the  newly-built  oratories.  .  .  .  Indeed,  the  cere- 
aomei  of  the  bishops  were  most  entire,  the  presbyters*  performance 
flf  nrvioe  most  exacts  the  rites  of  the  Church  decent  and  majestic. 
Ob  the  one  hand  was  a  place  for  the  singers  of  psalms,  and  for  the 
Mt  of  the  auditors  of  the  expressions  sent  from  Gtod ;  on  the  other 
VM  a  place  for  those  who  performed  the  divine  and  mystical  services. 
Uure  were  also  delivered  the  mystical  symbols  of  our  Saviour^s 
JM iuuu  And  now  people  of  every  age  and  sex,  men  and  women, 
with  the  utmost  vigour  of  their  minds,  with  joyful  hearts  and  souls, 
bf  payer  and  thanksgiving,  worshipped  God,  the  Author  of  all 
good.    All  the  prelates  then  present  made  public  orations,  every 

*  Lake  xxii.;i2  ;  John  xx.  19-26  ;  Acts  i.  13 ;  ii.  2 ;  Rom.  xvi.  6  ;  1  Cor. 
ill  22 ;  xvi.  19 ;  are  examples  quoted  by  Professor  Blunt  (^Parish  Priest, 
net  ix.  p«  281).  We  have  already  given  some  instances,  perhaps  still 
■tnnger  (note  to  Introd.,  p.  11,  §  3).  On  the  earliest  use  of  buildings 
C^iregBly  as  churches,  see  ibid.  §  4.  Besides  what  is  said  there,  arguments 
Ar  the  very  early  existence  of  distinct  churches  have  been  drawn  from 
Clemens  Romanus  (^.  ad  Cor,  i.  41),  Ignatius  (Up.  ad  Magnes,  7),  Justin 
Hiurtyr  (Jpol,  i.  67),  Tertullian  (de  Idolat.  7),  the  heathen  Lucian  {PhUop. 
h  1126).  The  very  earliest  place  where  the  Church  met  after  Christ's 
itoensioii,  the  Cbmocu/tim,'  or  **  upper  room  "  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  i.  13),  is 
>«id  to  have  heen  preserved  and  dedicated  as  a  regular  place  of  worship. 
^yiil  of  Jerusalem  (Cat,  Led,  xvi.  4)  speaks  of  it  as  '^  here  in  Jerusalem, 
H  the  vpper  church  of  the  Apostles"  an  epithet  may  have  given  rise  to  the 
tvditioii  preserved  by  Bede  (de  Locis  Sanctis,  torn,  ix.),  that  "  the  upper 
aom  was  enclosed  afterwards  with  a  beautiful  church,  founded  by  the 
loly  apostles,  because  in  that  place  they  had  received  the  Holy  Ghost.'' 

•  KvpMMc^  (plKia)y  Dominica.  •  Ep,  22  ad  Marcellxn. 

*  Orat,  43,  *  II.  E.  x.  3. 
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one  as  well  as  he  was  able,  endeavouring  to  set  forward  the  prauei 
of  those  assembled." 

Besides  this  general  account  of  the  service,  Eusebius  gives  M 
descriptions  of  the  consecration  of  the  churches  built  by  Gonstantlu 
at  Jerusalem,  Constantinople,  and  Antioch.^  A  most  intoestiDg 
case,  which  occurred  at  Alexandria,  while  illustrating  the  regohr 
use  of  consecration,  shows  us  the  great  Athanasius  profcesting 
against  attaching  superstitious  importance  to  the  formal  act  In 
his  Apology  to  the  emperor  Gonstantine,  aj).  335,  he  defiaids 
himself  from  the  serious  charge  of  using  an  undedicated  church.  He 
allows  the  truth  of  the  fact  He  said  they  had  certainly  kept  no 
day  of  dedication,  which  would  have  been  unlawful  to  keep  wHhoaft 
orders  from  the  emperor.  The  building  was  not  yet  complete.  He 
grounds  his  apology  on  the  great  concourse  of  people  in  Lent,  the 
grievous  want  of  church  room  elsewhere,  the  pressure  of  all  to  ken 
Athanasius,  the  increased  mass  of  the  crowd  on  Easter  Day  (idMn 
the  undedicated  church  was  used),  the  precedents  of  the  Jews  tfUr 
the  captivity,  and  of  buildings  so  used  in  Alexandria^  Tieni^ 
Aquileia,  the  reasonableness  of  worshipping  in  a  building  abeady 
called  "  the  Lord's  house  "  from  the  very  time  of  laying  the  foandft- 
tions.^  ^  There  was  no  dedication,  but  only  an  assembly  for  the 
sake  of  prayer.  You,  at  least,  I  am  sure,  as  a  lover  of  God,  iriU 
approve  of  the  people's  zeal,  and  will  pardon  me  for  being  unwilling 
to  hinder  the  prayers  of  so  great  a  multitude."  **  May  you,"  he 
adds,  '*  most  religious  Augustus,  live  through  the  course  of  many 
years  to  come,  and  celebrate  the  dedication  of  the  ehiurch.  The 
place  is  ready,  having  been  already  sanctified  by  the  prayen  VfkiA 
have  been  offered  in  it,  and  requires  only  the  presence  of  your 
piety."  3 

The  Byzantine  writers  of  Justinian's  age  describe  the  oerenuaufii 
at  the  dedication  of  St.  Sophia,  and  of  other  churches  built  by  thit 
emperor.     When  heathen  temples  were  converted  into  Ghristian 

^  Eusebius  ( Vit.  Const,  iv.  43)  says  of  the  dedication  of  Constantise'i 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre :  *^  The  ministers  of  God  adorned  the  festinl 
partly  with  their  prayers,  and  partly  with  their  discourses.  For  some  of 
them  with  praises  celebrated  the  benignity  of  the  religious  emperor  towardi 
the  universal  Saviour,  and  in  their  orations  set  forth  the  magnificence  of  tht 
Martyrium ;  others  entertained  their  hearers  with  theological  disooiuii* 
upon  the  divine  dogmata^  fitted  to  the  present  solemnity ;  others  interpreted 
the  lessons  of  the  divine  volumes,  and  disclosed  the  mystic  meaBingL" 
He  describes  the  various  topics  of  his  own  discourses  on  this  occasioD,  of 
which  we  have  one  in  praise  of  Constantino  (it>id.  o,  45).  Among  o^ 
consecration  sermons  we  have  one  by  Ambrose,  on  Luke  viL  5,  and  some  by 
Augustine  and  his  brother  Csesarius. 
«  ApoL  ad  Const.  17-21,  »  lb.  24,  25. 
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chnxcbes,  they  were  purified  by  ** expiatory"  rites,  sucli  as 
iprinkluig  with  holy  water  and  setting  up  the  cross  ;^  and  even 
Quiches  which  had  been  dedicated  by  Arians  and  other  heretics, 
irare  required  to  be  reconsecrated  for  catholic  worship.  The  power 
of  coDBeciation  belonged  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  f  nor  was  a 
buhop  allowed  to  consecrate  a  church  out  of  his  own  diocese,  even 
if  it  wen  built  hy  himself.' 

We  oannot  here  go  into  the  details  of  the  consecration  ritual,  which 
indeed  was  hi  from  being  definite  till  later  times.  It  will  suffice  to 
itate  that  there  are  two  distinct  periods  in  the  history  of  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  churches.  In  the  early  ages,  certainly  as  late  as  the  time 
ofConBtaotine,  a  church  was  inaugurated  (as  we  have  seen)  by  solemn 
oenmonial,  and  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God  with  prayer,  and 
with  sermons  illustrating  the  nature  of  the  solemnity.  Then,  as 
duuehes  bidlt  over  the  tombs  of  martyrs  came  to  be  regarded  as 
endowed  with  peculiar  sanctity,  the  possession  of  the  relics  of  some 
■int  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  absolutely  essential  to  the  sacred- 
neiB  of  the  building,  and  the  deposition  of  such  relics  in  or  below 
tbe  altar  henceforward  formed  the  central  portion  of  the  consecra- 
tion-iite.  All  the  essentials  of  such  a  rite  are  found  in  the  descrip- 
tion by  Gregory  of  Tours,^  in  the  sixth  century,  of  the  consecration 
of  an  oratory  at  Tours,  a  very  beautiful  cell,  heretofore  used  as  a 
nit  cellar:  ''The  altar  was  placed  in  its  future  position;  the  night 
was  spent  in  vigil  at  the  basilica ;  in  the  morning  they  went  to  the 
oell  and  consecrated  the  altar,  then  returned  to  the  basilica,  and 
ihence  took  the  relics.  There  were  present  a  very  large  choir  of 
priests  and  deacons,  and  a  distinguished  body  of  honourable  citizens, 
vith  a  large  assembly  of  people." 

To  the  second  phase  belong  all  the  ancient  rituals  of  consecration 

*  Cod.  Theodos.  zvi.  tit.  10 :  <'  conlocatione  venerandi  religionis  christi- 
nue  sign!  expiari  praecipimus."  The  same  rite  was  prescribed  by  Justinian 
it  the  beginning  of  any  building  of  a  church  (Novell,  cxxxi.)  Gregory  the 
Sreat  instructed  Augustine  and  his  companions  to  purify  the  heathen 
«inple8  in  Britain  (after  destroying  the  idols  in  them)  by  aspersion  with 
loly  water,  to  set  up  altars,  to  deposit  relics  of  the  martyrs,  on  whose 
nrthdays  the  churches  were  to  be  dedicated  with  feasts  as  attractive  as  the 
lid  heathen  sacrifices.     (Bede,  II.  E.  i.  30.) 

*  The  4th  canon  of  the  General  Council  of  Chalcedon  (a.d.  451)  provides 
ihat  '*  no  one  shall  anywhere  build  or  establish  a  monastery,  or  house  of 
nrayer,  without  the  consent  of  the  local  bishop." 

*  First  Council  of  Orange  (441),  Can.  10 ;  and  Second  Council  of  Aries 
[about  451),  Can,  37.  The  Third  Council  of  Orleans  (538)  makes  the  same 
)roTi8ion  about  altars,  Can,  15.  The  distinct  consecration  of  altars  seems 
JO  have  begun  in  the  sixth  century  (Bingham,  Eccles,  Antiq.  viii.  9,  10, 

*  JDe  Ohria  Confessorum,  c.  xx.  (Migne,  Patrol,  71,  p.  842). 
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now  extant,  whether  in  East  or  West.*  The  churches,  which  were 
at  first  consecrated  simply  to  the  worship  of  Grod,  and  spedally 
in  the  name  of  Christ  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  were  now  hmU  as 
memorials,  and  dedicated  in.the  name  of  saints  and  martyrs,  or  of 
abstract  virtues,  and  especially  the  Heavenly  Wisdom,  St.  Sophia.* 
The  relics  which  were  essential  for  the  consecration  of  a  cbuidi 
were  often  not  the  bodies  themselves,  but  what  had  been  simply  in 
contact  with  them.'  The  custom  was  at  first  peculiar  to  Borne,  and 
was  then  extended  and  made  obligatory  by  the  second  Nicene  Coimcili 
the  same  which,  as  we  shall  see,  sanctioned  the  worship  of  imageB.^ 
Above  all,  the  rituals  prescribe  that  "  the  Body  of  the  Lord  Im 
deposited."  The  synod  of  Cealcythe  orders  that  the  Eucbarisl^ 
consecrated  by  the  bishop,  be  deposited  with  other  relics  in  a  chest 
'*  And  if  he  cannot  bring  other  relics,  at  least  he  can  do  this  chief 
thing,  because  it  is  the  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Chrisi' 

Churches  and  even  their  sites,  once  consecrated,  were  to  be 
reserved  exclusively  for  the  offices  of  religion.  Eating  and  drinkiBg 
in  them  was  forbidden  after  the  love-feasts  had  been  abolished: 
and  wearing  arms  in  them  was  never  allowed.  Li  virtue  of  the 
second  of  these  rules  they  speedily  became  asylums  or  places  of 
refuge  for  all  threatened  with  violence :  still  they  could  only  he 

^  For  the  outline  of  these  rituals,  see  Diet,  of  Christian  Aniiqq.t  Art. 
Consecration  op  Chubches. 

'  That  the  names  and  relics  of  saints  and  martyrs  were  thus  used  simply 
as  memorials,  calling  the  worshippers  to  thanksgiving  for  their  victoria, 
and  emulation  of  their  crowns  and  palms — ^not  that  they  might  share  in 
any  worship  and  divine  honours — ^is  insisted  on  by  Augustine  (de  Civ.  D^ 
viii.  27,  xxii.  10 ;  contra  Faust,  xx.  21 ;  contra  Maxim,  i. ;  de  Vera  Sdig. 
55) ;  and  in  writing  against  Mazimus,  he  grounds  an  argument  for  the 
deity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  this  distinction :  "  that  He  must  he  God, 
because  temples  were  built  and  dedicated  to  Him,  which  it  would  be  sacri- 
lege to  do  to  any  other  creature." 

The  English  Council  of  Cealcythe  (probably  Chelsea),  under  Archbishop 
Wilfred  (a.d.  816),  charges  every  bishop  "  that  he  have  it  painted  on  the 
wall  of  the  oratory,  or  on  a  table,  as  also  on  the  altars,  to  what  saints 
both  of  them  are  dedicated." 

•  Especially  portions  of  the  shroud,  called  brandeum.  "Pope  Gregory 
the  Crreat  sets  forth  his  view  of  this  practice  in  a  letter  to  Constantia 
(^Epist.  iii.  30).  It  is  not,  he  says,  the  Roman  custom,  in  giving  relics  of 
saints,  to  presume  to  touch  any  portion  of  the  body,  but  only  a  brandei^ 
is  put  in  a  casket,  and  set  near  the  most  holy  bodies.  This  is  again  taken 
up,  and  enshrined  with  due  solemnity  in  the  church  to  be  dedicated,  and 
the  same  miracles  are  wrought  by  it  as  would  have  been  by  the  very 
bodies  themselves.  Tradition  relates,  that  when  some  Greeks  doubted  the 
efficacy  of  such  relics,  St.  Leo  cut  a  brandeum  with  scissors,  and  blood 
flowed  from  the  wound.  St.  Leo's  miracle  is  related  by  St.  (Hermanns  to 
Pope  Hormisdas  {Epistt,  Pontiff,  p.  524)  and  by  Sigebert  {Chrmioon,  A.D' 
441)."— i>icf.  of  Christian  Antiqq,,  Art.  Brandeum.         *  Ch.  XXL  §  7. 
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UBd  as  such  for  a  limited  dniation  in  virtue  of  the  first.  **  Patoant 
nmmi  Dei  templa  timentibus,"  said  one  law  in  tlic  Thcodosian 
lode,  not  merely  oonfinning  this  priyilego,  but  extending  it  to  the 
pirioiiB  sarronndingB  of  a  cbnich  where  moals  might  be  taken  and 
deeping  quarters  established  for  any  length  of  time ;  by  another 
law,  howeyer,  it  was  modified,  by  excluding  public  debtors,  slaves, 
md  Jews,  from  benefiting  by  it  in  future ;  and  Justinian  afterwards 
Bdaded  male&ctors.^ 

Roperty  given  to  the  Church  might  never  be  alienated  from  it, 
Bioepfc  imder  special  circumstances  defined  by  the  canons :  much 
Im  tfaerefore  buildings  that  had  been  solemnly  consecrated.^    So 
indelible  a  character  of  holiness  was  thought  to  bo  stamped  upon  a 
draroh  or  an  altar  by  the  act  of  consecration,  that  nothing  short  of 
doitniotian,  or  snch  dilapidation  as  to  render  them  unfit  to  serve 
tibdr  proper  ends,  could  nullify  it    Even  the  wood  and  stones  used 
in  bniLding  a  church  were  considered  to  have  shared  its  consecration, 
nd  ooold  not  afterwards  be  removed  to  subserve  structures  purely 
■ooltf,  though  they  might  bo  burnt.    Events  in  this  respect  have 
loDg  Bince  proved  stronger  than  the  Decretals :  and  there  are  some 
nmarkable  words  on  record  of  Jehovah  Himself  in  taking  posses- 
don  of  the  first  building  ever  dedicated  to  His  service,  shewing  that 
ffis  aooeptance  of  it  was  conditional,  and  might  not,  under  circum- 
tooes  which  actually  took  place,  be  permanent.^    A  church  might, 

*  Cod.  Theodos,  \x,  tit.  49;  Novell.  17.  Some  interesting  remarks  on 
tten  conatitutions  may  be  read  in  a  letter  of  Alcuin  (JEp.  clyii.  ed.  Migne) 
te  hfa  two  disciples,  Cajididus  and  Nathanael :  modified  indeed  by  the  im- 
portant letter  of  Charlemagne  which  follows  it ;  and  in  accordance  with 
tiiich  the  rights  of  sanctuary  are  upheld  in  the  Frank  capitularies  of  the 
•%hth  century. — Diet,  of  Christian  Antiqq.,  Art.  Consecration,  &c. 

'The  canons  forbidding  alienation  are  numerous  from  the  15th  Ancyran, 
<Dl  315  downwards ;  and  the  31st  and  three  following,  with  the  65th 
Apostolical,  may  be  still  earlier.  Justinian  has  numerous  regulations  to 
^e  same  effect  in  his  Code  (lib.  ii.  tit.  2)  and  7th  Novel.  In  all  these 
iiiarch  property  seems  to  be  considered  inalienable,  rather  as  being  in 
rost  for  others  than  upon  higher  grounds :  at  all  events,  none  of  them 
etnaUy  discuss  consecrated  sites  and  buildings  as  such.  Charlemagne  was 
oore  explicit  in  one  of  his  capitularies  (a.d.  802,  c.  34,  ed.  Migne) :  "  Ut 
)ca  quae  semel  Deo  dedicata  sunt  ut  monasteria  sint,  maneant  perpetuo 
lonasteria,  nee  possint  ultra  fieri  saecularia  habitacula."  This  was 
«neralised  subsequently,  till  it  appeared  as  a  maxim  in  the  "  Regulae 
nris,"  appended  to  the  6th  book  of  the  Decretals,  in  these  words: 
Semel  Deo  dicatum,  non  est  ad  usus  humanos  ultcrius  transferendum." 
No.  51). — Diet,  of  Christian  Antiqq.,  ibid. 

•  2  Chron.  vii.  19,  20.  Canonists  have  forgotten  these  words  altogether 
1  estimating  the  "  effects  of  consecration." — Did.  of  Christian  Antiqq.^  vol.  i. 
.432. 
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however,  be  eopoUuted^  as  to  need  reconciliation  by  the  perpetn- 
tion  in  it  of  homicide  or  other  revolting  crime ;  and  if  the  relics 
which  had  been  deposited  at  consecration  were  removed,  the  cburoh 
and  altar  lost  this  sacred  character  until  these  were  restored ;  wi^h 
the  relics  and  the  renewal  of  masses,  the  whole  effect  of  oonsecratiiHi 
returned.^ 

§  14.  Among  the  ornaments  of  churches  the  Gross  held  a  con^ 
spicuous  place ;  and  we  now  begin  to  trace  a  decided  tendency  to 
the  worship  of  the  sacred  symbol.    In  a  spiritual  sense,  the  (W- 
but,  be  it  well  observed,  only  as  the  Cross  of  Clirist — was  tie    \ 
watchword  of  the  Christians'  faith,  not  only  as  the  instrument  of 
their  salvation,  but  as  the  sign  of  fellowship  with  their  Lord  in 
humiliation,    self-denial,    and  suffering.     This   He  had  Himsdf 
enjoined  upon  them ;  "  K  any  man  will  be  my  disciple,  let  him 
take  up  his  cross,  and  follow  me  ;*'  and  Paul  had  said,  "  God  forbid 
that  I  should  glory,  save  in  the  cross  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christy  hj 
whom  the  world  is  crucified  unto  me,  and  I  unto  the  world."   But    i 
this  "  glory  "  ^was  easily  transferred  to  the  cross  itself,  first  as  a    S 
suggestive  idea,  and  then  as  a  material  symbol,  and  even  as  a  form    ^ 
possessing  mystic  virtue.    While  the  form  of  the  cross  *  was  uplifted    j 
in  churches  and  elsewhere,  the  act  of  making  the  sign  of  the  enu    t 
was  practised  as  a  preservative  against  bodily  and  spiritual  dangers.* 

The  cross,  sculptured  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,*  on  sepnlchial 
and  other  memorials,  was  in  use  much  earlier  than  Constantine,  as 
is  shown  by  the  Catacombs  and  other  evidence.  Apologists  as 
early  as  Tertullian  and  Minucius  Felix,*  found  it  necessary  to 
combat  the  charge  that  Christianity  was  but  a  new  form  of  idolatry, 

'  Such  pollution  had  the  effect  of  desecration  (exsecraiio), 
«  Vigilius,  Pope  538-555,  Ad  Eutheriumy  Epist,  ii.  c.  4.  Gregorf  of 
Tours  (Hist.  Franc,  ix.  6)  mentions  an  instance  in  which  a  church,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  homicide  having  been  perpetrated  in  it,  lost  the  privilege  (^ 
Divine  Service  (officium  perdidit). — D%ct.  of  Christian  Antiqq.,  Art  Dbbb- 
CRATION. 

'  Called  HvAoi'  and  lignum  (as  well  as  <rravpos  and  crux\  after  the  Scrip- 
tural precedent  in  Gal.  iii.  13,  where  the  ignominy  attached  to  hanging,  witii 
specific  reference  to  a  gibbet  (Deut.  xxi.  23),  is  transferred  to  the  Eoin«n 
mode  of  execution  by  the  cross.  But,  after  Helena's  discovery,  the  mere 
toood  of  the  cross  acquired  a  special  sanctity. 

*  See  Diet,  of  Christian  Antiqq.,  Art.  Sign  op  the  CboSS. 

*  See  the  Cuts  on  pp.  241,  242. 
«  Tertull.  Apol  16 ;  Ad  Nationes,  i.  c.  12 ;  Min.  Felix,  Oct.  cc  9, 12. 

It  is  curious  to  find  both  writers  laying  stress  on  the  various  fonn*  i" 
which  the  cross  entered  even  into  heathenism,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  frame- 
work of  a  militaiy  trophy ;  while  other  early  Christian  writers  appeal  to 
the  many  ways  in  which  the  cross  occurs  in  natnre  and  art,  to  prove  the 
universality  of  the  emblem. 
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wnupokaTptia ;  or,  as  the  heathen  objector  in  Minncius  scornfnlly 
pili  it,  that  the  GhristiaDS  **  worship  that  which  they  deserve,**  and 
Ifait  ''(nones  are  not  for  them  to  adore  but  to  suffer  upon."  ^ 

The  Emperor  Julian,  a  century  after  Minncius,  taunts  the  Chris- 
iiiDi,  as  the  Gaecilins  of  that  writer  had  done,  with  inconsistency, 
in  that  while  they  refused  to  reverence  (frpoaKvvfh)  the  sacred 
Anoile,  which  fell  down  from  Jupiter,  they  still  reverenced  the 
wood  of  the  cross,  continually  made  the  sign  of  it  on  their  foreheads, 
nd  engraved  it  before  their  houses.'  The  gist  of  Cyril's  answer  is 
mttiy  of  notice : — Since  Christ  the  Lord  and  Saviour  of  all  divested 
Blmself  of  His  Divine  Majesty,  and  leaving  His  Father's  Throne 
m  willing  to  take  upon  Him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  to  bo  made 
ki  the  likenesB  of  man,  and  to  die  the  cruel  and  ignominious  death 
of  the  cross,  therefore  we  being  reminded  of  these  things  by  the 
ri^t  of  the  cross,  and  taught  that  One  died  thereon  that  we  all 
Bd^t  have  life,  value  the  symbol  as  productive  of  thankful  remem- 
Inmoeof  Him. 

Certamly  Julian,  but  for  his  better  knowledge  of  Christianity, 
lad  moTB  excuse  for  the  misrepresentation  than  the  heathens  before 
OoDBtantine.  It  is  from  the  Emperor's  vision  of  the  sacred  sign,* 
nd  his  mothei^s  discovery  of  the  true  cross  (as  will  bo  related 
pnently)  that  a  new  development  of  such  adoration  may  be  traced ; 
tboogh  not  yet  as  strict  worship^  Thus  Ambrose  says,  that  Helena 
tdond,  not  the  wood,  according  to  the  vain  error  of  the  impious 
Sttstiles,  but  the  King  who  hung  upon  the  wood ;  '^  and  Jerome 
*yB,  that  Paula  adored,  lying  prostrate  before  the  cross,  as  if  she 
iiw  the  Lord  hanging  there.' 

'  ''Ut  id  colant  qaod  merentur,  et  jam  non  adorandae  sed  subeundae 
*Hicei; "  to  which  the  Christian  interlocutor  replies  (c.  29),  "  Cruces  etiam 
^oolimus  nee  optamus." — Diet,  of  Christian  Antiqq.,  Art.  Cross,  Adora- 
^KW  OF, 

*  Cyril  Alex.  Contra  Julianum  lib.  vi.  Patrol,  Gr.  Ixxvi.  795. 

'  Eaiebius  says  of  Constantine,  jhv  piKorothv  iri/xa  <rravp6y  (  Vita  Const, 
i.  31 ;  of.  ib.  ii.  16 ;  iv.  21 ;  and  Oratio  de  laudibus  Const,  c.  9 ;  also  Sozo- 
l&en  L  4,  &c2  rod  fiaa-i\4ws  riyeitrOai  Koi  irpoffKvvfiffeas  v€p6fxi<rro  irapcb  rav 
VTparutT&p).  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (Epist,  ad  Const,  p.  247)  speaks  of  rh 
vmriiptop  rod  <rravpov  |^\ov. 

*  The  distinction  was  drawn,  as  afterwards  in  the  controversy  about 
Inuige-worship,  between  the  reverence  (vpotTKivuffis)  paid  to  a  most  holy 
thing,  and  the  worship  (Karp^la)  due  to  God  alone  ;  but  the  fallacy  of  this 
rerbal  difference  is  shown  by  the  use  of  the  words  in  Matt.  iv.  10,  and 
Lake  iv.  8.    (See  note  to  Chap.  XXI.  §  7.)  *  In  obit,  Theodosii,  §  46. 

*  Hieron.  Epitaph.  Paulae,  Epist.  108,  ad  Etistochium,  §  9.  See  further 
the  distinction  as  drawn  by  Augustine  (^Tract.  i.  in  Joharmem^  §  16): 
"  Dicimus  quidem  lignum  vitam,  sed  secundum  intcUcctum  lignum  Crucis 
ande  accepimus  vitam." 
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But  such  a  distinction,  while  maintained  in  words,  was  sure  to  be 
overpowered  by  the  close  intermixture  of  the  sign  with  its  signi- 
ficance ;  and  especially  when  the  adoration  of  the  cross  came  to  be 
mixed  up  with  the  worship  of  images.  Thus,  Eusticus  Diaconn8,aii 
eminent  writer  of  the  sixth  century,  maintains  the  adoration  of  the 
Gross  as  leading  on  to  that  of  the  Crucified,  though  he  adds  a  protest 
against  its  being  said  that  we  adore  the  Cross  together  mth  Christ.^ 
And  John  of  Damascus,  the  greatest  Eastern  theologian  of  the 
eighth  century,  while  explaining  in  his  defence  of  Image  Worship, 
that  "  we  worship  also  the  figure  (pSnov)  of  the  precious  and  life- 
giving  cross,  not  honouring  the  wood  (or  matter,  vXi;y)— God  forbid 
(jirf  yevoLTo) — ^but  the  figure  as  a  symbol  of  Christ,  makes  this 
very  ground  for  the  adoration  of  the  cross,  **  for  wherever  the  sig 
may  be,  there  also  will  He  be  Himself."  *  Such  pleas  give  but  a 
lame  answer  to  the  question,  propounded  by  an  early  apologist 
for  the  practice,  "Why,  when  God  has  forbidden  throu^  Hi« 
prophets  the  worship  of  created  things,  do  we  offer  adoration  to 
images  and  the  cross  ?  "* 

Further  illustrations  of  the  wide  prevalence  of  the  feeling  are  to 
be  found  in  numerous  narratives  of  the  Fathers,  of  a  more  or  less 
legendary  character,  referring  to  the  miraculous  power  inherent  in 
the  sacred  symbol.  Thus  Sozomen  ^  gives  us  an  account  of  a  certain 
physician  named  Probianus  who  had  been  converted  to  Christianityi 
but  who  would  not  accord  honour  to  the  cross  as  the  sign  of  salva- 
tion, imtil  when  suffering  from  a  painful  disease  of  the  feet  he  was 
taught  by  a  vision  to  find  in  reverence  of  the  cross  a  means  of  relief, 
and  thus  was  cured.  In  the  TruUan  Synod  held  at  Constantinople 
in  691  A.B.,  it  was  ordained  that  since  the  cross  shows  to  us  the 
way  of  salvation,  and  therefore  we  offer  to  it  in  words  and  in 
thought  our  adoration,  it  should  be  distinctly  prohibited  to  engraTO 
crosses  on  the  pavement,  where  they  would  be  trodden  under  foo^ 
and  that  where  these  already  existed  they  should  be  erased. 
There  are  forms  of  service  for  the  adoration  of  the  Cross  in  the 
Roman,  Greek,  and  other  ancient  Liturgies." 

*  "  Non  tamen  crucem  coadorare  dicimm*  Christo,"     Contra  Aoqphaht; 
Patrolog.  Ixvii.  1218. 

*  "EpOa  yhp  Uv  J  rh  arijfieToVf  4k€7  Ka\  abrhs  tffrau    Joh.  Damas€.(£y.^ 
Orthodoxa,  iv.  11. 

*  QucBstiones  odArUiochum  ducem,  xzxix.    (^Patrolog,  zxviii.  622),  falsely 
ascribed  to  Athanasius. 

4  Hist,  Eccl  ii.  3. 

»  Can.  73;  Labbe,  Concilia,  vi.  1175. 

«  See  further  the  Diet,  of  Christian  Antiqq.,  Arts.  CROSS ;  Cboss,  adora- 
tion OP. 
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15.  All  that  has  now  been  said  applies  to  the  simple  cross  as  a 
dxdio  fomiy  thoogh,  with  the  growth  of  pomp  and  snmptuous- 
I  in  worahip»  it  was  made  of  silver,  gold,  and  other  precious 
erialfl^  and  adorned  with  gems,  carving,  and  chasing,  and  varions 
itio  deviceB.  It  was  also  made  to  contain  relics,  especially  in 
case  of  the  pectoral  croes  worn  by  bishops  as  an  enoo/2>ton.' 


I  addition  of  the  figure  of  the  suffering  Saviour  made  the 
]e^ia^*  in  naming  which  it  is  at  once  necessary  to  distinguish 
Teen  the  use  of  the  Crucifix  as  an  object  or  instrument  of  devo- 
,  and  that  of  pictorial  or  other  representations  of  the  Crticifixion 
scene.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that,  for  several  cen- 
98  after  their  first  introduction,  all  representations  of  the  cruci- 
fbnn  of  our  Lord,  whether  alone  or  as  the  central  figure  of  the 
ifixion,  in  pictures,  reliefs,  or  mosaics,  were  only  syrnbdiccU,  as 
xons  of  the  Greek  Church  still  are ;  intended  simply  to  recal 
;reat  event  in  its  meaning,  without  historical  realism  or  artistic 

rhe  cat  shows  the  oldest  existing  specimen  of  such  a  pectoral  cross, 
h  was  found  not  long  since  upon  the  breast  of  a  corpse  in  the  basilica 
.  Laurence,  outside  the  walls.  It  came  to  light  in  clearing  the  interior 
at  church,  and  we  are  indebted  to  Dc  Rossi  for  a  careful  drawing  of  it 
'etino,  Apr.  1863).  On  one  side  it  bears  the  inscription,  Emmanovha 
oanuel]  Nobiscvm  devs  ;  on  the  other,  the  following  words,  addressed 
T&aiXj  to  Satan :  Cbvx  est  vita  hiui  ||  mors  inimice  tibi  ;  a  cavity 
i  by  a  screw  appears  to  have  been  intended  for  relics.  Reliquaries  in 
brm  of  a  cross  are  first  mentioned  bj  Gregory  the  Great.  He  sent 
f  them  to  Queen  Theodclinda  with  a  fragment  of  the  true  cross ;  this 
exists  at  Monza,  and  is  used  by  the  provost  of  the  ancient  church 
at  city  when  he  officiates  pontifically.  (See  cut  on  p.  447.) 
Irucijixus,  that  is  (Christ)  fastened  on  the  Cross. 
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appeal  to  emotim.  Thii  lut  itt^ 
vu  reaeTTtdfortheierinlcfirt 
in  tihe  later  middle  agea. 

The  symbolicat  pnrpoM  of  tcA 
repTeaeatations  is  eeeo  tn  tbe  tiu- 
aition  from  the  cross  to  tbe  eailM 
form  of  the  cmcifix.  One  of  tht 
firat  types  used  to  repiwant  tin 
Saviour  waa  the  ^yniu  Dei, "tin 
Lamb  of  God,  which  tsketh  tw^ 
thesinoftbeworld;"'  a&dintliii 
form  the  sacrificed  Sariour  ii  n- 
presented  od  the  fiunons  Vition  ' 
GroBS,  vhioh  may  be  r^arded  u  ; 
the  type  of  symbolic  Tepresentatui 
in  the  sixth  century.* 

The  Tmllaji  Council  at  Coo- 
Btantinopl8CA.D,691)ordeMdlh»t 
inasmuch  as  the  antitype  is  liettff 
than  the  type,  the  figure  of  Ohiii^ 
as  the  Lamb  that  taketh  an;  tin 
sin  of  the  world,  should  henceftri 
be  set  up  after  the  foim  of  a  mtf 
on   the   "  icons,"  that  is  Mi  w 

'  John  i.  29. 

*  The  out  is  from  Cardinal  BorfUi 
moDographs,  Rome,  1TT9-80.  Ane- 
dallion  of  the  lamb  beuiag  lh>  cra^ 
and  with  «  nimbns,  is  placed  •'  * 
central  point  of  interaection,  vd  i 
is  sccompanied  bj  two  hi1f'l<°C''' 
figures  of  oar  Lord,  with  the  ir*^ 
form  nimbus  at  the  top  sod  Cicl  ■ 
the  vertical  limb.  Two  othen  stU* 
horiiontiil  ends  are  snppoied  to  re- 
present Justin  11.  and  his  Emj** 
Sophis.  Thonpper  half-length  of* 
Lord  holds  a  book  in  the  left  iiA 
snd  blesses  with  the  right ;  the  liW 
one  holds  n  roll  and  a  imsll  tl* 
The  embossed  lily-omamenti  >r«  " 
great  beauty,  and  thera  i<  an  ii«V 
tion  on  the  back,  which  Borgii  "W 
thus:— 

"  Llgno  quo  Christna  hdmannn  ■W' 
riit  Ronue  Justinns  openi." 
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nUamktio  repreientetioiu,  iosteftd  of  the  older  lamb.'     From 

tk  cod  of   the    Hventh  oentrny,  thererora,  ve  nay  tkto  tho 

■tling  up  irf  tbe  cmcifiz  ia  ehurehet  bf  ecclceiastical  authority  j 

Ittthii  SDutment  of  a 

nb  iMTCi  Httlo  ioabt 

ttatthapnoUoealmtdjr 

adifed  to  ft  conaidenible 

otBit    At  all  eTSDtB, 

it  ii  certain  thai  both 

tkfl  cradfix    and  pio- 

ioni  of  the  Cmoidxion 

)iii  heeu  in  private  uia 

Math  earlier;   as,    for 

fafbuee^     on    pectoral 

anMei^  of  which  there  is 

iGn  extant  an  example, 

Jnitscentiiif  older  than 

OeTtiiDan  Conncil,  in 

tin   bmaoB    reliquary 

iddcli  ia  nid  to  hare 

Wn  BEEntf  with  a  frag' 

WBtof  ^e  trne  croet, 

^  Gi^oiy  the  Qreat 

b  Thsodelinda,  wife  of 

Jnthirii,  king  of  the  Lombards  (a.d.  590,  foil.)-' 

EepMsentationB  of  the  Crncifiiion  aa  a  scene  were  still  earlier 
ttu  craciflzee ;  and  of  these,  also,  tho  earliest  known  examples 
tainm  form  for  private  use,  such  aa  in  MS9,  and  on  the  covera  of 
■fiptycha.  The  moat  interesting  ia  the  illumination  in  the  Syriac 
K.  of  the  Qoepels  in  the  Uedicean  Library  at  Florence,  dated  in 

'  Can.  83  : — Tlv  toS  oTpovror  t^r  a/inprlav  i 

'rwirrl  toS  Tokaivi  iiwoii  ivumiAaCrTSai  SplCofity.  This  is  the  Council 
ttSltd  QuiaiMxlum,  as  being  s  sQppUment  to  the  Fiflh  and  Siitb  General 
Cooudla  (Chap.  XVI.  §§  11,  15),  and  it  has  in  the  Greek  Church  the 
■athority  of  a  Qenernl  Council. 

'  Thii  cnicifii  (with  au  ampvlla,  which  is  nlso  said  to  have  been  a  present 
Innn  Qregory  to  Theodelinda,  and  on  which  the  Crucitiiioii  is  represented 
in  anothar  form),  is  among  the  treasures  of  thi^  cathedral  at  Moms.  It 
btan  the  cmcified  Christ  in  that  merely  juggestive  form  which  belongs  to 
this  early  period,  and  which  is  strongly  iadicated  by  the  long  priestly  robe, 
■rhereaa  the  Roman  cnstom  of  crucifying  naked  mnet  hnTc  been  irell 
known.  The  figures  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  e^iteaded  arnm  appear  to 
repreaeDt  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  John.  For  the  description  of  other 
early  cmcifiies,  and  the  diacuseion  of  their  ages,  see  the  Diit.  of  Chratian 
Antiqq.,  Art.  Ckcctfix. 
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A.D.  586  by  its  writer,  a  monk  named  Rabala.  It  is  composed, 
with  instinctive  skill,  in  tWd  groups,  the  upper  representing  the 
Cracifixion,  and  the  lower  the  Besurrection,  each  uniting  the  lead* 
ing  incidents  in  one  scene.  In  the  former^  are  the  three  cnicified 
persons,  with  a  marked  difference  in  the  attitudes  of  the  two  thievea 
The  Saviour  has  the  nimbus  round  his  head  and  the  long  lobe,  lor 
which  the  soldiers  at  the  foot  are  playing,  not  with  dice,  but  at  the 
old  game  of  mora  on  their  fingers.'  The  acts  of  offering  Christ  tiiB 
sponge  dipped  in  vinegar  on  a  reed,  and  piercing  His  side  vitii 
the  spear,  are  both  shown.  To  the  right  of  the  group  stands  tiiB 
Virgin  and  another  woman,^.and  to  the  left  three  others,  seemm^ 
for  the  "  women  looking  on  afar  off,"* 

Another  most  interesting,  though  much  later,  Crucifixion  or 
Crucifix  (as  it  may  well  be  called,  from  the  prominence  given  to  the 
central  figure),  is  tiiat  on  the  lYory  Diptych  of  Bamhona^  in  Picenum,* 
of  the  ninth  century.  Here  we  had  reached  the  age  in  which  the 
First  Person  of  the  Trinity  is  exhibited  in  an  upper  compartment; 
while  in  remarkable  contrast  below  is  the  old  type  of  Borne,  ti» 
twins  suckled  by  the  wolf.  The  Sun  and  Moon,  which  are  usnallj 
shown  above  the  cross,  are  here  personified  ai^  figures  hearing 
torches ;  and  below  the  arms  of  the  cross  are  the  Virgin  and  St.  John 
"  This  wonderful  ivory  is  now  in  the  Vatican  Museum,  and  is  in  tte 
most  ancient  style  of  what  may  be  called  dark-age  Byzantine  ari, 
when  all  instruction  and  sense  of  beauty  are  departed;  bat  « 
vigorous  a  sense  of  the  reality  of  the  fact  remains,  as  to  render  ti» 
work  highly  impressive."  ® 

§  16.  The  introduction  of  Crucifixion-pictures  into  churches  wal 
naturally  earlier  than  that  of  crucifixes ;  as  memorial  scenes,  apart 
from  any  idea  of  worship ;  though  a  sense  of  reverence  and  fear  of 
any  approach  to  idolatry  caused  these  to  be  among  the  last  of  suA 
public  representations.^    Even  before  the  time  of  Constantine^  p^ 

*  See  the  cut  on  page  1. 

^  In  this  detail  the  picture  is  unique  among  crucifixions. 
'  Perhaps  her  sister  ;  see  John  xiz.  25. 

*  Matt,  xxvii.  55  ;  Mark  xv.  39 ;  Luke  xxiii.  49. 

*  See  the  vignette  to  Chap.  VI.  p.  127. 

*  Diet,  of  Christian  Antiqq.j  i.  c. 

^  Before  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  Gregory  of  Tours  (o6.  595)  oeBr 
tions  a  painting  of  the  Crucifixion,  which  was  placed  in  the  chuixh  of  St 
Genesius,  at  Narbo,  but  which  gave  offence,  apparently  because  it  repre-^ 
sented  the  Saviour  as  almost  naked  (pictura,  quae  DonUnum  nostrwn  ?•««» 
proBcinotum  linteo  indicat  crttcifixum).  It  was  not,  however,  removed,  but 
veiled  with  a  curtain,  by  order  of  the  bishop,  and  only  at  times  exhiWtf^ 
to  the  people.  (Gregor.  Turon.  de  Gloria  Martynm,  i.  23 ;  Schaff,  vol*  ^ 
p.  562). 
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tares  xeprosenting  tiie  events  related  in  Scripture  history  had  hcen 
atap  in  ohnrches;  bat  as  yet,  and  for  some  time  after,  with  the 
Kde  purpose  of  impressing  on  the  mind,  throogh  the  sense  of  sight, 
Hm  ioenes  of  which  words  gave  a  less  vivid  presentment.^  In  the 
choloe  of  sabjects  one  chief  purpose  was  to  exhibit  the  harmony  of 
fts  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensations,  scenes  of  the  Old  Testa- 
mnt  history  being  placed  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  New 
Tdfrtflmfrnt,  to  which  they  corresponded  as  type  and  antitype,  and 
fl^ieoially  with  the  events  of  the  Life  of  Christ  as  recorded  in 
tile  Gospels.  Thus  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  was  depicted  side  by 
ride  with  the  death  of  Jesus ;  the  gathering  of  the  manna  with 
tiw  Lord's  Supper ;  the  water  flowing  from  the  rock  with  Christian 
nptism* 

There  is  a  manifest  distinction  between  the  necessary  introduction 
cf  Jesus  and  His  Apostles  and  the  saints  of  Scripture  history,  in 
noh  memorial  scenes,  and  their  separate  portraiture  as  objects  of 
ftit  reverent  contemplation  which  naturally  passed  on  into  worship.' 
Boi  the  tendency  to  the  transition  was  very  soon  seen  and  resisted. 
Ai  early  as  the  time  of  Constantino,  we  find  Eusebius  of  Csesarea 
ttndenming  the  representation  of  Christ  and  the  holy  persons  named 
in  Soripture,  on  the  ground  that  the  glory  of  the  Saviour  cannot  be 
dqioted,  and  that  the  true  image  of  the  saints  is  a  saintly  life.^ 
Imehins  reckons  these  Images*  as  all  such  representations  are 
Bvned  in  ecclesiastical  language — among  the  corruptions  brought  in 
^  heretics,  citing  likenesses  of  Simon  Magus  and  of  Manes,  which 
Voe  reverenced  by  the  Simonians  and  the  Manicheans ;  but  such 
ftiogpi  (he  adds)  were  to  be  rejected  by  Christians.    By  the  end  of 

*  According  to  the  principle — ^^  Segnius  irritant  animos  demissa  per 
^turem,  Quam  qua  snnt  ocnlis  subjecta  fidelibiis,  et  qnae  ipse  sibi  traidit 
■Pactator."  (Herat,  de  Arte  PoSticay  180-2).  But  it  was  forgotten  that 
^  was  only  one  element  of  the  question,  where  spiritual  worship  and 
^l&presdon  were  concerned. 

'  Throaghout  the  whole  growth  of  the  practice  we  can  trace  the  instinc- 
tive feeling  that  statueSy  or  "  graven  images  "  in  any  form,  were  nearer  to 
HoUtry  than  pictures.  They  were  used,  indeed,  as  memorials,  as  we  have 
>een  in  the  case  of  St.  Hippolytus,  and  sculptured  monuments  are  found  in 
the  catacombs,  and  carved  ornaments,  chiefly  symbolical,  were  employed 
in  the  structural  decoration  of  churches.  But,  as  we  shall  see,  the  (Jreek 
Church,  while  leading  the  way  in  the  worship  of  "  images  " — (ef/covey, 
^HkumeSj  i.e,  ^  likenesses,"  as  in  the  Second  Commandment)— prohibited  all 
Scnlptiure,  and  statues  were  of  very  late  introduction  in  the  Latin  Church. 
'  In  his  Letter  to  Constantia  (the  sister  of  Constantine),  which  formed  one 
of  the  leading  authorities  discussed  in  the  later  controversy,  and  quoted  in 
the  Second  Council  of  Nicsea.  The  patriarch  Nicephorus  (in  the  ninth 
centnry)  objects  to  the  testimony  of  Eusebius  that  he  was  an  Arian  (!), 
which  in  fiiot  he  was  not.  *  E^Kouts. 

o.  OH.  2  a 
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the  fourth  oentury  such  images  were  not  only  common,  but  they 
had  become  objects  of  reverence  akin  to  worship;  for  Augastioe 
confesses  that  many  in  his  time  were  '*  adorers  of  pictures;"* 
but  they  were  still  resisted  by  the  chief  teachers  of  the  Chuidi. 
Epiphanius  ^  relates  how  he  himself,  while  travelling  in  the  Holy 
Land,  tore  a  curtain  which  he  found  hanging  before  the  sancfcoaiy  j 
of  a  church,  with  a  figure  either  of  Christ  or  of  a  saint  painted  on  it^  i 
declaring  such  representations  to  be  contrary  to  Scripture.  In  tiie  ^ 
two  following  centuries  the  practice  gained  ground  in  conneotiai 
with  the  growing  reverence  for  the  Virgin  Mary,  whose  image  m 
set  up  in  many  churches,  often  throned,  and  with  the  infant  Jesut  in 
her  arms.  Our  Lord  Himself,  and  the  Apostles  and  other  saints,  nm 
exhibited  in  individual  portraiture,  and  no  longer  only  in  historio 
scenes.  The  character  of  authentic  portraits  began  to  be  claimed  finrtiie 
pictures  of  Christ,^  and  miraculous  virtues  were  attributed  to  then. 

All  this  tended  to  the  Worship  of  ImageSy  especially  b  tin 
Eastern  Church ;  and  before  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  the  pno* 
tice  ^  found  an  eloquent  defender  in  Leontius,  bishop  of  NeapdOs  in 
Cyprus,  whose  arguments  were  afterwards  relied  on  by  the  Seoovi 
Council  of  Nicaea.^  His  defence  rests  on  the  plausible  but  foUackm 
plea  repeated  ever  since — "  I,  worshipping  the  image  of  God,  do  not 
worship  the  material  wood  and  colours ;  God  forbid ;  but  laying 
hold  of  the  lifeless  representation  of  Christ,  I  seem  to  myself  to  li^ 
hold  of  and  to  worship  Christ  through  it."  He  dwells  modi  an 
the  miracles  wrought  by  images,  especially,  on  the  cases  in  wfaioh 
blood  had  been  seen  to  flow  from  them.^  But  the  MonophysiteB 
held  out  against  the  prevalent  superstition ;  and  one  of  the  hiishopB 
of  that  party,  Xenaias  oi*  Philoxenus,  in  the  early  part  of  the  axth 
century,  was  zealous  in  ejecting  images  from  all  the  churches  in  bis 
diocese,  the  Syrian  Hierapolis. 

The  different  attitude  of  the  Western  Church  towards  this  qntf- 
tion,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  may  be  weU  seen  by  oon* 
trasting  the  language  of  Leontius  with  that  of  Pope  Gregory  tltf 
Great.  Serenus,  bishop  of  Marseille,  finding  the  people  disposed  to 
worship  the  images  in  his  church,  had  them  all  broken  up  and  etft 
out.  Upon  hearing  of  this,  GregOTy  wrote  to  Serenus  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms : — ^**  It  hath  reached  our  ears  some  time  ago  that  yonr 

»  De  Mor.  EccL  Cath.  i.  34. 

'  lu  a  letter  translated  by  Jerome  (Epist.  li.  9).   Robertson,  Tol.  i.  p>  ^^' 

3  See  note  to  Chap.  I.  p.  27. 

4  Under  the  name  of  wpo<rtt6ifriats. 
<^  See  Chap.  XXL  $  7.    The  great  « Iconoclast  Controrersj  "  is  tfi^ 

in  that  chapter. 

«  ApoL  in  Ad,  iv.  Cone.  Nic,  ii.    Labb.  vii.  237 
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fiaiemity,  seeing  certain  wonhippera  of  images,  has  broken  and  cast 
ftrth  the  said  images  out  of  the  church.  And  indeed  >ve  praise  you 
lor  heing  sealous  lest  aught  made  by  the  hand  should  be  worsliippcd; 
Int  ve  think  that  you  ought  not  to  have  broken  the  said  images. 
Hot  pttjyiting  is  used  in  churches,  that  they  who  are  ignorant  of 
ktten  may  'at  least  read  on  the  walls  by  seeing  tlicre  what  they 
onnot  read  in  books."  ^  '*  It  is  one  thing  to  adore  a  picture,  another 
to  kam  by  the  story  of  the  picture  what  ought  to  be  adored  .  .  . 
Vany  one  wishes  to  make  images,  by  no  means  forbid  him ;  but  by 
(dl  means  stop  the  worship  of  images.**'  In  both  these  epistles 
flngcny  teaches,  and  in  the  second  at  great  length,  that  pictures 
wen  placed  in  churches  *^  not  for  worship,  but  only  to  instruct  the 
iniiidB  of  the  ignorant ;  '*'  but  elsewhere  he  indicates  another  use 
which  experience  has  shown  to  lead  rapidly  to  direct  worship :  *<  Wc 
do  not  prostrate  ourselves  before  it  ('  the  image  of  our  Saviour ')  as 
Infore  the  Godhead ;  but  we  worship  Him  whom  by  help  of  the 
image  we  call  to  mind  as  bom,  as  suffering,  or  even  sitting  on  His 
tliraas.  And  while  the  picture  itself,  like  a  writing,  brings  the  Son 
rfGod  to  our  memory,  it  either  rejoices  our  mind  by  the  suggestion 
cf  EBs  resurrection,  or  consoles  it  by  His  passion.*'^ 

In  the  history  of  the  conversion  of  England,  we  read  that  Augus- 
tine, in  his  first  interview  with  King  Ethelbert  (a.d.  597),  came 
'bearing  a  silver  cross  for  banner,  and  an  image  of  the  Lord  the 
flavioar  painted  on  a  board."'    But  the  earliest  account  of  pictures 
in  an  English  church  occurs  in  Bede's  life  of  Benedict  Biscop,  the 
fcirt  abbot  of  Wearmouth  and  Yarrow,  who,  in  678,  "  brought  from 
Borne  paintings  of  sacred  images,  to  wit,  of  the  blessed  Mary  and  of 
fte  twelve  Apostles,  besides  representations  of  the  Gospel  history, 
md  of  the  visions  of  St  John  the  Evangelist,  and  placed  them  in 
Us  church ;  so  that  all  who  entered  the  church,  even  those  ignorant 
of  letters,  whithersoever  they  turned  their  eyes,  might  contemplate 
the  ever-ioyely  countenance  of  Christ,  and  of  His  saints,  though  in 
an  image ;  or  might  more  heedfuUy  call  to  mind  the  grace  of  the 
liOid's  Incarnation,  or,  having  the  Last  Judgment  before  their  eyes, 
might  remember  to  judge  themselves." *    In  686  Biscop  brought  other 
Inctores  from  Rome,  many  of  saints  and  Gospel  subjects,  as  before ; 
bat  some  also  illustrating  the  relation  of  the  New  Testament  to  the 
Old,  as  Isaac  bearing  the  wood  beside  Christ  bearing  His  Cross,  the 

>  ^^.  ad  Serenwn,  vii.  111.  '  Epist,  ad  eund,  iz.  9. 

'  iron  ad  adorandwn,  aed  ad  instruendas  soltmmodo  mentes  nescienttum, 

*  Ep,  ad  Seeund,  vii.  54.  •  Bede,  Hist.  Eccl  i.  25. 

*  H<$i,  Abbot.  Uairemuth.  et  Oruuens,  §  5.    In  all  this  there  is  not  a  word 
of  worship  or  adoration  of  the  pictures. 
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brazen  serpent  on  the  pole  by  Christ  on  the  cross.^  Pictures  of  this 
character  probably  abounded  in  Borne  at  the  time ;  for  a  great 
number  are  mentioned  as  to  be  seen  there  by  Gr^ory  II.  in  his  first 
reply  to  the  emperor  Leo,  a.d.  726.' 

§  17.  The  frequent  mention  of  pictures  of  the  Virgin  Mary  leads 
us  on  to  the  growth  of  **  Mariolatry.**  The  first  tendencies  to  pay 
divine  honours  to  Mary  as  the  "  Mother  of  God  "  provoked  (as 
we  have  seen)  the  Nestorians  and  Eutychian  disputes,  and  wen 
strengthened  by  the  issue  of  those  controversies.  In  the  rhetorioal 
fervour  of  maintaining  the  disputed  title  of  Theotokos,  Gathdies 
and  Eutychians  seemed  almost  to  place  the  **  Mother  of  God"  OD 
a  level  with  her  divine  Son ;  and  the  Monophysite  patriarch  of 
Antioch,  Peter,  was  the  first  to  introduce  her  name  into  all  the 
prayers  of  his  liturgy.  Numerous  churches  were  dedicated  to  her, 
the  earliest  being  probably  the  Basilica  on  the  sunmiit  of  the 
Esquiline,  founded  by  Pope  Liberius  (352-366),  and  rebuilt  ly 
Sixtus  III.  (in  432),  which  is  still  distinguished  as  St.  Mary  tiiB 
Greater.^  The  solemn  invocation  of  the  Virgin  for  prosperity  in  state 
affairs  stands  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  Justinian  ;^  and  Narses  n6?er 
ventured  on  a  battle  without  some  sign  of  her  approval.  In  this 
extreme  zeal  to  pay  to  the  mother  of  Jesus  Christ  that  very  exoev 
of  honour  against  which  He  himself  had  warned  His  discipH' 
there  mingled  both  a  lower  feeling  of  human  nature  and  a  tnoe 
of  that  heathen  element  which  we  have  seen  infecting  so  many 
other  usages  of  the  Church.  ''The  idea  of  a  female  mediators- 
performing  in  the  higher  world  offices  akin  to  those  labooTB  of 
mercy  and  intercession  which  befit  the  feminine  character  on  earth 
— was  one  which  the  mind  of  mankind  was  ready  to  receive;  and, 
moreover,  this  idea  of  the  blessed  Mary  was  welcomed  as  a  suheti- 
tute  for  some  that  had  been  lost  by  the  fall  of  polytheism,  with 
its  host  of  female  deities.    The  veneration  of  her,  therefore,  ad- 

*  Hist  Ahbat,  Uuiremuth.  et  Cfyruuens^  §  8.        •  Labb.  Cone,  vii.  16. 

3  S,  Maria  MajoTj  now  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  and  the  JjSbtnm 
Basilica. 

*  Cod.  I.  xxxvii.  1.  A  stone  set  up  originally  at  Corinth,  and  now  in 
the  Museum  of  Verona,  bears  the  inscription,  "Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  God, 
('Ayla  Mapia  0€or6Ke),  protect  the  kingdom  of  the  Christ-loving  Justini*"! 
and  his  faithful  servant  Victorinus,  with  them  that  live  godly  in  Corioth." 
Still  stronger  invocations  of  other  saints  are  found  on  inscriptions  of  Jo^ 
tinian. — Diet,  of  Christian  Antiqq.,  Art.  INSCRIPTIONS. 

»  Matt.  xii.  46-60  ;  Mark  iii.  31-35 ;  Luke  viii.  19-21 ;  xi.  27,  28.  See 
Eeble's  hymn  on  the  Annunciation  (^Christian  Year\  which  gives  an  ^' 
teresting  exhibition  of  a  sentimental  tendency  to  Mariolatry  overmastered 
by  the  truth  inculcated  by  Christ,  that  His  obedient  disciples  are  still  more 
blessed  than  she  is  as  His  mother ;  nay  that  such  are  His  brother  and 
sister,  and  mother. 
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nnced  lapidly,  although  it  was  not  until  a  much  later  period  that 
it  iMched  its  greatest  height.**  ^ 

Few  traces  are  yet  found  of  the  worship  of  Angels ;  hut  even  the 
eondeinnation  of  all  such  worship  hy  a  Laodicean  canon,  as  con- 
tiuy  to  Holy  Scripture,*  proves  that  tho  practice  had  hegun. 
Ambrose  alone  of  the  early  post-Nicene  Fathers  recommends  tho 
iiiTOCfttion  of  guardian  angels.  His  greater  disciple,  Augustine, 
SBpUBunts  the  angels  and  superior  virtues  as  rejoicing  with  us,  and 
wrirtiug  US  in  offering  to  Ood  those  invisible  sacrifices  of  tho 
bent  which  they  would  not  only  refuse  to  accept  for  themselves, 
but  they  are  shown  in  several  passages  of  Scripture  forbidding  the 
idoration  and  sacrifice  to  them  which  are  duo  to  Ood  alone.  In 
this,  he  adds,  the  angels  are  imitated  by  the  holy  men  of  Qod,  like 
Bud  and  Barnabas  at  Lystra;^  evidently  reproving  the  worship  of 
■intB,  which  was  already  fast  gaining  ground. 

i  18.  As  in  the  adoration  of  the  Virgin,  so  in  the  increaseil 
boDOur  paid  to  saints,  there  was  an  element  of  compromise  with 
bttkhenism.    Converts  regarded  the  martyrs  as  holding  a  place  in 
their  new  religion  like  that  of  the  heroes  in  their  pagan  system ; 
they  ascribed  to  them  a  tutelary  power,  and  paid  them  honours 
noh  as  those  which  belonged  to  the  lesser  personages  of  the  pagan 
mythology.^    *'  Saints  were,  like  the  heathen  gods,  chosen  as  special 
pUroDS^  not  only  of  individuals,  but  of  cities.    It  was  not  without 
pboiible  grounds  that  heathens,  as  Julian  and  Eunapius,  began  to 
nlort  on  Christians  the  charge  of  worshipping  dead  men,  and  that 
the  Manicheans  joined  in  the  reproach.    St.  Augustine  strenuously 
Kpudiated  it ;  he  exhorted  to  an  imitation  of  the  saints  in  their 
k^ess,  and  endeavoured,  as  did  also  St.  Chrysostom,  to  oppose 
^  tendency  towards  an  undue  exaltation  of  them.    But  before 
Ids  time  practices  nearly  akin  to  the  worship  of  the  saints  had  too 
•arely  made  their  way  into  the  popular  belief  and  feeling,  as 
indeed  Augustine  himself  is  obliged  to  confess."  ^   Some  of  the  most 
distiugnished  teachers  of  the  Church  ^  avowed  that  the  saints  and 
their  days  held  a  place  in  the  Christian  system  like  that  which 
had  been  formerly  assigned  to  the  gods  of  paganism  and  their  festi- 
vals ;  and  the  parallel  was  carried  out  in  the  promises  of  honour 
to  their  altars  and  even  threats  of  dishonour,  by  which  prayers 
ofifercd  to  them  were  enforced,  and  by  addressing  to  another  saint 
the  prayers  which  one  had  left  unanswered. 

'  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  582. 

*  Condi.  Laod.  c.  35  (a.d.  372  ?) ;  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  369. 

*  Augostin.  de  Cio.  Dei,  x.  19.  *  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  365. 
»  Ibid,  p.  366. 

*  As  Theodoret,  quoted  by  Canon  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  580. 
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The  relics  which,  as  we  have  seen,  were  essential  to  give  sanctity 
to  a  church,  were  found  in  new  abundance,  especially  when 
required  to  support  some  disputed  claim.^  Belies  were  worn  as 
amulets,  and  marvellous  miracles  were  ascribed  to  them,  and 
even  to  cloths  which  they  had  touched  and  water  in  which  they 
had  been  dipped.  The  manufacture  of  spurious  relics  had  aheady 
become  frequent.  The  biographies  of  lately  deceased  bishopSi  - 
monks,  and  others,  especially  when  they  were  champions  of  ortho- 
doxy, were  crowded  with  miracles;*  new  lives  of  ancient  ewnts 
were  written  in  the  same  vein;  and  non-existing  saints,  with 
complete  biographies,  were  invented,  sometimes  from  mistaking 
the  name  of  a  thing  for  a  person,  like  the  etymological  myths  of 
earlier  ages.^  Thus  the  foundation  was  laid  for  the  whole  fiihrio 
of  ^^  Hagiology!^ 

And  here  it  seems  fit  to  explain  the  technical  use  of  this  oft- 
repeated  title  "  Saint/*  *  We  have  seen  that,  both  in  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  Church,  it  was  the  common  name  of  all  GKxl's  peoplfli 
as  separated  from  the  world  and  devoted  to  Him,  and  called  to  a 
holy  life.^  It  was  not  the  distinctive  mark  of  one  Christian  as 
more  holy  than  another ;  much  less  is  it  used  in  Scripture  as  aa 
honorary  prefix  to  the  simple  name,  by  which  the  law-giver  and 
priest,  prophets,  apostles,  and  evangelists  are  generally  called.  We 
read  of  our  "  brother  Timothy,**  "  our  beloved  brother  Paul,"  noFcr 
of  St.  John,  St.  Peter,  and  so  forth,* 

^  One  out  of  several  examples  is  the  revelation  in  a  dream  to  Anthimtiii 
the  metropolitan  of  Cyprus,  of  the  tomb  of  St.  Barnabas,  in  which  were 
found  his  remains,  and  a  copy  in  his  own  hand  of  St.  Matthew's  gospel,— 
proofs  by  which  Anthimus  defeated  the  claim  of  the  Monophysite  patriarch 
of  Antioch,  Peter  the  Fuller,  to  jurisdiction  over  the  island  (A.D.  487)> 
Theod.  Lector,  ii.  2  ;  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  581. 

2  An  interesting  case,  connected  with  our  own  history,  is  furnished  by 
the  Life  of  St.  Germanus  of  Auxerre,  whose  many  miracles  against  the 
Pelagians  and  the  barbarian  enemies  of  the  British  Christians  are  repeated 
without  doubt  by  Bede ;  while  one  of  them,  the  "  Alleluia  Victory**  ^ 
unsuspiciously  transferred  again  to  some  modern  text-books  as  the  Itft 
success  which  gilded  the  fall  of  Roman  Britain.  Bede's  History  is  M  o' 
miraculous  legends. 

'  For  example  St,  Veronica  (see  p.  27,  col.  2) ;  and  St  AmphibalH$i  the 
fellow  martyr  of  St.  Alban,  whose  name  was  probably  invented  (as  Usshcr 
suggests)  from  the  cloak  (amphibalum)  which  he  gave  to  Albanus. 

**'A7tos,  Sanctus,  "holy";  and  beatusy  "blessed,"  or  "beatified." 

«  See  Chap.  VI.  §  10. 

®  The  nearest  approach  to  the  later  ecclesiastical  use  of  the  word  is  in  * 
few  phrases,  such  as  "  holy  prophets  "  (2  Pet.  iii.  2  ;  Rev.  xxii.  6) ;  "^ 
apostles  and  prophets  "  (Rev.  xviii.  20),  and  "  holy  men  of  God  **  (  2  Pet  »• 
21 ;  where,  however,  instead  of  &yioi  rov  Beov  &p0fwiroi,  the  true  reading 
seems  to  be  imh  Ofov  &v$pwirot,  "  men  (sent)  by  (or  from)  God." 


-TL 
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iMn8i1>la  tniuiticiii  to  the  diitinctiTe  nse  of  the  title  in 
ti  departed  saiiita,  emiDeot  by  divine  inspiration,  peraonal 
■md  power  u  teaeherB,  ftnd  especially  by  the  Boel  of 
im,  became  a  fixed  ciutom  as  soon  as  their  namea  began  to 
jdinlisti  of  penoDB  hononrod  by  the  Chuicb.  The  eFirUeiit 
ch  lilts,  called  in  ecctniastical  language  diptycht  (fblding 
seems  to  have  risen  from  the  custom  of  reading  out,  at 
ration  of  tbe  Lord'a  Supper,  the  names'  of  those  who  had 
xintribntions  of  bread  and  wine,  irhich  soon  passed  into  a 
orative  leoord  of  all,  living  and  dead,  who  had  deserved 
la  ohnrch.*  The  onstom  existed  as  early  as  the  age  next 
Apoetlea,  at  least  if  we  accept  ae  genuine  the  "  Martyrdom 

t  alio  called 


which  prarailsd 
I  Roman  Emp  e 
consols  praetors 
nd  other  msg 
m  wont  to  d 
I  their  fiiends  and 
e,  on  th<  dav    n 

(cribedwthth 
dooata  n  egth 

in  token  of  the 
ament  of  the  r 
7.  Ther  outer 
iieofwood  Tory 
laborately  carved 
1,  as  in  the  con 
itych  of  St  t  cno 
TS,  and  the  most 
ig  Chrut  an  d  p 
unbona  n  ivory 
:ina  work  oF  the 
itnry  (V  gnette 
YI.  p  127) 

complete  lists  of 
IS  of  membeia  of 
ch  may  have  been 
eggested  by  their 
DideT  and  other 
ties,  as  well  as  by 

>e  "the  manber  of  the „- , 

ecting  the  different  clasaea  of  Dames  enrolled  in  the  diplycha 
the  Sptyc)ia  mertveram,  and  the  dipiycha  epiacoporum,  nnd  for  all 
nfbrmation,  see  the  Diet,  of  CAriilian  AtUiqq.,  Art.  Dipttoub. 
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of  St.  Polycarp,"*  where  the  recitation  is  said  to  be  made  "in 
memory  of  those  who  have  finished  their  course,  and  for  the  exe^ 
cising  and  preparation  of  those  who  have  yet  to  walk  m  their 
steps."  It  is  distinctly  alluded  to  by  Tertullian  ;*  and  by  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century,  the  danger  of  a  superstitious  use  seems  indi- 
cated by  Augustine's  protest,  that  the  saints  thus  commemorated 
are  "  not  invoked.'*  ^  The  authority  by  which  a  name  was  inserted 
in  this  list — the  saint  being  then  said  to  be  **  vindicaius "— waa, 
until  at  least  the  tenth  century,  that  of  the  bishop,  with  (no  dotbt) 
the  consent  of  his  clergy  and  people,  and,  as  time  went  on,  of  the 
synod  and  metropolitan,  and  according  to  Mabillon,^  of  the  em- 
peror or  king.  But  the  consent  of  the  last  named  could  only 
have  been  asked  or  given  in  cases  of  political  importance,  real  or 
supposed.  The  custom  of  setting  apart  certain  days  (generally 
those  of  their  death  or  martyrdom)  ^  for  the  annual  commemoration 
of  saints  and  martyrs  led,  of  course,  to  the  entry  of  their  namefli 
with  those  titles,  in  the  ecclesiastical  Calendars,  which  were  compiled 
for  liturgical  use.*  Of  the  compilation  of  such  calendars  by  bishops 
containing  the  names  of  martyrs,  we  have  an  example  as  early  as 
Cyprian :  but  there  are  none  extant  of  a  date  before  the  fourth 
century.  The  earliest  are  those  which  contain  fewest  saints'  days— 
and  in  which  the  simple  names  are  given  without  title  or  eulogyt 
even  the  prefix  S.  or  B.  being  but  sparingly  introduced. 

The  formal  act  of  canonization^^  which  is  claimed  as  a  prerogative 
of  the  See  of  Rome,  is  defined  by  Ferraris  ®  to  be  a  "  public  judg- 
ment and  express  definition  of  the  Apostolic  See  respecting  the 

»  Ap.  Euseb.  ff.  U.  iv.  15.  3  j)g  chr,  3. 

8  «  Non  invocantur."   De  Civ,  Dei,  xxii.  10. 

*  Praef.  in  Actt.  SS.  Bened.  p.  412. 

*  In  the  language  of  Hagiology  the  general  term  for  a  saint's  day  of 
death  is  Natalis  (dies)  or  Natale,  i.e.j  his  birth  to  immortality,  and  the  days 
of  martyrdoms  are  called  Natalitia  Martyrum.  The  term  depositio  is  also 
used,  not  for  the  day  of  burial,  but  in  the  sense  of  laying  dovm  the  burthen 
of  the  flesh.  There  are,  indeed,  cases  in  which  deposUio  appears  to  me*" 
the  solemn  entombment  of  relics  (especially  in  the  church  named  after  the 
saint),  but  the  usual  terms  for  burial  and  deposit  of  relics  are  eletxitio,  cvUvh 
translatio.  In  the  early  calendars  depositio  seems  to  be  applied  only  to 
bishops,  natalis  and  natalitium  to  martyrs. 

•  Kaleiidariumy  Computus,  Distributio  Officiorum  per  drctUum  totius  (»*h 
fitivcuov  ioyratrriK6v,  7)fiepo\6yiov,  4<prifi€pls :  later,  Ka\€yrdptoy»  See 
Mtes  and  Illustrations  (A),  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

'  That  is,  enrolment  in  the  authorized  list,  or  Canon  of  Sainis  «» 

Martyrs.     Canonizare  is  also  used  to  signify  simply  to  "  approve,"  or  to 

*  appoint  to  a  canonry,"  or  to  enrol  in  the  "  canon  "  of  the  clergy,  or  to 

make  a  canon  in  a  Council.— Z)ic^.  of  Christian  Antiqq.,  Art.  CanoNIZAHON. 

•  Sub  voc.  Veneratio  Sanctorum, 
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■DCtity  and  glory  of  one,  who  is  thereupon  solemnly  added  to  the 
mil  of  the  saints,  and  set  forth  for  the  public  veDeration  of  the  whole 
Ghmch  nulitant^  and  the  honours  due  to  saints  decreed  to  him." 
Audit  is  distinguished  by  him  from  Beatification,  which  means, 
■Bomrfling  to  the  same  authority,  a  like  **  lawful  grant  by  the  pope 
to  a  partikmlar  kiugdom,  i>rovince,  religious  body,  or  place,  to 
Teosmte  and  invoke,  in  the  mass  and  by  exposition  of  relics,"  &c., 
some  particulur  person  deceased.     The  first  formal  canonization  by 
a  pope  is  said  to  be  either  that  of  St  Suibert  by  Pope  Leo  III.  a.d., 
8(H^  at  the  request  of  Charlemagne,  or  (which  however  depends  on 
a  latter  said  to  be  a  forgery)  that  of  Udalric,  bishop  of  Augsburg,  by 
d^loma  of  Pope  John  XV.  a.d.  993.^    The  last  case  of  canonization 
I7  a  metropolitan  is  said  to  have  been  that  of  St.  Ghiultier,  or 
Otocher,  abbot  of  Pontoise,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Kouen,  a.d.  1153.' 
And  a  decree  of  Pope  Alexander  III.  a.d.  1170,  gave  the  prerogative 
to  the  pope  thenceforth,  so  far  as  the  Western  Church  was  con- 
Vned;  who  proceeded  in  two  ways,  either  by  formally  sanctioning 
hxl  or  other  saints,  who  had  long  before  been  canonized  in  effect 
bf  OQznmon  consent,  or  by  initiating  the  process  himself  in  new  cases. 
f  19.  The  reverence  paid  to  holy  persons  was  shared  by  Holy 
•Pbo0s,  especially  the  scenes  of  our  Savour's  life  on  earth,  and, 
*fcove  aU,  of  His  death  and  burial.    The  first  impulse  to  the  long 
tndn  of  pilgrimages  to  Palestine  was  given  by  Constantine's  resolu- 
tion to  remove  heathen  abominations  from  the  site  of  the  Holy 
8qnxldire,  and  to  build  on  it  a  Christian  church ;  ^  in  pursuance  of 
^hich  purpose  his  mother  Helena  visited  Jerusalem,  and  there 
(according  to  the  feunous  legend)  found  the  Sepulchre,  with  the 
three  crosses  still  lying  near  it,  imder  the  earth  which  had  preserved 
them  from  Hadrian's  attempt  to  remove  every  trace  of  the  Holy 
City.      The  very  superscription  attached  by  Pilate  to  the  cross 
of  Christ  was  found  lying  somewhat  apart !     Not  knowing  which 
of  the  three  crosses  was  the  one  they  sought,  Macarius  caused 
them  to  be  successively  presented  to  the  touch  of  a  noble  lady  of 
Jerusalem  then  lying  at  the  point  of  death.    The  first  two  crosses 
produced  no  effect*  but  at  the  touch  of  the  third  the  sick  woman 
rose  up  before  them  perfectly  healed,  thus  showing  that  it  was  upon 
this  that  the  Saviour  had  suffered.    One  part  of  the  cross  set  in 
diver  was  intrusted  to  Macarius  to  be  carefully  guarded  in  Jerusa- 

>  Mabill.  Actt.  88,  Ben,  8aec,  V,  Pre/.  §  101 ;  Gibbings,  Praelect,  on  the 
ZHptyohSt  p.  83,  Dabl.,  1864.  ^  Gibbins,  as  above. 

'  A.D.  326.  Enseb.  Vit.  Const,  ill.  26,  sqq.,  with  Constan tine's  Letter  to 
IfacariuSy  bishop  of  Jerusalem  (ibid.  c.  30) ;  Socrates,  H,  E,  i.  17 ;  Thco- 
loret,  H,  E,  i.  18. 
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lem,  and  the  remainder,  together  with  the  nails,  was  forwarded  to 
Constantine.  One  of  the  nails  was  attached  to  his  helmet,  and 
another  to  the  bridle  of  his  horse,  in  fulfilment,  according  to  sandiy 
fathers,  of  the  prophecy  of  Zachariah  xiv.  20.^  Socrates  states  that 
the  portion  of  the  cross  sent  to  Constantine  was  by  him  inclosed  in 
his  own  statue,  which  was  placed  on  a  column  of  porphyry  in  the 
so-called  forum  of  Constantine  in  Constantinople,  that  thus  the  ci^ 
might  be  rendered  impregnable  by  the  possession  of  so  glorioos  a 
relic.  According  to  Sozomen,  besides  the  miracle  wrought  on  tbe 
sick  lady,  a  dead  man  was  instantly  restored  to  life  by  the  touch  ci 
the  cross ;  but  Faulinus,  while  mentioning  this  says  nothing  of  titf 
other  miracle.  In  Ambrose,  spite  of  a  protest  to  the  contrary,  we 
see  traces  of  the  feeling  in  which  respect  for  the  cross,  as  a  token  of 
Him  who  hung  thereon,  drifted  into  an  adoration  of  the  croii 
itself.* 

The  earliest  mention  we  have  of  the  Finding  of  the  Cross  is  in 
the  Catecheses  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  delivered  rather  more  tlian 
twenty  years  after  Helen's  alleged  discovery ;  in  which,  though  h« 
does  not  allude  to  the  narrative  in  the  form  given  by  subsequent 
writers,  he  yet  says  that  fragments  cut  off  from  the  cross  were 
spread  over  the  whole  world,'  and  he  also  alludes  to  the  Finding  of 
the  Cross  in  a  letter  written  some  years  later  to  Constantius,  tk^ 
son  of  Constantine,  on  the  occasion  of  a  luminous  cross  appearing  in 
the  sky  over  Jerusalem.*  From  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  centniy 
onwards  all  ecclesiastical  writers  take  the  truth  of  the  narrative  in 
its  main  form  for  granted,,  though  sundry  variations  of  detail  oocnr. 

The  alleged  discovery  is  commemorated  in  the  Church  of  Bontf 
by  a  festival,  best  known  by  its  Latin  title,  Inveniio  8,  Crwm 
(May  3),  the  institution  of  which  cannot  be  traced  vnth  any  certainty 
earlier  than  the  end  of  the  eighth  jcentury,  or  the  beginning  of  ^ 
ninth.    The  Greek  Church  has  no  such  special  festival,  but  oom- 

*  Jerome,  however  (Comm,  in  Zech,  in  loc.)  speaks  of  it  as  one  migl»t 
have  expected,  **  nam  sensa  quidem  pio  dictam  sed  ridiculam." 

'  For  th«  above  tradition,  see  Socrates,  L  c. ;  Theodoret  /.  c, ;  Sozomen,  iU  i 
Ambrose  de  obita  Theodosii,  c.  46 ;  Patrol,  xvi.  1399,  Sulpicius  S€veru8,i«* 
Sacroy  ii.  34;  Pairoly  xx.  148,  Rufinns,  Hist  i.  7,  8;  Patrol,  xxl  l«5j 
Faulinus  of  Nola,  JEp,  ad  Severum,  31 ;  Patrol,  Ixi.  326,  Gregory  of  Tow*, 
Ziber  mracuiorumy  i.  5  sqq.;  Patrol.  Ixxi.  709.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  «WJ 
(Comm.  in  Zech.  in  loc;  Patrol.  Gr.  Ixxii.  271)  refers  to  it  as  the  cturrwit 
history  in  his  day.  Chrysostom  evidently  believed  in  the  discovery  of  tw 
cross,  and  speaks  of  the  practice  of  conveying  small  portions  of  it  about  tf 
amulets  {Quod  Christus  sit  Deus,  c.  10 ;  Patrol.  Or.  xlviii.  826>— iWi^*  ^ 
Christian  Antiqq,,  Art.  Cross,  Finding  op. 

»  Catech.  iv.  10;  x.  19;  xiii.  4;  Patrol.  Or.  xxxiii.  468,  685,  776. 

*  Ep.ad  Const,  c.  3. 
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linai  ifa6  oelebmtion  of  the  FindiDg  with  the  day  of  the  Exaltation 
cf  the  Gross  (September  14).^ 

The  discoTery  of  the  Gross  by  Helena,  and  the  example  of  her 

lint  to  the  Holy  Land,  gave  (as  we  have  said)  a  strong  impulse  to 

tiis  practice  of  pilgrimage.    Besides  the  influence  on  devout  minds 

of  oontemplatiDg  the  places  hallowed  by  the  presence  of  Christ,  and 

liy  the  wondrous  events  which  form  the  historical  basis  of  saving 

frith,  a  special  efficacy  was  attributed  to  prayers  offered  on  those 

PMBed  spots  of  earth,  many  of  which  were  distinguished  by  special 

mimrffta,     «  From  all  quarters— even  from  the  distant  Britain  ^-^ 

{flgrinu  flocked- to  the  sacred  sites  of  Palestine,  and  on  their  return 

ibey  carried  home  with  them  water  from  the  Jordan,  earth  from 

fte  Redeemer's  Sepulchre,  or  chips  of  the  true  Cross,  which  was 

ipeedily  found  to  possess  the  power  of  reproducing  itself.^  *  *  * 

pilgrimage  became  a  fashion,  and  soon  exhibited  the  evil  character- 

UflB  of  a  fashion,  so  that  already  warnings  were  uttered  against 

tte  enoTB  and  abuses  which  were  connected  with  it.    The  monk 

ffilarion,  during  his  residence  of  fifty  years  in  Palestine,  visited 

the  holy  sites  but  once,  and  for  a  single  day ;  in  order,  as  he  said, 

tiitt  he  might  neither  appear  to  despise  them  on  account  of  their 

Aeamess,  nor  to  suppose  that  God*s  grace  was  limited  to  any  par- 

tioolar  place."  ^    And  stronger  language  to  the  same  effect  was  used 

V  a  stili  more  distinguished  resident  in  Palestine,  who  sometimes 

Vzpatiates  earnestly  on  its  hallowed  associations  ;^  but  against  the 

idea  of  merit  of  virtue  in  pilgrimage,  Jerome  thus  warns  Paulinus :' 

"^It  18  not  matter  of  praise  to  have  been  at  Jerusalem,  but  to  have 

lived  religiously  at  Jerusalem.    The  scenes  of  the  Crucifixion  and 

of  the  Besurrection  are  profitable  to  such  as  bear  their  own  cross 

and  daily  rise  again  with  Christ — to  those  who  show  themselves 

■  The  Finding  of  the  Cross  is,  however,  observed  as  a  distinct  festival  by 
lome  branches  of  the  Eastern  Church,  as  by  the  Coptic  on  March  6,  and 
by  the  Ethiopic  on  May  4. 

*  Hieron.  ^pis^.  zlvi.  10;  Pallad.  Hist,  Laus,  118. 

*  '*  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  although  cited  by  Baronius  as  a  witness  for  the 
multiplication  of  the  wood,  in  reality  speaks  only  of  the  dispersion  of  frag- 
ments throughout  the  world  {Catech.  iv.  10).  But  Paulinus  of  Nola,  in  a 
distant  country,  and  half  a  century  later,  speaks  of  the  reproduction  {Epist, 

*  Ap,  Hieron.  Spist.  Iviii.  3 ;  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  369.  For  the  dis- 
suasive of  Gregory  Nysscn  against  pilgrimage,  see  above,  Chap.  XIII.  §  4. 
The  like  testimony  is  borne  also  by  Chrysestom  and  Augustine. 

*  Hieron.  Epist,  zlvi.  4 ;  xlvii.  2  ;  cviii. 

*  Epist.  IviiL  quoted  by  Canon  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  370,  who  points  out 
that  the  first  sentence  is  imitated  from  Cicero,  pro  Mwenct,  12.  *^  Non 
Asiam  nunquam  vidisse,  sed  in  Asia  contincnter  vizisse,  laudandum  est." 
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worthy  of  so  eminent  a  dwelling-place.    But  as  for  those  who  sajr 
*  The  temple  of  the  Lord,  the  temple  of  the  Lord ' — ^let  them  hear 
the  Apostle's  words — *  Ye  are  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  dwelleth  in  you.'    The  court  of  heaven  is  open  to  acoesa 
from  Jerusalem  and  from  Britain  alike ;  *  for  the  Kingdom  of  God 
is  within  you.' "    Such  words  of  pious  wisdom  were  thrown  away  on 
minds  fascinated  by  the  attraction  which  has  been  the  fmitliil 
source  of  superstitious  penance,  waste  of  time  and  labour  and 
human  life,  intolerant  zeal  and  a  long  series  of  murderous  wan^ 
down  even  to  our  own  age. 

§  20.  The  Public  Worship  of  the  Church  had  been  adorned,  or 
burthened,  with  a  great  increase  of  pomp  and  elaborate  ritual,  sinoe 
the  time  when  Pliny  and  Justin  Martyr  described  its  primitiw 
simplicity.*  Leaving  to  special  works  on  Christian  antiquities* 
the  growth  of  ceremonies,  the  new  and  splendid  dresses  of  the  clergy, 
nearly  all  of  which  had  come  into  use  by  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century,^  and  similar  details,  we  must  notice  the  interesting 
progress  of  liturgical  forms.* 

The  classic  word  Liturgy,^  used  in  the  Greek  republics  for  certain 
public  burthens  imposed  on  the  wealthy  for  the  benefit  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  is  adopted  in  the  New  Testament  for  the  work  of 
the  Jewish  priesthood  and  the  Christian  ministry,  and  also  for 
services  of  beneficence  to  the  brethren.®  Its  special  restriction  to 
divine  worship  and  sacramental  service  is  first  found  in  the  time  of 
Constantino.''  As  the  worship  throughout  all  the  churches  came  to 
be  more  and  more  regulated  by  fixed  rules,  while  in  minor  details 

1  See  Chap.  VIII.  §  3.  . 

*  See  especially  the  several  articles  in  the  Diet,  of  Christian  Anti^* 

'  Down  to  the  same  time  the  special  clerical  vestments  were  only  mw 
in  the  services  of  the  Church.  In  every  day  life,  the  clergy  wore  the  ordiiwry 
dress  of  citizens  ;  but  the  tendency  to  adopt  a  distinctive  costume  is  seen 
in  the  censure  passed  by  Pope  Celestine  (in  a.d.  428)  on  some  Gallic  pri«t» 
for  having,  through  misinterpretation  of  Luke  xii.  35,  exchanged  w»« 
universal  tunic  and  toga  for  the  Oriental  monastic  dress  ;  "  whereas,**  (h« 
said),  "  we  ought  to  be  distinguished  from  other  men  by  learning  (or  dofr 
trine),  not  by  dress  ;  by  conversation,  not  by  habit ;  by  purity  of  mind,  D» 
by  costume  (cvitus)"     Schaff,  vol.  ii.  p.  538. 

*  On  the  whole  subject  see  Palmer's  Origines  Liturgicw;  Neale's  vanooj 
liturgical  works  (of  most  profound  learning,  but  highly  ritualistic) ;  D>Biel 
(the  chief  modern  German  2iMiYiOYiiy\Codex  liturgicus  Ecdesiae  Univenat* 
Epitomem  redactus, 

*  AeirovpyiOf  literally,  work  for  the  people,  with  the  verb,  Xttrovpy^ 
and  the  adjective  and  noun  Aetrovpyos.  The  general  sense  is  found  i* 
Rom.  xiii.  6,  where  Paul  calls  secular  magistrates  Xeirovpyol  Btov* 

«  See  Luke  i.  23 ;  Heb.  viii.  2,  6  ;  ix.  21 ;  x.  11 ;  Acts  xiu.  2 ;  Eom.  ^' 
16,  27 ;  2  Cor.  ix.  12.  ^  Euseb.  Vit,  Const,  iv.  37. 
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the  tenml  cburdhies  had  different  formB,^  each  of  these  forms,  as  set 
fivth  in  a  book,  was  called  a  Liturgy.^ 

The  origin  of  liturgical  forms  is  one  of  those  points  of  early 
godeaJartical  development^  of  which  the  course  can  no  longer  be 
tnoed.  In  the  Jewish  worship,  the  liturgical  element  is  found  in 
tiu  nae  of  certain  prayers  and  psalms  (especially  in  Psalms  113-118) 
nd  the  lesponaiYe  Amen ;  and  both  these  may  be  traced  in  the 
Ghnroh  of  the  New  Testament,*  which  had  forms  used  by  Christ 
Hnnaelf  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  words  of  institution  in  the  Lord's 
fiupper,  and  the  Baptismal  formula,  as  responsive  to  which  may  be 
idded  the  confession  of  faith  made  by  Peter  in  the  name  of  all 
the  difidples,^  that  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  before  his  baptism,^ 
ad  the  penitential  prayers  for  mercy  uttered  by  the  despised 
{nbiioany*  the  outcast  lepers,^  and  many  others,  which  have  been 
fMpetnated  in  the  **  Bomine  miserere  "  and  the  "  Kyrie  eleison.^* 
Ibipther  with  these  and  other  Scripture  models  for  prayer  and 
pnitenoe,  confession  of  faith  and  sacramental  service,  the  primitive 
dmioh  possessed  rich  forms  of  praise  and  joyful  thanksgiving,  not 
cidy  in  the  Psalms,*  but  in  the  new  songs  which  heralded  Christ's 
coming— the  prophetic  thanksgivings  of  Mary  and  Zacharias,  the 
Bong  of  Simeon,*  the  "  Angelic  Hymn,"  or  "  Gloria  in  Excelsis"^ — 
•nd  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  sanctuary  revealed  to  John  in  the 

>  Socrat.  JSr,  E,  ▼.  22 ;  Sozom.  K  E,  vii.  19. 

*  ''The  Latin  Church  calls  the  public  eucharistic  service  Mass,  and  the 
litnrgical  books  sacramentarium,  rituale,  missale,  also  libri  mysteriorum,  or 
thnply  UbeHiT-^haffy  vol.  ii.  p.  519. 

'  See  the  quotation  of  the  second  Psalm  in  the  apostolic  prayer  (Acts  iv. 
S)5,  26);  and,  for  the  responsive  Amen,  1  Cor.  xiv.  16. 

*  ltf!att.  zvi.  16,  and  parallel  passages ;  adopted  as  the  essential  form  of 
Christian  profession  in  1  John  iv.  15.  Compare  the  striking  examples  in 
khe  Gospels  of  individual  confession  of  faith  made  to  and  approved  by  Jesus 
himself;  as  Mark  iz.  23,  24 ;  John  is.  35-38. 

*  Acts  viiL  37.  •  Luke  xviii.  13. 
'  Luke  xvii.  12. 

*  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  observe  how  large  a  portion  of  the  Psalms 
consists  in  forms  of  general  prayer,  profession  of  faith  and  utterance  of 
nmple  doctrine,  penitential  confession  of  sin  and  prayers  for  pardon,  com- 
plaints of  suffering  and  sorrow  mingled  with  submission  to  God's  will,  and 
meditation  on  the  glories  of  God,  His  wonders  in  creation,  nature,  and  pro- 
Tidenoe,  His  just  and  unsearchable  judgments,  and  in  short  on  all  the  aspects 
of  human  life  in  relation  to  the  Father  of  men,  to  the  promised  Messiah,  and 
to  the  Holy  Spirit. 

*  Entitled  in  the  liturgies  from  their  initial  words,  the  Magnificat^  the 
Benedicius,  and  the  Nunc  Dimittis,  all  in  the  first  two  chapters  of  Luke ; 
beiges  the  perversion  of  Grabriers  salutation  to  the  Virgin  (Luke  i.  28),  into 
the  Ave  Maria  of  Mariolatry. 

>•  Luke  u.  14. 
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Apocalypse,  which  has  been  well  called  "  one  sublime  litnrgic 

vision."  ^ 

§  21.  Not  content  with  these  examples  and  key-notes  for  the 
free  spiritual  worship  of  the  Church  in  all  ages,  those  who  are  em 
sacrificing  the  good  they  have  t6  the  all  they  claim,  have  fJEmcied 
that  complete  liturgies  existed  from  the  apostolic  age ; '  and  that 
fancy  has  given  birth  to  false  titles  and  frauds  even  on  this  sacnd 
ground.  There  are,  in  fact,  no  liturgical  books  dating  from  the 
aute-Nicene  age,  nor  is  there  any  proof  that  such  books  existei 
The  earliest  written  liturgies  belong  to  the  fourth  and  fifft 
centuries,  when  we  find  several  in  use,  not  only  by  various  brancheB 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  but  among  the  Nestorians,  the  Monophysitea, 
and  other  schismatics.  The  only  great  names,  which  are  historio- 
ally  connected  with  their  authorship,  are  those  of  Basil  and  GSuy- 
sostom  in  the  East,  and  Ambrose  in  the  West.  They  bear  intenud 
evidence  of  not  being  older,  at  least  in  their  existing  state,  than  the 
age  just  mentioned.  Besides  the  contrast  of  their  elaborate  fonu 
with  the  simplicity  of  the  primitive  worship,  they  use  the  exact 
terms  of  the  Nicene  and  post-Nicene  theology,  such  as  ofUKJvtnos  for 
the  Son  and  B(ot6kos  for  the  Virgin,  with  allusions  to  the  monastie 
profession,  and  marks  of  reverence  for  saints  and  martyrs. 

But  though,  as  full  forms  of  worship,  they  cannot  claim  a  primi- 
tive antiquity,  they  yet  bear  witness  to  a  sort  of  "common  liturgical 
tradition,  which  in  its  essential  elements  reaches  back  to  an  eariier 
time,  perhaps  in  some  points  to  the  apostolic  age,  or  even  comtf 
down  from  the  Jewish  worship  through  the  channel  of  the  Jewii^ 
Christian  congregations.  Otherwise  their  affinity  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily explained.  These  old  catholic  liturgies  differ  firom  onfi 
another  in  the  wording,  the  number,  the  length,  and  the  order  of 
the  prayers,  and  in  other  unessential  points,  but  agree  in  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  service  of  the  Eucharist.  They  are  too 
different  to  be  derived  from  a  common  original,  and  yet  too  sunilar 
to  have  arisen  each  entirely  of  itself."  ' 

§  22.  The  especially  definite  form  of  the  Eucharistio  service  may 
have  been  derived  from  a  fixed  and  sacred  tradition,  which  grew  up 

»  Schaff,  vol.  iii.  p.  519.  Among  these  is  the  «  Sanctus*'  Rev.  iv.  8,  tfter 
Isaiah  vi.  3.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  whole  framework  of  tb« 
Apocalypse  is  modelled  on  the  worship  of  the  Jewish  Temple. 

*  The  notion,  which  we  have  not  space  to  enter  upon,  ia  discttisrf  ^1 
Professor  Schaff  (vol.  ii.  p.  521),  who  justly  concludes  that,  if  there  had 
been  such  a  primitive  written  apostolic  liturgy,  there  would  undovhtidlj 
have  been  other  and  clearer  traces  of  it  than  a  few  parages  which  vasj  ^ 
mere  quotations  from  primitive  Christian  hymns  and  psalms. 

»  Schaff,  vol.  ii.  pp.  520,  521. 
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fa  the  age  when  the  Sacninents  were  port  of  the  Disciplwa 
Ananif^  concealed  for  fear  of  profanation,  not  only  from  Jews  and 
WthenSy  bat  even  from  the  catechumens.  But  the  motivo  for  this 
eeued  with  the  iall  of  heathenism,  when  the  divine  service  of  tlio 
Ghnrdi  became  public.  The  separation,  also,  of  the  worship  of  the 
Sttoohumens  from  that  of  those  in  full  fellowship  'was  broken  down 
■■  a  neoBBBaiy  result  of  the  general  perfection  of  Christianity  and 
the  univeiBal  practice  of  infant  haptism.  Heathen  and  Jews,  as 
wdl  ai  catechumens  and  penitents,  might  take  part  in  the  service, 
noBpt^  of  course,  the  Eucharistic  celebration;  and  it  should  be 
specially  observed  that  all  these  ancient  liturgies  make  the  eucha- 
xiitic  aacrijtee  (rather  than  the  idea  of  communion)  the  centre  of  the 
vfaole  wonhip.  All  of  them  combine  action  with  the  utterance  of 
inyer  and  praise,  and  provide,  as  in  the  Jewish  worship,  for  the 
aiponaes  of  the  people,  who  thereby  testify  their  own  priestly 
diaiioter.'  Some  parts  of  the  liturgy,  as  the  Creed,  the  Seraphic 
Hymn,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  were  said  or  sung  by  the  priest  and 
.  enigregation  together.  Originally  the  whole  congregation  of  the 
Uthful^  was  intended  to  respond ;  but,  with  the  advance  of  the 
l>*«qtiPffMi^i  principle,  the  popular  element  fell  away,  and  the  dea- 
cons of  the  choir  responded  for  the  whole  congregation,  especially 
where  the  language  of  the  liturgy  was  unintelligible  to  the 
peojple.* 

.  f  28.  There  are  said  to  be  no  less  than  a  hundred  ancient  liturgies, 
in^^h[%g  the  various  editions  and  translations.  But  they  may  be 
daiBified  under  five  or  six  families,  according  to  the  churches  in 
which  they  were  originally  used ;  namely,  those  of  Jerusalem  (or 
jMHoeh^f  AlexandriOy  Constantinople^  JSphesus,  and  JRome,  They 
aie  also  to  be  distinguished  as  those  of  the  Oriental  and  the  Occi- 
mniTAii  Churches. 

L  The  Obiental  Litubgies  are  the  most  numerous,  and  among 
them  the  Greek  are  the  oldest  and  most  important,  though  the 
titles  which  ascribe  them  to  authors  of  the  apostolic  age  are  mere 
fiilae  pretensions. 

>  See  note  to  Chap.  VIII.  §  5,  p.  196. 

■  The  \firovpyia  Kartixovfifvcov,  Missa  Catechumenorum,  and  X^irovpyia 
rmPwurrSw,  Mxssa  FideUum(see  above,  LcJ).  The  distinction  was  preserved, 
and  still  exists,  in  the  Greek  Chnrch,  bnt  Only  as  a  matter  of  foim. 

*  After  the  pattern  of  that  most  sublime  thanksgiving  in  Rev.  v.  9,  10. 

*  In  the  Clementine  Liturgy,  "  all "  (irdrrts) ;  in  the  Liturgy  of  St. 
James,  "  the  people  "  (^  Xat^s). 

*  In  the  Liturgies  of  St.  Basil  and  St.  Chrysostom,  which  have  displaced 
the  older  Greek  liturgies,  the  9idKoyo5  or  x^P^^  usually  responds.  In  the 
Roman  Mass  the  people  fall  still  fUrther  out  of  view,  but  accompany  the 
priest  with  silent  prayers. — Schaff,  vol.  ii.  p.  522. 
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(1).  The  Liturgy  of  8t  Clement  is  the  oldest  complete  order  of 
divine  service,  belonging  probably  to  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century.  It  is  found  in  the  eighth  book  of  the  "  Apostolic  Consti- 
tutions ;"  ^  and  it  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  normal  liturgy  belonging  to 
the  churches  of  Palestine  in  the  ante-Nicene  period.  Hence  its 
chief  value,  as  showing  the  contrast  with  later  liturgical  devdop* 
ments.  It  marks  most  distinctly  the  separate  services  for  the 
catechumens  and  the  faithful ;  it  has  the  simplest  form  of  eoclesi- 
astic  service,  omitting  even  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  fonxui  aa 
essential  part  of  that  service  in  all  other  liturgies ;  the  Nioene 
Greed  is  also  absent ;  and  in  the  commemoration  of  departed  saints 
no  names  are  mentioned,  nor  is  that  of  the  '*  Mother  of  GkxL'' 

(2).  The  Liturgy  of  St,  James^is  the  oldest  type  of  thelflige 
family  which  sprang  from  the  use  of  the  churdi  of  Jerasalon, 
which  is  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  the  Prayer  for  the  Catholio 
Church,  as  '*  the  glorious  Zion,  the  mother  of  all  churches."  Its 
date  is  fixed  to  the  fourth  century,  on  the  one  side,  by  the  qnot** 
tations  made  from  it  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (cib,  386),  and  on  tlia 
other,  by  its  containing  the  Nicene  Creed,  as  well  as  the  tarn 
Sfioovtrios  and  BeorSKos,  and  the  commemoration  of  the  Mothflr 
of  God  and  all  saints,  '*  that  we  through  their  prayers  and  interceh 
stone  may  obtain  mercy  " — ^but  not  yet  prayers  to  them,  **In 
contents  and  diction  it  is  the  most  important  of  the  ancient  litiu> 
gies,  and  the  fruitful  mother  of  many,  among  which  the  liturgies  ^f 
St.  Basil  and  St.  Chbtsostom  must  be  separately  named.'  B 
spread  over  the  whole  patriarchate  of  Antioch,  even  to  Oypnis, 
Sicily,  and  Calabria ;  but  it  was  supplanted  in  the  orthodox  fiast^ 
after  the  Mohammedan  conquest,  by  the  Byzantine  liturgy.  Oooe 
only  in  a  year,  on  the  festival  of  St.  James  (Oct.  23)  it  is  yet  used 
at  Jerusalem  and  on  some  islands  of  Greece."  ^  The  SyriacLiiuirgfi 
of  JameSj  which  is  a  free  translation  from  the  Gre^  and  bean 

»  See  Chap.  IV.  §  16. 

^  The  brother  of  Jesus,  and  first  bishop  of  Jerusalem.  The  JerosaleB 
family  of  Liturgies  is  classified  by  Neale  in  three  divisions  :— {1)  The  /SKn^A 
St.  James,  used  in  that  island  before  the  Saracenic  conquest ;  (2)  The  lAtifp 
of  St.  Cyril,  which  has  been  assimilated  to  the  Alexandrian ;  (3)  The  8\fna6  ^ 
St.  James  is  the  source  of  no  less  than  thirty-nine  Syriac  liturgies,  all  <rf  » 
Monophysite  character,  and  used  by  the  schismatic  Syrians  and  Jacobites* 
(For  the  full  list  see  Neale's  Primitwe  Liturgies,  and  Schaff,  vol.  ii.  PP- 
628-529).  The  ancient  Greek  text  of  the  Liiurgia  Jacobi  is  given  intlx 
BihUotheca  Patrum,  the  Codex  Apocryphus  Novi  Testamentiy  and  the  Litnr* 
gical  Collections  of  Assemanni,  Daniel^  Trollope,  and  Neale. 

»  See  Chap.  XIII.  §§  3  and  7. 

*  Schaff,  vol.  ii.  pp.  628,  629. 
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mirks  of  a  later  date,  is  still  used  in  a  great  variety  of  forms  through 
the  MonophyBite  churches  of  the  East. 

(3).  The  Alexandrian  Liturgy  of  St,  Mark  the  Evangelist,  the 
xepated  founder  of  the  Alexandrine  church  and  school,^  at  once 
betrays  the  fallacy  of  its  title,  and  marks  the  highest  limit  of  its 
date,  by  containing  the  Nicasno-Constantinopolitan  Greed  of  a.d. 
881.  It  may  be  traced,  in  its  present  form,  to  Cyril  of  Alexandria 
(ob.  444),  by  its  close  agreement  with  the  liturgy  which  expressly 
beuB  that  patriarch's  name.  Its  use  was  continued  in  Egypt  till 
fte  twelfth  century,  when  it  was  supplanted  by  the  Byzantine 
liturgy.  But  the  Copts  retained  the  version  of  it  in  their  own 
hagoagey  from  wliich  several  extant  Coptic  and  Ethiopic  liturgies 
bid  their  origin. 

-  (4).  Another  of  the  liturgies  that  bear  Apostolic  pseudonyms  is 
ftat  of  ThaddaeuSy  called  also  the  Liturgy  of  dU  the  Apostles,  but 
aoore  properly  entitled  the  Liturgy  of  Edessa  or  Mesopotamia,  where 
it  appears  to  have  been  compiled  by  the  Nestoiian  bishop  Maris,  in 
the  fifth  century,  though  probably  based  on  earlier  elements.  Its 
Qie  at  Edessa  explains  its  being  ascribed  to  Thaddasus  (or  Jude), 
tiiB  legendary  founder  of  that  church.  It  is  confined  to  the  Nes- 
toiiaiiB,  and  is  the  source  of  several  liturgies  still  used  by  the 
Kestcrian  churches,  among  which  is  the  liturgy  of  the  Thomas- 
Qiristians  of  Malabar.^ 

(5).  All  the  above  formularies  have  either  gone  out  of  usc^,  or  are 
(reserved  only  by  schismatic  and  remote  branches  of  the  ancient 
Oriental  Church.  But  the  Byzantine  or  ConstantinopoUtan  Liturgy 
18  still  the  living  guide  of  worship  for  the  great  Orthodox  Greek  and 
Russian  Church.  It  is  derived  from  the  liturgies  of  Bi^siL  and 
Ghbtbostom,  both  of  which  were  founded  on  the  so-called  Liturgy 
of  St.  James,  and  have  in  their  turn  been  greatly  modified  in  the 
course  of  time."  The  older  Liturgy  of  St.  Basil  is  reserved  for 
certain  special  occasiona;*  that  of  St,  Chrysosto^n,  which  is  abridged 
from  Basil's,  being  used  for  the  ordinary  Sunday  service.  Since  the 
sixth  century,  through  the  influence  of  the  patriarchs  of  Constan- 
tinople,  which  prevailed  over  the  others  depressed  by  the  Arab 
conquest,  this  Liturgy  supplanted  those  of  St,  James  and  St,  Mark 

>  See  Chap.  VL  §  1. 

•  The  Malabar  Liturgy,  which  would  have  been  most  interesting  in  its 
genuine  form,  is  now  only  known  in  the  corrupt  edition  published  by  Alexis, 
the  Portuguese  archbishop  of  Goa  and  the  Council  of  Diamper  (1599). 

8  See  Chap.  XIII.  §§  3  and  7. 

♦  Namely,  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Basil  (Jan.  1) ;  on  the  eves  of  Epiphany, 
Easter,  and  Christmas,  and  throughout  Lent,  except  on  Palm  Sunday.  The 
Armenian  Liturgy  is  derivud  from  that  of  Basil. 

C.  CII.  2  U 


Spain  and  Britain,  whicli  derived  their  Chriatianity 
Minor*  Hence  this  family  is  called  the  Ephetian,  and  i 
to  tho  apostolical  authoreliip  of  St.  John. 

Ila  chief  type  is  the  Old  Oalliean  Liturgy,  for  whiol 
(»verie8  attest  a  very  high  antiquity.*  But  its  preaent 
older  than  the  fifth  century ;  and  Hilary  of  Poitiers  is  ni 
of  its  chief  com  posers,  or  rather  revisers.  It  was  supers 
BomoD  Litui^  at  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great  (Ghaile 

The  close  connectioa  of  the  old  British  church  with  i 
leavea  no  doubt  that  the  former  used  the  Bsme  litni^ 
traces  of  it  have  survived  the  Teutonic  conqneet,  ant 
of  the  Christianity  re-introduced  into  Britain  by  Aug 
entirely  Eoman.*  The  Old  SpaniA  or  MoMrabie* 
closely  allied  in  many  points  to  the  Oallican.     It  see 

'  This  knon-n  case  of  the  applicatioa  of  a  distiagulshed  fktl 
the  liturgy  of  a.  church,  witi  which  he  was  connected,  gir 
eipkaation  of  the  similnr  ooanection  of  the  namea  of  Apostles  an 
with  the  liturgies  of  charches  of  which  the  fonudatioD  wa: 
them  by  traditiou.  The  Dame  aaiigned  to  the  LiinTgy  ia  (i: 
invention)  a  mere  inference,  and  cannot  be  any  argument 
aulhorahip, 

)  See  Chap,  III.  §  11 .  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Roman  Bri 
the  Qoapel  from  Qaul ;  and  Spain  was  erangelited  probablj 
unless  it  were  more  directly  from  the  Cast. 

'  "  Edited  by  Mablilon,  de  Lilurgia  Oallicana  LUri  iil.  Pai 
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tea  introduoed  before  the  conqncst  by  the  ViBigoths  in  409,^  for  it 
h»  00  traces  of  their  Arian  heresy,  or  of  the  Byzantine  ritual, 
iddflh  they  would  naturally  have  brought  with  them.  Mouldc<l 
mfa)  its  present  form  by  Isidore  of  Seville  and  the  fourth  council  of 
Toledo  (033),  it  remained  in  use  till  the  tliirteenth  century,  when 
it  gave  place  to  the  Roman  <xdcr  of  seryice.' 

(2),  The  Liturgy  of  St  Ambrose*  is  still  a  living  service  in  the 
dSooese  of  Milan,  where  it  maintained  its  ground  against  all  at- 
tanptB  to  substitute  the  Roman  Order,  till  at  length  its  use  was 
mfinned  by  a  bull  of  Alexander  VI.  (1497).  For  this  also  an 
^ostolic  author  has  been  sought  in  St.  Barnabas.  Its  main 
■ibitanoe  is  doubtless  older  than  Ambrose ;  but  we  know  that  ho 
anposed  several  prayers,  prefaces,  and  hymns,  and  he  introduced 
tts  responsiye  singing  which  was  already  used  in  the  Eastern 
Chuicih.^  Many  additions  are  said  to  have  been  m<idc  by  Simplicius, 
fte  sncoessor  of  Ambrose  (397-400) ;  and  it  was  further  modified 
Under  the  Gh)thic  and  Lombard  kings,  from  the  end  of  the  fifth 
flcntniy  to  the  eighth.  In  its  present  form,  "excepting  some 
(Oriental  peculiarities,  it  coincides  substantially  with  the  Roman 
Ktozgy,  but  it  has  neither  the  pregnant  brevity  of  the  Roman,  nor 
the  richness  and  fulness  of  the  Mozarabic. 

A  liturgy  nearly  allied  to  the  Ambrosian  was  long  used  in  the 
patriarchate  of  Aquileia. 

(8).  The  Roman  Liturgy  is  of  course  ascribed,  like  the  founda- 
tini  of  the  Roman  Church,  to  St.  Peteb,  and  is  also  called  Petrine. 

*  The  development  of  the  Spanish  Liturgy  certainly  took  place  under  the 
Gothic  kings,  whence  it  is  oflen  called  Gothic ;  and  some,  misled  by  this 
title,  have  maintained  that  it  was  introduced  by  the  Qoths,  and  derived 
from  Constantinople. 

*  The  Mozarabic  Liturgy  was  first  printed  at  Toledo  (1500),  but  with 
seme  alterations  in  conformity  with  the  Roman,  by  Cardinal  Ximencs,  who 
fbanded  s  chapel  in  the  Cathedral  of  Toledo,  and  also  one  at  Salamanca, 
where  this  form  of  service  is  still  continued  daily.  The  old  Liturgy  has 
been  edited  by  Neale  {Tetralogia  Liturgica,  in  comparison  with  the  Liturgies 
of  Chrysostom,  James,  and  Mark),  and  in  the  85th  Tolumc  of  Migne's 
Patrolyie,  Paris,  1850. 

'  Missale  Awibrosianum,  Mediol.  1768 ;  a  later  edition  under  the  authority 
of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  Gaisruck,  Mediol.  1850.  Neale  {Essays  on 
LUurgiologi/f  pp.  171,  foil.)  considers  the  Ambrosian  Liturgy,  like  the  Gal- 
ilean and  the  Mozarabic,  a  branch  of  the  Ephesian  family.  *^  All  three  have 
been  moulded  by  contact  with  the  Petrine  family ;  but  the  Ambrosian,  as' 
miKht  be  expected,  most  of  all." 

*  Compare  Chap.  VIII.  §  4,  and  Chap.  XI.  §  9  This  antiphonal  singing 
is  a  mark  connecting  the  Ambrosian  with  the  Ephesian  Liturgy,  for  its 
first  use  in  the  East  is  ascribed  by  tradition  to  Ignatius,  a  disciple  in  the 
direct  line  of  St.  John. 
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Its  present  form  (in  substance)  cannot  be  traced  historically  above 
the  fifth  century  ;  but  the  antiquity  of  its  leading  features  is 
attested  by  a  general  agreement  with  the  other  ancient  formularies. 
The  fragments  also  of  an  African  Liturgy,  quoted  by  Tertullian, 
Cyprian,  and  Augustine,  point,  by  their  resemblance  to  the  Eoman 
type,  to  a  common  original  as  old  as  the  latter  part  of  the  second 
century. 

The  oldest  written  forms  of  this  Liturgy,  however,  are  found  in 
three  Sacramentaries^  bearing  the  names  of  Popes  Leo  I.  (pb,  461V 
Gelasius  (06.  496),  and  Gregory  I.  The  last  of  these,  ascribed  to 
Gregory  the  Great,^  is  the  original  of  the  Ordo  et  Canon  Missa, 
which,  modified  at  various  times,  prevailed  over  every  other  Latin 
Liturgy,  except  the  Bittcs  AmhrosianiLs,  and  was  finally  sanctioned 
by  the  Council  of  Trent.  The  various  parts  of  the  Roman  Liturgy, 
collected  into  one  book,  form  the  Missal  {Missale  Bonianum)} 

For  the  details  of  the  forms  contained  in  these  vaiious  litur^es^ 
and  especially  the  diversities  between  the  Eastern  and  the  Westezn, 
it  must  suffice  to  refer  to  the  special  works  on  what  is  called 
Liturgidogy.^ 

§  25.  All  the  early  Liturgies  contain  confessions  of  faith,  called 
Creeds  or  SymloU!^    Such  formularies  had  a  twofold  origin,  in  the 

*  This  Sacramentarium  Leonianum  or  VeroneiMe  (so  called  from  a  Verwn 
MS.),  seems  to  be  misnamed  and  to  date  not  eai'lier  than  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century.  The  second  may  be  genuine,  as  Gelasius  is  known  to  hare 
composed  a  Sacramentarium.  ^  See  Chap.  XIX.  §  3. 

'  These  parts  are  the  Sacramentarium^  the  Antiphonarium,  the  Lef^f^ 
artum (containing  the  lessons  from  the  Old  Testament,  the  Acts,  the  £pistles, 
and  the  Apocalypse),  the  Evangeliarium  (the  lessons  from  the  Gospels),  and 
the  Ordo  Bomanus.  The  directions  for  the  priests,  being  written  or  printed 
in  red  letters,  are  called  Rvbricce,  "  the  Kubricks." 

*  For  a  summary  view,  see  Schaff,  vol.  ii.  pp.  517-538 ;  and  the  Did'  <f 
Christian  Antiqq.j  Art.  Liturgies. 

*  The  term  Creed  describes  properly  such  professions  as  begin  with  the 
word  Credo  (vkttc^cd),  "  I  believe "  (also  in  the  plural,  and  in  the  in- 
terrogative form,  "  Dost  thou  believe  ?") ;  but  it  is  used  in  a  wider  sense 
for  an  epitome  of  the  chief  doctrines  held  by  the  Church  or  any  branch  w 
it,  as  well  as  for  a  formulated  declaration  of  faith  on  some  particoltf 
doctrine,  as  that  of  the  Holy  Trinity.     The  general  standard  of  doctrine 
referred  to  above  is  designated  by  the  early  Fathers  as  6  xlarcus  ifX^^ 
Kcwui/,  6  Kuvuv  rrjs  &\7j0€(aSf  6  Kavvov  iKKKriatatrriKoSf  rh  idipvyiM  " 
imoffToKiKdvt  V  dayy^KiK^  Koi  airoaroKiK^  TapdZovis,  regtth  fideit  f* 
fdei»     A  formal  creed,  in  the  stricter  sense,  is  called  17  iriaris  (a  fevonri^ 
designation  of  the  Nicene  Creed),  ^  irapaBodeTa-a  vfuy  ayia  Ktd  i,ro<rro^t^ 
iritrris,  fides^  fides  apostolica,  fides  catholica.      The  word  synAoiwn  (  • 
watchword,"  and  hence  a  form  of  mutual  recognition  among  believers)  ^ 
first  used  by  Cyprian  with  express  reference  to  the  form  us«i  at  baptisin> 
and  it  became  the  favourite  designation  of  the  baptismal  creed.    From  the 
Latin  Church  it  gradually  found  its  way  into  the  Greek  in  this  sense, 
though  (rvfifiiKov  was  before  used  for  a  "  sign." 
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iptomes  of  doctrine  required  as  a  profession  of  faith  at  baptism,  and 
intiie  oompendions  expressions  of  Christian  truth  as  opposed  to  tlie 
tsMlung  of  heretics,  llie  latter,  wliile  founded  uix)n  and  8U8tuined 
l^Scriptore,  is  also  closely  connected  with  the  "apostolical  tra- 
fition"  and  catholic  "rule  of  faith,"  which  was  recognised  from 
my  early  times,  as  by  Irenseus  and  TertuUian.^ 

From  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  if  not  earlier,^  we  trace 

tin  use  of  baptismal  creeds,  which  echoed  the  formula  of  baptism 

l^ffln  by  our  Lord,    llie  convert  was  reasonably  required  to  profess 

Ui  fiuih  in  the  Holy  names  into  which  he  was  baptized.'    Thus 

:  nrtnUian  speaks  of  the  Holy  Spirit ''  sanctifying  the  faith  of  those 

I  ibo  beLieved  in  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and 

i  Mdi  clause  of  the  profession  was  followed  by  an  act  of  immersion.^ 

I  Bnt  there  was  already  more  than  this  simple  formula,  for  Tertullian 

I  dio  tells  us  '^  that  **  the  Catechumen  was  thrice  immersed,  answer- 

I  ing  wmething  more  than  the  Lord  commanded  in  his  Grospel." 

'  Kom  his  tract    On  Baptism^*  we  may  plainly  infer  that  this 

'  "nmething  more"  included  the  professions  of  faith  which  cor- 

:  n^Kmded  to  baptism  tmto  repentance  and  the  remission  of  sins  and 

to  ihe  Church,    And  Cyprian,  speaking  of  the  baptismal  symbol 

(tile  Holy  names),  and  the  constantly  used  and  legally  established 

mxcls  of  interrogation,'  quotes  as  at  least  a  part  of  the  latter, 

"Dost  thou  believe  remission  of  the  sins  and  eternal  life  through 

the  Church  ? "®     As  early,  therefore,  as  the  third  century  (in  the 

West)  we  may  safely  add  these  articles  to  an  ancient  form  of  the 

baptismal  Creed,'  in  which  the  Catechumen  says,  ''  I  believe  in  the 

only  true  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  and  in  his  only-begotten  Son, 

Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 

Idfe-giver."    The  Catechumens  were  instructed  in  the  articles  of 

1  See  Chap.  IX.,  §  20. 

•  The  expression  of  Irenseus  about  "  the  canon  of  the  truth  which  e^ery 
<nM  received  at  his  baptism  "  suggests  a  formal  creed,  but  is  perhaps  too 
general  to  insist  on. 

*  The  passage  in  Acts  viii.  37,  which  seems  to  furnish  an  example  in 
the  apostolic  age,  is  wanting  in  all  the  best  MSS. ;  but  its  insertion  is 
another  witness  to  the  early  practice.  Here  *'  belief  with  the  whole  heart " 
Is  required  by  Philip  as  the  only  condition  of  baptism,  and  the  eunuch's 
profession  is  simply,  "  I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God." 

*  Such  baptismal  confessions  are  found  in  the  Pseudo-Ambrose  On  the 
Sacrcanents  (ii.  7,  in  question  and  answer,  with  the  threefold  immersion), 
and  in  ancient  forms  of  the  Gallican  and  Roman  liturgies. 

•  De  Corona  Militis,  §  3.  ^  De  Baptisma,  §  11. 

-    f  **  Usitata  et  Ugitiina  verba  interrogationis  :**  Epist.  ad  Hrmilian.  75,  §  x. 
■  Epist.  ad  Mngnum,  69,  §  vii. 
'  Preserved  in  the  Ethiopic  MS.  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions, 
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faith  whioh  they  were  to  profess  at  their  baptism;  and  in  the  last 
stage  of  their  preparation  (as  ^^ompetents)  they  were  taught  to  recite 
the  formal  baptismal  symbol.^  Thus  the  Baptismal  Creed  became 
a  Rule  of  Faith :  while,  on  the  other  hand  the  expansion  of  tiie 
recognised  Bule  of  Faith  by  theological  discussion,  and  especially  in 
the  controversies  with  heretics,  would  cause  the  introduction  of 
new  articles  into  the  Creed,  though  its  baptismal  use  required  its 
simplicity  and  brevity  to  be  maintained. 

Such  a  development  of  the  Bule  of  Faith  and  of  its  expression  in 
various  forms  of  the  Baptismal  Creed  may  be  traced  through  ^ 
Fathers  of  the  first  four  centuries,  till  it  assumes  that  definite  form, 
of  which  the  Eoman  version  ^  ultimately  prevailed,  in  the  misnamed 
Creed  of  the  Apostles,  In  acknowledging  that  it  has  no  claim  to 
that  venerable  title,  we  must  guard  against  the  common  assamptkm 
that  it  is  the  oldest,  as  well  as  the  simplest  Creed  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  True — as  we  have  seen — it  may  be  traced,  in  its  most 
essential  elements,  from  an  early  post-apostolic  age;  bnt,  itfl 
development  belongs  solely  to  thfe  Western  Church,*  and  its  formal 
adoption,  as  a  written  Creed,  is  later  than  the  Nicene.  It  was 
the  ancient  baptismal  creed  as  used  in  the  Church  of  Home,  and 
was  known  as  the  Symbolum  Romanum^  or  simply  SyrMum^ 
before  it  received  the  epithet  of  Apostolorum,  Its  forms  were  dif- 
ferent in  different  churches ;  the  earlier  forms  variously  omitting 
the    articles  of  the  **  descent   into  hell,"   "  the    communion  of 

^  Ambrose,  describing  to  Marcellina  the  riots  at  Milan,  mentions  (eTi* 
dently  as  a  custom)  that  on  Sunday,  after  the  reading  of  the  lessons  and 
the  sermon,  the  catechumens  having  been  dismissed,  he  deUvered  the 
symbol  to  the  competentes  in  the  baptistery  of  the  basilica. 

^  Hence  called  Symbolum  Bomanum^  as  well  as  Symbolum  AposMorvM* 
The  legend  which  ascribed  it  to  the  Apostles — each  supplying  one  of  the 
twelve  clauses — is  first  found  in  Riifinus,  Expositio  in  Symbol,  Aposi' 
(about  A.D.  400).  The  title  must  now  be  regarded  as  mere  conventional 
nomenclature  (there  are  thousands  such  in  history  and  science),  which  it 
would  be  as  idle  to  attempt  to  change  as  to  defend  it  on  grounds  which 
are  mere  afterthoughts.  The  gradual  growth  and  full  development  of  the 
Creed  is  admirably  traced  by  Professor  Heurtley,  Harmonia  Symbol^ 
The  whole  subject  of  the  Creeds  is  also  treated  by  Canon  Swainson,  *Th« 
Nicene  and  Apostles*  Creeds :  their  Literary  History,  together  with  « 
Account  of  the  Growth  and  Reception  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Faith,  com- 
monly called  "The  Creed  of  St.  Athanasius,'* '  1875  ;  also  in  his  article 
Creeds  in  the  Diet,  of  Christian  Antiqq,  The  various  forms  of  the  Creed* 
are  given  in  Dr.  August  Hahn*s  Collection  of  Formulce, 

'  "  The  Eastern  Churches  denied  all  knowledge  of  it  at  the  Council  of 
Florence.  Ephesius,  one  of  the  legates  of  the  Oriental  Churches,  is  said  to 
have  there  stated,  ffficTs  oi^rc  Ixo/uei'  othre  ^t^o/A^v  rh  a'6fi0o\ov  rip  4*** 
<rr6\(ov  (Waterland,  iii.  p.  196 ;  Nicolas,  Ze  Symbole  dea  Apdtres,  p.  270). 
— Swainson,  Diet,  of  Christian  Antiqq.y  vol.  i.  p.  493. 
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}M,'***thB  life  overlasimg,*  and  the  epithet  "catholic"  Ix^foro 

iie  Boman  Symbol  is  first  distinctly  mentioned  by  Rufinus,  in 
BBag9  which  also  bears  witness  to  the  variety  of  forms  in  which 
Creed  waa  used.  "He  describes  the  Creed  of  the  Church  of 
ileia  as  resembling  very  nearly  that  of  Rome ;  he  says  that, 
teUher  cAurcft  Jiad  it  ever  been  put  into  writing  in  a  con^ 
mis/orm^  bat  adds  that  he  regards  the  type  as  preserved  in  the 
rch  of  Borne  as  probably  of  the  purest  character,  because  there 
ancieiU  practice  woe  preserved  of  the  catechumen  reciting  the 
id  in  the  hearing^  of  tJie  faithful^  ^  Here  then  wo  have  a 
[lite  fonu  oonstanUy  repeated  from  memory,  but  not  yet  com- 
ted  to  writing;  and  the  custom  of  preserving  this  symbol 
nitten  is  referred  to  again  and  again  by  Jerome  and  Augustine. 
^e  are  inclined  to  believe,"  says  Canon  Swainson,  <'  that  the 
ad  must  have  been  committed  to  writing  when  it  became 
bomary  to  recite  it  at  the  Mass.  The  Q^lasian  Sacrameotary 
dehy  even  if  interpolated,  must  describe  the  ritual  of  the  Roman 
uoh  at  some  epoch  or  other)  contains  it.  Since  the  time  of 
ledict  YIII.,  the  Nioene  Creed  (so-called)  has  been  used  at  Rome 
ihe  Eocharistic  service."  (See  next  section.)' 
f  26.  In  the  Eastern  Church  the  development  of  Creeds  was 
te  oLosely  connected  with  doctrinal  controversy.  It  was  the 
at  of  Bufinus  and  of  Ambrose,  that  no  heresy  took  its  rise  within 
Church  of  Rome,  and  that  she  had  preserved  undefiled  the 
nM  of  the  Apostles.  We  have  seen  how  the  chief  Creed  of  the 
ole  orthodox  Church  was  framed  in  the  East  against  the  Arian 
Bsy  ;*  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  was  the  pure 
rinal  composition  of  the  Nicene  Council.  The  assembled  fathers 
inly  followed  the  guidance  of  an  ancient  baptismal  creed,  one 
n  of  which  is  extant. 
n  the  seventh  book  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions*'  we  have  a 

Swainson,  Diet,  of  Christian  Antiqq.,  vol.  i.  p.  493. 
Mention  has  been  made  above  of  creeds  thrown  into  an  interrogatory 
0.  "Of  these  some  were  used  from  an  early  period  at  baptism;  and 
OB  in  later  years  at  the  visitation  of  the  sick.  Dr.  Heurtley  has  col- 
ed  several  instances  of  the  former  series ;  and  the  pages  of  Martene 
bain  many  extracts  from  old  MSS.  giving  the  order  for  the  latter.  The 
ieet  instance  of  such  a  use  at  confession  that  we  have  found  is  in  the 
I  of  Chrodegang  (a.d.  760).  (Migne,  89,  p.  1070.)"— Swainson,  Lc, 
See  Chap.  X. 

This  book  *'i8  regarded  by  most  critics  as  older  than  the  Nicene 
ndl,  and  by  many  as  representing  the  customs  of  Antioch,  about  the  end 
he  third  century.  Dr.  Caspari  assigns  it  to  the  same  period,  though  he 
lidenit  to  have  belonged  to  the  Syrian  Churches." — Swainson,  lc,  p.  491. 
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full  account  of  the  ceremonies  which  were  perfonned  at  baptism, 
and  of  the  confession  which  the  catechumen  made.    He  said:  **! 
renounce  Satan  and  his  works,"  .   .    .  "and  after  his  renunciation 
(proceeds  the  text)  let  him  say,  *  I  enrol  myself  under  Christ,  and  I 
believe  'and  am  baptized  into  one,  unbegotten,  only,  true  God, 
Almighty,  the  Father  of  Christ,  the  Creator  and  Maker  of  all  things, 
of  whom  are  all  things ;  and  in  the  Lord  Jesus  the  Christ,  His  only- 
begotten  Son,  begotten  before  all  creation,  who  by  the  pleasure  of 
the  Father  was  before  all  the  world ;  begotten,  not  made  ;  throngh 
whom  all  things  were  made  which  are  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  both 
visible  and  invisible ;  who  in  the  last  days  came  down  from  hexm 
and  assumed  flesh,  of  the  Holy  Virgin  Mary  being  born,  and  lived 
holily  after  the  laws  of  His  God  and  Father,  and  was  crucified  under 
Pontius  Pilate,  and  died  for  us,  and  rose  again  from  the  dead,  after 
His  suffering,  on  the  third  day,  and  ascended  into  the  heavens  and 
sat  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  and  is  coming  again  at  the 
end  of  the  world  with  glory  to  judge  quick  and  dead,  of  whoee 
kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end.     I  am  baptized,  too,  in  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  that  is,  the  Paraclete,  which  wrought  in  all  the  saints  since 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  was  afterwards  sent  from  the 
Father,  according  to  the  promise  of  our  Saviour  and  Lord  Jesus 
Christ;  and,  after  the  Apostles,  to  all  who  believe  in  (cV)  the  holy 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  in  (cts)  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh,* 
and  the  remission  of  sins,  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven>  and  the  lifo 
of  the  world  to  come.*"    Such  is  the  "baptismal  confession," 'or 
Creed,  which  connects  the  "  Rule  of  Faith"  which  may  be  found 
in  Irenaeus  with  the  Creed  which  has  received  the  name  of  the 
Nicene.    Eusebius,  too,  transcribes  for  his  flock  the  Creed  which  he 
had  recited  at  the  Nicene  Council  as  *'  that  used  when  he  had  heen 
a  catechumen,  and  again  when  he  was  baptized." 

'Ilie  Nicene  Creed  itself,  likewise,  was  used  as  a  baptismal  con- 
fession for  some  time  before  it  is  found  in  the  Eucharist,  or  any  other 
liturgical  office.^    The  first  known  example  of  its  use  in  the  com- 

^  It  must  suffice  here  simply  to  point  out  to  the  thoughtful  reader  the 
importance  of  the  distinction  (which  is  obscured  in  our  English  versions  of 
the  Creeds)  between  the  three  phrases,  irio-Te^co  and  credo  with  the  object 
in  the  Accusative,  wi<rT€t;«  cis  and  credo  in  (with  Accus.),  and  irwrrf^  ^ 
and  credo  in  (with  Dat.  and  Abl.).  *  *Ofio\oy^  ficarriffftaTOS, 

»  For  the  proofs  of  this  from  the  Council  of  Ephesus  (431),  the  Bobber 
Synod  (449),  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (451),  and  from  Epiphanius  tt^ 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  see  Swainson,  /.c.  p.  491.  The  distinction  is  to  be 
observed  here  between  the  original  Nicene  Creed,  which  was  called  "th« 
Creed  of  the  318 "  (from  the  number  of  bishops  at  the  Council),  and 
the  same  with  the  additions  made  at  Constantinople',  which  is  called  **  the 
faith  of  the  150  holy  fathers."     £oth  were   accepted  at  Chalcedon  » 
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maa  'woTship  of  the  Eastern  Church  is  tho  order  of  Timothcus, 

bishop  of  Constantinople  (a.d.  511)/  '*  ihat  tho  Creccl  should  ho 

redted  at  every  congregation ;  whereas  previously  it  had  been  used 

only  on  the  Thursday  before  Easter,  when  the  bishop  catechized 

ihe  candidates  for  baptism."    **  A  similar  direction  had  been  given 

by  Peter  the  Fuller,  Patriarch  of  Antioch  (450  to  488).     Then  it 

■eema  to  have  spread  through  the  East,  and  thus  tho  Creeds  seem 

to  have  found  their  way  into  the  liturgies  which  bear  the  names  of 

Ghrysostom,  Basil,  and  others.    From  the  East  the  custom  came 

into  the  West.    The  third  Council  of  Toledo,  c.  ii.  (a.d.  589) 

diraoted  that  "  before  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  liturgy,  the  creed  of 

the  160  should  be  recited  by  the  people  through  all  the  churches 

of  Spain    and    Gallicia,  according  to  the  form  of  the  Oriental 

GhnTohes."' 

From  a  dispute  between  Pope  Leo  III.,  and  Charles  the  Great 
(about  806)  concerning  the  words  Filioque,  it  api)ears  that  some 
Greed  (and  probably  the  Nicaeno-Constantinopolitan)  was  then 
nm^at  Borne  in  the  service  of  the  Mass,  but  without  the  disputed 
irocdB^  which  were  used  in  the  Frank  churches.'  About  half  a 
oentory  later  (between  847  and  858),  Leo  lY.  and  Benedict  III. 
directed  that  the  Creed  should  be  recited  in  Greek  ^  (of  course, 

''the  fidth  of  the  Catholics,*'  but  it  was- only  at  the  reading  of  the  Nicene 
fjinbol  that  they  responded,  **  In  this  we  have  been  baptized,  in  this  we 
nptixe.*  There  were  also  other  confessions  of  faith,  put  forth  on  special 
oocadoDB  as  declarations  of  orthodoxy,  but  not  used  in  any  office  of  the 
Qiiirch ;  expositions  of  the  Faith,  rather  than  Creeds, 

»  Cited  by  Theodorus  Lector,  If.E,  p.  563. 

'  Swainson,  /.c,  who  adds  the  words  of  Reccared's  confirming  order, 
that  all  the  churches  of  Spain  and  Gaul  should  observe  the  rule,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  Eastern  Fathers^  of  reciting  together,  with  a  loud 
voice,  the  "  most  holy  symbol  of  the  faith  "  before  communicating  in  the 
£uchari8t  (Mansi,  ix.  983).  The  priest  recited  the  Creed  whilst  he  held 
the  oonsecrated  host  in  his  hand  (Mabillon,  Liturg.  Gall.  1685,  pp.  2,  12, 
450).  We  should  note  that  the  position  of  the  Creed  in  the  Mozarabic 
liturgy  answers  to  the  directions  of  Reccared. 

•  The  Constantinopolitan  Creed  appears  in  the  Baptismal  Service  of  the 
lo-called  Gelasian  Sacramentary ;  but  this  is  very  uncertain  evidence  for 
the  date  of  its  introduction.  On  this  question,  and  some  interesting  par- 
ticulars connected  with  it,  see  Swainson,  I.e.  §  17,  p.  492. 

*  Photius,  de  Spiritus  Mystagogia  (Migne,  vol.  cii.  p.  395).  The  reason 
aisigned  is  iva  fi^  rb  trrevhv  r^s  SioAcictov  fi\a<r(f>TiiJ.(as  irt^xurxv  'n^p^^pao'iVj 
an  ambiguous  phrase,  which  Canon  Swainson  takes  to  mean,  *^  lest  the 
narrow  character  of  the  Latin  language  should  afford  any  pretext  for  evil 
speaking  f*  bat  of  what  sort  ?  Probably,  cavils  against  the  doctrine  from 
its  ^Eiulty  expression  in  the  Latin  version.  At  all  events,  the  rb  <rr€vhv 
T^f  ZutKiitrov  is  an  important  testimony  to  the  impossibility  of  dispensing 
with  a  knowledge  of  Greek  in  the  study  of  antiquity. 
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therefore,  without  the  Western  interpolation,  FUioque),  But  the 
Franks  held  to  their  Latin  version,  which  was  introduced  more  and 
more  generally  into  the  regular  service  of  the  Western  Churches. 
That  form  had  become  universal  in  the  West,  except  at  Rome,  by 
the  end  of  the  tenth  century  ;  and  the  resistance  of  the  Popes  was 
at  length  overcome  by  the  influence  of  the  emperor  Henry  II.  over 
Benedict  VIII.^  (1014).  From  that  time  the  Creed  was  regularly 
used  in  all  the  Latin  Liturgies  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  retained 
in  the  Communion  Service  of  the  Church  of  England. 

§  27.  Our  limits  preclude  any  complete  discussion  of  the  mudi 
agitated  and  still  very  doubtful  questions  about  the  origin  and  date 
of  the  composition  misnamed  "  The  Creed  of  St.  Athanasius.***  As 
to  its  form  and  substance,  it  is  not  a  proper  Creed,  but  [&  responsive 
Canticle,  meant  from  the  first  to  be  sung  antiphonally  in  worship^ 
and  hence  it  is  often  entitled  a  Psalm;  like  the  earlier  hymns 
written  to  inculcate  doctrine.  It  was  never  used  as  a  Baptisnud 
Symbol,  nor  was  it  a  Confession  of  Faith  drawn  up  at  any  Council; 
but  it  is  a  laboured  statement  of  the  ultimate  form  into  which  the 
orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation  was  cast  t^ 
some  keenly  logical  and  dialectic  mind.  Its  great  purpose  was  the 
public  asseveration  of  the  Catholio  Faith,  as  universally,  and 
undoubtedly  essential  to  salvation:'  and  it  is  very  generally  ove^ 

»  Comp.  Chap.  XXV.  §  2. 

*  "  Symbolum  St.  Athanasii,*'  or  "  Athanasianumj**  also  called  "  Symbo* 
lum  Quicunque,"  or  "  Psalmus  Quicunque  viUt  *'  (from  its  first  words),  «nd 
^*  Fides  Catholica  "  (from  the  assertion  contained  in  its  first  and  middle  and 
last  verses).  With  regard  to  the  pretended  authorship  implied  in  its  title, 
the  student  should  remember  an  important  critical  distinction  betwM^ 
three  sorts  of  spurious  works.  There  are  those  of  which  the  authorship  v 
unknown,  but,  from  marks  of  age,  style,  subject,  and  so  forth,  they  haw 
been  honestly  ascribed  to  wrong  authors.  There  are  others  wilfully  fahri- 
cated  under  a  famous  name.  And  there  are  those  which,  being  genoinfi 
works  of  antiquity,  but  of  unknown  authorship,  have  been  ascribed  to 
famous  writers,  who  were  previously  well-known  not  to  be  their  anibors. 
The  "  Creed  of  St.  Athanasius  "  is  of  the  last  kind.  It  was  never  ascribed 
to  him  till  long  after  his  death ;  and  his  name  was  evidently  connected 
with  it  simply  as  being  an  exposition  of  the  Trinitarian  doctrine,  of  which 
he  was  the  zealous  champion,  but  not  in  the  peculiar  form  given  to  it  Ib 
this  Creed. 

'  These  strong  asseverations  open  and  close  the  Creed,  and  are  repeated 
about  the  middle,  in  concluding  the  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  and  passing  on  to  that  of  the  Incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ  (▼▼•  28» 
29).  The  opening  verses,  and  the  last,  read  thus  in  the  original  Latin:-* 
'*  Quicunque  vult  saivus  esse,  ante  omnia  opus  est,  ut  teneat  CatholicaiB 
Fidem :  Quam  nisi  quisquam  integram  inviolatamque  servaverit,  absque 
dubio  in  aeternum  peribit :  Fides  autem  Catholica  h«c  est.  .  .  "  Then 
follows  the  doctrinal  statement,  concluding,  "H«c  est  Fides  Catholica, 
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loked  that  this  necessity  of  holding  the  Catholic  Faith  is  the  first 
od  main  predicate  of  the  Creed ;  though  the  necessity  of  holding  it 
1  the  particuUr  form  stated  is  iDclndcd  in  the  assertion.  It  is  tliis 
ncomproniising  Catholicism,  rather  than  the  logical  fonn  in  which 
he  doctriae  is  stated,  that  makes  it  a  stumhliug-block  to  those 
?bo  hold  lower  views  of  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
if  the  reception  of  Catholic  doctriue  as  essential  to  salvation,  than 
Here  recognised  in  the  age  to  which  the  Creed  belongs. 

Not  only  has  it  no  claim  whatever  to  the  authorship,  or  even  the 
Age  of  Athanasins;  it  did  not  even  originate  from  the  Eastern 
CSiUTchy  where  it  does  not  appear  till  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century. 
It  is  not  only  never  cited  as  the  composition  of  Athanosius  by  any 
writer  near  his  time,  but  no  trace  of  its  peculiar  form  and  phraseology 
ii  found  in  his  writings,  or  those  of  his  contemporaries,  nor  in  the 
piooeedings  of  the  third  and  fourth  general  Councils.^  On  the  other 
hand,  the  most  perfect  parallels  to  its  phraseology  may  bo  collected 
from  Augustine,  Ambrose,  Vincent  of  Lerins,  and  other  Latin 
dmnes ;'  and  its  doctrine  [of  the  double  procession  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  would  alone  suffice  to  mark  its  Western  origin.^  This 
doctrine,  and  the  parallels  referred  to,  which  are  really  in  the  nature 
of  quotations,^  not  only  bear  witness  to  the  source  of  the  Creed, 
but  mark  the  superior  limit  of  its  date.  '*  It  implies  (says  Schaff), 
the  entire  post-Nicene  or  Augustmian  development  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  and  even  the  Christological  discussions  of  the  fifth 
century,  though  it  does  not  contain  the  anti-Nestorian  test-word 
0(ortfi(Offy '  Mother  of  God.'  '^ On  the  other  hand,  it  contains 

qnam  nisi  quisque  .fideliter  firmiterqne  crediderit,  salvus  esse  non  potent." 
The  ruling  idea  is  also  shown  in  such  passages  as  -^^confiteri  Christiana 
tmitate  compeUimur"  (v.  19),  and  "  dicere  catholica  religione  prohibemur  " 
(T.  30). 

1  **Qer.  Yossios  first  demonstrated  the  spuriousness  of  the  tradition 
in  his  decisiye  treatise  of  1642  C'De  Tribus  Sjmbolis  diss,  ii.")  Even 
Bomim  divines,  like  Quesnel,  Dupin,  Pagi,  Tillemont,  Montfaucon,  and 
Mnratori,  admit  the  spuriousness.  KoUner  adduces  nineteen  proofs  against 
the  Athanasian  origin  of  the  Creed,  two  or  three  of  which  are  perfectly 
raffident  without  the  rest/'— Schaff,  vol.  iii.  p.  695,  note. 

'  See  the  passages  cited  by  Schaff,  I.e. 

•  See  V.  23,  "  Spiritus  sanctus  [est]  a  Patre  et  FiUo :  non  factus ;  nee 
creatxu ;  nee  genitus  ;  sed  procedens."  So  Augustine  says  (^De  jTrm,  xv.  26), 
"Non  igitur  ab  utroque  est  genitus,  sod  procedit  ab  utroque  Spiritus 
lanctns.' 

*  No  reader  of  the  Latin  theologians  referred  to  can  fail  to  see  that  they 
are  reasoning  out  their  own  views  of  the  doctrine,  and  not  quoting  them 
from  an  existing  creed. 

'  The  Western  origin  of  the  Creed  perhaps  detracts  somewhat  from  the 
force  of  the  inference  as  to  date  drawn  from  this  omission,  and  also  from 
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no  allosions  to  the  Monophysite  and  Monothelite  oontroversies,  and 
cannot  be  placed  later  than  the  year  570 ;  for  at  that  date  Venantius 
Fortunatns  of  Poitiers  wrote  a  short  commentary  on  it.    It  probably 
originated  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  in  the  school  of 
Augustine,  and  in  Gaul,  where  it  makes  its  first  appearance,  and 
acquires  its  first  ecclesiastical  authority.    But  the  precise  author  or 
compiler  cannot  be  discovered,  and  the  various  views  of  scholars 
concerning  him  are  mere  opinious.^    From  GJaul  the  authority  of 
this  symbol  spread  over  the  whole  of  Latin  Christendom,  and 
subsequently  made  its  way  into  some  portions  of  the  Greek  Ohmdi 
in  Europe."    Thif  earliest  distinct  example  of  its  formal  adoption  as 
a  symbol  of  orthodoxy  is  a  canon  of  the  Council  of  Christdacom 
(Oessy),  A.D.  676,  which  exacts  from  every  priest,  deacon,  sub- 
deacon,  or  clericuSy  assent  to  the  "  Fides  B.  Athanasii  praesulis."' 
Its  adoption  into  the  Liturgy  of  the  Frank  Church  is  ascribed,  witii 
much  probability,  to  the  authority  of  Charles  the  Great.    **  Gieseler 
and  others  consider  that  it  was  this  Creed  that  was  ordered  to  be 
learnt  by  heart  by  the  Council  of  Frankfort,  794,  when  it  decreed, 
*Ut  fides  catholica  sanctas  Trinitatis  et  oratio  Dominica  atqtie 
Symbolum  Fidei  omnibus  praedicatur  et  tradatur ; '  but  it  is  more 
probable  that  the  term  fides  catholica  here  is  generic  :  at  all  events 
we  would  refer  to  the  creed  contained  in  Charlemj^e's  letter  to 
Elipandus,'  which  was  assigned  to  the  same  date  (794)  as  being 
more  probably  the  fides  catholica  of  the  Canon.     It  seems  to  have 
been  recited  at  Prime  on  the  Lord's  Day  at  Basle  in  the  ninth 
century :  we  hear  that  in  997  it  was  sung  in  alternate  choirs  in 
France  and  in  the  Church  of  England :  in  1133  it  was  used  daily  at 
Prime  in  the  Church  of  Autun ;  from  1200  it  assumed  the  titles 
*  Symbolum  S.  Athanasii '  and  *  Psalmus  Quicunque  vulty  which 
mark  the  character  it  occupies  in  our  services.     It  was  daily  used 
at  Prime  in  those  English  churches  which  adopted  the  use  of  SaniB, 
but  was  always  followed  by  the  recitation  of  the  Apostles'  Creed: 

the  illustration  (in  v.  37),  "  for  as  the  reasonable  soul  and  flesh  is  one 
man,  so  God  and  man  is  one  Christ ;"  which  (it  is  urged)  would  hardly 
have  been  used  by  an  orthodox  writer  after  the  condemnation  of  Eutychw 
by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  in  451. 

»  Wateriand,  in  his  deeply  learned  <  Critical  History  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed  '  (Camb.  1724),  collects  all  the  opinions  held  up  to  his  time,  butfiul« 
to  make  out  any  case  for  his  own  ascription  of  the  Creed  to  Hilary,  bishop 
of  Aries  (about  430).  Vigilius,  of  Thapsus  in  Africa  (about  484),  has  many 
advocates,  on  the  insufficient  ground  that,  for  the  purposes  of  contro* 
versy,  he  imposed  works  of  his  own  on  the  Vandals  as  the  compositions  or 
Athanasius  and  Augustine. 

'  Did,  of  Christian  Antiqq.  Art.  Cbesst.  •  Migne,  xviii.  899. 
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1  if  the  dedaiBtion  of  the  Faith  of  the  worshipper  always  followed 
01  the  instmotlQn  of  the  Church  as  to  what  it  was  necessary  to 
idieve.** 

§  28.  It  remains  to  notice  the  opposition  made  from  time  to  time 

irlthin  the  Church  to  the  views  and  practices  that  were  fining 

i;roiiiid  daring  the  period  under  review ;  especially  to  asceticism 

■nd  the  monastic  life,  the  reverence  for  saints,  relics,  and  images, 

■nd  Mariolatry,    We  need  not  dwell  on  that  sort  of  op|x>8ition 

irhkth  was  prompted  by  worldly  policy,  as  when  the  Emperor 

TalenB  condemned  monasticism  because  it  wasted  manly  strength, 

and  snbsfcitated  dreamy  contemplation  for  heroic  \irtues,  when  they 

irare  moat  needed  for  resistance  to  the  barbarians;   nor  on  the 

dialike  of  those  who  felt  their  self-indulgence  rebuked  by  the  stem 

morality  of  ascetics.    The  resistance  which  most  calls  for  notice  is 

that  which  sprang  from  what  Schaff  describes  as  "  a  liberal,  almost 

Frotestant^  conception  of  Christian  morality ;    which,   however, 

existed  mostly  in  isolated  cases,  was  rather  negative  than  positive 

in  its  character,  lacked  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  moderation,  and 

hence  ahnost  entirely  disappeared  in  the  fifth  century,  only  to  be 

lenved  long  after,  in  more  mature  and  comprehensive  form,  when 

moiuiaticism  had  fulfilled  its  mission  for  the  world." ^    The  leaders 

of  this  opposition  are  stigmatized  as  heretics  by  writers  of  the 

Oiiholic  Church. 

The  most  notable  of  these  leaders  belong  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  when  resistance  was 
not  yet  hopeless,^  and  when  also  the  zeal  of  Jerome  and  Epi- 
phanins  was  awake,  to  record  as  well  as  oppose  the  heretics.  In 
the  East,  Aerius,  a  presbyter  of  Sebaste  in  Lesser  Armenia  (about 
A.D.  360),  is  known  to  us  through  Epiphanius,*  as  an  opponent  of 
certain  rules  and  practices,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  of  no 
divine  authority,  and  infringed  upon  Christian  liberty.  Thus, 
thongh  his  own  life  was  ascetic,  he  resisted  the  appointment  of 
stated  fasts ;  he  objected  to  the  celebration  of  Easter ;  condemned 
prayers  for  tiie  dead ;  and  maintained  the  equality  of  bishops  and 
presliyterB.    The  last  opinion  was  traced  to  his  disapix)intment  of 

'  Swainson,  Diet,  of  Christian  Atvtiqq.  vol.  i.  p.  493.  Respecting  the 
new  light  thrown  on  the  question  by  the  re-discovery  of  the  famous 
**  UtrcNcht  Psalter,"  see  Notes  and  Illustrations  (B). 

*  The  resemblance  is  noticed  by  Roman  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant 
writers.  Thus  Bellarmine  calls  Protestantism  the  Adrian  lieresy^  from 
Aerius.  '  Schaff,  vol.  ii.  p.  227. 

*  The  resistance  to  monasticism  at  this  time  w^as  strong  enough  to 
induce  Chrys(Mstom  to  write  a  work,  in  three  Books,  against  its  opponents, 
Ilpbj  tohs  iroKf/xovvras  roh  iv\  rh  (xovd^^iv  iydyovciv.  *  JJar.  75. 
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the  bishopric  of  Sebaste  by  the  hierarchy,  who  persecuted  him  and 
drove  him  out,  with  his  followers,  to  live  in  the  fields  and  find 
shelter  in  caves. 

Epiphanius  also  mentions  an  Arabian  sect,  called  AntidtcomO' 
rianitce  (t.e.  **  Opponents  of  Mary  "),  whose  zeal  was  roused  by  the 
semi-heathen  worship  paid  to  the  Virgin  by  the  female  devotesf 
called  CoUyridians} 

§  29.  Three  Western  leaders  of  this  puritan-like  opposition  am 
better  known  from  the  vehement  writings  of  Jerome  against  them.' 
Hblvidius  (about  a.d.  383) — ^whether  a  Homan  lawyer  or  priest^  is 
doubtful — demands  notice  for  his  opposition  to  the  tenet  of  the  per- 
petual virginity  of  Mary,  which  had  become  an  essential  support  to 
the  exaltation  of  celibacy  above  marriage.  Helvidins  is  stigmatised 
by  Jerome  '  as  rude  and  illiterate ;  but  he  shows  skill  in  producing 
the  scriptural  arguments  on  which  the  question  tums,^  and  of 
which  Jerome  gives  ingenious  explanations.  The  question  is  still 
regarded  as  open,  even  by  some  Protestant  divines ; '  bat  in  that 
age  the  denial  of  the'  **perpetiui  virginitas "  was  stigmatized  as 
blasphemous  heresy. 

The  Roman  Monk,  Jovikiak,  is  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
leaders,  from  the  earnestness  of  his  opposition,  the  broad  princifdes 
on  which  he  based  it,  the  success  he  had  for  a  time,  and  the  hitter 
personal  animosity  of  Jerome.'  It  seems  clear  that  Jerome's  own 
proceedings  at  Rome^  provoked  the  protest  of  Jovinian  against  the 
moral  principles  and  tendencies  of  monasticism.  Not  content  with 
writing,  he  undid  much  of  Jerome's  most  prized  work ;  for  Augus- 
tine ^  reproaches  Jovinian  with  misleading  many  Roman  nnna  into 
marriage  by  the  examples  of  the  holy  women  recorded  in  Scriptoie. 

ITiough  opposed  by  the  whole  clergy  of  Rome,  he  carried  with 
him  the  popular  feeling,  already  excited  (as  we  have  seen)  by  the 

•  From  KSWvpts,  diminutive  of  KoWvpa,  a  cake^  because  they  offered 
cakes  to  the  Virgin  with  rites  which  seem  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
worship  of  Ceres.  Hence  these  devotees,  who  had  passed  from  Thrace 
into  Arabia,  are  ranked  among  heretics.     Epiphan.  Hasr,  Ixxix.  1. 

'  A  fourth,  BONOSUS,  bishop  of  Sardica  (a.d.  392),  is  mentioned  by 
Ambrose  as  a  denier  of  the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary  {De  Instit.  Virg.  35). 

•  Adv.  Behidium :  Augustine  also  writes  (i?e  Hosres,  84)  of  Helridiw 
and  the  sect  of  the  Helvidians. 

^  Namely,  Matt.  i.  18,  24,  25 ;  Luke  ii.  7 ;  and  the  passages  which 
speak  of  brothers  and  sisters  of  our  Lord. 

'  Luther  and  Zwingli  hold  the  same  view  as  Jerome,  and  the  former 
calls  Helvidius  "  a  gross  fool.** 

•  See  Jerome*s  work,  Adoersus  Joviniamim. 
^  See  Chap.  XIIL  §  17.     Jerome  was  at  Rome  from  382  to  384, 

Jovinian  began  to  write  before  390.  •  De  Hceres.  72. 
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aniltB  of  JOTome's   intemperate  zeaL^     His  success  is  bitterly 

Bwnted  by  Jerame,  who  draws  a  vivid  contrast  between  the 

legantfe  sleek,  sensual,  and  bloated  followers  of  Jovinian — all  the 

wine  and  dogs^  besides  vultures,  eagles,  hawks,  and  hounds — and 

lis  own  pale,  macerated,  pilgrim-like  disciples.    Ho  accuses  '*  our 

BpicaniB  himself"  of  leading  a  life  of  dissolute  luxury ;  but,  as 

Augustine  gives  a  much  more  favourable  account  of  Jovinian*8 

peraonal  character,  the  accusations  of  Jerome  may  only  express  his 

Bzaggarated  view  of  any  departure  from  his  own  standard  of  ascetic 

polity.     The  like  language  was  freely  hurled  against  Luther,  to 

whom.  Jovinian  has  been  compared  by  Neander  and  others.    But, 

unlikB  Lnther,  Jovinian  did  not  act  on  Jerome's  cliallenge  to  put 

hia  principle  to  the  test  by  taking  a  wife  himself,  but  he  seems  to 

have  adhered  to  his  monastic  profession.     The  great  principle  on 

which  he  took  his  stand  was  thiF,  that  all  persons  once  baptized 

Into  Christ,  whether  they  be  virgins,  married,  or  widowed,  if  their 

oondnct  in  other  respects  be  consistent  with  their  profession,  have 

equal  merit  and  equal  Christian  privileges.    Against  this  position 

Jerome  directs  the  whole  argument  of  his  first   book   ''against 

Jovinian,"'  with  such  intemperate  vehemence  and  contempt  for 

marriage,  as  to  provoke  a  work  from  Augustine,  maintaining  that 

married  life  is  good,  though  celibacy  is  better .^ 

He  second  book  of  Jerome  is  directed  against  three  other 
heresies,  which  he  ascribes  to  Jovinian,  but  which  seem  to  be  not 
■0  much  abstract  dogmas,  as  adjuncts  to  his  main  principle. 
Jerome  states  them  as  follows : — that  those  who  arc  once  with  full 
fiuth  bom  again  by  baptism  cannot  be  overcome  by  the  devil; — 
that  there  is  no  (moral)  difference  between  abstaining  from  food 
and  enjoying  it  with  thanksgiving;  and  that  all  who  keep  the 
baptismal  covenant  "will  receive  an  equal  reward  in  heaven.  By 
hapiiam,  however,  Jovinian  understood  that  inward  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  of  which  the  outward  rite  was  but  the  sign ;  and  he 
drew  a  corresponding  distinction  between  the  visible  professing 
Church  and  the  true  spiritual  Church.  That  one  broad  distinction 
he  maintained  as  excluding  all  lesser  grades,  and  especially  the 
superior  merit  and  reward  which  the  current  opinion  of  the  age 
assigned  to  the  monastic  and  ascetic  life.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  we  only  know  the  views  of  Jovinian  as  they  are  stated  by 
Jerome. 
Before  the  publication  of  Jerome's  work,  Jovinian  "was  excom- 

1  Especially  in  the  case  of  Paula  and  Blesilla,  be.  sup,  cit, 
•  Adv.  Jcvinianum ;  written  in  a.d.  392. 
■  De  Bono  Conjitgali. 
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municated  and  banished  by  a  council  held  at  Rome  under  Pope 
Siricius,  a  zealous  advocate  of  clerical  celibacy  (about  390).  He 
went  to  Milan,  in  the  hope  of  finding  protection  from  Theodosius; 
but  there  also  he  was  condemned  by  a  council  held  by  Ambrose. 
Jerome  speaks  of  him  as  dead  in  a.d.  406 ;  ^  and  Augustine  says 
that  his  heresy  was  quickly  suppressed  and  died  out.* 

§  30.  Jerome's  mention  of  the  death  of  Jovinian  occurs  in  a 
tract — said  to  have  been  dictated  in  a  single  night  at  Bethlehein— 
against  Vigilantius,  whose  reforming  zeal  seems  to  have  been  ft 
reaction  for  his  early  experience.  He  was  a  native  of  Calagurris/ 
a  village  on  the  north  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  probably  the  son  of 
an  innkeeper.  In  the  family  of  Sulpicius  Severus,  the  discq)le 
and  biographer  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  Vigilantius  acquired 
considerable  literary  culture,  and  he  was  ordained  a  presbyter. 
Through  Sulpicius  he  became  acquainted  with  Paulinus  of  Nola» 
the  friend  of  Jerome,  Augustine,  and  Rufinus,  and  one  of  the  most 
zealous  promoters  of  monasticism  and  reverence  for  the  saints  and 
their  relics.  It  was  in  order  to  be  near  the  remains  of  St.  Felix,  a 
confessor  under  Decius,  that  Paulinus,  an  Aquitanian  who  had 
renounced  the  highest  rank  for  a  religious  life,  removed  to  Nola  in 
Campania,  where  he  built  a  church  over  the  tomb  of  Felix,  and 
adorned  it  with  paintings  of  subjects  from  the  Old  Testament  and 
a  symbolic  representation  of  the  Trinity.*  On  each  annual  festival 
of  the  confession,  Paulinus  wrote  a  poem  in  celebration  of  his  life 
and  miracles. 

From  Nola  Vigilantius  went  to  the  East,  with  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction from  Paulinus  to  Jerome.  The  intimacy  to  which  he  was 
admitted  did  not  confirm  his  respect  for  the  recluse  of  Bethlehem; 
and  he  charged  Jerome  with  holding  Origenist  opinions.  Though 
he  retracted  the  charge,  he  renewed  it  on  his  return  to  his  own 
country,  thus  doubtless  exacerbating  the  fury  with  which  Jerome 
assailed  the  views  that  Vigilantius  now  began  to  propagate.  Ganl 
(he  said)  had  been  free  from  the  monsters  that  infested  other  parts 

1  Adv.  Vigilant,  i.  "  Inter  phasides  aves  et  cames  suites  non  tam  emiat 
spiritum  quam  eructavit ;"  a  fair  specimen  of  Jerome's  style  of  writioj 
about  Jovinian,  and  indeed  his  opponents  generally. 

2  De  Hcer.  82.     "  Cito  ista  haeresis  oppressa  et  exstincta  est.** 

'  Now  Caseres  in  Gascony.  Jerome  calls  him  Iste  caupo  CalagurriUtf^'^h 
and  compares  his  "combining  poison  with  the  genuine  faith**  to  hw 
*•  ancient  art  **  of  mingling  water  with  the  wine.  Hence,  as  the  trade  of 
an  innkeeper  was  a  disqualification  for  holy  orders,  it  is  inferred  that 
Vigilantius  was  the  son  of  an  innkeeper,  and  may  have  assisted  his  father 
in  his  business.  Another  elegancy  of  Jerome*s  attack  on  Vigilantius  is  the 
play  on  his  name,  in  calling  him  JDormitantius. 

*  Paulin.  J'Jpid.  32  ;  Foema  28  ;  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  374. 
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f  the  earthy  till  **  of  a  sudden,  there  has  arisen  one  Vigilautius,  who 
hoald  rather  he  called  Dormitantius,  contending  in  an  impure 
prit  against  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  forbidding  to  honour  tlie 
psyes  of  the  martyrs.  He  rejects  the  vigils :  only  at  Easter  should 
ve  sing  Hallelojah.    He  declares  abstemiousness  to  be  heresy,  and 

thastity  a  nursery  of  licentiousness Ho  opposes  virginity, 

natea  diastity,  cries  against  the  fastings  of  the  saints,  and  would  only 
imidst  jovial  feastings  amuse  himself  with  the  Psalms  of  David.**^ 
Ihom  other  passages  we  learn  that  the  superstitions  against  which 
Valentinian  directed  his  most  strenuous  protests  were  those  relating 
lo  departed  saints.    He  denounced  the  worship  of  them  as  idolatry, 
and  those  who  collected  and  adored  the  **  wretched  bones  **  of  dead 
niea  as  "  ash-gatherers  and  idolaters."    Their  souls,  which  exist 
**in  Abraham's  bosom,"'  or  in  their  appointed  place  of  rest  *'  under 
God^s  altar,"'  cannot  (he  said),  be  present  at  their  tombs ;  and  the 
umacles  wrought  there  were  not  only  false  in  fact,  but  inconsistent 
viih  the  purpose  of  miracles,  which  was  the  benefit  of  unbelievers. 
He  denounoed  the  lighting  of  candles  at  the  saints'  tombs  as  a  pagan 
■nperstition,  and  the  vigils,  or  nocturnal  worship  in  their  honour, 
as  an  occasion  of  licentious  disorder,  a  i&ct  which  Jerome  admits. 
In  opposition  to  the  practice  of  lavishing  money  on  their  shrines,  as 
irell  as  to  the  merit  of  voluntary  poverty,  Yigilantius  maintained 
that  it  was  better  for  a  man  to  use  his  money  wisely,  and  to  seek  near 
home  for  objects  of  charity,  on  which  to  bestow  it  according  to  his 
own  judgment,  than  to  lavish  it  all  at  once  upon  the  poor,  or  send 
it  to  the  monks  at  Jerusalem.    Amidst  these  opinions  we  find  no 
doctrinal  heresies,  such  as  Jerome  charges  against  Jovinian ;  nor  is 
he  able — as  in  that  case  he  proved  how  strongly  he  was  willing — 
to  attack  the  moral  character  of  Yigilantius.     The  teaching  which 
loused  his  wrath  was  no  new  doctrine,  but  a  moderate  protest 
against  the  superstitious  innovations,  the  evil  of  which  had  probably 
been  made  dear  to  Yigilantius  from  his  acquaintance  with  Sulpicins, 
Panlinus,  and  Jerome  himself.    And  though  there  were  but  few  to 
nose  such  a  warning  voice,  the  Church  was  not  yet  so  far  gone  as  to 
meet  it  with  such  hearty  denunciation  as  Jerome  desired.    Wo  are 
not  told  that  Yigilantius  was  condemned  for  heresy ;  but  we  do 
find  that  he  was  countenanced  by  his  own  diocesan,  as  well  as  by 

*  Hieron.  ado.  Vigilant.  1,  2.  The  last  clause  of  this  indictment  seems 
to  T«fer  to  some  appeal  that  Yigilantius  had  made  in  favour  of  Christian 
cheerfulness  to  the  words  of  James,  "  Is  any  merry,  let  him  sing  psalms." 
When  a  person's  opinions  are  only  known  through  the  attacks  of  an  enemy, 
it  is  necessary  to  follow  the  method  of  "  reading  between  the  lines." 

«  Luke  xvi.  22.  '  Rev,  vi.  9. 

0.  OH,  2  I 
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other  bishop*.'  "  It  is  tetrihle  to  hear,"  says  Jerome,  "  that  etna 
bUhope  aie  compatiioiia  of  his  wantonnesH,  if  thoee  deserve  tliii 
name,  nho  ordain  od\j  married  persons  deacons,  and  tnut  int 
the  chastity  of  the  single.  We  know  nothing  of  the  later  life  of 
Vigilantius ;  for  it  is  a  mere  conjecture  that  he  perished  in  &t 
invasion  of  the  Vandalt),  in  which  catastrophe  ne  lose  all  fmtiitf 
trace  of  his  opinions.  The  distinction  obtained  by  him  and  bia 
refonning  predecessors  is  dne  in  a  great  meamtre  to  Hie  fact  tU 
they  [MroToked  the  antagonism  of  Jerome ;  but  the  alxence  of  inf 
more  anch  leaders  during  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  marb  tlu 
triumph  of  the  practices  agunat  which  they  rused  then-  protest' 

■  HieroQ.  Epiil.  cii.  2. 

•  Schaff.  vol.  ii.  pp.  332-3 ;  Robertson,  vol.  i.  pp.  373-fi.  Sm  iI« 
O.  B.  Liadner,  De  Joaiuano  et  VigilmUe  sntriant  dtocfrina  mtetisno'i, 
Upa.  1839,  and  Dr.  W.  S.  Gilty,  VigSantlia  and  hit  Jtmet,  Load.  IW. 
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A.  EARLY  EOCLESIASnCAL 
CALENDABa 

(Ghta^f  fkom  the  IHgL  qf  Christian 
4«K^  ArL  Galkhdab.) 

Tin  itadentor  ^odeaiMtlcal  Hlitory  re- 
fpSna  Bome  knowledge  of  the  general  form 
QC  ttoCUflDdan  need  bj  the  Church  for 
Utnglnl  pnrpueei.  The  early  Chrietlan 
QHunmtUea  continued  to  uee  the  mode  of 
— jHwIiig  and  naming  of  days  and  years 
iMdi  eziflted  In  the  ooantrles  In  which 
fhay  had  their  origin.  The  dlatinctiye 
Chmdi  GUendar  esiata  finr  the  mupose  of 
dwotiHgthediyi,  either  of  a  given  year,  or 
of  any  year,  which  are  marked  for  rellgkms 


Ifaat  among  fbesa  Utorgfcal  require- 
Bmtiia  the  apedflcatkm  of  the  Lord's  Day. 
TUi  waa  ihciMtatwl  by  a  oontrivance  bor- 
mrad  fton  the  heathen  Boman  calendar. 

Jnat  as  tha  mmiina  in  that  calendar 
van  narted  by  a  recurrence  of  the  first 
right  letlen  of  the  alphabet,  so  in  the  £c- 
iJMlastinal  Gslendar,  the  days  of  the  week 
vera  diatfaiguished  by  the  first  seven  letters 
(A^).  The  first  letter  (A)  was  assigned 
to  the  istof  January  (the  bc^nning  of  the 
Bflnan  and  historical  year)^  and,  whatever 
the  letter  to  which  the  first  Sunday  fell, 
ttst  same  letter  of  course  marked  every 
flsilsj  in  the  year,  and  was  called  the 
JkmimiMi  or  Stmda^f  L€tter, 

The  Dominical  Letter  is  given  among 
the  *  Notes  for  the  Year '  in  our  Almanacs. 
It  goe$  bocfcuwrdt  in  each  successive 
eonmon  year,  becanse,  there  being  one 
^  more  than  an  exact  number  of  weeks 
(aiiaB6axf+l)t  the  year  begins  and 
lads  on  the  same  day  of  the  week.  In 
Uap-year,  though  there  is  one  day  more. 


the  last  day  is  still  marked  A,  because  the 
lettering  of  the  day  jKuset  over  the  29th  of 
February  (whence  the  name  Leap-year) ; 
and  consequently  the  Dominical  Letter  is 
changed  one  letter  back  flrom  that  day  to 
the  end  of  the  year.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  year  1871  began  on  Sunday,  and  its 
Dominical  Letter  was  A.  The  next  year, 
1872,  began  on  Monday  (A),  and  U  fell  to 
Sunday  fh>m  Jan  7  to  Feb.  25,  whence  wo 
had  jr.,  Feb.  26  (A),  Tu.,  27  (B),  W.,  28  (C). 
2*.,  29  (no  letter),  Fr.,  March  1  (D),  Sat., 
March  2  (E),  Si,  March  3  (F) ;  and  F.  was 
the  Dominical  letter  for  the  rest  of  the  year, 
which  is  expressed  thus,  for  1872  the  Do- 
minical letter  is  GF.  So,  onwards,  for  1873, 
E ;  1874,  D ;  1876,  C ;  1 876,  BA,  the  year  be- 
ginning on  Saturday  and  ending  on  Sunday. 
But  together  with  the  week  of  seven 
days,  of  which  the  first  day,  or  Sunday,  was 
assigned  to  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Resurrection,  there  existed  flrom  the  earliest 
times  a  yearly  commemoration  {Easter), 
which,  eventually,  by  general  consent  of 
the  churches,  at  first  divided  on  this  point, 
was  assigned  to  the  Sunday  next  after  the 
day  on  which,  according  to  certain  calcula- 
tions, the  Jews  were,  or  should  have  been 
celebrating  their  Passover,  that  is,  the  day 
of  the  full  moon  nearest  to  the  vernal 
equinox.  Hence  the  year  of  the  Christian 
Calendar  is  partly  solar  of  the  Julian  form, 
partly  lunar.  All  the  Sundays  which  aro 
related  to  Easter,  i,e.  all  fh)m  our  Septua- 
gesima  Sunday  to  the  last  Sunday  after 
Trinity,  change  their  places  year  by  year : 
the  reai,  ije.  from  1  Advent  to  the  Sunday 
before  Sepcuagcslma,  shifting  only  to  a 
place  one  day  later;  in  leap-years,  two. 
About  the  middle  of  the  fourth  cratury, 
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the  Nativity  of  Christ,  until  then  com- 
memorated, If  at  all,  on  the  Cth  January, 
was  flxed  to  the  26th  December.  And  as 
other  days,  commemorative  of  bishops, 
martyrs  and  apostles  came  to  be  celebrated, 
these  also  were  noted  in  the  fixed  Calendar. 

The  Calendar  existed  in  two  forms :  one, 
in  which  all  the  days  of  the  year  were 
noted,  with  specification  of  months  and 
weeks ;  the  other  a  list  of  the  holy  dtys, 
with  or  without  specification  of  the  month 
date,  or  the  full  Calendar,  what  seems  to 
be  the  earliest  extant  specimen  is  famished 
by  a  fragment  of  a  Gothic  Calendar,  com- 
posed, probably,  in  llirace  in  the  fourth 
century,  edited  by  Mai,  Script.  Vet.  Nova 
Collectio,y.  i.  66-68.  This  fragment  gives 
only  the  thirty-eight  days  ttom  23  Oc- 
tober to  30  November.  It  assigns  the 
festivals  of  seven  saints,  two  of  the  New 
Testament,  three  of  the  Universal  Church, 
two  local,  namely  Gothic. 

Not  less  ancient,  perhaps,  is  a  Roman 
calendar,  of  the  time  of  Constantius  II., 
forming  part  of  a  collection  of  chronogra- 
phical  pieces  written  by  the  calligrapher, 
Furlus  Dionysius  Filocalus,  in  the  year 
354 ;  edited,  after  others,  by  Kollar,  AnaJect. 
Vindobon,  i.  961,  sqq.  This,  while  retain- 
ing the  astronomical  and  astrological  notes 
of  the  old  Roman  Calendars,  with  some  of 
the  heathen  festivals,  is  so  far  Christian 
that,  side  by  side  with  the  old  nundinal 
letters  A-H,  it  gives  also  the  Dominical 
letters,  A-G,  of  the  ecclesiastical  year ;  but 
it  does  not  specify  any  of  the  Christian 
holy  days.    (Comp.  Ideler,  Hdb.  2, 140.) 

Next  in  point  of  antiquity  is  the  Calendar 
composed  by  Polemeus  Silvlus,  in  the  year 
448,  edited  by  the  BolUndlsts,  Acta  Sane- 
torum,  Januar.  vii.  176  fP.  This  is  a  fttU 
Roman  Calendar  adapted  to  Christian  use, 
not  only  as  that  of  a.d.  354,  Just  noticed, 
by  specification  of  the  Ijord's-days,  but 
with  some  few  holy  days  added,  namely, 
four  in  connection  witii  Christ,  and  six  for 
commemoration  of  martyrs. 

Of  the  short  Calendar,  the  most  ancient 
specimen  is  that  which  was  first  edited  by 
Bucherius,  de  Doctrina  Temporum,  c.  xv. 
266  sqq.  (Antwerp,  1634)  — a  work  of 
Roman  origin  dating  from  about  the  mid- 
dle of  Ihe  fourth  century,  as  appears  from 
the  contents,  as  also  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  included  in  the  collection  of  Filocalus, 
thence  edited  by  Kollar,  u.  s. ;  also  with  a 
learned  commentary  by  Lambccius,  Catal. 
Codd.  MSS.  inBiblioth.  Caetar.  Vindobon. 
iv.  277  ff.,  and  by  Qraevtas  n«f.  viii.    It 


consists  of  two  portions,  of  which  the  flnt 
is  a  list  of  twelve  popes  from  Ludus  to 
Julius  (predecersor  of  Liberius),  aj>.  263- 
362;  not  complete,  however,  for  Sixtos 
(Xystus)  has  his  place  among  themartyn, 
and  Marcellus  is  omitted.  The  other  part 
gives  names  and  days  of  twenty-two  nur* 
tyrs,  all  Roman,  including,  besides  Xystoi. 
those  of  earlier  popes,  Fabianns,  Gallistni^ 
and  Pontianus.  Together  with  these,  the 
Feast  of  the  Nativity  is  noted  on  SStl| 
December,  and  that  of  the  Cathedra  Petn 
assigned  to  22nd  February. 

A  sbnilar  list  of  Roman  festivalfl  witha 
lectionary]  {Capitulare  JSvangeloritm  fe* 
tins  annx)  was  edited  by  Fronto  (Pari^ 
1652,  and  in  his  Spistolae  et  Diuaiat. 
ecclesiatticae^  p.  107-233,  Vercw.  1733, 
from  a  manuscript  written  in  letters  of 
gold,  belonging  to  the  convent  of  StGeDe* 
vi^ve  at  Paris.  This  seems  to  have  bees 
composed  in  the  first  half  of  the  ^^ 
century.  Another,  also  Roman,  edited  I9 
Martene,  Thes,  Analects  v.  66,  is  perbq* 
of  later  date. 

A  Calendar  of  the  church  of  Carthage,  d 
the  like  form,  discovered  by  MabiUoo,  fld 
appended  by  Ruinart  to  his  Acta  Mtf 
tyrum,  is  t^  them  assigned  to  the  Mk 
century.  It  contains  only  festivab  d 
bishops  and  martyrs,  mostly  local.  ItopeM 
with  the  title  '*HiccontinenturdieBBatal> 
itiorum  martymm  et  depositiones  qpiM>' 
porum  quos  ecclesiae  Carthaginia  amd* 
versaria  celebrant." 

As  each  church  had  its  own  bisbopaand 
martyrs,  each  needed  in  this  regard  (<A 
for  the  days  marked  for  ihe  DqpmiHt'Mi 
Epitcoporum  and  JfatdHtia  Martynm)^ 
separate  calendar.  It  belonged  to  the 
bishop  to  see  that  tliese  Hats  were  properly 
drawn  up  for  the  use  of  the  churdL  ^ 
to  this  effect  we  find  St.  Cyprian  in  hk 
36th  epistle  exhorting  his  clergy  to  ndi 
known  to  him  the  days  on  which  the  €» 
fessors  suffered.  *'Dies  eorum  qoibnes* 
cedant  nunciate,  ut  commeBMiatiew* 
eorum  inter  memorlas  martyram  eeiebx* 
possimus." 

Out  of  these  Calendar  noticei  p** 
the  Martyrologies,  which,  however,  fh9 
greatly  surpass  hi  authori^  and  impart> 
ance.  For  the  Calendar,  being  essential  tf 
a  liturgical  directory,  was  ttorefore  tOt 
posed  only  by  the  bishop  or  by  some  h# 
oflBcer  of  the  church  appointed  by  htoi 
Nothing  could  be  added  to,  or  alteRd  ^ 
the  Calendar,  but  by  his  authority.  It^ 
accordingly  prefixed  or  appended  to  *• 
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i«  and  oiber  Mtnrsloal  books.  I  given  from  the  Betpomoriale  and  And- 
ipte  of  an  eaily  fonn  of  this  I  j^konarium  ascribed  to  St.  (tregnry  the 
alendar,  tlie  following  is  here  |  Great  (cd.  Tbomasius)  :— 

Sjpeelmen  dMribuHonit  offidorum  per  eircyium  annt. 


Cft  L  Adventua  DominL 

ca  IL  ante  Natfv.  Donrint 

S.  Loelae  Virginia. 

[I.  ante  Natlv.  Domini. 

roKlrna  ante  Nat.  Dom. 

NatDom. 

as  DominL 

astephani. 

8.  Joannis. 

8S.  Innoeenttom.  ■ 

.  post  Nat.  Dom. 

OotaTse  Nat.  Dom. 

nia  (sen  Theophania). 

Epipbaniae. 

loa  I.  post  Theophaniam. 

n. 

V. 
ive. 

im  sanctum. 

eS.  Fasdiae. 

ica  8.  Pascfaae. 

etaya  Paadiae  (sen,  post  albas 

liales> 

!.  post  Fascha. 

ir. 

V. 

.mi^. 

Apostol.  PhlUppi  et  Jaoobi. 

[IL  et  IV.  in  Pascba  B.  R. 

DCtoritate. 

T,  et  VL  in  Pascba  B.  B.  de 

QlS. 

eOitUs  Ss.  infra  Pascba. 

talitiis  nnius   Martyris    sive 

MMoris. 

rods  Inventione. 

tati<me  8.  Cruds. 

io  Domini. 

ilways  easy  to  say  to  what  age, 
province  of  the  Chnrch,  a  given 
longs.  It  is  doubtfal  whether 
.  contains  the  genuine  materials 
t  existing  in  times  earlier  than 
og  of  the  fourth  century.  For 
8  scarcely  any  can  be  supposed 
aped,  in  the  Diocletian  persecu- 
he  rigorous  search  then  decreed 
nral  destruction  not  only  of  the 
3  Scriptures,  but  of  all  liturgical 
stical  documents,  among  wbich 
rs,  lists  of  bishops  and  martyrs, 
oartyrs,  held  an  important  place 
P.  viii.  2 ;  Amob.  adv.  OenteSt  iv. 
nles,  however,  wbich  may  help 
e  the  relatiye  antiquity  of  ex- 
urs,  may  be  thus  summarised : — 
Y  and  simplicity  in  the  state- 
rning  the  holy-day  are  charac- 


Dom.  V. 

Besponsoria  de  Psalmis. 

Diebos  Dominicls  Antiphonae. 

Vigilia  8.  Sebastianl. 

Natale  S.  Agnetis. 

Poriftcatio  S.  Marlae. 

VigilU  et  Natale  S.  Agnae. 

Adunatio  S.  Mariae. 

Dominica  in  LXXmx 

Dom.  in  LXma. 

Dom.  in  Lma.  (sen  Gamisprivii  ct 

excamaliorum). 
Dom.  I.  in  XLta. 
Dom.  II. 
Dom.  IlL 
Dom.    in  medio    XLmae   (sen   de 

Jerusalem). 
Laetare  (vel  de  Bosa). 
Dom.  de  Passions  Domini  (seu  ^ledi- 

ana). 
Dom.  in  Polmis  (sen  indulgentiae). 
Vigilia  Coenae  Dumini. 
Dominica    post   Ascensum    Domini 

(seu  item  de  Rosa). 
Pentecoste. 
Octava  Pentecostes. 
Vigilia  Nativitatis  S.  Joannae  Bap- 

tistae. 
(Sic    sequuntur   offlcia    propria  de 

Sanctis  usque  ad  Adventum.) 
Ck)mmunia  0£Qcia. 
Bee^nsoria  de  libro  Begum,   Sapl- 

entiae,  Job,  Tobia,  Judith.  Esther, 

historia  de  Madiabaeorum,  de  Pro- 

phetis. 
Antiphonae  ad  hymnumtrium  puer- 

omm. 
De  Cantico  Zachariae.    S.  Mariae. 
Antipbonae  dominicls  diebus    post- 

Pentecosten  a  L.  usque  ad  XXiV. 

teristic  of  the  earlier  times.  Only  the 
name  of  the  martyr  was  given,  without 
title  or  eulogy ;  even  the  prefix  S.  or  B. 
{SanctuSt  Beatus)  is  sparingly  used.  Softie- 
times  the  martyrs  of  a  whole  province  are 
included  under  a  single  entry.  Thus  the 
Calendar  of  Carthage,  in  which  eighty-one 
days  are  marked,  has,  at  2  Kal.  Jan.  SanC' 
torum  Temidensium ;  15  KaU  Aug.  SS. 
Scilitanorum.  In  several  other  calendars 
one  name  is  given,  with  the  addition,  et 
sociorum  (or  comituni),  ^us. 

2.  To  one  day  only  one  celebration  is 
assigned  in  the  oldest  Calendars.  "  Com- 
memorationes"  were  unknown  or  very 
rare  in  the  earlier  times.  These  seem  to 
have  come  into  use  in  the  ninth  century, 
by  reason  of  the  increasing  number  of 
Saints'  days. 

3.  The  relative  antiquity  of  a  Calendar  is 
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especially  indicated  by  the  paudly,  or  en- 
tire  absence,  of  days  assigned  to  the  B. 
Virgin  Mary.  Writers  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  satisfy  themselves  in  respect  of  this 
fact  with  the  explanation,  that  the  days 
assigned  to  the  Lord  include  the  commemo- 
ration  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mother.  Thus, 
for  example,  Morcelli  i,Afr,  Ohrittianat 
cited  by  Binterim,  u.  s.  p.  14)  accounts  for 
the  entire  silence  of  the  Calend.  Carthag. 
concerning  the  days  of  the  V.  Mary; 
and  the  like  explanation  is  given  of  the  fact 
that  of  St.  Augustine  we  have  no  sermon 
preached  for  a  festival  of  the  Virgin. 

4.  Another  note  of  antiquity  is  the 
absence  of  all  saints'  days  and  other  cele- 
brations from  the  period  during  which  Lent 
falls.  Thus  March  and  April  in  the  Car- 
thaginian Calendar  exhibit  no  such  days ; 
and  the  like  blank  appears  in  the  calendars 
of  Bucherius  and  Fronto.  For  the  Slst 
canon  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea  (cir.  a.d. 
352)  epjo^^B :  **  a  martyr's  day  must  not 
be  kept  during  the  quadrigesima,  but  must 
(at  that  time)  be  reserved  for  Sabbaths 
and  Lord's-days"  (Bruns,  i.  78).  And 
with  this  agreed  the  rule  of  the  Latin 
Church,  as  expressed  in  the  1st  canon  of  the 
10th  Council  of  Toledo,  a.d.  656  (Bruns,  i. 
298),  with  especial  reference  to  the  falling 
of  Lady-day  (Feast  of  Annunciation,  25 
Mar.)  in  Lent,  or  on  Easter-day  itself. 

5.  Before  the  5th  century,  no  day  of  a 
canonized  bishop  or  other  saint  is  marked 
to  be  kept  as  festival,  unless  he  was  also  a 
martyr.  The  occurrence  of  any  such  day 
is  a  sure  indication  that  the  Calendar  is  of 
later  date  than  a.d.  400 ;  or,  that  tlie  entry 
is  of  later  insertion.  To  the  bishops  is 
assigned  the  term  Dtpositxo;  to  the 
martyrs,  NatalU  or  Natalitium. 

6.  Vigils  are  of  rare  occurrence  in  the 
oldest  Calendars.  Not  one  vigil  is  noted 
in  the  JSal.  Buchtrianum  and  Kal.  Cartha' 
gifunse.  The  EaL  Fron  Umianwn  (supra) 
has  four.    A  Galilean  Calendar  of  a.d.  826 


edited  by  d*Ac)besrf  {JS^picSUg,  z.  130),  baf 
five ;  and  another,  1^  Marteneb  for  whiol 
he  claims  an  earlier  date  (Aet.  Amecd,  ▼. 
65)  has  nine. 

For  the  determination  of  the  Frovinos 
or  Church  to  whidi  a  Calendar  bdongik 
the  only  criterion  to  be  teUed  on  is  tte 
preponderance  in  it  of  names  of  msrii^ 
and  saints  known  to  beof  thatdloceM'W 
province.     Naturally  eadi  Cbudi  wooU 
honour  most  its  own  oonfbsBon  and  obaB* 
pions  of  the  faith.    Especially  does  tUl 
rule  hold  in  respect  of  the  l^hops,  iAom 
names,  unless  they  were  also  maitynv 
otherwise  men  of  highest  note  is  the 
Church,  would  not  be  likely  to  obbrio  t 
place  in  the  Calendars  of  other  tha&flHir 
own  Churches. 

The  Greek  Church  had  its  ctleodin^ 
under  the  title  i^iuupi^  (^iofrmntK^ 
firiviuov  (cQpT.) ;  later,  KoXevripnovtiAiUk, 
as  containing  the  ofBoes  for  eadicdebntkik 
grew  into  enormous  dimensions.  Onem^ 
with  the  designation,  MifPokSytm  n» 
tvayytkitav  eoprcurrucbv  ^ve  Etk^dtr 
rium  Eccksiae  0(nuta$i^nop(iU»ai, 
edited  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Albiai 
Library  by  Morcelli,  fills  two  ifl»» 
volumes,  Bome,  1788.  But  the  title 
liyivokoyiov  corresponds  not  with  tiM  Latiii 
Kalendarium,  but  with  the  MartyrologiaiiL 
Cave,  in  a  dissertation  appended  to  Iii> 
Hi$toria  LUeraria,  part  U.(ds  LitrUd 
officiit  eccleriaslicit  Graeeomwi,  p.  43> 
describes  the  jcaAcvropioi'  or  Mfimtiii 
Bcclesiastica  in  utum  toUui  mmi,  tf  « 
digest  of  all  Church  festtyals  and  ftsteCir 
the  twelve  months,  day  by  day,  beginiiV 
with  September.  **  That  Odeodan  of  thii 
kind  were  composed  for  the  use  of  tlN 
churches  is  plain  firom  BiUtoth.  Viodota. 
Cod,  Sitt.  Bed,  xcvii.  ram,  ziii.,  vtieb 
gives  aletter  written  by  the  bead  of  MM 
monastery  in  reply  to  questions  ooooondnl 
monastic  observances  of  holydays ;  to  lAiiA 
is  appended  a  complete  OrardiCaleDdtf. 


^xxcpeikiQAdL  C^kS^<x», 


BOTES  AND  OLITSTRATIOMS. 


tfaAvfbrUi  Mvfc,  £■  d^mliBUi  a«1}. 

taMh,  ObmUm  a.  ni.%  which  bid  Ht- 
mgrnnA  when    WttoAiind   nrut*   tali 

-     -  —  ■  g  MB,  rtiU  lamrtoB 


B  of  ArchbUhop  nsaber,  ud 
I-—""'"  oonflniutioii  ofhla  vlen 
b«D  «l*)iimt«lr  w(  ftirth  hr  sir 
m  Vafu  Hudf,  Depnl;  Keeper  ot 


-eqHEllI 
StBpaot  IfSa,  In  the  BrltUi 
.  O*  Km.  H.  0.  Cou,  Bodleian 
I,  PnANor  Weetwood,  nod  Hi. 
bOBiaoa—flDd  ertdence  In  tbe 
IMcr  date,  wUob  tber  vuhnilr 


■idgn  U  tha  aerentli,  eighth,  ninth,  or 

at  hwidnlent  Imitation.  IntndRl  to  be 
puHd  off  u  e  work  of  the  Rlxth  rentDi^— 
oa  tliia  all  eeem  now  igreed— bol  a  trmn- 
Ktlpt  from  an  earllsi  US.,  tbe  hud- 
mlElag  of  wblch  baa  been  raJlhrallr  Imi- 
tated by  tbe  coprlsL 

On  Ibia  view,  tbe  Utrocbt  Palter  woold 
be  DODO  tha  lew  a  wltaeaa  tor  the  eulf 
date  or  tha  Creed,  tbat  la  to  lay.  If  It  wars 
■  pirtortbeoiUlaalllS.  Dot  It  li  Cortber 
:ribqt  of  tbe  ancient 


Sic,  ma  iniCa 


ladJallo 
V  tit  old  ti 


Aandirritinff, 
Beildn  (be 
leatlon  of  th?  handwriting,  tbe  argn- 
ecu  tutiis  on  ibe  itjlc  and  lubjecta  of  a 
ries  or  eUborate  pictures,  with  which 
e  US.  ii  lllnmlnated  on  almoat  erelT 
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wag  aDbcted  bj  Frank  Christian  inHnence. 


Thomaa  Hardy's  conjectnre.  Uiat  th« 
volnms  DUO'  )■•'«  been  brougbt  over  1^ 
Queen  Bertha,  on  her  marriage  with 
Etbelbert,*  and  by  her  hequeatbed  to  the 

of  Elhelbert.    "In  sniipiirt  of  thli  con- 
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CHAPTEB  XIX. 

POPE  GBEQORT  THE  GREAT  AND  TEE  FOUNDATION 

OF  THE  ENGUSH  CHURCH. 


1.  Trandtion  to  thi  Church  of  the  Mhldle  Ages— The  Met  iDtercut 
tmuferred  to  the  West,  g  2.  Popb  Greoorv  1.  the  Gri^t — His  early 
Ufa—Viait  to  ConstBntiiiople— KlectioD  to  the  Fapacj.  g  3.  State  of 
tlia  Church — Grcgorjr'a  Admin ietrntioa — Hia  Chaiity  and  Hospitality. 
(4.  Hii  relatioHB  to  the  Western  Chnrchcs — Aeiiertioa  of  the  Supremai)' 
of  Borne,  g  6.  His  Contost  with  Constnatiiiiiplc  about  the  title  of 
iScMiiaucal  Bishop — The  Emperors  Mausick  and  PhOcab.  §  G.  Gregorj'a 
Tolantion  —  His  Zeal  against  Pagamsm  and  foi  Missions.     §  7.  His 
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Death,  Works,  and  Opinions.    §  8.  The  Mission  of  AuGUHTlNE  to  Engknd 
— Conversion  of  Ethelbert.    §  9.  Establishment  of  the  See  of  Canterbury. 
§  10.  Character  impressed  from  the  first  on  the  English  Chnrch.    Con- 
stitution of  the  English  bishoprics — Sees  of  York,  London,  and  Rochester. 
§  11.  Gregory's  directions  about  Heathenism  and  the  Customs  of  the 
Churches — The  native  British  Church  put  under  Augustine — His  Quarrel 
with  the  Welsh  Bishops.  §  12.  Death  of  Augustine — Conversion  of  Norftit* 
umbria,  East  Anglia,  Wessex,  Mercia,  and  Sussex.    §  13.  St.  Ninian  imI 
the  Pictish  Church  ~The  Scots  in  Ireland — Pelagianism  in  BritaiA-» 
Mission  of  St.  Germanus '— Palladius  sent  to  the  Scots  in  Ireland.    { 14 
St.  Patbick,  the  Apostle  of  Ireland — ^His  Life,  Labours,  and  WriUa|iL 
§  15.  Irish  Missions  to  North  Britain— St.  Colxtmba  and  the  Commoiiitf 
of  lona — ^Independence  of  the  Scoto-Irish  Church — ^Their  Rule  of  Eaiter. 
§  16.  Irish  Missions   to  the  Continent — St.  Colnmban,  St.  Gall,  uA 
others.    §  17.  The  Scoto-Irish  Church  in  Northumbria—King  OSWALD 
— Bishopric  and  Monastery  of  Lindisfarn — King  OsWY— WnannD— 
— The  Synod  of  Whitby  adopts  the  Roman  Use  of  Easter  and  the  Sspn* 
macy  of  the  Pope—Wilfrid  made  Bishop  of  York.     §  18.  TheODQU^ 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury — The  Synod  and  Canons  of  Hertford.    §  I't 
Division  of  Sees— Banishment  of  Wilfrid,  and  his  Appeal  to  Rome— Theo- 
dore and  King  Ecgfrid  resist  the  Pope — ^Wilfrid  converts  the  South  Saxons 
— His  restoration,  vicissitudes,  and  death.    §  20.  Advance  of  Religion  and 
Learning  by  Wilfrid  and  Theodore,  Hadrian  and  Benedict  Biscop— Im- 
provements  in  Churches  and  Worship — Libraries — Monasteries  of  We8^ 
mouth  and  Jarrow — ^The  Venerable  Bede — Egbert,  Archbishop  of 
York — Alcuin — Decline  of  Northumbria  and  of  English  Learning. 

§  1.  As  the  early  part  of  the  third  century  marks  the  transition  from 
the  primitive  church  to  the  system  of  imperial  Christianity,  so, 
after  tracing  the  connection  of  the  Church  with  the  Empire  for 
three  hundred  years,  we  find,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century, 
another  transition  to  the  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Eastern 
Church,  rapidly  falling  into  decay  through  its  own  comiptionB 
and  the  weight  of  Byzantine  despotism,  and  ahout  to  suffer  the 
great  catastrophe  of  the  Mohammedan  conquest,  recedes  into  com- 
parative insignificance.  As  the  new  Christian  states  of  the  Wot 
come  to  the  front  of  our  scene,  their  ecclesiastical  interests  are  so 
mixed  up  with  their  civil  polity,  as  to  form  an  integral  part  of  the 
history  of  each  nation,  leaving  only  the  most  important  fects  to  the 
distinct  province  of  Church  History.  At  the  same  time  Rome  has 
assumed  a  position  which  makes  it  the  centre  of  the  whole  subject  > 
and  the  distinct  attainment  of  that  position  dates  from  the  ponti- 
ficate  of  Gregory  the  Gi:eat. 

§  2.  Gregory  was  bom  at  Eome,  about  540,  of  a  femily  ^J 
senatorial  rank,  and  be  was  the  great-grandson  of  a  Bishop  of  Bome* 

>  Either  FelU  IIL  or  Feli;^  IV.    It  is  uncertain  which. 
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He  rose  to  the  office  of  Praetor ;  but  about  the  age  of  thirty-fivo 
he  devoted  his  time  and  property  to  religious  objects.  Besides 
tending  six  monasteries  in  Sicily,  he  establishcil  ono  in  bis  own 
home  on  the  Gselian  Hill.  In  this  monastery,  which  lie  dedicated  to 
St  Andrew,  but  which  has  since  been  called  by  its  founder's  name, 
Qngpry  perseyered  in  a  strictly  ascetic  discipline,  notwithstanding 
freqnoit  severe  illness.  About  577  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and 
he  ma  soon  afterwards  sent  as  the  legate  of  Pope  Pelagius  II.  to  the 
eonrt  of  Tiberius  IL}  At  Constantinople  ho  maintained  the  reality 
of  the  resarrection  body  against  the  Origenist  opinions  of  the 
pstriaioh  Eutychius  so  successfully,  that  the  doctrine  of  Eutychius 
wma  condemned  by  the  Emperor  and  renounced  by  the  i>atriarcli 
himielf  on  his  death-bed. 

Gregory  returned  to  Rome  in  584,  and  became  ecclesiastical 
Moretary  to  Pope  Pelagius.  While  residing  in  bis  monastery  as 
abbot^'  he  is  said  to  have  witnessed  that  memorable  scene  of  the 
Anglian  captives  in  the  slave-market,  which  moved  him  to  under- 
take the  conversion  of  our  heathen  forefathers.'  But  his  services 
could  not  be  si)ared  at  Rome,  and  on  the  death  of  TelagiuH,  in 
January  590,  the  Senate,  clergy,  and  people  elected  Gregory  his 
niooegsor.  In  vain  he  tried  every  means  to  escape  the  dignity,  and 
wrote  to  entreat  the  Emperor  Maurice  ^  to  withhold  his  confirma- 
tion ;  the  GKrvemor  of  liome  opened  and  detained  the  letter ;  and 
Gr^oiy  was  consecrated  in  September  590. 

S  3.  At  this  epoch  Home  and  Italy  were  reduced  to  the  deepest 
distress,  and  the  Western  Church  is  compared  by  Gregory  himself 
to  ''an  old  and  shattered  ship,  admitting  the  w^aters  on  all  sides, 
its  timbers  rotten,  and  shaken  by  daily  storms,  and  sounding  of 
wreck."  In  Italy,  the  Arian  Lombards  had  dsstroyed  churches  and 
monasteries ;  the  clergy  were  too  few  for  their  flocks,  and  both  they 
and  the  monks  were  grievously  lax  in  discipline.  The  cor- 
ruptions of  the  Frankish  kingdom  have  already  been  described. 
Spain  had  only  just  recovered  from  the  Arian  heresy ;  Africa  was 
again  troubled  by  the  Donatists ;  and  the  schism  'caused  by  the 
qneetion  of  the  "  Three  Articles "  was  still  maintained  at  Aquileia 
and  in  other  parts. 

Gregory  set  himself  to  encounter  these  diflSculties — with  that  mar- 
vellous activity  and  capacity  for  a£fairs,  sacred  and  secular,  to 
which  his  letters  '^  still  bear  witness — from  the  government  of  the 

>  Tiberius  II.  was  sole  emperor,  578-582,  after  having  been  associated 
with  Justin  II.  for  four  years. 

'  It  is  not  certain  whether  he  was  already  aboot  before  his  mission  to 
Constantinople,  or  was  elected  after  his  return.  '  See  below,  §  G. 

*  Mauricius  was  emperor  for  twenty  years,  582-602. 

*  They  are  nearly  850  in  number. 
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churches,  the  defence  of  the  country,  the  conversion  of  the  heathen 
and  the  reclaiming  of  heretics,  to  the  minutiae  of  discipline,  the 
management  of  a  farm,  and  the  relief  of  individual  distress.    He 
still  continued  his  simple  monastic  life,  confining  his  society  to  tb9 
monks  and  clergy,  with  whom  he  pursued  his  studies,  and  for  whose 
education  he  provided.    He  re-organized  his  Church  and  improved  its 
Liturgy,  arranging  the  service  of  the  mass  nearly  in  its  present  form, 
and  establishing  a  singing  school,^  ¥^th  the  style  of  chanting  which 
still  bears  his  name.    In  preaching  he  was  constant  and  so  powerful, 
that  he  was  believed  to  be  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  form 
of  a  white  dove.    The  wealth  of  his  see  was  devoted  to  the  daily 
relief  of  the  needy ;  for  whom  he  felt  so  deeply  responsible,  that 
when  a  poor  man  was  found  dead  in  the  streets,  Gregory  took  the 
guilt  to  himself.      His    monastery  was   open  to    strangers  and 
wanderers ;  and  once  he  is  said  to  have  received  assurance  of  the 
reward  promised  by  the  Apostle,*  in  a  vision  of  the  Saviour,  who 
said  to  him,  "  On  other  days  thou  hast  relieved  me  in  my  Memheis, 
but  yesterday  in  Myself."    He  took  part  in  political  affairs  in  the 
hope  of  securing  peace  for  the  Church,  and  his  negociations  with  the 
Lombards  more  than  once  averted  the  miseries  of  war. 

§  4.  In  his  administration  and  his  intercourse  with  other  churches, 
Gregory  used  the  agency  of  the  commissioners  who  managed  the 
property  of  the  Roman  see,  or,  as  it  now  came  to  be  called,  the 
Patrimony  of  St.  Peter.'  They  were  deacons  and  sub-deacons,  and 
laymen  who  were  called  De/ensores,  In  some  provinces  and  kingdoms 
— as  in  Gaul  and  Spain — he  was  represented  by  bishops  called 
Vicars,  on  whom  he  bestowed  special  privileges,  the  badge  of  which 
was  the  pall  (paUium),  He  did  not  interfere  in  the  internal  affaiw 
of  the  churches  beyond  the  suburbicarian  provinces,  which  he  took 
under  his  own  special  care.  But  in  all  parts  of  the  West  he 
asserted  the  supremacy  of  the  see  of  Rome  as  the  centre  of  eccle- 
siastical privileges  and  jurisdiction.  His  agents,  even  when  only 
sub-deacons,  were  empowered  to  admonish  bishops,  and  to  summon 
those  even  of  a  whole  province  to  receive  the  advice  and  rebuke  of 
the  Pope.  He  acquired  a  new  authority  over  the  African  Chnrdi 
by  aid  of  the  imperial  governor,  Gennadius;  and  in  Gaul  he 
established  a  connection  with  the  Frankish  kingdom,  which  mig^^ 
supply  and  counterbalance  any  want  of  support  or  jealousy  ft<*^ 
the  Emperor. 

*  "  He  superintended  in  person  the  exercises  of  the  choristers ;  the  wlj? 
with  which  he  threatened  and  admonished  them  was  still  preserved  ** 
centuries  as  a  relic  (Joh.  Diac.  ii.  5-6)." — Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  5. 

*  Heb.  xiii.  2 ;  Gen.  six.  1. 

'  This  included  estates  not  only  in  Italy  and  the  adjacent  islands,  ba^  . 
(7niil,  lUyria,  Daltnatia,  Mtica,  aiid  even  Asia.    (Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  '^^' 
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f  6.  In  his  relations  with  the  Eastern  Church,  Grcf^ory  took  his 
stand  on  equality  and  mutual  inde]!)cndeQCC.^     He  distinctly  recog- 
nized the  patriarchs  of   Alexandria  aiul  Antiuch  rs  his  equals, 
because  they  were, "  like  himself,  successors  of  St.  Peter,  and  sharers 
with  him  in  the  one  chair  of  the  same  founder.'* '    But,  like  his 
predeoeaaor,  Pelagius,  he  contested  the  right  of  the  Patriarch  of 
OoDstantinople  (John  the  Faster)  to  assume  the  title  of  (Enmieniad 
BUhop,    He  ohjected  to  it  as  interfering  with  the  honour  due  to 
the  Emperor,  and  also  on  grounds  which  have  a  most  interesting 
hearing  on  the  Bomish  assumption  of  supremacy ;  for,  in  rebuking 
John,  Gr^ory  renounced  for  himself  all  similar  assumption.    Ho 
oomdemDed  it  as  proud  and  foolish,  an  imitation  of  the  Devil,  and 
quoted  against  it  the  position  of  St.  Peter,  who  was  only  one  of  the 
Apostles,  though  the  first.    He  declared  that  the  bishops  of  Bome 
lud  abstained  from  using  the  title,  though  confeiTed  on  them  by  the 
Goundl  of  Ghalcedon,  lest  they  should  scorn  to  deny  the  pontificate 
to  others.    He  urged  the  argument,  which  has  lately  acquired  a  new 
fiiroe,  that  if  an  (Ecumenical  Bishop  should  err,  the  whole  Church 
woqW  fiul,  and  that^  in  fact,  there  had  been  patriarchs  of  Constan- 
tinople who  were  not  only  heretics  but  heresiarchs. 

GriJgory's  remonstrances  were  unavailing,  alike  with  John  and 

1m  successor  Cyriac,  and  \vith  the  Emperor  Maurice,  who  had  other 

gwrands  of  quarrel  with  the  Pope.     The  Emperor  often  interfered 

with  Gregory's  strict  discipline,  as  unsuited  to  the  troubles  of  the 

times.    When  Maurice  issued  an  edict  forbidding  soldiers  and  civil 

oflficers  to  become  monks,  Gregory  told  him  that  he  was  imperilling 

^  salvation.    The  part  which  Gregory  took  in  political  affairs  was 

misrepresented  to  the  Emperor,  of  whose  neglect  and  weakness  it 

was  a  practical  rebuke. 

Such  were  the  relations  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope,  when 
an  outbreak  at  Constantinople  deposed  Maurice,  and  gave  the 
purple  to  the  centurion  Phocas  (602-610),  a  monster  of  vice  and 
omelty.  The  usurper  sought  the  favour  of  the  Boman  bishop ;  and 
Gregory's  warmest  admirers  have  failed  to  excuse  his  letters  of  con- 
gratulation and  other  marks  of  honour  to  Phocas.  Cyriac  had  to 
abandon  the  disputed  title ;  but  it  was  finally  sanctioned  by  the 
Emperor  Heraclius  and  by  the  Sixth  General  Council  (681).*  At 
the  same  Council  the  title  was  claimed  for  Pope  Agatho  by  his 
l^ates,  and  it  was  thenceforward  usually  assmned  by  the  successors 
of  the  great  bishop  who  had  disowned  and  condemned  it. 

*  There  are,  iDdeerl,  passages  in  which  he  seems  to  claim  some  sort  of 
supremacy  for  the  see  of  Rome ;  hut  their  precise,  scope  is  qnestionable, 
and  the  question  must  be  decided  by  the  general  tenor  of  his  language. 

«  Epist,  vi.  60;  vii.  40 :  liobertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  8.       »  See  Chap.  XVI.  §  15. 
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§  6.  Gregory  succeeded  in  partly,  thougli  not  completely,  healing 
the  schism  of  Aquileia  and  Istria,  by  taking  his  stand  on  the  first 
four  Councils  (which  he  likened  in  authority  to  the  Four  Gospels), 
and  treating  the  fifth  as  of  minor  importance.    By  this  compro- 
mise, too,  he  effected  a  reconciliation  between  the  orthodox  Bishop 
of  Milan  and  the  Lombard  queen,  Theodelinda,  who  became  ft 
friend  to  the  Roman  see.    Her  son  was  baptized  in  the  communion 
of  Rome,  and  Arianism  died  out  among  the  Lombards  by  &e 
middle  of  the  seventh  century. 

Towards  heretics  in  general  Gregory  was  tolerant ;  but  he  xffgdA 
the  execution  of  the  severe  laws  against  the  fanatical  Donatista 
He  protected  the  Jews,  and  discouraged  the  attempts  at  their  com- 
pulsory conversion,  which  were  now  often  practised  in  GatQ  and 
Spain.  But  he  was  zealous  in  rooting  out  the  remains  of 
heathenism  among  the  rural  population;  reproving  landowners 
who  allowed  the  practice  of  Pagan  rites,  and  urging  the  authorities 
to  reclaim  the  rustics  sometimes  by  lenity,  sometimes  by  increased 
taxes,  or  even  by  personal  chastisement.  Pity  for  the  men  of  old  who 
had  perished  in  heathenism  was  a  constant  emotion  of  Gregory's. 
The  character  of  Trajan  in  particular  is  said  to  have  so  impressed 
him,  that  he  prayed  in  St.  Peter's  church  that  God  might  yet  give 
the  soul  of  the  Emperor  grace  to  know  the  name  of  Christ  and  to 
be  converted.  But  he  knew  that  heathen  nations  were  still  within 
the  reach  of  his  own  efforts ;  and  his  yearning  for  their  salvati(Hii 
finding  an  occasion  from  his  benevolence  in  redeeming  the  captives, 
led  to  that  famous  scene  in  the  slave-market  at  Rome,  fix)m  which 
we  may  date  the  long  history  of  those  missions  to  the  heathen,  of 
which  England  was  first  the  object  and  for  ages  afterwards  the 
source. 

§  7.  But  before  relating  this  beginning  of  our  own  church  historyi 
we  must  record  the  death  of  Gregory,  which  took  place  soon  aftef 
the  success  of  the  English  mission  was  fully  assured.  His  letters 
to  Augustine  and  others,  of  which  we  have  presently  to  speak,  aw 
the  more  interesting  because  dictated  from  the  bed  to  which  hiB  '^ 
firmities  confined  him  for  some  years  before  his  release  on  the  12th 
of  March,  604. 

Among  the  literary  works  for  which  he  found  time  amidst  his 
incessant  labours  and  frequent  illness,  was  the  "Morals'*  on  ^ 
Book  of  Job,  written  at  the  suggestion  of  Leander,  bishop  of  HiS" 
palis  (Seville).  Regarding  much  of  the  book  as  figurativei  he 
attempts  to  trace  its  spiritual  and  moral  sense;  making  Job  the 
type  of  the  Church,  and  his  wife  the  carnally-minded ;  his  tndo^ 
are  the  heretics,  and  their  conviction  is  the  reconciliation  of  heretic* 
to  the  Church.    This  extWii\«L^nce  of  allegory  is  fitly  sustained  ^ 
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t  odDitant  wrefltmg  of  the  Scripture  text  and  importation  of  foreign 
matter.  The  great  Pope  had  no  pretensions  to  be  a  critical  cxpo- 
■tGTy  and  he  confesses  his  ignorance  of  Greek.  His  practical 
iriidoin  appears  in  his  Pastoral  Bule,  which  became  a  model  for 
tiie  buhopB  of  the  West,  especially  for  those  of  the  Franks  under 
Gharles  the  Great,  and  the  English  under  Alfred.  His  Dialogues, 
•ddnsBed  to  the  Lombard  Queen  Theodelinda,  show  the  hold  which 
nmaoolons  legends  had  now  gained  in  the  Church,  and  bring  out 
the  doctrine  of  purgatory  more  distinctly  than  any  former  work. 
His  Letters  abound  in  passages  showing  a  great  reverence  for 
nUcs.^  He  strongly  advocates  the  monastic  life,  which  he  himself 
pictiBed ;  and  he  supported  monasteries  against  the  encroachments 
of  InshopB.  But  he  condemned  the  excesses  of  asceticism ;  and, 
thongh  he  contributed  to  extend  celibacy  among  the  clergy,  he  did 
not  sanction  the  separation  of  those  who  were  already  married. 

{  8.  The  most  lasting,  and  to  us  the  most  interesting  fruit  of 
Chogoiy's  labours,  is  the  introduction  of  Christianity  among  the 
Ittthen  conquerors  of  Britain.  We  need  not  repeat  the  beautiful 
rtoiy,  told  by  our  first  native  historian,'  how  Gregory,  while  still 
•Nbot  of  his  monastery  of  St.  Andrew's,  was  moved  by  the  sight 
of  some  Anglian  slaves  from  Britain  to  vow  that  the  praises  of  God 
■hoald  be  sung  in  their  land.  The  Pope'  gave  his  consent,  but 
tte  people  of  Home  would  not  suffer  Gregory  to  leave  them. 
Stilly  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  heathen  people  of  the  remote 
tod  once  Christian  island  within  the  pale  of  the  Church  was 
iQiong  the  first  objects  that  Gregory  kept  in  view  on  the  papal 

'  His  opinions  on  the  growing  use  of  images  in  churches  are  very  in- 
tensting.     (See  Chap.  XYIII.  §  16,  pp.  450-1.) 

*  Bede,  J7.  E,  ii.  1.  See  the  Student's  Hume,  ch.  ii.  §  14,  and  the 
ptctnreaqne  narrative  of  Dean  Stanley,  Historical  Memorials  of  Canterbury, 
It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  scene  with  the  Anglian  slaves  belongs 
to  the  real  history,  or  to  the  legends,  of  Gregory's  life.  (1)  The  elaborate 
play  on  words  suggests  a  suspicion  that  the  story  is  rather  hen  trovato 
than  vero,  (2)  Beide  does  not  relate  it  in  its  place  as  part  of  the  history 
of  the  mission  (i.  53),  but  he  brings  it  in  afterwards  as  an  episode.  (3) 
The  very  words  with  which  he  introduces  and  dismisses  the  story  seem  to 
mark  it  as  derived  from  those  legendary  histories  of  Gregory  which  we 
know  to  have  been  popular  in  England  (Joh.  Diac.  ii.  41,  44),  rather  than 
from  the  authentic  records  which  were  copied'  for  Bede  at  Canterbury  and 
RomOi  and  from  which  monumenta  literarum  he  expressly  distinguishes 
that  semorum  traditio  about  Gregory  and  his  disciples  (Prsefat.)  which  he 
here  cites  i-^"  Nee  prsetereunda  opinio  quae  de  beato  Gregorio,  traditione 
mq/orwn  ad  nos  usque  perlata  est;"  and,  at  the  end,  ''Hsec  juxta 
qpinionem,  quam  ab  antiquis  accepimus,  Historise  nostras  ecclesiastics  in- 
serere  opportunum  dusimus." 

*  It  b  not  quite  certain  whether  this  was  Benedict  II.  (574-578)  or 
Pelagius  II.  (578-590). 
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throne.  There  is  a  letter  in  which  he  bids  Candidas,  his  defensor 
in  Gaul,  to  buy  some  Anglian  youths  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  and 
send  them  to  be  trained  in  the  monasteries  at  Borne. 

In  596  an  interval  of  peace  with  the  Lombards  gave  the  oppor- 
tunity; and  Gregory  chose  Augustine,^  the  provost  of  his 
monastery  of  St.  Andrew,  a  man  of  ardent  zeal,  but  somewhat 
intolerant  and  self-sufficient,*  with  a  band  of  his  monks,  over  whom 
Augustine  was  made  Abbot,  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  English 
nation.  Augustine  was  designated  as  the  intended  bishop  of  the 
new  Church. 

On  their  journey  through  Gaul,  the  missionaries  heard  such 
accounts  of  the  ferocity  of  the  infidel  nation,  whose  language  eve^ 
was  unknown  to  them,  that  they  sent  Augustine  home  to  entreat 
that  they  might  be  spared  a  pilgrimage  so  distant^  perilous,  and 
doubtful  in  its  result.^  Gregory  sent  him  back  with  a  letter 
encouraging  them  to  persevere;  the  party  of  forty  monks  was 
joined,  probably  by  some  Gallic  presbyters ;  and  in  697  they  landed 
at  IMesfleet,  on  the  S.  point  of  the  Isle  of  Thanct,  nearly  opposite 
to  the  Castle  of  Richborough  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel 
called  WantsumUf  which  then  divided  the  island  from  the  mainland 
of  Kent.  The  Christian  missionaries  were  in  the  same  position  as 
the  Jutish  auxiliaries  had  been  a  century  and  a  half  before,  awaiting 
in  the  island  the  reception  they  might  meet. 

Their  way  was  not  altogether  unprepared.  Ethelbert,  the  King 
of  Kent,  who  had  won  a  sort  of  supremacy  over  all  the  Anglo-Saxon 
states  south  of  the  Humber,*  had  a  Christian  wife.  Bertha,  daughter 
of  Charibert  (Herbert),  the  Frank  King  of  Paris,  who  had  brought 
with  her  a  bishop,  Liudhard,  and  practised  Christian  worship  in  an 

*  In  English  the  name,  like  that  of  the  great  bishop  of  Hippo,  is  often 
abbreviated  to  Austin. 

2  The  faults  of  Augustine  are  hinted  at  in  Gregory's  admonitory  letter 
(Bede,  If,  E,  ii.  31),  and  were  shown,  with  unhappy  consequences,  in  hi* 
dealings  with  the  bishops  of  the  old  British  Church.  See  also  De*'' 
Stanley's  sketch  of  Augustine's  character  (Historical  Memoriah  of  Ctoifc'^ 
bury,  p.  52,  5th  edit.  1868). 

'  During  the  century  and  a  half  since  the  beginning  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
conquest,  Britain  seems  to  have  become  almost  as  unknown  to  the  BoinWB 
of  both  empires  (and  especially  in  the  East,  witness  the  marvellous  stones 
of  Procopius)  as  before  the*  first  invasion  of  Caesar.  Even  the  commcrciw 
intercourse  of  that  age  appears  now  to  have  had  no  better  counterpart  tluB 
the  slave-trade. 

*  Bede,  IT,  E.  i.  25,  ii.  3.  This  supremacy,  however,  must  not  be 
exaggerated.  EtHelbert's  power  over  the  East  Angles  and  the  Lindisfitf* 
was  probably  slight ;  Mercia  was  still  very  unsettled,  and  the  West  Saxons 
had  long  before  this  (568)  worsted  Ethelbert  in  battle  and  won  Surrey  frp"" 
him.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  Essex  alone  followed  him  in  acocptioS 
Christianity, 
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old  British  church  outside  the  walls  of  Canterbury,^  where  the  later 
hat  very  ancient  little  church,  still  dedicated  to  St.  Martin,  now 
■tends.'  Ethelbert  came  to  llianet  and  held  an  interview  with  the 
miflsionarieB  in  the  open  air  (for  fear  of  magical  influence),  and,  after 
hnring  Augustine,  he  postponed  his  decision,  while  he  offered  thcui 
hoqntality,  and  liberty  to  worship  and  make  converts. 

They  crossed  to  Bichborough  and  advanced  to  Canterbury,  which 
'ifaey  entered  singing  the  Allelujah  of  Gregory's  vow ;  and  Ethelbert 
pin  them  the  lodging  called  "Stable-gate."  Their  preaching, 
inyers,  and  self-denying  life  won  many  converts.  After  a  time 
they  were  allowed  to  worship  at  St.  Martin's,  and  there  it  was  (ac- 
ooiding  to  the  local  tradition)^  that  Ethelbert  was  baptized  on 
Whitsunday,  697 ;  and  the  king's  example  attracted  a  multitude  of 
XMW  hearers  and  converts.  A  heathen  temple,  once  a  British  church, 
hetween  St.  Martin's  and  the  town,  was  given  by  Ethelbert  for  a 
place  of  worship,  and  dedicated  by  Augustine  to  St.  Fancras.^ 

{  9.  According  to  Gregory's  intention,'^  Augustine  now  went  to 
Alias,  to  receive  consecration  from  the  metropolitan  ^therius,  as 
"Aidibishop  of  the  Anglian  nation."  He  returned  before  Christ- 
nu^  when  ten  thousand  converts  were  baptized  in  the  Swale,  the 
ditanel  which  divides  the  Isle  of  Sheppey  from  the  mainland.^ 
Augnstine  now  sent  the  welcome  news  of  his  success  to  Gregory  by 
tbe  presbyter  Laurentius,  with  a  letter  asking  his  directions,  the 
nfily  to  which  throws  a  most  interesting  light  on  the  first 
ooDStitution    of   the    English    Church.'^      Meanwhile    Augustine 

'  The  Roman  Boruvernum  had  become  the  capital  of  the  kings  of  Kent, 
finiAoani-dtfrA,  **  the  fortress  of  the  men  of  Kent." 

'  The  fame  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours  throughout  Gaul  and  Britain  justifies 
the  awnmption  that  the  Frank  bishop  would  dedicate  the  chapel  to  him,  if 
ilie  British  Christians  had  not  already  done  so,  as  seems  to  be  implied  by 
Bede : — **  Ecclesia  in  honorem  Sancti  Martini  antiquitus  facta  dum  adhuc 
Bmnani  Britanniam  incolerent."  The  present  church,  though  of  great 
tttiqnity,  cannot  be  carried  back  so  far  as  the  time  of  Augustine. 

*  As  the  use  of  St.  Martin's  rests,  not  on  tradition,  but  on  the  testimony 
of  Bede,  the  baptism  would  naturally  take  place  there.  The  font  shown  as 
that  in  which  Ethelbert  was  baptized  is  comparatively  modern,  but  Dean 
Stanley  notes  its  resemblance  to  that  which  appears  in  the  representation 
of  the  event  in  the  seal  of  St.  Augustine's  Abbey.  The  day  of  the  baptism 
is  traditional. 

*  Pancratins  (or  Pancrasius)  was  a  boy-martyr  under  Diocletian,  whose 
ehnrch  at  Rome  (5.  Fanorazio)  stands  on  the  traditional  site  of  his  martyr- 
dom.  Gregory's  monastery  was  built  on  land  which  had  belonged  to  the 
&mily  of  Pancratius.  ^  See  above,  §  8. 

*  Ciregor.  Epist.  ad  Etilogium,  viii.  30.  This  letter,  written  in  598, 
fixes  the  consecration  of  Augustine  before  the  baptism  of  the  ten  thousand. 
Some  writers  confuse  this  with  the  great  baptisms  of  Northumbrians  by 
Palladiiis  in  the  Yorkshire  Swale. 

»  Bede,  J7.  E,  i,  27 ;  Gregor.  Epist  xi.  64. 
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was  reoeivod  in  his  new  character  by  Ethelbert^  who  gave  up 
to  him  his  own  palace  as  "a  seat  suitable  to  his  dignity"  in 
the  "metropolis,"^  the  title  which  has  ever  since  belonged  to 
the  see  of  Canterbury,  with  the  primacy  of  the  Church  of  Eng* 
land.  The  British  or  Roman  church  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
palace  became  the  cathedral  church  of  Augustine,'  of  which  no 
part  now  remains  in  the  splendid  edifice  on  the  same  site.  To  the 
palace  and  church  Ethelbert  added  the  "possessions  of  yarioai 
kinds"  which  were  deemed  "necessary**  to  support  the  newly* 
founded  church  and  bishopric.  As  if  to  leave  the  bishop  the  same 
isolated  dignity  in  Canterbury  that  the  Pope  held  in  Bome,  Ethelbert 
built  himself  a  new  palace  at  the  old  Roman  fortress  of  R^ulUnm 
(Beetdver),  at  the  northern  entrance  of  the  Wantsume  chaond. 
Whether  this,  or  the  want  of  room  for  a  new  palace  in  Canterbuyi 
were  the  motive  of  his  retirement,  at  any  rate,  as  Dean  Stanley  bn 
pointed  out,  this  grant  of  house  and  land  to  Augustine  was  a  stq^ 
of  immense  importance  in  English  history,  because  it  was  the  fint 
instance  in  England  of  an  endowment  by  the  State.  **  As  St.  Ma^ 
tin's  and  St  Pancras'  witnessed  the  first  beginning  of  English  Chrb* 
tianity,  so  Canterbury  Cathedral  is  the  earliest  monument  d  an 
English  Church  establishment — of  the  English  constitution  of  the 
union  of  Church  and  State."^ 

Near  the  Church  of  St.  Pancras  (the  position  outside  the  waDi 
being  chosen  as  suitable  for  a  burial-plaoeX  Ethelbert  granted  a 
site  on  which  Augustine  built  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  St*  Ftkr 
and  St.  Paul,  since  more  famous  under  its  founder's  name,  given  to 
it  by  St.  Dunstan,  which  became  the  first  great  seat  of  learning  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  depository  of  the  earliest  records  of  English  history.^ 

§  10.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  for  understanding  the  whole 
current  of  English  ecclesiastical  history,  to  mark  the  distinctifln 
between  the  earlier  British  Christianity,  which  sprang  froai  the 

1  Bede,  J7.  K  zzvi.  55:^<'Nec  distulit  (rex^  quin  eUam  ipns  dae- 
toribus  8uis  locum  sedis  eorum  gradui  congruum  in  Doruyemi  nutnft^ 
sua  donaret,  simul  et  neoessariaa  in  diversis  speciebus  posseasiones  oon/rni 

'  It  was  dedicated  to  the  Savioar)  and,  besides  being  the  cathedrali  it 
became  the  abbey  church  of  the  monastery  of  Christ  Church. 

'  Memorials  of  Canterbury,  I.  c.  On  the  parallel  drawn  by  Goodia 
(Act.  Sonet,  p.  383)  between  this  transaction  and  Constantino's  donttioB 
of  the  Lateran  palace  to  Pope  Sylvester,  and  his  own  retirement  to  Ooa- 
stantinople,  the  Dean  observes,  '*  That  the  parallel  of  Constantiae  vif 
present  to  the  minds  of  those  concerned  is  evident  from  the  appdlttiia 
of  Helena  given  by  Gregory  to  Bertha,  or  (as  he  calls  her)  JEaSBImp* 
(Epist.  ix.  60) ;  and  the  comparison  of  £thelbert  to  Constantino  is  made  ia 
Gregory's  own  letter  to  the  king  (Bede,  i.  32). 

*  Its  site  is  now  most  fitly  occupied  by  the  Missionary  Cc^kge  « 
St.  Augustine. 
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SEidiud  diffuikm  of  the  (Gospel  by  personal  conversioiiB,  and  wont 

ihioi]^  the  ordeal  of  penecution, — and  the  acceptance  by  kings  and 

"Whole  mnosoB  of  their  subjects  of  a  fully-organized  form  of  Christi- 

•Dity,  which  was  forthwith  established  and  endowed  as  the  religion 

«f  the  State.    Christianity  was  brought  into  England  by  Augustine 

in  the  form  in  which  it  had  become  organized  in  the  Roman  Church, 

witih  iti  full  body  of  doctrine,  ritual,  discipline,  and  hierarchy,  in- 

1*"*"g  the  same  degree  of  respect  for  the  Bishop  of  Home  which 

fliigMy  himself  d^ed  from  the  other  Western  Churches,  and 

limited  by  Gregory's  own  disclaimers  of  any  authority  as  "Uni- 

wmml  Bishop.*   The  example  set  in  Kent  was  followed  in  the  other 

VngHih  kingdoms.     The  bishop's  throne  was  set  up  beside  the 

Uogft ;  the  kingdom  of  the  one  became  the  hishop-ric  of  the  other  ;^ 

Ae  bidiopB  sat  in  the  Council  of  the  Wise  Men  as  equal  with  the 

Udonnen  (the  rank  next  to  the  king's) ;  the  clergy  ranked  with 

fhe  thanes ;  the  laws  of  the  Church  were  laws  of  the  State.    In  one 

iMpeot  there  is  a  striking  difference  between  the  Church  of  England 

■nd  those  of  the  provinces  of  the  Empire.    In  the  latter  the  primi- 

tin  state  of  things  survived  in  the  great  number  of  bishops ;  there 

being  generally  one  for  every  town,  however  inconsiderable.    The 

difibrent  state  of  things  in  England  (as  in  a  lesser  degree  in  Ger- 

nany)  may  be  explained  partly  by  the  tribal  constitution  of  the 

Teatonic  race,  to  whom  it  would  seem  natural  that  the  people  of 

floe  king  should  also  have  one  spiritual  head,  and  partly  from 

TtKpect  for  the  instructions  of  Gregory. 

In  a  letter  which  Gregory  sent  to  Augustine  by  Mellitus,  who 
led  a  new  band  to  reinforce  the  mission  (601),  he  directed 
Angnstine  to  ordain  twelve  bishops  for  as  many  places.'     He 

'  Hie  parallel,  partly  concealed  by  the  two  different  suffixes,  is  more 
obHoufl  in  the  old  cyne-Hce  and  hisoop-rice  (rice  signifying  dominion),  cyne^ 
mU  and  hisoop-^eil  (seat),  cyne-st6l  and  biscop-stdl  (dioelling).  An  inter- 
aiting  "  BUTTiTal "  of  the  coincidence  of  dioceses  with  kingdoms  is  seen  in 
the  mahopric  of  Winchester,  which  still  includes  Surrey,  because  Ceawlin 
«f  Wenez  won  that  sub-kingdom  from  Ethelbert  of  Kent  by  the  battle  of 
^nmbledon  (568). 

*  Bede,  A  E.  i.  29 :  "  per  loca  singula ;"  the  choice  of  sees  being 
eridently  left  to  Augustine.  The  number  seems  to  be  derived  from  that  of 
the  Apostles ;  but  it  may  also  be,  as  Dean  Stanley  suggests,  that  Gregory 
had  an  inadequate  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  Britain,  or  at  least  of  the  part 
held  by  the  Teutonic  tribes.  In  Gregory's  former  answer  to  Augustine,  he 
directs  that  the  bishops  should  not  be  at  long  distances  from  one  another  (ytt 
ipdtSUMiacopihngoinUrvcUlominimedisjungan^  .  ,  .  .  m  propinquis sibi 
mt  ormnaH)  i  but  this  is  only  in  order  that  three  or  four  may  be  con- 
veniently assembled  for  ordinations.  Dean  Stanley  points  out  the  coin- 
cidenee,  that  the  total  of  twenty-four  bishops  in  the  two  provinces  (making, 
however,  twenty-six  with  the  two  archbishops)  was  the  same  as  the  number 
of  English  biihope  fixed  under  Henry  VIII. 
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was  also  to  send  a  bishop  to  York  (Ehuracwn) — ^which  had  been 
the  Roman  capital  of  North  Britain  and  the  seat  of  a  British  arob- 
bishopric,  and  was  now  the  capital  of  the  northern  Anglian  king- 
dom ^ — who  was  to  be  made  a  metropolitan  when  a  chnrch  should 
be  formed,  and  who  was  likewise  to  ordain  twelve  bishops.    Tbe 
Archbishop  of  York  was  to  be  subject  to  Augustine,  but  not  to  hii 
successor ;  the  archbishops  of  the  two  sees  taking  precedence  acooid- 
ing  to  the  priority  of  ordination.'    It  was  not,  however,  till  soma 
years  after  Augustine's  death  that  the  intended  mission  was  sent 
to  York. 

Augustine  himself,  shortly  before  his  death,  ordained  two  of  tbe 
new  comrades  who  had  been  sent  after  him,  Melutus  and  Jubtd^ 
as  bishops:  the  one  of  London,  the  capital  of  the  East  Saau, 
whose  king,  Sebert,  was  the  nephew  and  subject  ally  of  Ethdbert; 
the  other  of  Bochester  (the  Roman  Durdbrivis),  the  capital  probably 
of  a  sub- kingdom  of  West  Kent.  At  London  Ethelbert  built  tlie 
cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle,  whose  journeys  traditxtt 
had  extended  to  Britain  ;^  at  Rochester  that  of  St  Andrew,  tbe 
patron  saint  of  Gregory's  monastery ;  and  he  endowed  both  rich^ 
with  lands  and  other  property  *  (a.d.  604). 

§  II.  The  letters  of  Gregory  upon  the  mode  of  propagating  C3iriB- 
tianity  among  our  heathen  forefathers  are  very  interesting.  In  hb 
first  fervour  of  joy  and  zeal,  he  sent  a  letter  of  congratulation  and 
advice,*  with  presents,  to  "  the  most  glorious  lord  and  our  most 
excellent  son  Ethelbert,  King  of  the  Angles,"  whom  he  urges  to 
extend  the  faith  of  Christ  among  the  peoples  under  his  rule,  to  root 
out  the  worship  of  idols  and  overturn  their  temples.  But  another 
letter,  sent  after  the  fresh  band  of  missionaries  ^  expressed  his  moie 

^  When  Gregory  sent  these  instructions,  he  had  doubtless  been  infomwd 
by  Augustine  that  the  power  of  Ethelbert  did  not  extend  bejond  tbe 
Humber. 

'  In  this  letter  Gregory  speaks  of  London  (not  of  Canterbury)  u  the 
intended  see  of  the  primate,  evidently  in  ignorance  of  the  relations  be- 
tween Kent  and  Essex.  The  modern  ignorance  or  carelessness  which  calls 
St.  Paul's  the  '<  metropolitan  cathedral "  is  far  less  excusable. 

'  London  had  been  a  bishop's  see  in  the  times  of  Roman  Britain ;  and  iti 
old  church,  probably  dedicated  to  St.  Paul,  appears  to  have  stood  cm  tbe 
hill  aftei'wards  occupied  by  Sebert*s  and  each  succeeding  cathedral  down 
to  Wren's,  which  tradition  made  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Diana.  Bede  sty 
nothing  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter  (the  West-minster),  which  an  in- 
teresting tradition  relates  to  have  been  built  by  Sebert,  in  obedience  to  i 
miraculous  vision  of  the  Apostle  (see  Ailred  of  Rievaulx,  and  the  PVench 
Life  of  Edward  the  Confessor). 

♦  Bede,  H.  E.  ii.  3. 

*  Ibid.,  i.  32.    A.D.  601,  at  the  same  time  as  that  to  Augustine,  bf 
Mellitus  and  his  companions. 

•  Addressed  to  MeWVtxia  •,  "Bedft,  H.  E,  \,  30. 
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laliberate  thougbts  i^ — i^t  the  temples  of  the  idols  ought  by  no 
aoflUiB  to  be  destroyedy  but  purified  with  holy  water  and  fitted  up 
II  chnrcheB ;  and  tiiafc  the  heathen  sacrifices  of  oxen  should  be  cun- 
rarted  into  feasts  in  honour  of  saints  and  martyrs ;  "  to  the  end 
[JHyB  G^iegory)  that  through  having  some  outward  joys  continued 
to  them,  they  may  more  easily  agree  to  accept  the  true  inward  joys. 
For  anaredly  it  is  impossible  to  cut  away  all  things  at  once  from 
mindB  hardened  by  evil  custom,  just  as  the  man  who  strives  to 
naoh  the  summit  of  perfection  climbs  by  Kte|>B  or  paces,  not  by 
kapB  and  bounds."  The  traces  of  this  policy  are  still  Kccn  in  many 
ideiB  and  customs  that  survive  in  England,  and  in  the  very  language 
of  the  Churoh,  which  calls  its  greatest  festival  by  tlio  name  of  a 
goddess  of  our  heathen  forefathers.' 

In  the  like  liberal  spirit  Augustine  was  directed  to  arrange  the 
wonhip  of  the  newly-founded  Church,  not  by  one  example,  either 
of  Rome  or  Gaul  (the  differences  between  which  liad  caused  him  to 
pot  the  question  to  Gregory),  but  to  make  a  careful  choice  of  what- 
■OTBT  he  found  in  the  Roman  or  the  Gallic,  or  any  other  Church, 
to  be  more  acceptable  to  God,  and  to  ^  pour  into  "  the  English  Church, 
idiile  new  in  the  £uth,  the  good  usages  of  many  churches.  '*  For 
(■tys  Gregory)  things  are  not  to  be  loved  for  the  sake  of  places, 
bat  places  for  the  sake  of  things." 

It  would  have  been  well  for  the  peace  of  Britain  and  her  churches 
if  Augustine  could  have  bent  his  haughty  temper  to  act  on  this 
iriae  principle  in  his  dealings  with  the  existing  British  Church. 
The  remnant  of  the  native  Britons,  driven  back  into  the  western 
pirts  of  the  island,  had  still  their  ancient  Church,  with  a  primate 
it  Gaerleon  on  the  Usk,  though  distracted  and  degraded  by  the 
Tioes  and  corruptions  of  princes  and  clergy.^  The  bitter  animosity 
lod  incessant  warfare  between  these  British  Christians  and  their 
exterminating  conquerors  may  extenuate  the  reproach  that  they 
hid  made  no  effort  for  their  conversion  during  the  i>ast  century  and 


.:  »» 


1  «  Quid  diu  mecmn  de  causa  Anglorum  cogitans  tractavi. 

■  Easter^  from  Eastro,  a  goddess  whose  festival  was  iu  April.  The  old 
fiame  for  Christmas,  still  preserved  in  poetical  and  festive  language,  fufe, 
Iras  that  of  the  Pagan  festival  of  the  winter  solstice  (from  gedl  or  July 
*  merry  "),  The  use  of  the  old  heathen  names  of  the  days  of  the  week 
was  in  conformity  with  the  practice  of  Christendom,  with  only  the  difler- 
«Dee  that  in  England  the  names  of  Teutonic  deities  were  retained' — Tuisco, 
Woden,  the  Thunderer,  Friga,  and  Saeter— in  place  of  Mars,  Mercury,  Jove, 
Venus,  and  Saturn. 

'  Our  great  authority  on  this  point  is  the  book  of  the  monk  Gildas,  in 
the  sixth  century,  De  Excidio  BritannicB  Liber  Querulus,  with  the  appended 
Epistle  of  reproof  and  invective  against  certain  British  chieftains.  Valu- 
able as  this  sole  contemporary  record  is,  it  is  marred  by  party  spirit  and 
rhetorical  exaggeration. 
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a  half,  and  had  left  the  work  to  be  done  by  a  freah  misnon  £rom 
Borne.  Gregory  seems  to  have  thought  that  a  church  so  inactive 
needed  new  direction ;  for  he  committed  to  Augustine  the  charge 
of  all  the  bishops  of  the  several  parts  of  Britain,  expressly  for  the 
purpose  '*  that  the  unlearned  might  be  taught,  the  weak  strengthened 
by  persuasion,  the  perverse  corrected  by  his  authority."^ 

The  last  clause  of  this  commission  was  the  most  congenial  to 
Augustine's  temper.  Through  the  influence  of  Ethelbert  he  a^ 
ranged  a  conference  with  the  British  bishops  of  Wales  at  a  place 
called  Augu8tin€*8  Oak.^  He  exhorted  them,  to  join  him  in 
"  catholic  peace,"  that  they  might  unite  in  the  common  work  of 
evangelizing  the  heathen.  The  main  offence  of  the  Britons  against 
the  **  catholic  peace  "  was  their  reckoning  of  Easter.'  When,  after 
all  the  arguments  and  persuasions  of  Augustine  and  his  companions, 
they  obstinately  preferred  their  own  traditions  to  the  jud^ent  of 
all  the  churches,  Augustine  proposed  an  appeal  to  God  by  the  test  of  a 
miracle.  A  blind  man,  of  English  race,  having  been  brought  before 
the  British  bishops  without  result,  was  restored  to  sight  by  the 
prayers  of  Augustine.  The  Britons  confessed  that  Augustine  was 
the  preacher  of  the  truth ;  but,  as  they  could  not  give  np  their 
customs  without  the  consent  of  their  people,  they  postponed  the 
decision  to  a  second  and  more  numerous  synod. 

For  this  conference  seven  British  bishops  were  selected,  with 
the  most  learned  men  of  their  great  monastery  of  Bango^in• 

>  Bede,  JJ.  ^.  i.  17,  §  7  :  "  Britanmarum  vero  omnes  episccpos  ftw 
fratemitati  subjicimuSf  ut  indocti  doceantur,  infirmi  persuasione  robo- 
rentnr,  perversi  auctoritate  corrigantur."  This  language  evidently  imBta 
to  the  existing  state  of  an  ignorant,  weak,  erring,  and  unroly  Chorch,  and 
cannot  possibly  refer  to  the  bishops  hereafter  to  be  onlained  ia  ike 
English  parts  of  Britain,  whose  very  appointment  is  oulf  provided  for  ia 
a  subsequent  letter,  as  we  have  already  seen. 

<  Bede,  ff.  E.  ii.  2.  Usually  identified  with  Aust  Clive  on  the  Seven; 
but  this  is  doubtful.     The  common  date  (603)  is  also  uncertain. 

»  See  Ch.  VIII.  §§  14-16.  They  were  not,  as  some  thought  (says  Bede, 
iii.  4),  quartodecimans,  for  they  always  kept  Easter  on  Sunday :  but  their 
rule  allowed  it  to  fall  from  the  14th  to  the  20th  of  the  Paschal  mooth, 
instead  of  from  the  15th  to  the  21st.  ;  They  really  followed  the  old  RomM 
custom,  which  had  been  modified  by  the  last  reformations  of  the  Pasebal 
cycle.  Among  the  "  very  many  other  things  which  they  did  contrary  to 
the  unity  of  the  Church  "  (Bede),  were  their  mode  of  administering  baptiflB 
and  their  form  of  tonsure.  Bede  writes  not  only  as  an  adherent  of  the 
Roman  customs,  but  with  a  strong  Anglian  dislike  of  the  Welsh.  As  ^ 
the  miracle,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Bede  lived  when  such  legends  sod 
faith  in  them  were  equally  common;  and  the  credulity  of  his  age  is 
neither  binding  on  our  belief,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  any  disparagement  of 
his  general  testimony  to  historic  facts.  Like  all  true  historians,  ftoo 
Herodotus  downwards  (as  they  both  expressly  tell  us),  he  made  his  bistort 
the  mirror  of  the  autYioriti^  \7bi<:K  Ke  had  before  him. 
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th^Wood,^  near  Chester,  and  tbeir  abbot  Dinoth.  It  iH  said 
(and  the  story  at  all  events  reflects  the  prevalent  opinion  of 
Aiigiutine*a  character)  that  they  went  first  to  consult  a  famous 
hennity  whether  they  should  yield  the  points  at  issue.  He  told 
them  to  be  guided  by  Augustine's  own  spirit,  whether  ho  were 
meek  and  lowly,  as  Christ  commanded,  or  stem  and  haughty. 
They  would  discern  this  by  his  rising,  or  not,  to  receive  them 
whni  they  came  to  the  place  of  meeting.  When,  on  their  ar- 
liyal,  he  remained  seated  in  a  chair,  his  pride  hardened  them 
into  contradiction;  for,  they  thought,  if  he  despised  them  now, 
how  woold  he  treat  them  if  they  submitted?  Though  he  now 
offered  to  tolerate  their  other  customs,  if  they  would  accept  the 
Oitholic  usages  of  Easter  and  baptism,  and  join  him  in  preaching 
the  Gkwpel,  they  refused  to  do  any  of  these  things  or  to  receive 
him  as  their  bishop.'  Augustine,  assuming  a  threatening  tone, 
ftratold  that,  if  they  would  not  have  peace  with  their  brethren, 
they  ahould  have  war  from  their  enemies ;  and  if  they  would  not 
preach  the  way  of  life  to  the  English  nation,  they  should  suffer  the 
penalty  of  death  at  their  hands.  And  so  it  happened  when,  a  few 
yean  later,  Ethelfrith,  king  of  the  Northumbrian  Angles,  overthrew 
the  Britons  with  great  slaughter,  near  Chester,  and  massacred  the 
monka  of  Bangor,  who  were  praying  on  the  field  of  battle. 

f  12.  Augustine  died  in  604,  after  ordaining  Laurentius  as  his 
locceasor.  The  stamp  which  his  mission  left  upon  the  whole 
character  of  the  English  Church  has  demanded  a  full  narrative  of 
its  progress;  but  the  details  of  the  progress  of  Christianity  in 
Eiii{^and  must  be  left  to  the  special  histories  of  our  country.  The 
great  northern  kingdom  of  Nobthxtmbbia,  under  Edwin  (whose 
name  ia  preserved  in  that  of  Edinburgh),  was  converted  in  627  by 
Fanlinns,  one  of  Augustine's  comrades,  who  was  the  first  Arch- 
huhop  of  York  ;  and  the  conversion  of  East  Angma  was  a  result 
of  Edwin's  supremacy  over  the  English  kingdoms  (632).  The 
Wx8T  Saxons  were  converted  about  the  same  time  by  a  separate 
mission  from  Home  (636).  Mebcia — whose  heathen  king,  Penda, 
had  slain  in  battle  two  Northumbrian  Brctwaldas,  Edwin  and 
Oswald,  and  three  Christian  kings  of  East  Anglia,  but  was  defeated 
and  slain  in  his  turn  by  Oswald's  brother,  Oswy  (655) — became 

*  BanconuAurg  (Bede),  now  Barujor-ys-y-coed^  or  Bangor  Iscoed,  in  Flint- 
shire. It  was  one  of  the  greatest  monastic  establishments  in  Britain, 
having  more  than  2000  monks  (Bede,  /.  c).  The  name  Ban-cor  signifies 
the  "  High  Choir,'*  as  also  at  Bangor,  in  Caernarvonshire.  There  was 
an  Irish  monastery  of  the  same  name. 

'  Not  a  word  is  said  throughout  the  whole  discussion  about  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Pope.  The  inference  of  some  Roman  Catholic  writers,  that 
this  was  tacitlj  admitted,  is  truly  marrellous. 
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Christian  under  Peada,  the  son  of  Fenda,  and  son-in-law  of  Oswy. 
It  was  from  Northumbria  also  that  Christianity  was  carried  to  the 
South  Saxons,  last  of  all,  by  Wilfbith,  bishop  of  York  (680  or 
685).    Thus  all  the  Anglian  and  Saxon  kingdoms  had  become 
Christian  within  a  hundred  years  of  the  landing  of  Augnstine ;  and, 
in  the  early  years  of  the  eighth  century,  English  Christianity  was 
fully  organized,  and  its  results  were  felt  throughout  society  and  the 
state.    The  two  great  centres  of  religious  and  intellectual  life  were 
Canterbury  and  the  Northumbrian  kingdom ;  and  the  latter  owed 
much,  not  only  to  the  former,  but  to  the  older  churches  founded 
beyond  the  limits  of  Boman   Britain,  at  which  we  must  now 
glance  back. 

§  13.  At  the  very  time  when  the  invasions  of  the  Picts  and 
Scots  overthrew  the  Eoman  power  in  Britain,  those  rude  tribes 
began  to  receive  the  light  of  Christianity,  partly  from  Britain  itself 
and  partly  from  Rome.  The  labours  of  St.  Nynia  or  Niniah, 
whom  tradition  makes  the  Apostle  of  the  Southern  or  Lowland 
Picts,^  are  involved  in  much  obscurity.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
a  Briton,  brought  up  at  Rome,  and  on  his  way  home  to 
have  visited  Martin,  bishop  of  Tours,  who  ordained  him  to  his 
missionary  work,  and  whose  name  he  gave  to  the  church  which 
he  founded  in  Galloway  for  his  bishopric,  and  which,  from  being 
built  of  stone,'  was  called  the  White  House  (Candida  Casa,  identi- 
fied by  tradition  with  Whithorn  in  Wigtonshire).'  His  labours  are 
placed  by  various  authorities  between  410  and  432. 

We  have  more  certain  knowledge  concerning  the  plantation  of 
Christianity  amidst  the  Gaelic  race  of  the  Scots  in  Ireland,  and  its 
difPusion  thence  among  their  brethren  who  had  passed  over  to  the 
western  isles  and  adjacent  coasts  of  North  Britain  (to  which  they 
at  length  gave  the  name  of  Scotland),  and  thence  among  the  Picts. 
Just  at  the  date  commonly  assigned  to  the  death  of  Ninian,  we 
meet  with  the  first  mention  of  Irish  Christianity  among  the  doubtful 
stories  of  the  time  succeeding  the  recal  of  the  Roman  legions  from 
Britain  by  Honorius.*    The  bond  of  Christianity,  here  as  elsewhere, 

^  Those  between  the  Grampians  and  the  two  Roman  walls. 

*  The  early  British  churches  were  of  wood  or  wattled  work. 

^  Bede,  If.  E.  iii.  4.  The  locality  of  Ninian's  labours  among  th^ 
Galwegians,  who  were  a  peculiar  branch  of  the  Picts  (probably,  from  their 
name,  of  the  Gaelic  race),  rests  on  the  traditional  identification  of  Bede's 
Candida  Casa  with  Whithorn.  Bede  seems  to  imply  that  the  Christianity 
planted  by  him  spread  more  or  less  widely  among  the  Lowland  Picts. 

*  The  stories  commonly  set  down  in  English  histories  about  the  ex- 
ploits of  St.  Germanus  in  Britain,  and  the  "  Hallelujah  Victory,"  are  taken 
by  Bede  (i.  17-20)  from  the  legendary  biography  of  St.  Germanns  ^T 
Constantius,  written  about  forty  years  after  the  bishop's  death ;  and  they 
cannot  be  turned  into  history  by  simply  leaving  out  the  miracles. 
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xplaoed  the  parting  ties  of  political  union  ;  and  it  would  seem  that 
tbe  biahopB  of  QbxjI^  and  the  Pope  himself,  cared  for  the  state  of 
Christianity  in  Britain  after  the  Roman  legions  and  officials  had 
ibndoned  the  island.  The  Pelagian  heresy  did  not  take  root  in  the 
utive  Gountry  of  its  author  till  it  was  introduced  by  one  of  his 
disciples,  named  Agrioola.  The  people  of  Britain  sought  the  advice 
of  the  GkJlio  bishops,  who  held  a  synod  and  sent  over  Germanus, 
bhhop  of  Auxerre,  and  Lupus,  bishop  of  Troyes,  whoso  miracles 
VQD  hack  the  people  to  the  Catholic  faith  ^  (a.d.  429). 

The  chronicler  Prosper  Aquitanus  ^  ascribes  this  mission  to  Pope 
Oelestiae,  who  was  moved  to  it  by  the  deacon  Palladius,  who  was 
liimself  sent  by  Celestine  two  years  later  as  bishop  "  to  the  Scots 
bdiaving  in  Christ,'*^  a  phrase  which,  at  this  time,  can  only 
■gidfy  the  Scots  in  Ireland,  Accordingly  Prosper  says  elsewhere'* 
thai  Celestine,  "  having  ordained  a  bishop  for  the  Scots,  while  he 
lims  to  keep  the  Roman  island  [Britain]  Catholic,  makes  the 
hrba/rian  island  [Ireland]  Christian.^  This  is  all  we  know  of 
hUadins  from  primary  authorities.  A  medieval  biographer  of  St. 
Bitrick'  (perhaps  disparaging  the  work  of  Palladius,  to  preserve  for 
Sitrick  the  sole  honour  of  converting  Ireland)  says  that  Palladius, 
didieartened  by  his  little  success  in  Ireland,  crossed  over  to  Britain 
and  died  among  the  Picts.  This  agrees  with  a  local  tradition  at 
fyrdoun^  where  the  shrine  of  St.  Palladius  is  shown. 

§  14.  At  all  events  the  fame  of  Palladius  was  at  a  very  early 
iixne  eclipsed  by  that  of  Patbicius  (St.  Patrick)  as  the  Apostle  of 
Ireland ;  but  his  true  life  is  involved  by  the  monkish  writers  and 
native  annals  in  an  inextricable  maze  of  legends.  The  only  safe 
i^ide  is  the  autobiographical  "  Confession  of  St.  Patrick  ; "  ^  but 

*  This  is  Bede's  account,  from  Constantius  (i.  17).  Constantius  and 
Bode  (L  21)  mention  a  second  visit  of  Germanus,  to  put  down  a  new  out- 
Inreak  of  Pelagianism,  in  the  year  before  his  death  (447),  just  before  (some 
make  it  the  very  year  of)  the  arrival  of  the  Jutes  under  Hengist  and 
Bona.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Bede's  chronology  of  this  period 
m  artificially  constructed  from  different  sets  of  data. 

*  Ann.  429 ;  Mon.  Hist,  Brit,  p.  Ixxxii. 

*  Prosper,  ann.  431,  copied  by  Bcde,  i.  13 :  Ad  Scotos  in  CJtristo  ere- 
denies.  The  apparent  contradiction  between  this  and  the  next  statement 
quoted  from  Prosper  has  been  explained  by  supposing  that  Palladius  had, 
as  a  missionary  from  Britain,  begun  the  conversion  of  the  Scots,  and  had 
then  gone  to  Rome  to  interest  the  Pope  in  the  state  of  both  islands.  But 
such  fragmentary  statements  must  leave  much  in  doubt. 

*  Omtra  Collatorein,  c.  21,  §  2. 

'  Jocelin  of  Furness,  in  the  twelfth  century  {Acta  Sanctorum,  Martiij 
voL  ii.  p.  545 ;  Jtdii,  vol.  ii.  p.  289). 

*  Confessio  8,  Patricii  de  Vitd  et  Conversatione  sua — a  sketch  of  his  own 
religious  life,  and  especially  of  the  motives  which  urged  him  to  preach  to 
the  Irish,  to  whom  the  work  is  addressed.     It  is  written  in  a  rude  style. 
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even  ihe  gennineness  of  this  is  questioned.    He  came  of  a  noble  and 
Christian  stock,  his  grand&ther,  Potitus,  bdng  a  presbyter,  and  his 
father,  Calphnmius,  a  deacon  and  a  man  of  corial  rank,  who 
appears  to  have  held  some  office  in  connection  with  the  Northern 
Roman  WalL     He  is  frequently  called  by  the  epithet  "Briton" 
(Brito);  and  he  himself  speaks  of  being  with  his  parents  ''in 
Britanniis,"  and  names  as  his  birthplace  the  village  of  Benavoi 
or  Bonavem  Tahemue^  which  is  commonly  identified  with  the  pisee 
near  Dumbarton,  to  which  the  local  tradition  has  preserved  the 
name  of  KUpatrick  (».«.  St  Patrick's  Cell  or  ChurchV    His  natife 
name  S&  said  to  have  been  Suocath ;  but  a  doubt  is  thrown  od  this 
by  the  Roman  names  of  his  father  and  grandf&ther.'   The  traditional 
date  of  his  birth  (372),  coupled  with  that  of  his  death  (492  <nr  493), 
demands  the  belief  that  he  lived  120  years,  and  some  authoritieB 
make  it   longer.'     These  difficulties  are  p^hnps  created  by  the 
attempt  of  his  biographers  to  place  his  mission  earlier  than  its 
proper  date,  and  to  ascribe  h^  ordination,  as  well  as  that  of 
Palladius,  to  Pope  Celestine.^ 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  Patrick  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Soot^ 
whose  piratical  vessels  infested  the  coast,  and  was  carried  off  to 
Ireland,  where  he  was  employed  as  a  shepherd.  In  his  solitary  medi- 
tations, his  sense  of  his  own  lost  state  awakened  the  earnest  dean  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen  natives  around  him ;  and  on  recove^ 
ing  his  liberty  he  devoted  himself  to  the  work.  His  biographen 
mention  a  visit  to  Gaul  and  Italy,  *  in  the  course  of  which  he  studied 
under  St  Martin  of  Tours  and  St  German  of  Auxerre,  and  WM 
ordained,   either  by  Pope  Celestine  or  by  the  Gallic  primate, 

and  the  aathor  often  alludes  to  his  literary  deficiencies  and  want  of  eda- 
cation.    There  is  no  decisive  evidence  for  or  against  its  genuineness. 

'  Some  Irish  antiquaries  plead  eagerly  for  the  (Gallic  origin  of  St 
Patrick,  interpreting  Benaven  or  Bonavem  to  mean  Bcnlogne,  and  the 
epithet  Brito  a  native  of  Brittany.  It  might  be  enough  to  set  the  tvo 
explanations  against  each  other,  for  Boulogne  was  never  in  or  nf^ 
Brittany.  Nor  could  Bononia  be  turned  into  Benaven,  which  is  pI*>B 
Celtic,  exactly  describing  the  position  of  Kilpatrick,  a  hill  upon  a  riTer. 

'  His  name  P<itricius  is  explained  as  denoting  his  noble  birth,  or,  iDore 
probably,  as  the  new  name  received  at  his  ordination,  according  to  a  well' 
known  usage. 

*  The  Armals  of  Cormaught  carry  back  his  birth  to  336. 

*  This  rivalry  between  the  fame  of  Palladius  and  Patricius  is  oae  kqr 
to  the  difficulties.  Another  is  found  by  Mr.  Petrie  (Hkt.  tmd  Antigq- <9 
Tara  Hill)  in  the  supposition  of  tvco  St.  Patricks  in  the  fiflh  century,  *« 
the  later  of  whom  much  was  ascribed  that  really  belongs  to  his  greittf 
namesake ;  but  such  duplications  are  always  very  susjHcious. 

*  Though  he  does  not  mention  this,  it  was  a  usual  mode  for  a  perwB  is 
a  remote  country  to  seek  ordination,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  see  k©^ 
Patrick  could  have  received  otherwise  in  the  existing  stote  of  Mtahi. 
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Amatoraz,  as  missionary  bishop  to  the  Scots  in  Ireland.  The 
eonunenoement  of  his  mission  is  usually  placed  in  432,  immediately 
ifter  the  death  of  Palladius,^  but  one  Irish  authority  places  it  above 
half  a  century  later.*  Thus  much  alone  can  be  affirmed  with  safety, 
that  St.  Patrick  left  a  fully-organized  church  among  the  Scots  in 
the  north-eastern  parts  of  Ireland  about  the  end  of  the  fifth  century ; 
that  is,  about  a  hundred  years  before  Augustine  landed  in  Britain. 
Though  founded  by  a  Briton,  this  church  was  no  fruit  of  missionary 
effort  from  that  of  Britain ;  and  how  little  communion  there  was  be- 
tween the  two  is  remarkably  indicated  by  a  letter  of  St.  Patrick  (if 
gemaine),  denouncing  the  wickedness  of  a  Welsh  Prince,  who  bore 
the  classic  name  of  Garadoc,  for  keeping  in  cruel  slavery  a  number 
of  captives  whom  he  had*  taken  in  a  descent  on  Ireland.' 

"Wliile  the  best  parts  of  Britain  were  overrun  by  the  Teu- 
tonic heathens,  and  the  remnant  of  the  old  British  Church  was 
ioactiye  and  corrupt,  Christianity  flourished  in  Ireland,  and  its 
many  monasteries  preserved  learning  and  diffused  civilization  among 
tribes  still  barbarous  and  disturbed  by  factions.^  Meanwhile  large 
hodies  of  the  Scots  had  crossed  the  channel,  and  formed  settlements 
on  the  Western  Islands  and  neighbouring  coasts  of  North  Britain ;  and 
to  these  Scots  of  Caledonia  their  Irish  brethren  carried  back  the 
Christian  light  which  had  come  to  them  from  Britain,  and  spread  it 
ftirther  among  the  Northern  or  Highland  Picts.'^ 

f  16.  The  leader  in  this  work  was  an  Irish  abbot  of  royal  race, 
named  Coluitba,'  or,  as  he  was  called  while  still  a  child,  from  his 

'  This  allowance  of  only  one  year  (or,  at  most,  parts  of  two  years)  for 
the  whole  mission  of  Palladius,  down  to  his  death,  is  again  suspicious. 

*  Under  King  Lnghaidh,  whose  reign  is  placed  from  484  to  508.  {Booh 
o/  iSbocin.) 

*  EpisMa  ad  Coroticum,  or  rather,  Epistola  ad  Chrislianoa  Coroiici 
tyramU  sMitos.  The  other  chief  works  ascribed  to  St.  Patrick  are  three 
collections  of  Canons  and  some  Proverbs ;  besides  others  which  are 
certainly  spnrions. 

*  The  Irish  Annals  dispel  the  traditional  dream  of  a  sort  of  golden  age 
of  holy  peace ;  and  the  name  of  **  Islands  of  the  Saints,"  on  which  the 
tradition  partly  rests,  appears  to  have  been  simply  derived  from  the  old 
Greek  appellation  of  /cpd  viitros,  which  was  but  a  corruption  of  the  native 
name,  Eri  or  Erin, 

*  These  Northern  Picts  occupied  all  the  country  north  of  the  upper 
Roman  Wall,  except  the  Western  Islands  and  the  part  of  the  mainland 
(nearly  answering  to  Argylcshire)  where  the  Scots  had  settled.  The 
Anglian  kingdom  of  Northumbria  reached  to  the  Forth,  and  the  British 
kingdom  of  Strathclyde  to  the  Clyde. 

*  Bede,  H,  E,  iii.  4 ;  the  various  Irish  Annals ;  and  especially  the  Life 
of  Cotumha  by  Adamnan,  the  ninth  abbot  of  Hii  (lona),  about  A.D.  700. 
Dr.  Reeves's  edition  of  Adamnan  is  a  mine  of  trustworthy  information  on 
Colnmba  and  the  Scottish  Church,  both  in  Ireland  and  at  lona. 
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diligent  attendance  at  church,   ColumhUle^  the    "dove  of   the 
church"  (born  about  520).    After  founding  several  monasteries  in 
Ireland,  the  most  famous  of  which  was  that  of  Dearmach,  the  "field 
of  oaks," '  Columba  crossed  over  to  North  Britain  in  a  wicker  boat 
with  a  small  band  of  monks,  about  a.d.  563  (565,  Bede),  and  re- 
ceived (probably  as  a  gift  from  the  king  of  the  Dalriad  Scots)'  the 
little  island  called  after  him  IcolmhkiU,  which  has  acquired  uni* 
versal  fame,  in  religion  and  poetry,  under  its  curiously  transformed 
name  of  Iona.*    Cohunba  crossed  the  Grampians  to  preach  to  the 
Northern  Picts,  who  with  their  powerful  king,  Brud,*  were  con- 
verted to  the  Christian  faith.    After  labouring  for  nearly  thirty-five 
years  from  his  migration,  St.  Columba  died  on  the  9th  of  Jiine^ 
696,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,*  and  was  buried  at  lona,  in  the  very 
year  in  which  Augustine  was  on  his  way  to  England. 

The  community  which  he  founded  at  lona  became  the  centre  of 
religious  life  in  the  whole  laud  of  the  Picts  and  Scots.  Its  abbots 
were  of  such  dignity  that  they  had  authority  over  bishops.  As  one 
result,  indeed,  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Scoto-Irish  Church  was 
established,  in  contrast  with  the  fully-organized  form  brought  into 
England  by  Augustine,  it  had,  like  the  old  Boman  provinces,  a 
great  number  of  bishops,  many  of  them  ministers  of  single  congre- 
gations.'' Not  a  word  is  said  in  Bede  or  in  Columba's  Life  of  his 
being  in  any  way  subject  to  the  Bishop  of  Home ;  though  it  is 
mentioned  that  his  fame    had    spread    over  Britain,  Oaul,  and 

*  In  Latin,  CohimceUi :  "  nomine  composito  a  Cella  et  Columba  **  (Bede, 
V.  10).  *  JNow  Durrough,  in  King's  Cotmty. 

*  Bede  says  it  was  given  by  the  Pictish  king ;  but  he  himself  says  that 
the  Scots  inhabited  these  parts. 

*  Its  original  name,  simply  the  Celtic  word  for  an  "  island,"  is  given  in 
the  various  forms  of  T,  Jfy,  Hii  (Bede),  lave  (the  usual  Irish  form),  or 
lou,  from  which  Adamnan  forms  the  adjective  loua,  agreeing  with  «i«ilii; 
and  the  mere  miswriting  of  this  form  produced  lona,  the  more  readily 
perhaps  as  the  same  word  is  in  Hebrew  the  equivalent  of  Columba's  name, 
"  a  dove,"  as  Adamnan  observes  (see  Reeves,  pp.  258-262 ;  and,  for  other 
proposed  etymologies,  p.  413).  Icolmkill,  i.e.  I-columbkill^  is  "  the  islaod 
ofColumbkiU." 

*  Called  Bruidi  McMaelchon  in  the  Annals  of  Tigemach,  and  Bridias 
by  Bede,  who  places  the  arrival  of  Columba  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reigB« 
The  dwelling  of  Brud  seems  to  have  been  on  the  borders  of  the  New- 
For  some  interesting  notices  of  him  and  his  relations  with  Columba,  s^ 
Burton's  Ifistory  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  pp.  228,  230,  275,  281,  311 ;  and  on 
the  whole  subject  of  early  Christianity  in  Scotland,  the  Church  of  the 
Irish  Scots,  and  lona  and  the  Columbite  Church,  see  Burton,  chaps,  vii. 
and  viii.  •  Tigernach. 

'  The  bishops  consecrated  by  St.  Patrick  in  Ireland  were  reckoned  by 
hundreds.  "  One  of  the  most  moderate  of  the  estimates  makes  them  365, 
one  for  each  day  of  the  year.  When  Ireland  was  subjected  to  the  I'ipacf » 
these  were  converted  into  rural  deans"  (Burton,  vol.  i.  p.  269). 
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Spain,  and  had  reached  Rome,  the  greatest  of  cities.  This  in- 
dependence of  Borne  was  not  only  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
iwlation  in  which  the  Scoto-Irish  Church  sprang  up  and  grew, 
Int  also  of  the  very  important  facts,  that  Ireland,  the  cradle 
of  this  chorch,  had  remained  untouched  by  the  arms  of  Rome, 
ud  that  the  Caledonian  highlands  were  never  really  subject  to 
the 'Empire.  Hence  the  Scoto-Irish  Church  had  many  peculiar 
eostoms,  to  which  it  clung  all  the  more  tenaciously  when  it  found 
itaelf  r^arded  as  heretical  by  the  churches  in  closer  communion 
viih  Rome.  Chief  among  these  was  their  observance  of  Easter,  for 
vhich  they  followed  the  same  rule  as  the  old  British  Church.^ 

1 16.  To  the  Scoto-Irish  Church  belongs  the  honour  of  sending 

krfh.  the  earliest  missions  from  the  British  Isles,  even  before  the 

urival  of  Augustine  in  England.     Columban,  the  leader  in  this 

work,  was  bom  in  Leinster  about  560,  and  was  trained  in  the  great 

Irish  monastery  of  Bangor.    In  689  he  crossed  the  sea,  with  twelve 

oompanions,  first  to  Britain  and  thence  to  Graul,  intending  to  preach 

to  the  heathen  nations  of  Germany.    But  he  found  a  more  pressing 

'Work  to  do  for  the  decayed  religion  of  the  conquerors  of  Gaul. 

Be  settled  in  Burgundy  at  the  invitation  of  King  Gun  tram,  and 

estaUished  three  monasteries  in  the  desolated  region  of  the  Yosges 

Kountains.    The  strict  "  Rule  of  St.  Columban  "  and  the  labours  of 

the  monks,  who  cleared  and  tilled  the  land  while  they  taught  the 

people,  won  many  converts.    Columban  showed  the  independent 

spirit  of  the  Scoto-Irish  Church  in  his  controversies  with  the  Popes 

about  Easter  and  the  authority  of  the  see  of  Rome,  above  which  he 

sets 'that  of  Jerusalem.  In  reply  to  the  appeal  of  Gregory  the  Great 

to  the  authority  of  Leo,  he  says  that  "  i^erhaps  in  this  case  a  living 

dog  may  be  better  than  a  dead  Lion.*'    To  a  Gaulish  synod  he  makes 

a  touching  appeal  that  they  would  allow  him  to  live  peaceably,  as 

he  had  already  lived  for  twelve  years,  amid  the  solitude  of  the 

forest,  and  beside  the  bones  of  his  seventeen  deceased  brethren.^ 

After  twenty  years,  Columban's  fiaithful  reproof  of  the  dissolute 
life  of  Theodoric  IT.  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  young  king  and 
the  resentment  of  his  grandmother,  Brunichild.^  Columban  and  his 
Xrisb  monks  were  taken  to  Nantes,  to  be  sent  back  to  their  own 
land;  but  the  voyage  was  prevented  by  miraculous  interference; 
and  the  missionaries  went  to  Metz  and  preached  in  Austrasia. 

1  Bede,  iii.  25 ;  v.  15,  21,  22.  They  followed  the  Paschal  Canon  of 
Anatolius,  bishop  of  Laodicea,  about  270  (Bede,  iii.  3).  Bede  mentions 
incidentallj  that  the  Scots  of  Southern  Ireland  had  very  early  conformed 
to  the  Roman  Use  of  Easter.  Perhaps  they  were  converted  by  a  separate 
mission  from  Rome.  '  Columban,  Epist.  ii. ;  Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  29. 

'  Bninichild,  like  the  Frank  Mayors  of  the  Palace,  encouraged  her 
grandson's  sensuality,  in  order  to  govern  in  his  name. 
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They  ascended  the  Hhine  to  Switzerland,  where  Golumhan  performed 
many  miracles,  and  settled  at  Bregenz  on  the  lake  of  OonstancOi 
Driven  out  thence,  when  his  protector,  Theodebert  of  Aostrasia, 
was  conquered  by  his  enemy  Theodoric  (612),  he  crossed  the  Alpi 
into  Lombardy,  where  he  was  received  with  honour  by  Agilulf  and 
Theodelinda,  and  founded  another  famous  monastery  at  Boblno. 
He  had  again  engaged,  with  his  native  impetuosity,  in  a  controversy 
with  Boniface  lY.  on  the  Three  Articles,  which  threatened  serious 
consequences,  when  he  died  in  615.    The  monasteries  of  Oolumbao 
became  the  parents  of  many  others,  and  centres  of  missionaiy 
efforts.     The  most  famous  of  his  disciples  was  St.  Gallek  or 
St.  Gall,  who,  remaining  behind  when  Columban  went  into  Italy, 
founded  the  monastery  which  bears  his  name,  and  became  honoored 
as  the  Apostle  of  Switzerland.    He  died  in  627. 

In  613,  a  council  of  the  Frank  Church  sent  Eustasius,  the  soo- 
cessor  of  St.  Columban  in  the  monastery  of  Luxeuil,  in  the  Yosget^ 
on  a  mission  to  Bavaria,  where  the  Christianity  planted  in  the  fifth 
century  by  St.  Severin,  "the  apostle  of  Noricum,"  had  becomfl 
infected  with  heresy.  But  the  final  establishment  of  Christianity 
in  Bavaria  was  not  effected  till  about  the  end  of  the  century  hj 
Budbert,  bishop  of  Worms.  Another  Irish  missionary,  Eyllena  or 
St.  Kilian,  is  said  to  have  converted  Gozbert,  duke  of  the  Thnrio- 
gians,  but  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  from  the  Queen  G^ilana(689). 
Livin,  an  Irishman,  became  Bishop  of  Ghent,  and  was  martyred 
about  660. 

§  17.  It  was  for  some  time  doubtful  whether  the  customs  of  the 
Scoto-Irish  Church  would  prevail,  in  Northumbrian  England,  over 
the  forms  introduced  by  Augustine.  For  when  Etiielfnth  wM 
killed  in  battle  by  Edwin  (617),  his  sons  took  refuge  among  the 
Picts,  and  were  brought  up  in  the  Scottish  form  of  Christianity. 
Edwin,  as  we  have  seen,  was  converted,  with  his  people,  by 
Paulinus,  the  associate  of  Augustine ;  but,  when  he  was  defeated 
and  killed  by  the  combined  forces  of  Penda  of  Mercia  and  Oead- 
walla  of  Wales,  the  newly-planted  Christianity  was  almost  rooted 
up  again.^  When  Oswald,  the  second  son  of  Ethelfrith,  killed 
Ceadwalla  in  battle  and  recovered  the  kingdom  (635),  he  naturally 
sent  to  the  Scots  for  a  missionary  bishop.    The  community  of  Ioda 

^  It  is  one  of  the  charges  brought  by  Bede  against  the  Welsh,  thai  the 
party  and  national  hatred  of  Ceadwalla  prevail^  over  his  Christianity)  <« 
that  he  permitted,  if  he  did  not  even  take  part  in,  the  persecution  of  the 
Korthumbrian  Christians  by  the  heathen  Penda.  It  woidd  seem,  too,  that 
the  fruits  of  the  labours  of  Paulinus  were  nearly  confined  to  J^etrOf  tod 
that  Bernicia  (from  the  Tees  to  the  Tweed)  was  little  affected  by  them 
(Bede,  iii.  2> 
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Mnt  him  Aidan,  a  most  saintly  and  zealous  man,  to  whom  Oswald 
angned  the  island  of  Lindisfam  (henco  called  Holy  Island)  for 
lui  hiahoprio.  Here  Aldan  established  a  monastic  commimity 
in  dose  imitation  of  that  of  lona ;  and  here  a  cathedral  church 
VM  built  by  Finan,  the  snocessoir  of  Aldan,  who  also  came  from 

Obwt '(642-670),  the  brother  of  Oswald  and  his  successor  as 
Bng  of  Korthumlnia  and  Bretwalda,  was  a  great  founder  of  monas- 
teries. His  daughter  ^Ifleda  entered  the  Abbey  of ''Hart's  Island,"' 
under  the  Abbess  HIM,  who  soon  afterwards  left  it,  to  found  the 
Don  famous  monastery  of  Streoneshalh  (afterwards  Whitby),^ 
liuEe  the  light  of  English  literature  first  breaks  upon  us  in  the 
poetiy  of  Cjbdxon.  Here,  in  664,  King  Oswy  called  a  synod  to 
decide  the  dispute  concerning  Easter,  which  had  broken  out  with 
lewviolence,  imder  Bishop  Golman,  another  monk  from  lona,  who  had 
Miooeeded  Finan  at  Llndisfarn.^  The  king  himself  was  devoted  to 
tile  usage  of  the  Scottish  Church  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up ; 
lat  his  wife  Eanfled,  a  Kentish  princess,  was  equally  attached  to 
the  Bonuui  practice,  and  so  was  their  eldest  son,  AlMd,  who  had 
bean  educated  by  the  famous  Wilfrid." 

This  great  li^t  of  the  English  Church,  equally  distinguished  for 
hii  learning,  his  energy,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  his  life,  had  been 
Irooght  up  at  Lindisfam ;  but,  wishing  to  compare  the  customs  of 
lus  Ohurch  with  those  which  claimed  to  be  Catholic,  he  had  been 
tait  by  Eanfled  to  Graul  and  Bome,  and  had  returned  full  of  zeal  to 
leform  his  native  Church  according  to  the  Roman  usages.  Alfrid 
tad  set  him  over  the  monastery  of  Bipon,"  expelling  the  Scottish 
monks  for  whom  he  had  himself  founded  the  cloister ;  and  he  pro* 
eared  Wilfrid's  ordination  as  a  presbyter  by  Agilbert,  bishop  of  the 
West  Saxons.^    This  bishop  appeared  at  the  synod  as  the  leader  of 

»  Bede,  iii.  17,  25.  The  church  was  built  of  oak,  with  a  thatched  roof; 
and,  affcer  it  had  been  twice  burnt  and  restored,  the  seventh  bishop, 
Eadberct  (688-698),  removed  the  thatch,  and  covered  both  roof  and  walls 
with  lead.  At  the  same  time  the  church  was  dedicated  anew  to  St.  Peter 
by  Archbishop  Theodore. 

'  Bade,  iii.  24.  "  Heruten  {ffeortea  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  version),  id  est 
Inrala  Cervi :  "  now  Hartlepool. 

•  The  name  Whitby  (i.e.,  "  White  Town  ")  belongs  to  the  Danish  times. 
«  Bede,  iii.  25. 

•  Wilfirid  was  now  thirty,  having  been  born  about  634.  The  more  proper 
fbnn  of  the  name  is  WHfrith,  but  it  seems  most  convenient  to  keep  the 
limpler  forms  of  such  names,  usually  adopted  by  historians,  from  the 
iaUn  names  given  by  Bede. 

*  Inrhypum. 

*  He  was  Bishop  of  Dorchester,  near  Oxford,  the  original  see  of  the  West 
Saxon  bishopric. 
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the  Eoman  party ;  but,  being  a  native  of  Gaul^  he  chose  Wilfrid  as 
his  spokesman.      Bishop  Golman  argued  for  the  Scottish  practioe 
from  the  authority  of  St.  John  and  the  custom  of  the  churches 
founded  by  him.    Wilfrid  pleaded  the  custom  of  Home  and  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  every  land,  "  except  only  these  [the  Soots]  and 
their  accomplices  in  obstinacy,  the  Picts  and  Britons,  who,  from 
these  two  remote  islands  of  the  ocean,  fight  against  the  whole 
world."    Above  all  he  insisted  on  the  authority  of  St.  Peter;  and 
asked  if  even  the  holy  Columba  was  to  be  preferred  to  the  Apostie 
on  whom  Christ  had  built  His  Church  and  given  him  the  ke^s 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.     Upon  this  the  king  asked  Colmah 
whether  these  words  were  really  spoken  by  Christ  to  Peter.    When 
he  confessed  that  they  were,  and  that  no  such  power  had  heen 
given  to   Columba,  the  king  declared  that  he  would  not  con- 
tradict the  door-keeper,  "lest,  perchance,  when  I  arrive  at  the 
gates  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  there  should  be  none  to  open 
to  me,  because  I  have  made  an  enemy  of  him  who  is  proved  to 
hold  the  keys." 

If  the  story  be  true,  the  ratification  of  such  a  decision  by  the 
whole  synod  proves  that  the  question  was  already  pretty  wdl 
settled  by  the  opinion  of  the  Northumbrian  Church.*  It  ia 
worthy  of  special  notice  that  the  argument  of  WilMd,  and  ihe 
decision  of  the  synod,  were  based  on  the  assumption  of  the  authority 
of  St.  Peter  as  residing  in  the  Homan  Church,  and  thus  this  greats 
question  was  conceded  with  the  lesser  about  the  r^koning  d 
Easter. 

Colman  and  the  other  Scots  withdrew  to  their  own  country;  and, 
after  the  speedy  death  of  the  bishop  appointed  to  succeed  him,  the  see 
of  Lindisfarn  was  conferred  on  Wilfrid.  He  preferred,  however,  to 
to  take  his  title  from  Yobk,  the  old  northern  capital  and  see  (A 
Paulinus ;  and,  as  the  northern  bishops  were  generally  tainted  with 
the  Scottish  heresy,  he  went  to  Gaul  to  receive  consecration  frow 
Agilbert,  now  Archbishop  of  Paris.  His  return  was  delayed  for  three 
years,^  and,  finding  that  during  his  prolonged  absence  Oswy  had 
given  the  bishopric  to  Ceadda,^  Wilfrith  retired  to  his  abbey  of  BipoD- 

§  18.  In  the  year  of  the  synod  of  Whitby,  the  same  plague 
which  removed  Wilfrid's  predecessor  in  the  northern  see  carried  off 

*  The  steps  by  which  various  branches  of  the  Scoto-Irish  Church  were 
slowly  won  over  to  the  Roman  practice  are  related  by  Bede. 

'  On  his  voyage  back  (667)  his  ship  was  stranded  on  the  coast  of  Siusex, 
but  got  off  after  a  combat  with  the  heathen  people,  whose  savage  condirct 
moved  Wilfrid  to  the  mission  for  their  conversion,  which  he  undertook 
about  twelve  years  later. 

'  St.  Chad,  afterwards  abbot  of  Lastingham  and  bishop  of  the  Merdans, 
with  his  see  at  Lichfield. 
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BfliudediV  t^  first  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  of  English  birth. 
Onvy,  88  Bretwalda,  joined  with  the  King  of  Kent  in  choosing 
a  Boooessor,  Wighard,  whom  they  sent  to  Home  for  consecration ; 
lot  he  died  there,  and  Pope  Yitalian,  apparently  at  the  request  of 
Oiwy,*  made  an  appointment  to  the  see  which  forms  a  landmark  in 
tile  history  of  the  English  Church. 

It  is^  as  we  have  seen,  a  fond  belief  that  the  Axx)stlo  Paul  first 
laoDght  the  light  of  Christianity  to  Britain ;  but  it  is  an  historic 
fint  that  another  native  of  Tarsus,  Theodore,  was  the  chief  agent 
in  uniting  the  churches  founded  in  the  various  Anglian  and  Saxon 
kingdoms,  in  organizing  and  improving  their  worship,  and  in  dif- 
fioing  the  light  of  learning  over  England.  It  was  of  lasting  con- 
Nqnence  to  the  freedom  and  enlightenment  of  England  that  this 
work  was.done  by  a  Greek,  who,  though  decidedly  attached,  was  not 
ligotedly  devoted  to  Rome,  and  who  was  deeply  imbued  with  Greek 
ttemtoie,  the  organ  of  all  the  best  thought  of  the  ancient  world. 

Though  jdready  sixty-six  years  old,  Theodore  held  the  primacy 

far  more  than  twenty-one  years  (668-691),  and  displayed  the 

greatest  activity  in  his  duties.    Arriving  in  England  in  669,  he 

visited  every  part  of  the  country,'  and  exercised  his  authority  in 

iTorthmnbria  by  restoring  Wilfrid  to  the  se^  of  York.    The  council 

gstherod  by  Theodore,  of  his  own  authority,  at  Hertford*  (673), 

t&arta  the  first  united  action  of  the  English  Church.    Theodore 

first  asked  the  assembled  bishops,  one  by  one,  if  they  agreed  to 

keep  what  had  been  decreed  canonically  by  the  fathers  of  old.    On 

their  all  assenting,  he  produced  a  book  of  Ten  Canons,  which  were 

adopted  by  the  Council.    They  relate  to  the  celebration  of  Easter, 

tiie  bishoprics,  monasteries,  and  clergy,  the  assembling  of  a  synod 

once  a  year,  and  marriage  and  divorce  ;  and  all  who  should  offend 

a^iinst  them  were  to  be  suspended  from  the  episcopal  ofiSce  and 

from  the  commimion  of  the  Church.     Another  synod  was  held  at 

*  Also  called  Adeodatns ;  his  English  name  was  Frithona  (655-664), 
He  was  the  sixth  primate  :  his  predecessor  being  Honorius  (627-653),  who 
had  followed  the  three  fellow-labourers  of  Augustine,  Laurentius  (604- 
619),  Mellitus  (619-624),  and  Justus  (624-627). 

*  See  the  letter  of  Vitalian  to  Oswy,  congratulating  him  on  his  turning 
to  the  true  and  apostolic  faith  (Bede,  iii.  29). 

*  Theodore,  like  Augustine .  was  Primate  of  all  England,  for  there  had 
been  no  archbishop  in  the  north  since  Paulinus.  The  archbishopric  of 
York  was  not  revived  till  7S5,  when  Pope  Gregory  III.  sent  the  pallium  to 
Egbert. 

*  Herutford  (Bede,  iv.  5).  This  synod  was  attended  by  the  bishops  of 
Eatt  Anglia,  West  Kent  (Rochester),  the  West  Saxons,  and  lAfercians  / 
Northumbria  was  represented  by  legates  from  Wilfrid.  Sussex  was  still 
heathen ;  and  Essex  had  about  this  time  apostatised  (Bede,  iii.  30),  though 
it  was  soon  recovered  to  the  faith* 

0«  OH*  2  T. 
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Hatfield,  in  680,  to  communicate  to  Pope  Agatho  the  opinion  of  the 
English  Church  on  the  Monothelite  controversy,  by  way  of  prepa- 
ration for  the  General  Council  of  the  following  year.^ 

§  19.  Among  the  points  which  Theodore  had  most  at  heart  ma 
the  arrangement  of  the  bishoprics  as  nearly  as  possible  upon  the  plan 
of  Augustine,  and  especially  the  division  of  such  enormous  sees  as 
those  of  Northumbria  and  Mercia.  His  proposals  on  this  subject  at 
Hertford  led  to  some  discussion  ;  and  the  only  agreement  come  to 
was  that,  as  the  faithful  increased,  bishops  should  be  multiplied. 
Theodore  divided  the  East  Anglian  bishopric  into  the  two  sees  of 
Elmham  and  Dunwich ;  in  Mercia  he  consecrated  bishops  for  Here- 
ford, Worcester,  Leicester,  and  Lindsey ;  and  in  Northumbria  for 
the  new  sees  of  Hexham  and  Sidnacester  (near  Gtiinsborough),  as  well 
as  for  Lindisfam.  Wilfrid  opposed  the  division  of  his  see;  but  he 
was  already  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  Ecgfrith,  king  of  North- 
umbria,^ on  a  point  of  discipline;  and  the  archbishop  and  king 
imited  to  depose  and  banish  him  (675).  Wilfrid  carried  his  appeal 
to  Pope  Agatho,  and  after  preaching,  on  his  way,  to  the  heathen 
Frisians,'  the  closest  continental  kinsmen  of  the  English,  he  arrived 
at  Rome  in  679.*  He  returned  in  680  with  a  decree  of  the  P<q« 
and  the  Roman  council  in  his  favour.  But  Theodore  and  Ecgfrith 
disregarded  the  anathema  against  all,  whoever  they  might  he^  who 
should  attempt  to  infringe  the  decree ;  and  the  Pope  made  no  atr 
tempt  to  enforce  it.  Here  is  the  first  open  resistance  of  the  English 
Church  to  the  authority  of  Rome. 

Wilfrid  was  imprisoned  by  Ecgfrith  and  afterwards  banished; 
and  he  sought  a  refuge  from  his  persecutors  in  carrying  out  the 
design  he  had  long  formed  for  the  conversion  of  the  Souli  Saxons. 
Supix)rted  by  their  king  Ethelwalch,  who  had  been  baptized  in 
Mercia,  Wilfrid  spread  Christianity  not  only  among  them,  hut 
among  the  Jutes  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the  opposite  shores 
(about  685),  and  founded  the  South  Saxon  bishopric  at  Selaey, 
which  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Chichester.  Soon  after  this, 
Theodore,  near  the  end  of  his  life,  relented  towards  Wilfrid,  and 

»  See  Chap.  XVI.  §  14. 

*  Ecgfrith,  the  second  son  of  Oswy,  succeeded  his  father  in  670.  Hi* 
first  wife,  iEtheldreda  (iEthelthryth),  daughter  of  Anna,  king  of  E**t 
Anglia,  was  supported  by  Wilfrid  in  keeping  her  vow  of  virginity,  •'•J 
became  a  nun  at  Coldingham,  and  afterwards  abbess  of  Ely.  EcgfriUi 
regarded  the  separation  as  a  divorce,  and  married  again,  and  Wilfr^i* 
opposition  to  this  step  provoked  the  enmity  of  the  king  and  his  new  qtw*": 

*  We  are  not  told  whether  he  was  driven  on  their  coast  by  strew «' 
weather. 

*  We  have  already  seen  that  he  took  part  in  t^e  Roman  synod  agaiB»* 
the  Monothelites.    (Oha^.  XVI.  §  14,  note.) 
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leooDdled  him  to  Aldfrid,  the  half-brother  and  successor  of  Ecgfrith/ 
yfho  restored  him  first  to  the  see  of  Hexham  aud  thcu  to  that  of 
YorL  But  he  was  again  exi)elled  (692),  and  retired  into  Mercia, 
where  he  held  the  bishopric  of  Lichfield  for  ten  years.  In  702 
Ite  was  cited  before  a  synod  at  Onesterfield,  in  Yorkshire,  and  dc« 
pived  of  the  episcopal  office.  Again  he  went  to  Home  and  was 
ae^mtted  (704)^  and  after  some  delay  he  wss  restored  to  the  see  of 
Hexham.  His  troubled  and  energetic  life  was  closed  in  the  mona- 
itery  of  Oundle  in  709. 

{20.  Wilfrid  and  his  associates  and  disciples  in  Northumbria 
diyide  with  Theodcare  the  honour  of  great  improvements  in  the 
&kic8  and  worship  of  tlie  Church,  as  well  as  in  the  advance  of 
fiterotore.  When  Theodore  came  to  England,  he  was  accompanied 
Iff  two  of  the  chief  leaders  in  these  good  works.  The  one  was 
Eadbian,  said  by  some  to  have  been  also  a  Greek  of  Asia  Minor, 
whom  Theodore  made  Abbot  of  St.  Augustine's.  Bede  describes 
the  assiduous  pains  of  the  archbishop  and  abbot  to  train  their 
immerouB  disciples  in  sacred  and  secular  learning,  in  Greek  as  well 
it  Latin,  and  to  commit  to  books  all  the  science  of  the  age. 

The  other  companion  of  Theodore  was  Biscop,^  whose  ecclesias- 
tical name  was  Benediot,  a  native  of  Northumbria,  who  had  once 
brfnre  been  to  Home  with  Wilfrid,  and  who  was  now  made  Abbot  of 
Bt.  Peter's,  Canterbury,  but  afterwards  settled  in  his  native  kingdom 
iod  became  a  great  link  between  the  North  and  South.    Benedict 
Bisoop  (as  he  is  commonly  called)  made  no  less  than  six  journeys 
to  Borne,  always  returning  with  some  new  contribution  to  the  light, 
order,  dignity  or  comfort  of  the  English  Church  and  i^eoplc.    At 
one  time  he  brought  back  the  arch-chanter  John,   to  teach  the 
clergy  and  monks  the  Gregorian  chants  and  other  points  of  the 
Boman  ritual.    At  another  time  he  brought  artificers  to  fill  in  with 
glass  the  windows  of  the  new  stone  churches,  built  by  him  and 
especially  by  Wilfrid,'  with  the  help  of  masons  from  Gaul,  after 
"the  Roman  manner,'*  instead  of  the  old  wooden  or  wattled  and 
thatched  churches  of  the  Britons  and  Scots.    These  churches  were 

*  Aldfrid  (Aldfrith  or  Edldfrith\  the  natural  son  of  Oswy,  and  king  from 
685-705,  must  not  be  confounded  with  Alfrid  {Alchfridus,  Alhfritli),  the 
eldest  legitimate  son  of  Oswy,  who  appears  to  have  died  before  his  father. 

*  That  is,  Bishop,  not  as  an  ecclesiastical  title,  but  a  proper  name  found 
in  the  genealogies  of  the  kings  of  Lindsey.  As  to  whether  it  got  there 
from  the  Latin  episcopusy  or  one  of  those  strange  but  frequent  coinci- 
dences which  defy  improbability,  there  is  no  evidence. 

*  Chief  among  the  churches  of  Wilfrid  were  that  of  York,  which 
enclosed  the  old  wooden  church  said  to  have  been  built  by  Paulinus,  his 
minster-church  at  Ripon,  and  his  cathedral  at  Hexham,  reputed  to  have 
been  the  most  splendid  ecclesiastical  building  north  of  the  Alps. 

2  L  2 
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adorned  with  vessels  for  the  altar,  vestmentSy  relics,  and  pictures, 
brought  by  Benedict  from  Italy ;  but  his  many  *•  divine  volumes" 
were  a  greater  treasure.* 

To  find  a  permanent  home  for  these  books,  a^  well  as  to  carry  out 
the  monastic  life  after  the  pattern  which  he  had  seen  in  Home  and 
Italy,  Benedict  obtained  from  Ecgfrith  a  grant  of  the  lands  on  the 
Wear  and  Tyne,  on  which  he  built  the  two  famous  monasteries  of  St.. 
Peter^s  at  Wearmouth  and  St.  Paul's  at  Jarrow  (674-682),*  which 
were  imited  under  Abbot  Ceolfrith  (684).^    The  first  and  most 
lasting  fruit  of  these  foundations  is  preserved  to  us  in  the  life  and 
*  History '  of  the  **  Venerable  Bede."  *    Bom  on  the  land  of  Wear- 
mouth  about  the  time  when  it  was  first  granted  (673),  ho  was  f^aoed 
in  the  abbey  at  the  age  of  seven  to  be  educated  under  Benedict 
(679),  and  removed  probably  with  the  monks  who  went  to  found 
Jarrow  (682),  where  Ceolfrith  was  his  tutor.    He  was  ordained  by 
John,  bishop  of  Hexham,  as  deacon  in  his  nineteenth  year  (690)  and   - 
priest  in  his  thirtieth  year  (701-2) ;  but  he  spent  his  whole  life  in  his 
monastery,  where  he  died  in  735.    His  own  simple  words  describe 
the  best  side  of  the  English  monastic  life  of  that  age :  "  Spending 
the  whole  time  of  my  life  since  then  in  the  same  monastery,  I  have 
given  my  whole  labour  to  studying  the  Scriptures;,  and  in  ihe 
intervals  of  my  observance  of  the  monastic  discipline  and  the  daily  ■ 
occupation  of  chanting  in  the  church,^  I  have  always  found  pleasnie 

*  The  epithet  used  by  Bede  implies  that  these  were  chiefly  works  «f 
sacred  learning ;  and  this  agrees  with  what  we  know  of  the  studies  of 
the  age ;  but  the  evidence  is  equally  clear  that  they  embraced  a  mndi 
wider  range  of  literature. 

'  The  establishment  of  these  cloisters  is  related  by  Bede  in  his  Sitioria 
Abbatum  Uuiremutherisium  et  Gyruuensium.     (The  tm's  =  tr's.) 

*  It  was  Ceolfrith  who,  in  reply  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  from  Kaiton 
(Nectan)  king  of  the  Southern  Picts,  instructed  him  and  his  people  in  the 
Roman  Use  of  Easter  and  the  tonsure,  and  also  sent  him  architects  to  boiM 
a  stone  church  after  the  Roman  manner,  A.D.  710  (Bede,  v.  21). 

*  Legend  ascribes  this  title  to  the  miraculous  impulse  which  prompted 
a  writer  when  at  a  loss  for  a  word  to  fill  up  the  epitaph  : — 

"  Hac  sunt  in  fossa  Bedae  venerahilis  ossa :  **— 

**  Beneath  these  stones  are  laid  the  bones 
Of  Venerable  Bede." 

*  Bede  was  a  writer  of  hymns,  chiefly,  no  dotibt,'  in  Latin,  btit  sotne 
probably  in  English ;  for,  in  the  account  of  his  death  by  the  Inonk  Ctith* 
bert,  theiys  is  a  fragment  of  a  hymn  which  Bede  recited  (after  sotne  p^f* 
sages  of  Scripture  in  Latin)  "  in  nostra  quoque  lingtia,  tit  erat  doctw  * 
nostn's  carminibus"  At  all  events  this  proves  the  existence  of  hynutf  >■ 
the  vernacular.  Bede*s  contemporary,  Aldhelh,  first  bishop  of  Sherbori»« 
(pb.  709),  the  most  learned  of  the  pupils  of  Abbot  Hadrian,  wrote  poeW 
in  the  Saxon  dialect,  thpugh  unfortunately  the  ecclesiastics  only  cared  to 
preserve  his  Latin  vexseai 
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in  either  learning  or  teaching  or  wridng."  ^  His  chief  occu]\ation 
vgg  in  **  writing  Commentaries  on  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  to  suit  my 
own  needs  and  those  of  my  brethren,  gathered  from  the  works  of 
the  Tenerable  fathers."  His  own  list  of  these  and  his  other  works 
n&tains  thirtynsix  titles,  besides  the  '  Ecclesiastical  History  of  our 
Idand  and  Race/  which  he  brought  down  to  the  year  731. 

From  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  Northumhria  had  boon 
ti»  diief  English  seat  of  learning,  in  which  her  kings  took  tlio  lead 
togpiher  with  the  clergy.  Bcdo  celebrates  the  learning  of  Aldfrid 
ind  Ceolwnl^  to  whom  he  dedicates  his  history.  The  next  king, 
Ivibert  (737-758),  supported  the  efforts  made  in  the  same  cause  by 
iuAlxother  Eobebt,  archbishop  of  York  (732-758),*  who  continued 
tte  school  of  learning  established  in  that  city  by  Bishop  Wilfrid, 
and  finmded  its  &mous  library.  The  glory  of  the  school  of  York 
eahninated  in  Egbert's  disciple  Alcuik,^  who  carried  1)ack  to  the 
leriTOd  Empire  of  the  West  the  light  which  had  como  to  Britnin 
tvo  oentories  before. 

Bat  this  fair  picture  has  another  side.  The  piety  and  learning  of 
tiiB  Northumbrian  kings  were  cast  in  the  monastic  mould,  and  they 
koune  more  and  more  unfit  to  rule  their  own  fierce  people  and  to 
hop  the  supremacy  over  their  warlike  rivals.  The  defeat  and  death 
of  EcgMth  in  his  unprovoked  attack  upon  the  Picts  broke  the  power 
of  the  kingdom  towards  the  north.  The  dissensions  of  Bemicia  and 
Beira  were  revived.  One  king  after  another  received  the  tonsure 
by  ohoice  or  by  compulsion.  Mercia  shook  off  the  Northumbrian 
yoke,  and  became  engaged  in  the  long  contest  for  supremacy  with 
Wessex;  while  the  more  peaceful  virtues  of  the  kings  of  either 
state  found  their  goal  in  monastic  seclusion  or  a  pilgrimage  to 
Rome.  The  incursions  of  the  heathen  Danes  threatened  to  sweep 
iway  the  English  Church,  as  the  heathen  Angles  and  Saxons  had 
swept  away  the  British.  It  is  not  till  the  time  of  Alfred  the  Great 
fliAt  England  resumes  its  part  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
Burope.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  great  advance  of  the  English 
Church  in,  the  seventh  century  was  felt  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
British  Isles ;  and  the  light  of  Christianity  was  carried  back  to 
their  German  kindred  on  the  Continent.  The  progress  of  these 
efforts  will  be  traced  in  the  next  chapter. 

'  **  Semper  aut  discere  aut  docere  aut  scribere  dulce  habui/' — H.E,  v.  25. 

■  He  was  elected  bishop  in  732,  and  received  the  pall  from  Rome  in  735. 

•  In  English,  Ealwine.  He  was  born  probably  in  the  very  year  of  Bede*s 
death,  735.  We  shall  have  to  speak  of  him  again  in  connection  with 
Charles  the  Great.    See  Chap.  XX.  §  10. 
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THE  CONVERSION  OP  THE  GERMANS,  AND  THE 
FOUNDATION  OF  THE  HOLY  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 


§  1.  KagliBh  Missions  to  Frisia— Wilfrid  ;  Egbert ;  Willibivrd  and  «lb«n 
g  2.  WiDfrid,  or  St.  BostFAOE,  the  Ajjoslle  of  Geriaaiiy— His  eiilj  'if' 
iiDd  urdinntion  bv  Greooby  HI.  g  3.  Hi»  appoiatment  by  Pope  ZlCStfu' 
to  rofurui  the  Frsnit  Church — CHiKua  MiBXEL :  his  Victory  ovn  ll« 
Moors — Hb  son^i  Carluman  and  Pepin — Councils  held  by  Boni&M— "'' 
Opponents— Bonifacs  mode  Archbishop  of  Mainz.  §  5.  The  Cupliip^ 
dynasty  founded  by  Pepin— Ilenth  of  Boniface.  §  6.  The  Fupf,  "* 
Einjiire,  and  the  Lombards — Overthroiv  of  tho  EMrehate— Pejan'!  W" 
with  ths  Lombards— Pfjim'j  Doitalim  nf  the  States  of  the  Ci'"^- 
§  7.  CfliSLEB  THE  OatiT,  ¥.\n^  o^  \\ift  FranlcB — Ha  overthrows  Ih' 
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lombud  Eingdom,  and  riaiti  Roma.  |  8.  Ilie  SnpnmRCy  of  Char1«< 
acknowledged  bj  PoPB  Lbo  III. — Hii  Coronation  bf  Leo  as  Ehpebok  of 
th«  Holt  Eokan  Emfibe — SigoiGcuce  of  this  act — England  indepen- 
duit  of  the  Empire.  $  9.  Wai>  of  Cborlei  with  tbe  Saion^-Tbeir  Cun- 
TCraian  hj  the  Svord— Other  >uch  Conversions,  g  10.  AlCLtm  at  thi- 
Court  of  Charlca — Hia  Laboiiia  for  Education — EccleKiosticnl  I^gislntion 
of  Charles— His  Death  and  Burial  at  Alx-ln-Chapelln. 

11.  Enslub  miauqiuiM  were  the  chief  though  not  the  only 
"■  In  canyiag  the  Gospel  to  the  kindred  tribes  of  Germany. 
~j  notioed  the  pravioas  labours  of  the  Scoto-Iriah 

V  ""^  ^^  heffnmng  made  by  Wilfrid  in  Frisia,  on  hJB 

tl  visit  (078).    The  desire  to  continue  hia  work  was  strongly 

djerished  by  hia  oountryman  Egbert,'  who  had  settled  in  an  Irish 
awnastcry ;  but,  being  warned  that  the  mission  was  not  destined  for 
Mm,  he  sent  to  Frisia  first  Wigbert  (690),  and  two  years  afterwards 
ViUibrord,  a  Korthiunbrian,  who  had  been  trained  in  Wilfrid's 
monasteiy  at  Bipon  before  he  joined  Kgbert  in  Ireland. 

Willibrurd,  accorapsnied  by  twelvo  TiinnVa,  landed  in  Friain  soon 
■fbei  the  hcadun  king  Badbod  had  been  conquered  by  Pepin  of 
Heriatal,  the  Frank  ruler  oC  Austrasia,  who  encouraged  their 
labours  and  sent  Willibrord  to  Borne  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  Pope 
Berpns  I,  After  further  successes,  Willibiord  went  lo  Home  again, 
And  Bergiiia  ordained  him  Archbishop  of  Utrecht,  by  the  natno  of 
Clement  (6<J6).      He  laboured  with  success  till  his  death  in  739.' 

Tn-o  missionaries,  who  were  sent  out  meanwhile  from  the  sanie 
tnoOhBterj  to  the  Old  Saxons,*  were  martyred  by  that  fierce  people ; 
and  other  effbriis  by  the  companions  of  Willibrord  proved  unsnc- 
WHuful,  till  at  lengdi  one  of  them,  Winfrid,  earned  the  fame  of  the 
"Apostle  of  Germany," 

i  2.  Winfrid,  better  known  as  St,  Bono'acb,  was  bom  of  a  noble 
buoily  at  Crediton,  in  Devonshire,  about  680,  and  was  placed  in  a 
monastery  at  the  age  of  seven.  Iliere  he  became  famous  as  a  preacher 
and  expositor  of  Scripture,  Devoting  himself  to  labour  among  the 
heathen,  he  crossed  to  Fri^a,  in  716 ;  but,  being  repulsed  by  the 
heathen  king  Radbod,  he  returned  to  his  monastery  in  Hampshire, 
With  the  approval  of  Daniel,  bishop  of  Winchester,  he  set  out  for 
Borne  to  obtain  the  support  of  Pope  GsEeoBT  II.  (717).'  Passing 
through  Bavaria  and  Thimngio,  he  joined  Willibrord  in  Frisia, 
where  be  laboured  for  three  years  (719-722),    Declining  the  offer 

'  Ha  afterwards  coaveiied  the  commttnity  of  lona  to  the  Roman  rule  of 
Easter.  '  Bede,  v.  10,  11 ;  Alcuin,  Vit.  Willibrord. 

*  By  this  name  the  English  writers  distinguished  the  Saxons  of  the 
Coutinont  from  tboae  of  Britun,  '  Pope  from  715  to  731. 
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of  Willibrord  to  appoint  him  his  successor,  he  went  and  preached  to 
the  Hessians,  and  l]aptized  converts  by  thousands. 

He  was  now  summoned  to  Rome  by  Gregory,  who  ordained  him 
as  a  regionary  bishop,  at  the  same  time  binding  him  by  an  oath  to 
obey  the  Pope  as  the  vicar  of  St.  Peter,  and  to  preserve  the  unity 
of  the  Catholic  Church  (Nov.  723).  Our  space  prevents  the  de- 
tailed account  of  the  labours  of  Boniface  in  Hessia  and  Thuringia, 
where  he  baptized  100,000  converts.  In  732,  Pope  Gbegoby  III.^ 
sent  Boniface  the  pall  of  an  archbishop,  and  received  him  with  the 
highest  honour  when  he  visited  Rome  in  738.  On  his  return  he 
laboured  for  three  years  in  Bavaria,  and  organized-  the  Church  in 
that  country ;  but  he  was  soon  called  to  the  work  of  reforming  the 
Church  among  the  Franks. 

§  3.  The  disorders  of  the  Merovingian  kingdom  had  greatly 
weakened  the  connection  of  that  Church  with  Rome.  "  Such  dif- 
ferences as  arose  were  necessarily  decided  on  the  spot,  and  there  is 
hardly  any  trace  of  intercourse  with  the  Papal  See  between  the 
ix)ntificates  of  the  first  and  second  Gregories."  *  The  decay  of 
discipline  was  hastened  by  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  Frank 
ecclesiastics,  and  by  the  increased  wealth  which  princes  bestowed 
upon  the  clergy,  often  as  a  compromise  for  the  indulgence  of  their 
vices.  We  must  leave  to  civil  history  the  process  by  which  the 
royal  power  was  transferred  from  the  Merovingian  kings  to  the  "Mayors 
of  the  Palace,"  till  their  ascendency  was  made  complete  by  the 
victory  of  Charles  Martel  over  the  Saracens  in  the  Battle  of 
Tours,  which  turned  back  the  tide  of  Mohammedan  conquest  in 
Europe  (732).  To  meet  the  cost  of  this  mighty  effort,  Charles 
seized  the  treasures  of  the  churches,  and  rewarded  his  warrior 
chiefs  with  the  temporalities  of  bishoprics  and  abbeys ;  and  Bonifece 
found  himself  thwarted  alike  by  the  possessors  of  these  church 
revenues  and  by  the  disorderly  clergy. 

On  the  death  of  Charles  Martel  and  Gregory  III.  in  the  same 
year  (741),  the  new  Pope,  Zacharias,*  ^gave  Boniface  authority  to 
reform  the  whole  Frank  Church ;  and  he  was  supported  in  this 
necessary  work  by  the  sons  of  Charles, — Carloman  in  Austrasia,  and 
Pepin  the  Short  in  Neustria.  He  held  a  series  of  councils  for 
the  reformation  of  the  Church ;  but  these  councils  were  composed 
not  of  bishops  only,  but  were  full  assemblies  of  the  national  estates. 
Their  decrees  were  published  in  the  name  of  the  princes ;  and  the 
ecclesiastical  appointments  made  by  the  Pope  were  confirmed  hy 
the  civil  power.  Among  other  regulations,  they  enforced  celibacy 
on  the  clergy,  and  forbad  them  to  serve  in  war  (a  practice  which  had 

>  Pope  from  731  to  741.  «  Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  64. 

'  He  was  a  Greek  by  \)\tV,Vi,  tv-nd  Po^je  from  741  to  752. 
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beoome  common),  or  to  indulge  in  hunting  or  hawking.  Their 
decrees  for  the  suppression  of  heathen  practicen  show  interesting 
QgDfl  of  the  lingering  remnants  of  paganism.  The  attempt  to  re- 
cover any  part  of  the  alienated  benefices  seems  to  have  been  \m- 
noceasful;  and  the  Frank  clergy  resisted  the  plans  of  Boniface  fur 
sabjecting  the  bishops  to  the  metropolitans,  and  these  to  the  see  of 
Borne.  Now  too,  as  throughout  his  whole  career,  Boniface  was 
vexed  by  encounters  with  irregular  teachers,  especially  those  who 
hid  been  sent  out  by  the  Irish  Church ;  but,  amidst  all  the  charges 
t)f  Tioe  and  heresy  which  he  brings  against  them,  the  great  common 
offence  was  their  disparagement  of  saints,  relics,  pilgrimages  and 
other  observances,  and  of  the  authority  of  the  Roman  See.^ 

The  authority  of  Boniface  in  the  Frank  Church  required  to  be 
nutained  by  a  higher  dignity  than  that  of  a  missionary  bishop. 
He  wished  to  fix  his  metropolitan  see  at  Cologne,  because  of  its 
proximity  to  Frisia ;  but  the  Frank  nobles  induced  him  to  accept 
the  bishopric  of  Mainz,'  which  ho  himself  had  caused  the  late 
trishop  to  resign  for  the  offence  of  killing  his  enemy  in  battle.  The 
Pope  subjected  to  the  new  metropolitan  all  the  German  nations  to 
whom  he  had  preached  (746). 

§  5.  In  742  the  great  change  was  consummated  by  which  Pepin 
the  Short,  having  reunited  the  governments  of  Neustria  and  Austrasia 
on  the  retirement  of  his  brother  Carloman  to  a  monastery,  was  pro- 
claimed King  of  the  Franks  by  the  nobles  and  bishops  at  Soissons, 
with  the  sanction  of  Pojie  Zacharias ;  and  tho  Merovingian  dynasty 
was  superseded  by  that  of  the  Karlings  ^  or  Carolingians.  There  is 
much  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  the  common  statement,  that  Pepin 
was  crowned  by  Boniface,  who  seems  rather  to  have  opix)sed  the 
revolution,  and  to  have  lost  some  of  the  influence  he  had  enjoyed 
while  Carloman  lived.  .  He  was  troubled  both  by  opposition  in  the 
Church,  and  by  pagan  incursions.  Having  obtained  permission 
from  Rome  and  the  new  king  to  name  a  successor  to  his  see  (753), 
he  returned  to  the  scene  of  his  early  labours  in  Frisia,  and  baptized 
thousands  of  new  converts. 

On  Whitsun  Eve  (June  5,  755)  he  had  gone  to  a  place  near 
Dockum  to  hold  a  confirmation,  when  his  tent  was  surrounded 
by  an  armed  band  of  Pagans,  who  massacred  the  whole  party, 
fifty-two  in  number,  Boniface  forbidding  all  resistance.  The 
martyr's  body  was  carried  up  the  Rhine  to  Mainz,  and  buried  at 

*  For  the  conflicts  of  Boniface  with  Adebert,  Clement,  and  Virgil,  see 
Robertson,  vol.  ii.  pp.  112-114. 

*  Also  called  Mentz,  and  in  French  Mayence. 

*  Sons  of  Charles  (Martel).  The  form  Carlo-rtn^Mins  is  a  mere  corrup- 
tion, by  false  analogy,  from  an  assimilation  to  Mero-vingians, 
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the  monastery  of  Fulda,  which  he  had  founded,  in  742,^  as  a  centre 
of  missionary  effort  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  on  the  borders  of  the 
four  nations  to  whom  he  had  preached. 

§  6.   The  part  taken  by  the  see  of  Bome  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the   Oarolingian   dynasty  was   the  sequel  of  relations 
which  had  been  for  some  time  growing  closer  and  closer  with  the 
Franks,  and  of  the  assurance  of  their  support  against  the  Byzantine 
Emperor,  from  whom    the    Popes  had  become  more  and  more 
alienated.^    They  felt  also  the  urgent  need  of  help  against  the 
Lombards,  who  had  conquered  nearly  all  the  Exarchate  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  gates  of  Eome.    The  piteous  appeals  of  Gr^ory  III 
to  Charles  Martel  had  been  favourably  received  when,  as  already 
stated,  both  died  in  the  same  year  (741).      Gregory's  successor, 
Zacharias,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Pope  who  was  installed, 
since  the  time  of  Odoacer,  without  any  confirmation  from  the 
civil  power ;  a  fact  which  may  have  made  liim  more  free  to  form 
a  closer  connection  with  the  Frank  ruler  whom  he  concurred  in 
making  king.'    Zacharias  died  about  the  time  of  Pepin's  election, 
and  his  successor,  Stephen  II.,*  was  soon  called  on  to  acknow- 
ledge the  sovereignty  of  the  Lombard  king  Astulphus  (Aistulf), 
who  had  in  the  same  year  put  an  end  to  the  Exarchate  by  taking 
Ravenna  (752). 

After  vain  appeals  to  the  Emperor  ^  for  aid,  and  to  the  Lombards' 
forbearance,  Stephen  crossed  the  Alps,  and  was  received  with 
high  honour  by  Pepin,  who  was  again  crowned,  with  his  sons, 
at  St.  Denys,  by  the  Pope's  hands,  and  invested  with  the  title  of 
Patrician  of  Rome  (764).  The  Frank  king  led  an  army  into 
Italy,  and  forced  Astulphus  to  a  treaty  which  was  broken  as  soon 
as  Pepin  had  recrossed  the  Alps.  The  Pope  renewed  his  en- 
treaties by  letters,  one  of  them  being  written  in  the  name  of  St 

*  The  spot  was  chosen  and  the  monastery  founded  by  a  party  of  monks 
sent  out  by  Boniface,  under  Sturmi,  a  noble  Bavarian,  who  became  the 
first  abbot. 

*  For  the  causes  of  this,  see  the  following  chapter. 

'  There  is  no  foundation  for  the  assumption  made  by  Gregory  Vll.  that 
Zacharias  exercised  a  right  of  his  ofBce  in  deposing  Childeric,  the  last 
Merovingian.  That  act  was  performed  by  the  estates  of  the  Franks,  after 
they  had  obtained  the  Pope's  affirmative  answer  to  the  question  of 
casuistry,  whether  the  royal  state  and  title  ought  not  to  belong  to  him 
who  really  exercised  the  sovereign  power — "  Certainly  (as  Hallam  sap) 
the  Franks,  who  raised  the  king  of  their  choice  upon  their  shields,  never 
dreamt  that  a  foreign  priest  had  conferred  upon  him  the  right  of 
governing." 

*  Sometimes  called  Stephen  XXL,  as  another  Stephen  was  elected  before 
him,  but  died  without  being  consecrated.     He  was  Pope  from  752  to  757. 

*  Oonstantine  V.  Coptonymus, 
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Peter  himself,  who,  by  his  own  anthority  and  that  of  the  blessed 
Viigin,  assured  the  Frank  king  of  eternal  salvation  as  the  reward 
of  his  aidl  This  letter  famished  #epin  with  an  answer  to  the 
Byzantine  envoys,  who,  when  lie  had  again  forced  Astulphus  to 
cede  large  territories,  claimed  the  restoration  of  the  Exarchate  to 
the  Emperor :— "  It  is  for  St  Peter  that  I  have  conquered,"  said 
P^pin ;  and  on  St.  Peter's  see  he  bestowed  the  territories  forming 
the  &moas  Donation  of  Pepin,  which  first  gave  the  Pope  the 
porition  of  a  temporal  prince  (755).  It  seems  clear  that  the  Popes 
^rare  to  hold  these  lands  nnder  the  Frank  king;  while  they  still 
owned  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the  Byzantine  Empire. 

§  7.  In  768  Pepin  was  succeeded  by  his  two  sons,  and  on  the 
death  of  Carloman  (771)  the  kingdom  was  reunited  imder  Charles, 
who  is  known  in  history  as  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Great.* 
We  need  not  detail  the  train  of  alliances  and  quarrels  between 
Charles,  the  Lombards,  and  the  Pope,  which  ended  in  the  capture 
of  Pavia  by  Charles  and  the  deposition  of  Desiderius,  the  last  king 
of  the  Lombards  (774).  The  conqueror  now  paid  his  first  visit  to 
Borne,  with  the  profoundest  marks  of  reverence  for  St.  Peter  and 
his  vicar,  and  made  large  additions  to  the  Donation  of  Pepin.  The 
extent  of  these  is  doubtful,  and  the  Papal  territory,  or  "  States  of 
the  Church,**  may  be  described  as  corresponding  to  those  which 
formed  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna,  as  limited  by  the  permanent 
conquests  of  the  Lombards.  Charles  visited  Home  again  in  781, 
and  a  third  time  in  787,  the  year  after  he  had  become  master  of 
the  south  of  Italy  by  a  treaty  with  the  Lombard  Duke  of  Benevento. 
He  maintained  a  close  personal  friendship  with  Adrian  I.  (772- 
795),  till  the  Pope's  death;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  civil 
supremacy  of  Charles  had  yet  been  exercised  at  Rome. 

§  8.  The  question  was  formally  settled  by  the  new  Pope,  Leo 
in.  (795-815),  who,  in  announcing  his  election  to  Charles,  sent 
him  the  banner  of  Rome,  with  the  keys  of  St.  Peter's  tomb,  and 
offered  the  allegiance  of  the  Roman  citizens  to  the  Frank  crown. 
This  act  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Charles  in  the  West.  The 
tie  with  the  Empire  seems  to  have  been  already  practically  dis- 

*  It  was  not  till  after  Charles's  death  that  the  title  was  added  which 
made  his  historic  name  Carolus  Magnus,  the  French  contraction  of 
which,  Charlemagne,  gives  the  false  impression  that  he  was  a  Frenchman 
and  king  of  France.  He  was  a  pure  German,  bearing  the  German  name  of 
Karl  der  Qrosse,  king  of  the  German  Franks,  and  having  his  chief  residence 
at  the  German  city  of  Aachen  {Aix-la-Chapelle).  The  Latin  name  of  his 
kingdom,  Francia,  includes  a  large  part  of  Germany  {Francia  Orientalis), 
as  well  as  Ganl,  or  rather  that  non-German  part  of  it  {Francia  Occi- 
dentaJis),  which  cannot  properly  be  called  France  till  its  separation  from 
the  Eastern  kingdom. 
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solved ;  and  it  only  remained  to  replace  it  by  the  revival  of  the 
Western  Empire,  as  a  civil  authority  co-ordinate  with,  and  fitted 
to  sustain,  the  spiritual  authority  of  Rome.     The  opportunity 
ari'ived,  a  few  years  later,  when  Charles  was  called'  to  judge  in  a 
case  of  the  highest  importance  affecting  the  Pope.     Some  relatives 
of  the  late  Pope  attacked  Leo  and  tried  to  mutilate  him  of  his 
eyes  and  tongue  (799).    The  wounded  Pope  fled  to  Charles*  at 
Paderbom,  followed  by  envoys  from  Rome  with  serious  charges 
against  him,  which  Charles    promised  to  investigate  at  Borne, 
Meanwhile  he  sent  IjCo  back  with  an  escort  of  high  ecclesiastics 
and  civil  officers,  to  restore  him  to  his  see,    Charles  arrived  at 
Rome  about  the  end  of  November  800 ;  a  court  of  Church  digni- 
taries and  nobles  sat  to  hear  the  charges  against  Leo ;  but  his 
accusers  did  not  appear.     The  Court  declared  that  the  Pope  was 
above  all  human  judgment,  and  Leo  took  a  solemn  oath  to  his 
innocence  of  the  charges  (Dec.  23). 

Two  days  later  ^  the  feast  of  Christmas  was  kept  with  the  usual 
solemnity  in  St.  Peter's  church.  As  Charles  knelt  at  mass  before 
the  high  altar,  Leo  suddenly  placed  a  splendid  crown  upon  his  head; 
and  the  people  confirmed  the  act  with  acclamations — "  To  Chables, 
the  most  pious  Augustus,  crowned  by  God ;  to  the  great^  the  pacific 
Emperob,  life  and  victory."  Leo  then  anointed  Charles  as  King  of 
Italy,  with  his  son  Pepin,  and  set  the  example  of  doing  homage 
to  the  new  Emperor.  This  great  transaction  severed  Rome  and  the 
states  of  Latin  Christendom  from  what  must  henceforth  be  called 
the  Eastern  Empire,  and  united  them  in  a  new  Empire  of  the  West, 
in  which  Rome  was  restored  to  its  old  rank  as  capital,  and  whose 
head  was  regarded  as  the  inheritor  of  the  ancient  Empire,  as  well  as 
the  supreme  sovereign  in  Western  Christendom.  The  indissoluble 
connection  of  this  sovereignty  with  the  Church  was  afterwards  denoted 
by  the  title  of  the  ndy  Soman  Empire,^  which  survived  in  fornii 
amidst  all  changes  of  real  significance  and  power,  for  just  a  thousand 
years,  till  the  French  Emperor  Napoleon,  who  affected  to  be  the  suc- 
cessor of  Charles  the  Great  and  was  really  the  master  of  (Jermany) 
caused  its  abdication  by  Francis  11.  (1806). 

The  new  Empire  was  acknowledged  after  a  few  yeara  by  the 

*  He  was  then  engaged  in  his  war  with  the  Saxons. 

*  According  to  the  reckoning  then  used  in  the  West,  the  year  began  on 
Christmas  Day ;  so  that  the  coronation  of  Charles  was  on  the  first  day  of 
the  ninth  century,  a.d.  801 ;  but,  according  to  the  usage  of  history,  it  '^ 
dated  in  A.D.  800. 

»  The  epithet  «  Holy  **  was  first  added  by  Frederick  Barbarossa  (1152), 
but  the  idea  expressed  by  it  was  an  essential  part  of  the  Empire  from  it* 
beginning.  On  the  whole  subject,  see  Dr.  Bryce's  admirable  work,  Thi 
Holy  Homcm  Empire, 
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^BUutem  Emperor  Nicephorus  (812) ;  bat  one  exception  to  its  ac- 
knowledgment in  the  West  deserves  special  notice.  In  this  sense 
Britain  still  claimed  to  be  ''a  world  by  itself.''  Egbert,  who  liad 
Recovered  the  throne  of  Wessex  in  this  very  year  (800),  seems  to 
have  been  goided  by  the  example  of  Charles  in  the  policy  of  uniting 
the  several  kingdoms  under  his  supremacy,  and  his  successors 
aaBomed  the  titles  used  by  both  the  Eastern  and  Western  Emperors, 
BaaQcus  and  Imperator,  This  proclamation  of  independence  towards 
fhe  Boman  Empire  could  not  but  foster  the  remaining  elements  of 
Independenoe  towards  the  Boman  Church;  and  the  union  of  the 
English  Church  by  Theodore  had  preceded  by  a  century  that  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom  by  Egbert. 

S  9.  The  main  events  of  Charles's  reign  of  forty-six  yeara,  before 
and  after  his  elevation  to  the  Empire  (768-814),  belong  to  civil 
history.  Among  those  ^vithin  our  province  are  the  wars  by  which 
he  forced  Christianity  on  the  Saxons,  who  occupied  the  region  of 
Lower  Germany  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe  and  still  further 
to  the  East,  and  had  long  been  in  a  state  of  constant  war  with  the 
Franks.  The  eighteen  campaigns  of  Charles  against  this  confede- 
racy extended  over  thirty-three  years  (772-805).  In  the  first  he 
destroyed  the  great  national  idol  called  Irminsul,  which  stood  on  a 
wooded  mountain  (now  Stadtherg)  near  Eresburg ;  and  the  Saxons 
retaliated  by  destroying  the  churches  and  monasteries  as  far  as  the 
Rhine.  The  war  assumed  a  religious  character ;  the  Saxons,  when 
defeated,  were  compelled  to  submit  to  baptism,  and  when  victorious 
they  returned  to  their  heathen  worship.  Laws  of  extreme  severity, 
ezt^ding  even  to  the  penalty  of  death  for  all  who  refused  baptism, 
land  requiring  the  compulsory  baptism  of  their  children,  were  varied 
by  milder  measures,  gifts,  and  offers  of  alliance  with  the  Franks 
on  equal  terms.  Bishoprics  and  monasteries  were  founded  in  the 
conquered  districts,  and  the  towns  that  grew  up  round  them  became 
seats  of  civilization.  Young  Saxon  hostages  were  brought  up  in  the 
Christian  faith.  At  length  the  country  was  conquered  as  far  as  the 
Elbe ;  and,  as  a  final  measure,  ten  thousand  Saxons  were  removed 
into  the  Frank  territory  (804).  Similar  means  were  employed  to 
force  the  profession  of  Christianity  on  the  Frisians,  the  Wiltzes  (a 
Slavonic  people  beyond  the  Elbe),  the  Bavarians,  the  Avars  in 
Pannonia,  and  the  Bohemians.  But  in  all  cases  there  were  devoted 
missionaries  ready  to  bring  the  conquered  people  to  a  purer  faith ; 
and  it  was  one  of  Alcuin's  great  services  that  he  urged  the 
sending  of  such  men  to  teach  the  nominal  converts,  while  he  pro- 
tested against  the  indiscriminate  administration  of  baptism  and  the 
exaction  of  tithes  as  a  condition  of  peace. 
.   §  10.  The  great  man  just  named,  who  has  been  called  the  Intel- 
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lectual  prime  minister  of  Charles,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  an  English- 
man, and  a  pupil  and  teacher  in  Archbishop  Egbert's  school  at 
York,  where  his  lectures  attracted  many  visitors  from  the  Continent. 
Being  sent  to  Kome  to  obtain  the  pall  for  Archbishop  Eanbald 
(780),  he  met  King  Charles  at  Parma,  and  accepted  his  invitation 
to  become  master  of  the  Palatine  school  for  the  education  of  the 
royal  and  noble  youths  of  the  Franks,  which  always  accompanied 
the  court.     Charles,  who  worked  hard  to  repair  the  defects  of  his 
education,  became  himself  one  of  Alcuin's  pupils,  and  soon  made 
him  his  chief  confidential  adviser  in  affairs  of  State,  and  the  director 
of  his  efforts  for  the  education  of  his  people,  both  clergy  and  laitj, 
for  the  learning  of  the  former  was  at  a  low  ebb.    When  Alcuin 
wished  for  a  more  retired  life,  Charles  gave  him  the  abbacy  of  St. 
Martin  at  Tours  (796),  where  he  reformed  the  disorders  of  the 
monks,  enriched  the  library  with  books  from  England,  and  raised 
the  abbey  school  to  high  renown.     From  his  monastery  he  kept 
up  a  correspondence  with  Charles  on  learning,  religion,  and  state 
affairs ;  and  he  took  part  in  the  controversies  of  the  time.    Alcuin 
did  not  long  survive  the  elevation  of  Charles  to  the  Empire,  dying 
in  804. 

Space  does  not  allow  a  full  account  of  Charles's  measures  for 

the  spread  of  education  and  the  regulation  of  the  Church,  which 

he  aimed  to  bring  everywhere  nearer  to  the  Homan  model.    When 

the  Frank  clergy  appealed  to  him  in  a  liturgical  dispute  with  the 

Roman,  he  asked  them,   "  Which  is  purer — the  stream  or  the 

source  ?*'     He  brought  into  the  Frank  Church  the  Roman  formfr  of 

chanting  and  the  service  of  the  mass  established  by  Gregory  the 

Great.     His  ecclesiastical  legislation  was  made  by  his  own  authority^ 

though  the  laws  were  discussed  and  promulgated  in  assemblies  of 

the  laity  and  clergy  in  spring  and  autumn.     Nearly  one-third  of 

his  Capitularies  (415  out  of  1126)  are  upon  ecclesiastical  matters. 

His  part  in  the  Iconoclast  controversy,  and  the  proceedings  of  the 

Council  of  Frankfort  (794),  belong  to  the  following  chapter.   He 

was  as  diligent  as  Constantino  in  his  attendance  at  the  services  of 

the  Church  ;  and  he  is  said  himself  to  have  composed  some  hymns. 

Among  the  churches  built  by  Charles,  the  most  femous  is  the 

cathedral  of  Aachen  (Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  Roman  Aquaa  Granis)» 

which  he  adorned  with  marble  pillars  from  Rome  and  Ravenna, 

the  two  Western  capitals.    At  this  city,  his  birthplace  and  fovourite 

residence,  he  died  (Jan.  814),  and  was  buried  in  the  great  church 

which  he  had  built.     The  Emperor  was  beatified  by  the  antipope 

Paschal  III.,  in  1165,  and  altars  are  dedicated  to  him  at  Aix-l*" 

Chapelle,  Frankfort,  and  Ziirich ;  but  he  is  fiot  enrolled  as  a  saint 

in  the  Roman  calendar. 
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CHAPTEE  XXI. 
THE    EASTERN    CHURCH. 

H  COSqVEflT  AND  TOE   lOOSOCLiSt 


S  1.  lovasiun  of  CliOflROEa  II.,  king  of  Persia— Victorias  of  the  EnpeM 
HcRAUJua— Rcligiuus  Character  of  the  War.  g  2.  Eiie  of  UoRluicf 
— M^hnminDdaiiiani  sad  ChriiitiaDity — PriicUnmtioa  of  a  War  igilusl 
Unhelievcrs.  g  3.  Arab  Conqneat  of  Syria  and  Jerusalem— Of  EgJ?!. 
Persin,  North  Afrlta,  and  Siiain— Victorr  of  Charles  Mnrtul  m  GsuL 
g  +.  State  of  the  Eastern  Church— The  Emperor  Leo  III.  the  laiCWW 
— Hia  ^^icts  sgaiost  Images — Beginulng  of  ths  Iconoelost  Dispaia.  §  ^ 
Resistance  to  Lao — JORN  OF  DABABona — His  Arguments  for  ImigJ- 
worship— Opposition  uf  Popes  ORKOORt  11.  and  (inEOOKT  III,— Sfl]isM' 
tiuQ  of  Greece  and  Ill}Ticnm  from  Rome,  g  6.  The  Emperor  Cosstts- 
TINE  V.  COFRONYMUa— His  JDonoclast  zeal— PfirsEcution  of  the  PatriKct 
Aasatatius — Council  iitCon£t»atiDoplein754:  its  Decrees  against  Iraoga^ 
Perj^ucutlonofthcUonkB—Fateof  the  Patriarch Cuostantine.  §7.  Leo1^'> 
CoKMAMiiHE  VI.,  and  Ibesb — Tho  Patriarchs  Paul  and  Tarasiiu— Thi 
SeoonH  OoimKil  ofXieasa — Restoration  of  Imngc-worship.  g  8.  OFpin!>'°° 
to  Image-worship  in  the  Frank  Church — Limit  to  the  use  of  ImagM— 
Council  of  Gentillj— Charles  the  Great,  Alcnin,  and  the  Curo/ine  Joob' 
TheCouncil  of  Frankfort.  §9.  The  Emperor  LeoV.  THE  AkmesiAN  rime" 
the  attempt  to  put  down  Image-worihip — The  Patriarch  Njcephotus  w' 
_  Theodore  the  Studite— Iconoclast  Council  of  814 — Opposition  of  Fort 
'  Paschal  I.— Murder  of  Leo  the  ArmenUn.  g  10.  The  Safa" 
Michael  II.  Baluub  disappoints  the  Image- worshippers — Banishmf'' 
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ud  Death  of  Theodore  the  Studite— Letter  of  Michael  to  the  Westerc 
Emperor,  Louis  the  Pious.    §  11.  The  Emperor  Theophilus  and  the 
Pitriaroh  John  the  Grammarian — ^Iconoclast  Synod  of  832 — Persecution 
of  Iin|tge.worBhipper8 — ^The  Empress  Theodoba  and  her  son  Michael 
QL — ^The  Patriarch  Methodius — Restoration  of  Image-worship  by  the 
Goancil  of  842— The  Feast  of  Orthodoxy,    §  12.  Influence  of  Bardas— 
Vioei    of  Michael  III.^Bai]ishment  of  the    Patriarch   Ignatius,  and 
qipoiiitmeiit  of  Photius — ^His  literary  eminence.    §  13.  Part  taken  by 
Pope  Nicolas  I.  in  the  ''  First  and  Second  "  Council  at  Constantinople — 
3^  Pope  oondemns  Photius.     §  14.  Conversion   of  the  Bulgarians ;  a 
Mv  caiue  of  dispute  between  Rome  and  Constantinople — Pope  Nicolas 
.  aniitheinatised   by  a  Byzantine  Synod — Photius  on  the   '*  pernicious 
■orelties''  of  Rome.    §  15.  Basil  I.  the  Macedonian  deposes  Pho- 
tius and  restores  Ignatius — ^The  Eighth  General  Council  (in  the  Roman 
reckoning)  condemns  Photius,   and    confirms  Image-worship.      §   16. 
Death  of  Ignatius,  and  restoration   of  Photius — The   Eighth  General 
Council  (in  the  Greek  reckoning) — Photius  again  condemned  by  Pope 
John  VIII.,  and  deposed  by  the  Emperor  Leo  YI. — His  Death  in  exile. 
§17.  Sequel  of  the  Image-controversy  in  the  Western   Empire — ^The 
Council  of  Paris  condemns  both  the  destruction  of  Images  and  their 
superstitions  use — Embassies  of  Louis  the  Pious  to  Rome  and  Constanti- 
nople to  attempt  an  agreement.    §  18.  Opposition  to  Images  by  Agobard 
of  Lyon,  Claudius  of  Turin,  and  Hincmar  of  Rheims — Gradual  approach 
of  the  Frank  Church  to  the  Roman  view.     §  19.  Dispute  raised  by  the 
fourth  marriage  of  Leo  YI.    §  20.  Spread  of  Christianity  in  the  East 
during  the  Ninth  Century. 

{  1.  Whilb  Western  Christendom  was  extended  and  consolidated, 
whether  for  good  or  evil,  under  one  spiritual  head  and  the  revived 
BmpiTe»  the  ]^tem  Empire  and  Church  were  assailed  by  terrible 
bee  and  torn  by  fresh  disputes,  which  made  the  breach  with  the 
i¥est  irreparable.  The  Empire  had  always  a  rivalry  with  the  kings 
xf  Persia,  who,  in  their  alternations  of  strength  or  weakness, 
diiefiy  from  intestine  factions,  were  formidable  foes  or  friends  and 
jyen  suppliants  to  the  Byzantine  monarch.  Thus  Chosroes  11. 
690-628),  driven  out  by  a  usurper  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
ook  refuge  with  the  Emperor  Maurice,  who  restored  him  to  his 
hione.  Cn  the  murder  of  Maurice  by  Phocas  (602),^  Chosroes 
mdertook  a  war  of  vengeance,  and  was  still  overrunning  province 
.fter  province,  when  Hebaclius  I.,  son  of  the  Exarch  of  Africa, 
lethroned  and  slew  Phocas,  and  obtained  the  purple  (610-641). 
Phe  new  Emperor  sued  in  vain  for  a  humiliating  peace,  and 
JhosToes  advanced  to  Chalcedon,  where  the  Persian  camp  stood  for 
en  years  in  sight  of  Constantinople.    At  length  Heraclius  took 

1  See  Chap.  XIX.,  §  5. 
C.  CH.  2  M 
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the  bold  resolution  of  invading  Persia  (621) ;  and  in  six  brilliant 
campaigns  he  utterly  overpowered  Chosrofe's,  whose  deposition  and 
death  at  the  hands  of  his  son  was  followed  by  a  peace  (628). 

This  war  demands  our  notice  for  the  religious  character  which  it 
assumed.  When  the  Persian  king  took  Jerusalem,  aided  by  a  force 
of  26,000  Jews,  the  holy  places  were  defiled  and  plundered  of  the 
treasures  offered  by  pilgrims  during  three  centuries,  and  the  "Trae 
Cross,"  discovered  by  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  was  carried 
off  to  Persia.  When  Heraclius  became  the  invader  in  his  turn,  he 
destroyed  the  Persian  temples,  quenched  the  sacred  fire,  and  brought 
back  the  Cross.*  The  Jews  were  punished  by  the  renewal  of 
Hadrian's  edict,  forbidding  them  to  approach  the  Holy  City. 

§  2.  The  year  in  which  Heraclius  made  his  first  campaign  in 
Persia  is  memorable  in  civil  and  religious  history  as  the  Epoch  of 
the  Eegira  or  Flight  of  Mohammed  from  Mecca  to  Medina  (622). 
This  is  not  the  place  to  tell  the  story  of  the  new  Prophet,  or  to 
describe  the  character  of  his  religion.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the 
revelations  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  furnished  many  of  its 
elements;*  that  much  of  their  religious  and  moral  teaching  was 
adopted ;  the  prophets  were  honoured  as  sent  by  GK)d,  and  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  greatest  of  them  all,  till  he  was  eclipsed  by  Mohammed 
himself.  Thus  to  speculative  minds,  and  to  those  dissatisfied  with 
the  discords  and  corruptions  of  the  existing  Christianity,  the  new 
religion  offered  the  tempting  bait  of  progress.  It  appealed,  like  the 
Christian  faith,  to  the  deep  sense  of  entire  dependence  upon  God, 
in  the  principle  which  gave  it  its  very  name,  Islam,  that  is,  ««&• 
mission  or  resignation,^  Above  all,  it  recalled  to  the  idolatrons 
Arabians,  and  to  the  Christians  who  were  becoming  scarcely  less 
idolaters  in  their  reverence  for  forms  and  rites,  saints  and  relicsj 

»  The  festival  of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Cross  (Sept.  14)  was  observed 
especially  in  memory  of  its  restoration  by  Heraclius ;  but  it  appears  to 
have  been  instituted  much  earlier.  (See  Diet,  of  Christ,  iin<^.|Art. 
Cross,  Exaltation  op.) 

'  The  statement  that  Mohammed  learned  something  of  Christianitf 
from  Nestorian  missionaries  has  already  been  noticed ;  and,  at  all  eyents, 
it  is  certain  that  some  of  the  Arab  i^ribes  had  embraced  Judaism,  and  tiist 
Christianity  had  been  spread  among  them,  both  by  orthodox  missionaries 
and  by  heretical  refugees  from  persecution  in  the  Empire,  such  as  Gnostics 
in  the  earlier  times,  and  Kestorians  and  Monophysites  more  recently. 

*  This  name  expressed  also  the  subjection  which  Mohammed  required  to 
his  mission  as  the  sole  condition  of  peace.  It  is  derived  from  scUm,  ^'  peace 
(the  same  word  as  the  Hebrew  sakm),  of  which  Isldm  is  the  verbal  noun 
or  infinitive,  and  MosUm  (the  appellation  of  believers)  the  participle  of 
the  causative  form,  which  has  been  corrupted  into  Mussulman,  The  exact 
significance  of  Islam  is  to  make  peace,  or  to  obtain  immunity,  by  subnussion 
to  a  superior. 
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• 

ftctmed  And  images,  the  fii-st  great  truth,  common  to  the  religion  of 
Arabs,  Hebre^TS,  and  Christians,  There  is  one  Ood ;  and  there  was 
enough  discontent  with  existing  teaching  to  promise  a  wide  response 
to  the  addition,  Mohammed  is  Bis  Prophet.  It  was  not,  however, 
as  in  the  case  of  Christianity,  by  the  response  of  the  mind  and 
heart,  that  the  new  religion  was  spread,  but  by  the  martial 
fimaticism  of  the  wild  Arab  tribes.  When  Mohammed  was  rejected 
and  sentenced  to  death  by  the  KoreiBhites  of  Mecca,  there  was  a 
bond  of  disciples  at  Medina* who  welcomed  the  fugitive  as  their 
pdnoe  and  prophet;  and  he  now  proclaimed  that  the  season  of 
forbearance  and  persuasion  was  past,  that  he  had  received  the  com- 
mand to  spread  his  religion  by  the  sword,  to  destroy  all  monu- 
ments of  idolatry,  and  to  wage  a  holy  war  Avith  unbelievers  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  The  simple  choice  between  the  Koran  or  death 
was  offered  to  all  idolaters ;  but  an  unresisting  submission  to  tribute 
might  purchase  for  Jews  and  Christians  a  limited  toleration. 

§  3.  Having  subdued  his  enemies  the  Koreish,  and  taken  the 
Baored  dty  of  Mecca,  a  conquest  which  secured  the  devotion  of  all 
the  Arab  tribes,  Mohammed  sent  envoys  to  the  Emperor,  the  King 
of  Persia,  and  other  princes  of  the  East,  announcing  his  mission  as 
the  Apostle  of  God,  and  demanding  their  obedience  to  the  faith 
of  Islam.  The  attack  on  the  Roman  Empire  was  begun  by  the 
inrasion  of  Palestine ;  and  Syria  was  overrun  by  Kaled, "  the  sword 
of  Gk)d,''  before  the  prophet's  death  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  in  632. 
Jerusalem,  esteemed  by  Mohammed  as  a  sacred  city,  next  after 
Mecca  and  Medina,  was  taken  in  637  by  the  Caliph^  Omar,  who 
built  on  the  site  of  the  Temple  the  mosque  which  bears  his  name. 
The  conquest  of  Syria  was  completed  in  639 ;  two  years  more 
effected  that  of  Egypt  (641).2 

In  the  same  year  died  the  Emperor  Heraclius,  reduced  by  pro- 
Longed  illness  to  be  the  inactive  spectator  of  the  loss  of  the  pro- 
vinoes  which  he  had  recovered  from  Persia,  and  of  the  fall  of  that 
rival  Empire  (636-651).  The  conquest  of  North  Africa,  delayed 
by  the  resistance  of  the  barbarian  tribes,  as  well  as  by  dissensions 
among  the  successors  of  the  Prophet,  occupied  more  than  half  a 
century.  Carthage  was  taken  and  destroyed  and  the  last  traces  of 
the  imperial  rule  driven  out,  in  698,  and  the  Mauretania  was  finally 
subdu^  by  Musa  in  709. 

Two  years  later  the  Arab  conquerors,  now  known  to  Christendom 
by  the  name  of  the  conquered  Moors,  invited  into  Spain  by  the 

*  Kalifehf  i.e.  successor  to  the  Prophet. 

•  The  story  of  the  burning  of  the  Alexandrian  libraiy  by  the  order  of 
Omar  to  Amrou,  who  wished  to  preserve  it,  is  far  too  doubtful  to  be 
recorded  as  a  fact» 

Z  W  Z 
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treachery  of  Julian,  the  governor  of  Ceuta,  crossed  the  straits  which 
still  bear  the  name  of  their  victorious  general.^    King  Roderick, 
**  the  last  of  the  Goths,"  was  defeated  in  a  battle  near  Xeres,  and 
perished  in  the   Guadalquivir;  and  the  conquest  of  Spain  was 
effected  in  two  years  (711-713).     Crossing  the  Pyrenees,  they 
established  themselves  in  the  soutii  of  Gaul ;  and  they  had  overrun 
Aquitaine  to  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  when  the  great  victory  won 
by  Charles  Martel  put  an  end  to  their  conquering  career  in  Europe 
(732),  and  they  were  driven  back  beyond  the  Pyrenees.    From 
that  chain  round  to  "the  bordering  flood  of  old  Euphrates"  all 
the  provinces  of  the  old  Roman  Empire  were  now  subject  to  the 
Moslem  rule,  which  extended  also  over  the  old  Persian  Empire  to 
the  banks  of  the  Oxus  and  the  Indus.    Meanwhile  Asia  Minor 
had  been  overrun,  and  Constantinople  twice  besieged,  first  during 
seven  years,  in  the  reign  of  Constantino  IV.   Pogonatus*  (668- 
676) ;  and  again  for  thirteen  months  (717-718)  by  a  vast  fleet  and 
army,  in  the  reign  of  Leo  the  Isaurian.    But  the  strength  of  the 
walls,  the  •power  of  the  famous  Qreeh  fire,  and  the  ravages  of 
disease  among  the  besiegers,  defeated  both  attempts ;  and,  in  the 
second  siege,  a  hired  force  of  Bulgarians  inflicted  an  immense 
slaughter  on  the  Moslems. 

§  4.  These  conquests  reduced  the  Eastern  Church  to  the  narrowed 
limits  left  to  the  Empire,  besides  the  remnant  of  Christians  who  were 
tolerated  in  the  conquered  provinces.  In  Syria  and  Egypt,  in  par- 
ticular, the  oppressed  Nestorians  and  Monophysites,  who  had  been 
disposed  to  welcome  the  invaders,  enjoyed  their  protection  for  a  time, 
while  the  orthodox  Greeks  were  driven  out  of  Egypt.  The  patri- 
archates of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem,  with  a  great  number 
of  bishoprics,  now  became  little  more  than  titular ;  but  their  bearers 
still  held  the  authority  due  to  them  in  the  Councils  of  the  Church, 
at  which  however  their  attendance  was  seldom  practicable.' 

We  have  already  noticed,  as  a  stage  in  the  long  series  of  "Chris- 
tological "  disputes,  the  Monothelite  controversy,  which  sprang  up 
in  the  reign  of  Heraclius,  exactly  at  the  epoch  of  Mohammed's  rise, 
and  was  decided  by  the  Sixth  General  Council  of  Constantinople 
(681).*  The  smouldering  embers  of  that  dispute  were  soon  over- 
powered in  the  new  conflagration  raised  by  the  impolitic  zeal  of 
Leo  III.  THE  Isaurian,*  a  soldier  of  barbarian  race,  whose  ability 

*  Gibraltar  is  a  contraction  oi  JebeUeUTarik,  the  "Mount  of  Tarik," 
who  led  the  Arabs  into  Spain.  *  Emperor  from  668  to  685. 

*  For  the  strange  fiction  by  which  they  were  represented  at  the  Second 
Council  of  Nicfiea,  see  below,  §  7.  *  Chap.  XVI.  §§  13-15. 

*  Supported  by  the  army,  Leo  founded  a  new  dynasty  by  overthrowing 
iiiQ  usurper,  Theodosiua  111.,  and  ifti^ned  twenty,  four  years  (717-741). 
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and  energy  won  the  Empire  of  the  East,  which  he  was  immediately 
called  to  defend  (as  we  have  seen)  against  the  Arabs.  "Whether 
moYed  by  his  own  zeal,  or  by  his  ecclesiastical  counsellors,  Leo  put 
into  practice  the  religious  authority  which  had  long  been  claimed 
by  the  Emperors.  An  edict  for  the  forcible  baptism  of  Jews  and 
Montanists  (723)  was  followed  by  another  forbidding  the  worship  of 
images  or  pictures  *  (724).*  The  only  change  made  at  first  seems  to 
have  been  to  move  the  pictures  from  low  positions  on  the  walls,  where 
they  wOTe  touched  and  kissed ;  a  change  which  (as  Leo  explained 
when  he  found  the  oflfence  he  had  given)  preserved  them  from  pro- 
fanation. The  immediate  motive  of  this  reform  may  be  traced,  in 
part  at  least,  to  the  rapid  and  easy  progress  of  the  Mohammedan 
oonqaest.  The  reverence  for  images  and  pictures,  which  had  now 
grown  to  a  great  height,  especially  in  the  Eastern  Church,  provoked 
the  charge  of  idolatry  from  the  Mohammedans ;'  and  the  miraculous 
virtues  for  which  they  were  reverenced,  rather  than  for  the  suggestive 
and  elevating  influences  of  "  religious  art,"  had  proved  as  helpless 
against  the  conquerors  as  the  idols  of  the  heathen  Saxons  which  a 
missionary  or  a  converted  priest  had  dared  to  insult  and  break  in 
pieces.'  But  Leo  soon  learned  the  mistake  of  attempting  to  uproot 
by  force  of  law  a  superstition,  the  long  use  of  which  had  over- 
powered its  only  true  antidote,  the  feeling  of  spiritual  worship. 
To  the  remonstrance,  "What  aileth  thee?" — the  old  answer 
was  ready, "**  Ye  have  taken  away  my  gods" *  In  the  Greek  archi- 
pelago, where  numbers  of  the  fanatical  monks  *  had  found  a  refuge 
from  the  Arabs,  the  excitement  broke  out  into  rebellion ;  and  a 
pretender  to  the  Empire  appeared  with  a  fleet  before  Constantin- 

*  The  proper  sense  of  the  word  Image  (elK^y,  imago)  is  any  likeness ; 
but  whereas  the  English  word  is  commonly  used  for  a  flgure  modelled, 
carved,  or  cast,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  "  images  "  of  sacred 
objects  in  the  early  Church  were  chiefly  pictures,  mosaics,  or  other  repre- 
sentations on  a  flat  surface ;  and  in  the  Eastern  Church  they  were  solely 
of  this  kind,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  works  of  sculpture,  and  are  so  to  the 
present  day  in  the  Greek  Church.  "  The  appearance  of  relief  is,  however, 
given  to  many  of  them  by  the  covers  of  silver  or  other  metal  in  which 
they  are  enshrined — the  nimbi  (or  glories)  and  the  dresses  being  wrought 
in  the  metal,  which  has  openings  for  displaying  the  faces  and  hands  of  the 
pictares."  (Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  158.)  For  a  full  account  of  the  progress  of 
image-worship,  and  the  Iconoclast  controversy,  see  the  Diet,  of  Christian 
Antiqs.y  Art.  Images.  ^  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  date. 

'  In  the  year  715  the  Mohammedan  prince  Jesid,  son  of  Omar,  had 
ordered  the  images  to  be  removed  from  the  Christian  churches  in  his 
dominions.     (Theophanes,  Chronographia,  6215  a.m.) 

*  See  Bede's  beautiful  story  of  the  priest  Coifi  in  Northumbria,  and 
many  like  cases,  as  well  as  the  older  example  of  the  colossal  image  of 
Serapis  (Chap.  XI.  §  14).  «  Judges  xviii.  23,  24. 

'  Besides  being  the  most  strenuous  advocates  of  image-worship,  the 
monks  were  the  chief  manufacturers  of  the  images  and  pictures. 
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ople.^  The  ill-equipped  force  was  dispersed  by  the  Greek  fire,  and 
the  leaders  were  punished;  but  the  attempt  provoked  a  severer 
edict,  ordering  the  destruction  of  all  images  that  could  be  taken 
down  from  the  churches,  and  that  the  paintings  on  the  walls  should 
be  covered  with  a  coating  of  smooth  plaster.  - 

§  6.  The  venerable  patriarch  Germanus,  who  had  always  hitherto 
shown  a  pliant  temper,  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  Leo  to  make  him 
take  part  in  or  sanction  these  measures,  and  was  deprived  of  his  see 
at  the  age  of  ninety-five  (730).  His  successor  Anastasius  had  a 
narrow  escape  from  the  popular  fury  at  the  taking  down  of  an  image 
of  the  Saviour,  called  the  Surety^  from  over  the  Brazen  Gate  of  the 
imperial  palace ;  and  for  this  riot  many,  especially  of  the  monks, 
were  scourged,  mutilated,  or  banished.  Such  was  the  beginning  of 
the  great  Iconoclast^  agitation,  which  disturbed  the  Church  for 
above  a  century,  in  both  divisions  of  the  Empire,  and  proved  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  the  final  severance  between  the  East  and  West. 

The  ablest  Eastern  defender  of  image-worship  was  John  of 
Damascus,  a  civil  officer  in  the  service  of  the  C^ph.*  He  wrote 
three  Orations,  in  which  all  the  arguments  that  can  be  wged  on 
that  side  may  be  found.  The  prohibition  to  the  Jews  was  a  special 
safeguard  against  their  falling  into  the  idolatry  around  them;  and 
to  them  God  was  revealed  only  as  the  invisible  Spirit.  But  the 
incarnation  had  shown  God  visible  in  the  flesh ;  and  the  images  and 
pictures  were  a  fit  means  of  presenting  the  incarnate  Deity  to  the 
eyes  of  those  of  later  times,  in  the  likeness  which  his  first  disciples 
saw.  Images  are  for  the  unlearned  what  books  are  for  those  who 
can  read ;  they  are  to  the  sight  what  speech  is  to  the  ears.  True, 
images  are  material,  like  other  sacred  objects  ;  but,  says  John,  "I 
do  not  adore  the  matter,  but  the  Author  of  matter,  who  for  my  sake 
became  material,  that  by  matter  he  might  work  out  my  salvation." 
There  is  a  worship  reserved  for  God  alone,  different  from  that  which 

*  Mr.  Finlay  (vol.  ii.  p.  43)  thinks  that  this  insurrection  was  provoked 
by  heavy  taxation,  and  that  the  question  of  images  was  added  to  the 
grievance.     Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  90. 

*  ^Avri<f>a>vr]T'fi5,  "  This  name  was  derived  from  a  tale  of  its  having 
miraculously  become  security  for  a  pious  sailor  who  had  occasion  to 
borrow  money  (Hefele,  vol.  iii.  p.  348)."     Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  90. 

*  The  opponents  of  the  images  were  properly  called  Iconownnach 
{eiKovofAdxoi),  but  they  were  invidiously  styled  Iconoclasts  {fiKovokKiff^'^ 
from  eiK^Vj  image,  and  K\d(a,  break  in  pieces). 

*  John  retired  to  the  monastery  of  St..  Sabbas,  near  Jerusalem,  and  was 
afterwards  ordained  a  presbyter.  He  was  the  most  famous  theologian  of 
his  time ;  and  his  *  Correct  Exposition  of  the  Orthodox  Faith  *  was  long 
the  standard  manual  of  systematic  theology  in  the  Eastern  Church.  Bv 
its  translation  into  Latin  in  the  twelfth  century,  this  work  became  a  chiei 
source  of  the  scholasUc  iheoVogy. 
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I  giveii  for  His  sake  to  His  angels  and  saints,  and  to  consecrated 
Jungs.  He  puts  the  images  of  the  saints  on  the  same  ground  as 
he  festiyals  held  in  their  honour  and  the  dedication  of  churches  to 
hem,  all  being  alike  memorials^  by  which  we  pay  due  honour  to 
heir  memory,  and  recal  their  example  to  ours.  John  quotes  the 
kxriptures  and  the  Fathers  with  the  licence  common  to  controver- 
ialists  in  that  age.  Finally,  he  denies  the  right  of  the  Emperor  to 
egislate  at  all  on  such  a  subject,  broadly  announcing  the  principle 
hat  ''the  well-being  of  the  State  pertains  to  princes,  but  the 
adeiiiig  of  the  Church  to  pastors  and  teachers.''  ^ 

The  like  arguments  were  urged  by  Pope  Gregoby  II.  in  a  letter 
4>  Leo,  full  of  reproach  and  even  defiance.  The  edicts  produced 
nolent  disturbances  in  Italy,  which  cost  the  life  of  an  Exarch, 
inought  the  Lombards  to  the  gates  of  Home,  and  nearly  severed  the 
ttow  feeble  union  with  the  Empire.*  Gregory  III.  (731),  a  Syrian 
by  birth,  took  a  still  more  decided  course,  and  held  a  council  which 
inathematized  the  iconoclasts,  though  without  naming  the  Emperor. 
Leo  confiscated  the  papal  revenues  in  the  parts  within  his  power, 
eflpecially  Cslabria  and  Sicily,  and  transferred  Greece  and  Illyricum 
to  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople  (733).  Thus  the  ecclesias- 
tical boundary  between  the  East  and  West  was  again  made  to 
ooinGide  with  the  old  civil  division  of  the  two  empires,  just  before 
their  final  severance. 

f  6.  We  have  seen  how  that  severance  was  virtually  made  by 
Pope  Zacharias,  who  succeeded  Gregory  III.  in  the  same  year  in 
which  Leo  III.  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Constantine  V.  Copron- 
YKUS  (741-776).  l^e  character  of  this  prince  has  been  blackened 
by  the  animosity  of  ecclesiastical  writers,  and  is  stained  with  cruelty ; 
kit  his  ability  and  energy  are  beyond  dispute.  His  brother-in-law, 
Artavasdus,  in  fear  for  his  own  safety,  claimed  the  purple,  and, 
having  been  crowned  by  the  patriarch  Anastasius,  began  the 
restoration  of  the  images.  The  pretender  was  put  down  after  three 
years,  and  Anastasius  was  blinded  and  exposed  to  public  ignominy ; 
but  he  was  restored  to  the  patriarchate,  in  order,  as  it  seems,  to 
mark  the  Emperor's  contempt  for  the  clergy. 

Throughout  the  controversy,  the  supporters  of  images  had  pro- 
tested against  the  Emperor's  proceeding  without  a  General  Council, 
which  Leo  had  also  declared  his  intention  of  convening.  Constan- 
tine now  summoned  a  council  to  meet  at  Constantinople,  which  was 
attended  by  no  less  than  338  bishops  from  the  Emperor's  dominions, 

^  Robertson,  vol.  i.  pp.  92,  93. 

•  There  is,  however,  no  sufficient  authority  for  the  alleged  excommuni- 
cation o£  the  Emperor  by  Gregory,  which  extreme  Romanists  cit«  as  a 
precedent  for  later  papal  pretensions.    (See  Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  96.) 
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but  all  the  jiatriarchs  were  absent,  and  the  West  was  unrepresented 
(754).*  It  utterly  condemned  all  images  and  pictures,  made  for 
religious  purposes,  as  idolatrous  ;  and  ordered  tbeir  removal,  and  the 
deposition  and  excommunication  of  those  who  should  worship  or 
even  keep  them ;  but  it  declared  the  lawfulness  of  invoking  the 
Virgin  and  the  Saints.  All  supporters  of  image-worship  were 
anathematized,  including,  by  name,  Grermanus,  John  of  Damascus, 
and  other  leaders  in  the  late  disputes.  The  Emperor  required  all 
the  clergy  and  the  best  known  monks  to  subscribe  the  decrees, 
and  all  his  subjects  to  take  an  oath  against  images.  In  re- 
moving the  images  from  the  churches  he  tried  to  gratify  the 
popular  taste  for  decoration  by  substituting  for  the  wall-paintings 
pictures  of  birds  and  fruits,  and  even  scenes  from  the  chase,  the 
circus,  and  the  theatre,  an  expedient  which  was  naturally  resented  as 
a  profanation.  Many  relics  of  saints  also  were  defiled  and  thrown 
away.  The  monks  who  showed  a  resolute  spirit  of  opposition 
were  forced  to  break  their  vows,  and  were  subjected  to  indignities 
and  cruelties  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  relate,  and  even  to  death, 
which  they  often  provoked  by  their  acts  of  defiant  outrage.  The 
new  patriarch,  Constantine,  besides  being  required  publicly  to 
forswear  images,  was  compelled  (if  we  may  believe  the  ecclesiastical 
writers)  to  violate  his  vows  by  taking  part  in  the  intemperate  and 
indecent  banquets  and  music  of  the  palace.  After  all  tiiese  com- 
pliances, he  was  banished  to  an  island  on  a  charge  of  treason ;  and  the 
Emperor,  who  had  contemptuously  restored  the  blind  Anastasios, 
now  ventured  on  the  insult  of  raising  a  Slavonian  eunuch,  Nicetas, 
to  the  patriarchal  throne.  Within  two  years  Constantine  was 
brought  to  the  capital  to  be  publicly  excommunicated,  with  a  succes- 
sion of  insults  and  tortures ;  and  at  last,  when,  hoping  to  appease  his 
persecutor,  he  consented  to  declare  his  approval  of  the  decisions  of 
the  Council  and  the  Emperor's  orthodoxy,  he  was  immediately 
beheaded  in  prison,  and  buried  in  the  place  assigned  to  criminals 
and  excommunicated  persons  (767).  The  iconoclast  persecution 
was  kept  up  till  the  emperor's  death  (776). 

§  7.  Leo  IV.  (775-780),  the  mild  and  feeble  son  of  Constantine, 
was  mated  with  a  wife  who  fills  the  chief  place  in  the  remaining 
history  of  this  age.  Irene,  an  Athenian,  was  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  images,  though  she  was  obliged  to  act  with  caution  during  her 
husband's  reign.  The  banished  monks  were  allowed  to  return,  and 
were  welcomed  by  the  people  as  confessors ;  and  several  supporter* 

*  Anastasius  had  just  died;  and  Pope  Stephen  refused  to  obey  the 
citation.  The  Council  called  itself  the  Seventh  (Ecumenical^  but  this  title 
was  set  aside  in  favour  of  the  Second  Nicene  Council,  which  reversed  it* 
decrees. 
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of  image-worship  were  raised  to  bishoprics,  though  obliged  to 
dissemble  their  opinions.  Within  five  years,  however,  the  death  of 
Leo  left  Irene  sole  guardian  of  their  son,  Constantinb  VI.  (780- 
797),  a  boy  of  ten  years  old.  She  issued  an  edict  for  liberty  of 
Ofmscienoe,  and  numbers  more  of  the  monks  returned  to  inflame  the 
p(^alar  zeal.  But  a  large  party  of  the  laity  were  iconoclasts,  and 
tibe  decisions  of  a  general  council  and  the  imperial  edicts  could 
not  be  at  once  reversed,  especially  as  the  army  was  faithful  to  the 
memory  of  Ck>nstantine  Y. 

In  784,  the  patriarch  Paul  retired  to  a  monastery,  declaring  to  the 
Emi^eBB  that  he  was  moved  by  repentance  for  having  accepted  the 
Me  GEL  condition  of  supporting  the  iconoclast  decrees,  and  that  the 
only  way  to  restore  the  Church  to  the  unity  of  Christendom  was 
their  reversal  by  a  General  Council.  He  died  soon  after  ;  and  the 
aoolamations  of  the  people,  perhaps  prompted  by  the  court,  called 
for  the  election  of  Tarasius,  the  imperial  secretary,  a  consular  of 
noble  birth  and  high  character,  who,  with  seeming  reluctance, 
accepted  the  office  on  the  condition  that  a  general  council  should  be 
smnmoned.  Pope  Adrian  I.  recognized  the  election  of  Tarasius,  and 
oonsented  to  send  legates  to  the  Council,  which  was  convened  at 
Gonstantinople  in  August  786.  But  its  opening  was  interrupted 
by  a  mutiny  of  the  iconoclast  soldiery,  and  the  Empress  prudently 
adjoamed  the  meeting,  only  to  invest  it  with  greater  dignity,  as  well 
as  safety,  by  re-assembling  it  at  the  city  where  Constantino  had  held 
the  First  Council. 

The  Seventh  (Ecumenical  Council^  the  Second  of  Nicoea,  met  on 
September  24th,  787,  and  held  its  eighth  and  last  session  at 
Constantinople  on  October  23rd.  It  was  attended  by  about  350 
bishops  and  some  civil  dignitaries,  under  the  presidency  of  Tarasius, 
who,  however,  gave  the  first  seats  of  dignity  to  the  Roman 
envoys.  The  three  Eastern  patriarchs  had  a  fictitious  representa- 
tion by  two  monks.'*  The  purpose  of  the  Council  was  a  fore- 
gone conclusion,  and  it  proceeded  at  once  to  receive  the  penitent 
icbnoclast  bishops  to  communion,  not  without  protests  from  the 
monks,  who  declared  that  opposition  to  image-worship  was  worse 
than  the  worst  heresies,  because  it  denied  the  incarnation  of  the 
Lord.    The  Council  proceeded,  according  to  precedent,  to  the  reading 

^  According  to  the  reckoning  accepted  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Churches,  though  not  without  dispute. 

*  The  Empire  being  at  peace  with  the  Saracens,  invitations  had  been 
sent  to  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem ;  but  the 
envoys  were  intercepted  by  some  monks,  who  pleaded  so  urgently  the 
danger  of  giving  offence  to  the  Mohammedan  rulers,  that  they  prevailed 
on  the  imperial  officers  to  accept  two  of  their  own  number  as  representa- 
tives, in  the  assumed  character  of  secretaries  to  the  patriarchs. 
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of  authorities  from  the  Fathers  for  the  worship  of  images,  which  at 
most  testified  only  to  the  impression  made  upon  the  writers  by 
portraits  of  saints  or  scenes  from  sacred  history ;  but  the  want  of 
argument  was  supplied  by  the  enthusiastic  comments  of  the  hearers.' 
A  famous  story  of  a  venerable  monk  of  Olivet  was  cited,  as  it  had 
been  already  by  John  of  Damascus,  to  prove  how  far  reverence  for 
images  exceeded  the  duties  of  chastity  and  regard  for  oaths,  and 
hence  that  the  oaths  taken  against  image-worship  were  not  binding. 
On  the  proposal  of  the  papal  legates,  an  image  was  brought  in  aod 
received  the  adoration  of  the  Council.    The  decrees  of  the  iconoclast 
synod  of  754  were  read,  with  a  refutation  which  was  declared  to 
hav&  been  dictated  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  final  decree  of  the  Council  was,  that  images  and  pictures 
of  the  Saviour  and  the  "Virgin,  of  angels  and  saints,  were  to  be 
set  up  for  kissing  and  reverence  (irpoa-Kvinja-iv),  but  not  for  that 
real  worship  (Xarpeuzv)  which  belongs  to  God  alone."  They  were 
to  be  honoured,  like  the  cross,  the  Gospels,  and  other  holy  me- 
morials, with  incense  and  lights ;  ^*  forasmuch  as  thej^honour  paid 
to  the  image  passes  on  to  the  original,  and  he  who  adores  an 
image  adores  in  it  the  person  of  him  whom  it  represents."  Ana- 
themas were  pronoimced  against  the  opponents  of  images  and 
all  other  heretics;  and  when  the  young  Emperor  and  the  Em- 
press-mother signed  the  decrees,  they  were  hailed  with  acclama- 
tions as  another  Constantino  and  Helena.  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  the  sanction  of  this  Council  to  images  of  Christ  and  the 
Virgin,  angels  and  saints,  did  not  extend  to  ideal  representations 
of  the  Godhead,  either  as  the  Trinity,  or  in  the  separate  persons  of 
the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  whole  defence  of  images 
of  Christ  was  rested  on  His  incarnation. 

Solemnly  as  the  question  seemed  to  be  now  settled,  there  was  a 
large  party  of  the  clergy,  and  a  larger  among  the  laity,  opposed  to 
the  worship  of  images;  and  the  strongest  element  of  the  opposition 
lay  in  the  army,  which  cherished  the  memory  of  the  warlike  icono- 
clast emperors,  Leo  the  Isaurian  and  Constantino  V.  We  shall 
soon  see  how  by  the  rise  of  another  such  emperor,  who  renewed 

*  See,  for  example,  the  use  made  of  the  weeping  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa  at 
the  sight  of  a  picture  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac.     (Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  156') 

'  The  mere  verbal  pretence  of  this  distinction,  so  often  repeated  as  if  it 
had  a  meaning,  is  betrayed  by  the  CounciFs  own  perversion  of  the  passage 
from  which  it  is  taken,  -vrhere  the  devil  asks  Christ  to  fall  dom  flw 
worship  him  {iTpo<TKvtrl\(rris\  and  our  Lord  replies,  "  It  is  written,  Thon 
shalt  worship  (irpoena/K^erets)  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  Him  only  shalt  thon 
serve  (XarpiiKrus) " — converting  a  Hebrew  parallelism  of  emphatic  r^ 
duplication  into  a  distinction.  (Matt.  iv.  10  ;  Luke  iv.  8 ;  comp.  Deui  vi. 
13,  X.  20.) 
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• 

hear  attempt  at  reform,  the  controversy  on  images  was  prolonged 
iaon^  the  ninth  century.^ 

f  8.  The  decision  of  the  Council  effected  for  the  time  a  rcconci- 
iation  between  the  Churches  of  Rome  and  Constantinople,  though 
rther  points  of  difference  remained  open.'  But  the  churches  beyond 
he  Alps,  which  were  labouring  to  uproot  the  idols  of  their 
German  neighbonis,  were  &r  less  favourable  to  image-worship. 
kcrod  pictures  had  long  been  allowed  in  their  churches,^  but  under 
he  xestrictions  which  were  defined  by  a  Council  of  the  Fmnks,  held 
9y  Pepin  at  Gentilly,  at  which  legates  were  present  both  from 
Some  and  Constantinople,  that  ''images  of  saints  wrought^  or 
painted  for  the  ornament  and  beauty  of  churches  might  be  endured, 
10  that  they  were  not  had  for  worship,  veneration,  and  adoration, 
which  idolaters  practise  "  (767). 

When  Pope  Adrian  sent  the  decrees  of  the  Nicenc  Council  to 
CSiarleB  the  Great,  a  protest  was  issued  in  the  king  s  name,  in  the 
fuuoos  'Caroline  Books,"^  the  authorship  of  which,  or  at  least  of 
the  treatijBe  which  formed  their  basis,  has  been  ascribed  to  Alcuin, 
•sthe  voice  of  the  English  as  well  as  of  the  Frank  Church  (790).^ 
This  masterly  treatise  refutes  the  arguments  urged  at  the  Council, 
exposes  the  perversions  of  Scripture  and  of  the  language  of  the 
Bkthera,  and  the  use  of  fabulous,  miraculous,  and  immoral  stories 
(ooodenming  especially  that  of  the  monk  of  Olivet),  and  diiiws  a 
dear  distinction  between  the  use  of  images  for  memorials  and  their 
*buse  for  worship.  Even  that  right  use  is  not  admitted  to  bo 
Jiecessary  in  order  to  remember  God  and  His  saints;  "for  those 
persons  must  have  faulty  memories  who  need  to  be  reminded  by  an 

•  It  belongs  to  civil  history  to  relate  the  dynastic  revolutions,  which 
bad  a  varying  influence  on  the  practice  of  image-worship,  till  the  next 
great  iconoclast  attempt  of  Leo  the  Armenian. 

.  •  Adrian  I.  had  protested  against  the  title  of  "  (Ecumenical  Patriarch," 
Assumed  by  Tarasius,  and  he  had  demanded  the  restoration  of  all  that  the 
iconoclast  emperors  had  taken  from  St.  Peter. 

•  We  have  noticed  their  introduction  into  Britain  by  Benedict  Biscop, 
bat  this  seems  to  have  been  direct  from  Rome. 

•  Fictas,  i.e.  not  modelled,  but  wrought  in  mosaic. 

•  Libri  Carolini,  or  CapittUare  Prolixum,  a  treatise  in  four  books,  against 
bhe  abuses  sanctioned  by  the  Second  Nicene  Council  and  the  Pope. 

•  The  English  chroniclers,  who  place  the  affair  in  792,  relate  that 
Hharles,  king  of  the  Franks,  sent  into  Britain  a  synodal  book,  which  had 
leen  forwarded  to  him  from  Constantinople,  in  which  were  found  many 
things  contrary  to  the  faith,  and  chiefly  "  that  we  ought  to  adore  images, 
^hich  the  Church  of  God  altogether  execrates.  Against  whjch  Albinus 
'Alcuin)  wrote  an  epistle  admirably  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  the 
LMvine  Scriptures,  and  presented  it,  with  the  said  book,  in  the  name  of  our 
bishops  and  princes,  to  the  king  "  (Roger  Hoveden  ;  Simeon  of  Durham ; 
Hatthew  Paris,  Hist,  Maj,),  Alcuin  was  at  this  time  in  England,  and  returned 
:o  Charles's  court  in  793. 
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image — ^who  are  unable  to  raise  their  minds  above  the  material 
creation  except  by  the  help  of  a  material  and  created  object.***    The 
plausible  argument,  that  images  present  to  the  eyes  of  the  unlearned 
the  lessons  which  the  learned  receive  through  letters,  is  clearly 
negatived  and  turned  into  a  decisive  objection:    for,  first,  the 
lessons  are  not  taught  by  the  images  themselves,  which  cannot 
represent  the  merits  of  the  saints,  for  those  merits  are  not  external; 
and,  next,  the  unlearned  are  the  very  class  who,  unskilled  in  subtle 
distinctions,  will  surely  be  drawn  to  pay  divine  worship  to  these 
visible  objects.    The  arrogant  language  of  the  Byzantine  court  is 
condemned ;  and  the  synod  is  reproached  for  being  guided  by  a 
woman  (Irene),  whom  St.  Paul  does  not  suffer  to  speak  in  the 
church.    It  is  pronounced  madness  for  one  part  of  the  Church  to 
anathematize  other  parts  on  a  subject  on  which  no  law  has  been 
laid  down  by  the  Apostles  ;  above  all,  when  the  opinions  condemned 
ace  those  of  the  Fathers  and  esu-lier  Councils.     The  authority  of 
Gregory  the  Great  ^  is  that  on  which  the  king  finally  takes  his  stand, 
as  agreeing  with  the  rule  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  and  his  practical 
conclusion  is  that  "  images  are  to  be  allowed ;  the  worship  of  them 
is  not  to  be  enforced  ;  it  is  forbidden  to  break  or  destroy  them."* 

These  views  were  confirmed  by  the  Council  of  Frankfort,  at 
which,  besides  the  bishops  of  the  Frank  kingdom,  there  were  others 
from  Germany,  from  England,  and  from  Lombardy,  and  two  l^tes 
from  Kome  (794).  Charles  himself  presided,  aided  by  the  learning 
of  Alcuin.  This  great  council  of  the  Teutonic  and  Gallic  Church 
practically  announced,  by  its  decision,  that  it  rejected  any  authority 
of  Rome  to  lay  down  rules  of  faith  and  worship ;  it  contemptuously 
condemned  "  the  late  synod  of  the  Greeks ;"  and,  with  reference  to 
their  refined  distinction,  it  refused  "  both  adoration  and  service  of 
all  kinds"  to  images.  Thus  the  whole  Transalpine  Church  was 
placed  at  open  variance  with  that  of  the  East;  and  the  powerful  king 
of  the  West  was  the  more  prepared  to  assume  the  imperial  crown ; 
while  Rome,  in  spite  of  the  agreement  with  the  East  on  the  inaage 
question,  was  still  more  alienated  by  the  withholding  of  her  rights 
and  revenues  in  Calabria  and  lUyricum,  and  drawn  nearer  to  the 
kings  of  the  Franks  by  the  ties  of  interest  and  at  last  of  necessity. 
The  momentous  result  has  already  been  recorded. 

^  Lib.  Carol.,  vol.  ii.  p.  22 ;  Robertson,  vol.  ii.  pp.  163-4. 

*  We  have  already  noticed  the  two  very  interesting  letters,  in  whicfl 
Gregory  blames  Serenas,  bishop  of  Massilia,  for  going  so  far  as  to  break 
some  images  which  were  objects  of  worship,  while  he  praises  his  zeal 
against  the  appearance  of  idolatry.  He  pronounces  for  the  retention  of 
images  in  churches  as  means  of  instructing  the  unlearned,  but  care  should 
be  taken  to  guard  against  their  adoration  (See  Chap.  XVIII.  pp.  450-1;. 

3  Lib.  Carol,  iv.  fn.  \  Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  164. 
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$  9.  It  remaios  to  relate  the  sequel  of  the  coDtroversy,  and  other 
e?ent8  with  which  it  is  mixed  up  in  the  liistory  of  tlie  Eastern 
Church.  Just  a  century  after  Leo  the  Isaurian,  another  new 
dynasty  was  founded  by  another  able  soldier,  Leo  V .  the  Armenian 
(813-820)^  who  had  be«n  brought  up  in  a  church  that  rejected  the 
worship  of  images.  Thcorthodox  writers  have  branded  his  religious 
fickleness  with  the  nickname  of  Chameleon^  perhaps  for  no  better 
TeuoD.  than  his  refusal  to  subscribe  to  the  confession  of  faith  pro- 
posed to  him  by  the  Patriarch  Nicephorus,  as  was  usual  at  an 
emperor's  coronation.  The  element  of  superstition  in  his  character 
had  been  fostered  by  a  prophecy  of  his  accession  to  the  purple :  from 
the  disasters  of  the  Empire,  and  the  fate  of  all  the  princes  who  had 
supported  image  worship^  he  inferred  a  manifest  divine  judgment ; 
and  one  of  the  few  iconoclast  monks  promised  him  the  like  fate, 
or  a  bng  and  glorious  reign,  according  as  he  should  allow  or  destroy 
the  images. 

But  it  was  in  no  fanatic  spirit  that  Leo  prepared  to  take  his 
coarse.  He  asked  some  of  the  most  learned  churclmien  who  were 
opposed  to  image-worship— in  particular,  Anthony,  bishop  of 
Bylaeum,  in  Pamphylia,  and  John  the  Grammarian — to  abridge  the 
acts  of  Constantine  V.'s  iconoclastic  synod  for  his  information, 
•nd  to  collect  authorities  from  the  Fathers  against  the  worship  of 
iooages.  He  then  proposed  to  Nicephorus  the  same  moderate  course 
which  had  been  taken  at  first  by  Leo  the  Isaurian,  namely  to  re- 
DJove  those  pictures  which  were  placed  so  low  as  to  bo  within  the 
feach  of  touching  and  kissing.  When  the  Patriarch  declared 
'igainst  all  interference,  however  moderate,  the  Emperor  asked  him 
to  produce  any  scriptural  authority  for  image-worship.  Nicephorus 
Implied  that  the  practice  rested  on  apostolical  tradition;  and  he 
^fnsed  to  discuss  it  with  Antony  and  John,  because  all  communi- 
cation with  heretics  was  unlawful. 

The  Emperor,  hearing  that  Nicephorus  and  his  supporters  held 
t^ightly  meetings  in  the  cathedral,  where  they  took  oaths  to  per- 
severe in  resistance,  sent  for  the  Patriarch  in  the  dead  of  night,  and, 
ifter  some  discussion,  Nicephorus  obtained  leave  to  introduce  his 
companions.  The  chief  part  in  the  ensuing  conference  was  borne  by 
ihe  Abbot  Theodore,  sumamed  the  Studite,^  who  not  only  argued 
vehemently  for  images,  but  denied  that  the  Emperor  had  any 
mthority  in  matters  of  religion.  The  violence  of  Theodore's  speech 
ind  writings,*  at  and  after  the  conference,  made  the  Emperor's 

^  This  epithet  was  derived  from  his  monastery  at  Constantinople,  which 
was  founded  by  a  noble  Roman  named  Studius,  and  which  Theodore  had 
increased  from  about  12  monks  to  nearly  1000. 

•  These  writings  were  both  in  prose  and  verse.  The  chief  of  them  were 
three  tracts,  entitled  ^  Antirrhetics.' 
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moderate  policy  more  difficult,  and  exasperated  the  soldiers,  who 
made  a  riotous  assault  on  the  "  Surety  "  over  the  brazen  gate.^    Leo 
took  down  the  image  on  the  plea  of  protecting  it  from  profanation, 
and  ordered  a  general  removal  of  all  images  where  it  could  he  safely 
done  (814). 

Nicephorus  was  deposed  from  the  patriarchate ;  and  his  successor, 
Theodotus  Cassiteras,  presided  over  a  council  which  confirmed  the 
acts  of  the  iconoclast  synod  of  754,  and  annulled  those  of  the  Second 
Council  of  Nicasa.  The  summonses  addressed  to  the  other  party 
were  refused  in  a  violent  letter  by  Theodore;  and  his  defiance 
of  an  edict  against  the  public  exhibition  of  images,  on  the  next 
Palm  Sunday,  at  length  brought  on  him  the  persecution  to  which  the 
Emperor  had  declared  that  he  would  net  be  provoked.  Theodore 
was  sent  to  one  place  of  banishment  after  another ;  he  was  often 
scourged  so  severely  as  to  endanger  his  life,  imprisoned  for  three 
years  in  a  subterranean  dungeon,  and  continually  threatened  with 
death.  The  more  he  suffered  the  more  did  he  persevere  in 
writing  renewed  denunciations  of  the  Emperor,  and,  among  the 
rest,  he  sent  letters  to  the  Pope  and  the  three  Eastern  Patriarchs. 
Pope  Paschal  I.  (817-824)  took  part  strongly  with  the  votaries  of 
images  ;  and  the  clergy  of  that  party  went  from  the  East  to  Italy 
for  ordination,  while  the  laity  refused  the  ministrations  of  the  icono- 
clast priests.  This  indomitable  resistance  provoked  Leo  to  an  utter 
extermination  of  the  images  and  a  furious  persecution  of  their 
worshippers,  which  cost  his  own  life  by  the  conspiracy  of  his 
former  comrade,  Michael  II.,  sumamed  Balbus,  ^^c.  the  Stammerer 
(820-829).' 

§  10.  Michael  was  a  rude  Phrygian  soldier,  utterly  ignorant  of 
letters,  and  accused  of  holding  strange  heretical  opinions.  He  at 
once  put  an  end  to  the  persecution,  and  recalled  Theodore  and  the 
other  exiles.  But  they  were  completely  disappointed  of  the  hope  of 
regaining  ascendency,  when  the  appointment  of  Antony  of  Sylaetrai 
to  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople  was  followed  by  an  edict 
forbidding  all  changes  in  religion  and  all  discussion  of  the 
question,  though  both  parties  were  allowed  to  follow  their  own 
practice.  The  obstinacy  of  Theodore  at  length  provoked  the  Em- 
peror to  banish  him  again,  and  he  died  in  exile  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
nine  (826). 

In  824  Michael  Balbus  sent  an  embassy  to  Louis  the  Pions,  the 
son  of  Charles  the  Great,  to  vindicate  his  faith,  and  to  request 
the  Western  Emperor's  aid  in  resisting  the  countenance  which  the 
image-worshippers  i*eceived  at  Kome.    The  letter  to  Louis  contains 

^  See  above,  §  5.    The  image  had  been  restored  by  Irene. 
'  For  the  roiaautiQ  ^e\.«.\\%,  %«« the  Student's  OibUxm^  p.  411. 
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jome  remarkable  details  of  the  extremes  of  superstition  to  which 
nme  of  the  image-worshippers  carried  their  practices.  The  result 
if  this  letter  will  be  described  presently. 

{  11.  The  Emperor  Theophiltjs,  who  succeeded  his  father 
Ifichael  in  829,  had  been  trained  in  literature  and  theology  by  John 
ihe  Grammarian,  who  had  imbued  him  with  an  abhorrence  of 
mages  and  their  worship.  John,  being  appointed  by  the  Emperor 
X)  saoceed  Antony  as  patriarch  (832),  held  a  synod  which  con- 
lemned  the  decrees  of  the  Second  Nicene  Council ;  and  Theophilus 
irdered  all  ims^es  to  be  removed  from  the  churches  and  destroyed, 
md  forbad  the  painting  of  them.  Many  of  their  worshippers  were 
banished  or  imprisoned ;  and  the  more  obstinate  opponents  of  the 
Emperor  were  cruelly  beaten.  But  their  cause  had  a  secret  friend 
in  ihQ  Empress  Theodora,  who,  on  her  husband's  death  (842), 
l^ovemed  in  the  name  of  her  infant  son,  Michael  III.,  who  was 
mly  five  years  old.  Theophilus  is  said  to  have  bound  her  by  an 
3at]i  to  make  no  changes  in  religion  ;  and  she  pleaded  the  engage- 
ment as  a  restraint  from  following  her  own  convictions.  But 
it  did  not  prevent  her  deposing  the  patriarch  John;  and  his 
ioccessor  Methodius  convened  a  synod,  which  pronounced  in 
hvonr  of  images.  In  her  anxiety  for  her  husband's  soul,  Theodora 
iedared  (and  she  is  even  said  to  have  sworn)  that  Theophilus 
bad  repented  on  his  death-bed,  and  had  devoutly  kissed  some 
images.  Being  upon  this  assured  of  his  salvation  by  the  Patriarch, 
she  felt  herself  released  from  her  oath,  and  the  worship  of  images 
teas  solemnly  restored  in  the  capital  on  the  First  Sunday  in  Lent 
[842),  which  is  still  celebrated  in  the  Greek  Church  as  the  Feast  of 
Orthodoxy y  or  the  Sunday  of  Orthodoxy  (ff  KvpiaKrj  rrjs  opBobo^las), 
rhis  was  virtually  the  final  triumph  of  images  in  the  East ;  though 
^e  question  was  raised  again  in  the  course  of  a  conflict,  with 
i?hich,  however,  it  had  but  a  slight  connection.  It  is  convenient 
to  give  a  brief  account  of  these  events,  before  completing  the  history 
rf  tiie  question  in  the  West. 

§  12.  The  influence  of  Theodora  over  her  son  was  gradually  un- 
iermined  by  the  arts  of  her  brother  Bardas,  who  pursued  the  policy, 
ttot  unfrequent  at  the  Byzantine  court,  of  corrupting  his  nephew's 
character  in  order  to  make  him  the  tool  of  his  own  ambition. 
When  Michael  claimed  the  government  on  reaching  the  age  of 
eighteen  (856),  Theodora  quietly  retired ;  and  the  young  Emperor 
surpassed  the  vices  of  a  Nero  or  an  Elagabalus  by  adding  to  them 
the  outrageous  profanation  of  Christianity.  He  appointed  a  mock 
patriarch,  Theophilus,  called  Gryllus  (the  "sucking-pig"),  with 
twelve  metropolitans,  of  whom  the  Emperor  himself  was  one.  They 
profaned  the  mysteries  of  religion,  and  with  ribald  songs  and  music 
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parodied  the  sacred  processions  in  tbe  public  streets ;  and  when  they 
met  the  venerable  patriarch  Ignatius  leading  a  procession,  they 
insulted  him  and  beat  his  clergy.    But  Ignatius  was  the  object  of 
more  serious  enmities.^    He  had  a  dispute  with  Gr^ory,  bishop  o{ 
Syracuse,  a  son  of  Leo  the  Armenian,  which  divided  Constantinople 
into  two  parties ;  and  Ignatius  incurred  the  enmity  of  Bardas  by 
refusing  him  the  Eucharist  because  he  was  living  in  incest  (857). 
To  confirm  his  own  influence  over  the  Emperor,  Bardas  persuaded 
Michael  to  compel  his  mother,  Theodora,  and  her  daughters  to 
become  nuns ;  and,  on  the  refusal  of  Ignatius  to  officiate  at  their 
consecration,  he  was  banished  to  an  island  on  a  charge  of  treason. 
To  appease  the  discontent  of  the  people,  Bardas  chose  a  successor  of 
the  highest  dignity  and  learning,  though  a  layman. 

Photius,  the  grand-nephew  of  the  patriarch  Tarasius,  now  secre- 
tary of  state  and  captain  of  the  imperial  guards,  has  acquired  lasting 
fame  in  literature  by  the  work  which,  by  giving  a  summary  of  280 
books  that  he  had  read,^  preserves  the  condensed  substance  of  many 
a  lost  treasure  of  secular  and  ecclesiastical  learning.  The  character 
of  Photius  has  been  drawn  by  his  adversaries  only,  and  in  the 
blackest  colours.  His  letters  betray  the  violence  of  his  temper,  and 
his  conduct  certainly  displays  no  high  principle.  He  was  probably 
neither  better  nor  worse  tha^  most  of  the  statesmen  and  ecclesiastics 
of  his  age.  Like  his  predecessor,  he  was  a  decided  supporter  of 
image-worship,  in  which  cause  his  parents  had  been  confessors.  He 
was  ordained  by  Gregory  of  Sjn^cuse  through  all  the  degrees  of  the 
ministry  on  six  successive  days,  and  was  enthroned  as  patriarch  on 
Christmas-day,  857.  He  repeatedly  declares  that  the  dignity  was 
thrust  on  him  against  his  will,  and  he  was  certainly  no  party  to  the 
cruel  treatment  inflicted  on  Ignatius,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  extort 
his  resignation.  The  rival  parties  held  synods,  by  which  each 
patriarch  was  excommunicated.^ 

§  13.  Photius  announced  his  consecration  to  the  new  Pope, 
Nicolas  I.  (868-867),  and  requested  him  to  send  legates  to  a  new 
council  for  the  suppression  of  the  iconoclasts ;  and  the  Emperor  sent 
a  letter  to  Nicolas  with  splendid  presents.  The  Pope  seized  the 
opportunity  to  demand  again  the  restoration  of  the  provinces 
severed  from  the  Roman  see,  and  of  its  revenues  in  Calabria  and 

^  This  prelate,  whose  proper  name  was  Nicetas,  was  the  son  of 
Michael  I.  (RhaDgabe),  and  had  been  placed  in  a  cloister  when  his  father 
was  deposed  by  Leo  the  Armenian.  On  the  death  of  Methodius,  be  wis 
appointed  by  Theodora  to  the  patriarchate,  on  the  recommendation  of » 
famous  hermit. 

'  Its  title  is  MyridtnbHon  or  Bibliotheca  (Mvpt6$iP\ov  ^  BtjSXio^xif)' 
There  are  some  other  important  theological  and  grammatical  works  by 
Photius  (see  the  Diet,  o/  Greek  (und  Roman  Biog,  s.  v.  Photidb). 
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ily ;  and,  in  a  tone  of  liigli  authority,  he  protested  against  the 
)odtion  of  Ignatius  without  his  having  a  voice  in  the  decision. 
'wrote  briefly  to  Photius  that  his  acknowledgment  would  depend 
the  report  of  the  papal  legates  (860).  After  being  plied  for  some 
ie  with  threats  and  bribes,  the  legates  attended  a  council  ^  of  318 
hopsy  at  Constantinople,  which  deposed  Ignatius  on  the  pretence 
nncanonical  consecration  (861).  Photius  sent  an  able  letter  to 
sdaSy  in  a  tone  of  deep  deference,  defending  his  own  consecra- 
0,  asking  for  the  Pope's  confirmation  of  the  proceedings  and  the 
piulsioii  of  the  Ignatian  refugees  from  Rome ;  and  the  party  of 
latina  also  made  their  report.  Nicolas,  indignant  at  having  been 
aayed  by  his  legates,'  replied  to  the  Emperor  and  the  Patriarch 
a  lofty  tone,  assuming  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Church  as 
he  head  of  all,  on  which  all  depend."  At  a  synod  held  in  863, 
deprived  Photius  of  all  spiritual  office,  and  annulled  the  proceed- 
ffi  against  Ignatius.  A  violent  correspondence  ensued  between 
)  Emperor  and  the  Pope ;  and,  among  other  high  assertions  of  the 
iireme  dignity  of  his  see,  Nicolas  proposed  that  the  rival  patriarchs 
raid  come  to  Home  for  the  trial  of  their  cause. 
[  14.  In  that  unhappy  age,  even  the  conversion  of  a  barbarian 
don  aggravated  the  quarrel  between  Rome  and  Constantinople, 
e  fierce  Bulgarians,  who  had  long  been  established  between  the 
aube  and  the  Balkan,  had  been  converted  during  the  regency  of 
eodora,  through  the  influence  of  their  king's  sister,  who  had 
braced  Christianity  while  a  captive  at  Constantinople.  The 
riarch  (probably  Photius)^  went  into  Bulgaria  to  baptize  the 
ig  Bogoris,  for  whom  he  wrote  an  elaborate  treatise  on  his  new 
}h  and  his  duties  as  a  king.  Bogoris,  however,  soon  afterwards 
)lied  for  further  advice  to  Pope  Nicolas,  who  sent  two  bishops 
;h  a  long  letter,  in  answer  to  the  king's  questions.  Bogoris  had 
:ed  for  the  appointment  of  a  patriarch  for  Bulgaria ;  and  in  send- 
;  a  bishop,  with  the  promise  of  an  archbishop  when  the  Church 
fold  be  important  enough,  Nicolas  denied  the  proper  patriarchal 

Called  by  the  Greeks  "  The  First  and  Second  Oonncil,"  either  because 
sesrions  were  intermpted  by  an  outbreak  of  the  Iconoclasts  and  again 
Dined,  or  because  its  proceedings  on  the  two  questions — ^the  contest  for 
I  Patriarchate  and  the  Iconoclast  troubles — were  recorded  separately  in 
)  tomes. 

'  It  is  said  that,  both  at  this  Council  and  at  that  which  restored 
Dtius  in  879,  the  Pope's  letters  were  garbled  in  the  public  reading ;  and 
I  poesibility  of  this  strange  artifice,  in  the  presence  of  the  Roman 
ates,  is  eiplained  partly  by  their  corrupt  connivance  and  partly  by  their 
orance  of  Greek. 

^  The  baptism  of  Bogoris  is  variously  placed  between  845  and  864 ;  but 
I  later  dat^  (from  861  to  864)  seem  the  more  probable. 
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dignity  of  Constantinople,  as  its  Church  was  not  founded  hy  an 
Apostle,  and  exhorted  the  Bulgarians  to  cleave  to  the  holy  Roman 
Church. 

Indignant  at  this  intrusion,  Photius  somnaoned  a  council,  which 
pronounced  an  anathema  on  Nicolas  (867).    His  invitation  to  the 
three  Eastern  patriarchs  contains  an  interesting  though  exaggerated 
statement  of  the  differences  between  the  Churches.    "  Within  the 
last  two  years  (he  said)  men  from  the  West,  the  region  of  darkness, 
had  intruded  into  this  portion  of  his  fold,  corrupting  the  Gospel 
with  pernicious  novelties.    They  taught  a  difference  of  usages  as  to 
fasting;  they  forbad  the  clergy  to -marry ;  they  denied  the  right  of 
presbyters  to  confirm.    But,  above  all,  they  adulterated  the  Creed 
with  spurious  additions,  afiirming  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from 
the  Son.'**    The  last  doctrine  he  describes  as  blasphemy  against 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  and,  in  language  more  familiar  to  later  ages,  he 
*  denounces  the  Romans  as  apostate  and  servants  of  Antichrist, 

§  15.  In  the  same  year,  however,  the  influence  of  Photius  was 
overthrown  by  a  new  dynastic  revolution,  in  which  Michael  HL 
was  murdered  by  Basil  I.  the  Macedonian  (867-886).^  Photiusi 
though  formerly  a  friend  of  the  new  Emperor,  was  deposed  two  days 
after  his  accession ;  Ignatius  was  reinstated;  and  Basil  sent  a  letter 
to  the  new  Pope,  Adrian  III.  (867-872),  containing  such  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  authority  as  had  never  yet  proceeded  froni 
Constantinople.  Another  Roman  synod  renewed  the  condemnation 
of  Photius,  and  the  acts  of  the  late  Byzantine  Council  were  ordered 
to  be  burnt  both  at  Rome  and  Constantinople. 

These  proceedings  were  confirmed  by  a  council  at  Constantinople, 
which  is  reckoned  by  the  Roman  Church  as  the  Eighth  General 
Council  (869).  "I'he  Pope  sent  two  bishops  and  a  deacon  as  his 
legates ;  and  there  were  representatives  of  the  patriarchs  of  Antioch, 
Jerusalem,  and  Alexandria.  Photius,  when  summoned  before  the 
council,  firmly  maintained  silence,  saying  only,  "  My  justifications 
are  not  in  this  world."  He  was  treated  with  personal  insult,  and 
was  anathematized,  with  his  adherents,  in  the  most  violent  language. 
Among  other  decisions  of  less  importance,  the  renewed  condemna- 
tion of  the  Iconoclasts  by  this  council  marks  the  final  ratification  of 
image-worship  in  the  East.  The  Council  declared  that  pictures 
were  useful  for  the  instruction  of  the  people,  and  that  "  we  ought  to 
worship  them  with  the  same  honour  as  the  books  of  the  Holy 
(jospels." 

*  Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  368. 

'  Basil,  who  was  a  native  of  Adrianople,  and  probably  of  Slavonic  r»ce» 
derivetl  his  surname  from  the  flattery  which  traced  his  descent  to 
Alexander  the  Great. 
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On  the  qnestion  of  Bulgaria,  however,  the  Emperor  and  the 
Patriarch  were  as  firm  as  Phptius  himself.  The  Bulgarian  king  had 
aransferred  his  spiritual  allegiance  hack  to  Ck)nstantinople ;  Ignatius 
xmsecrated  an  archhishop  for  the  country;  the  Latin  clergy 
irare  soon  expelled;  and,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  Eopb 
ToHH  YIIL  (872-882),  Bulgaria  was  finally  united  to  the  Greek 
LSiiiicb* 

f  16.  Photius,  though  treated  at  first  with  much  severity,  re- 
guned  the  fiEivonr  of  Basil,  who  appointed  him  tutor  to  his  son  Leo ; 
iDd  the  young  prince  so  far  profited  hy  his  teaching  as  to  earn  the 
ninuiine  of  the  Wise.  Photius  was  also  reconciled  to  Ignatius,  on 
irhoae  death  Basil  restored  him  to  the  patriarchate  (878).  As  on 
tiu  first  elevation,  Photius  made  the  announcement  to  the  Pope, 
with  the  request  that  he  would  send  legates  to  a  general  council,  to 
oompose  the  late  schisms.  John  treated  the  application  as  an 
Msknowledgment  that  the  title  of  Photius  depended  on  the  confir- 
mation of  Home,  which  was  ofiered  only  on  the  condition  that 
Photius  should  confess  his  past  errors,  throw  himself  on  the  mercy 
of  the  synod,  and  resign  the  pretensions  of  his  patriarchate  in 
Bulgaria. 

Whatever  acquiescence  to  these  terms  might  seem  to  have  heen 
given  or  implied  hy  Photius,  he  firmly  asserted  his  independence  of 
Bome  at  the  meeting  of  the  synod  at  Constantinople,  which  the  Greeks 
reckon  the  Eighth  General  Council  (879).  It  numhered  no  less  than 
880  bishops  from  the  Eastern  Empire,  with  three  legates  from  Bome, 
and  representatives  of  the  three  Eastern  patriarchs,  who  produced 
letters  disavowing  the  delegates  who  had  taken  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  former  council  against  Photius.  Instead  of  granting  the 
place  of  honour  to  the  Roman  legates,  Photius  at  once  assumed  the 
praddency ;  the  Greek  hishops  supported  him  in  ignoring  the  Pope's 
anthority,  and  even  the  Papal  legates  joined  in  anathematizing  the 
Council  of  869.*  The  Pope  himself,  imperfectly  informed  of  the 
decisions  of  the  Coimcil,  gave  at  first  a  consent  to  the  restoration  of 
Photius,  but  he  afterwards  anathematized  all  who  regarded  him  as 
the  true  patriarch.  The  condemnation  of  Photius  was  renewed  by 
Jdm's  three  successors.  Photius  was  again  deposed  by  his  former 
pupil,  Leo  VI.  the  Wise  (886-911),  on  some  uncertain  cause  of 
suspicion ;  and  though  no  evidence  was  found  against  him,  he  died 
m  exile  five  years  later  (891).     After  a  time,  communion  was 

^  Hence  the  rejection  of  that  assembly  from  the  Greek  list  of  (Ecumeni- 
cal Councils,  while  the  Council  of  879,  though  having  all  the  marks  of  an 
(Ecumenical  character,  is  stigmatized  by  Romanists  as  a  "  Photian  con- 
venticle ; "  and  some  have  even  made  the  absurd  charge  that  its  acts  were 
forged  by  Photius. 
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restored  between  the  two  Chnrcbes,  and  the  patriarcbate  of  Pbotins 
was  recognised  at  Rome  ;  bat  tbe  final  breach  between  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Chnrcbes  was  only  postponed. 

§  17.  It  remains  to  notice  the  sequel  of  the  cantroversy  on 
images  in  the  Western  Empire.  Charles  the  Great  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Louis  the  Pious  (814-840),  a  weak  prince, 
who  endeavonred  to  maintain  the  decision  of  the  Council  of 
Frankfort,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preserve  the  highest 
deference  for  the  Papacy.  On  receiving  the  letter  of  the  Em- 
peror  Michael  Balbus,^  Louis  summoned  a  council  at  Paris,  which 
declared  that  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Pope  had  justly  reproved 
those  who  had  broken  the  images,  so,  on  the  other,  **  he  is  known 
to  have  acted  indiscreetly,  in  that  he  commanded  to  give  them 
superstitious  worship  "  (815).'  The  Emperor  sent  a  letter  to  Pope 
EuGSNius  n.,'  requesting  him  to  mediate  between  the  extreme 
parties  in  the  East,  and  the  bearers  of  the  letter  were  to  accompany 
any  envoys  whom  the  Pope  might  send  to  Constantinople.  M  we 
know  of  the  result  is,  that  the  Frank  envoys  were,  well  leceived  by 
Michael,  who  was  not  a  violent  iconoclast. 

§  18.  The  growing  tendency  to  compromise  was  resisted  by  some 
eminent  theologians  of  the  West,  as  by  Agobabd,  archbishop  of  Lyon, 
in  his  book  'On  Pictures  and  Images.'^  He  maintains  that  the 
ancient  use  of  pictures  and  images  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles  was 
only  for  remembrance,  laments  the  later  practice  as  approaching  very 
near  to  idolatry,  and  approves  the  decision  of  the  Spanish  Council 
of  Eliberis  (Elvira,  about  324),  that  pictures  ought  not  to  be  in 
the  churches.  He  argues  that,  as  an  image  reinresents  the  body 
only,  the  worship,  if  reasonable  at  all,  should  rather  be  paid  to 
saints  while  alive,  in  the  perfect  union  of  body  and  souL 

An  earlier  and  more  active  opponent  was  Claudius,  a  Spaniard,  who, 
being  made  Bishop  of  Turin  by  Louis  in  order  to  reform  the  clergy 
of  that  diocese,  not  only  removed  from  the  churches  all  pictnreSi 
but  even  crosses  and  relics,  and  opposed  the  invocation  of  saints  and 
the  dedication  of  churches  by  their  names,  and  also  pilgrimages. 

These  extreme  views  were  disavowed  by  the  Frank  clergy  in 
general,  were  condemned  by  the  Emperor  and  his  council,  and  gave 
rise  to  a  violent  controversy.  The  Apology  and  other  writings  of 
Claudius  were  answered  by  Dungal,  amonk  of  Scottish  birth  (about 
827),  and  by  Jonas,  bishop  of  Orleans,  one  of  Louis's  envoys  to 
Rome  and  Constantinople.*    The  famous  Hincmar,  archbishop  of 

>  See  §  10. 

*  ConttUut,  Imper.,  torn.  i.  p.  154.  »  Pope  from  824  to  827.  * 

*  De  Picturis  et  Itnaginibus,  written  abont  840. 

«  His  work,  Adoersus  Claudii  ^ouruieiut^  Apologeticwn,  dedicated  t« 
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Bheims  (845),  of  whom  we  have  to  say  more  presently,  wrote  a 
treatiBe  to  explain  *'  in  what  manner  the  images  of  our  Lord  and  his 
saints  are  to  be  reverenced  "  (venerandoe),  llie  work  is  lost ;  but  the 
limits  of  the  **  reverence "  enjoined  by  Hincmar  may  be  inferred 
from  his  stigmatizing  the  Greek  and  Boman  practice  as  *' doll- 
worship.''  ^  These  are  among  the  latest  notes  of  decided  opposition 
in  the  Frank  Church,  which  kept  its  middle  course  till  the  end  of 
the  ninth  century,  and  which,  without  ever  breaking  off  communion 
with  Rome,  derived  from  its  long  opposition  on  this  question  much 
of  its  general  spirit  of  independence. 

{  19.  The  history  of  the  Eastern  Church  for  some  time  after 
Fhotius  is  so  uneventful,  that  it  may  be  disposed  of  here  in  a  few 
lines.  A  new  dispute  arose  from  the  fourth  marriage  of  Leo  the 
Wise  with  his  concubine  Zoe,  the  mother  of  Constantine  YII., 
who  was  sumamed  Pobphtbogenitus,  from  his  being  the  first 
prince  who  was  bom  in  the  chamber  of  the  palace,  lined  with  por- 
phyry, which  was  set  apart  for  imperial  births*  (905).  The  Byzan- 
tine historians  state  that  the  marriage  ceremony  was  performed 
before  the  birth  of  Constantine ;  but  the  patriarch  Nicolas  declares, 
in  a  letter  still  extant,^  that  no  marriage  took  place  before  the  birth, 
and  he  cmly  consented  to  baptize  the  child  on  the  condition,  to 
which  Leo  bound  himself  by  oath,  that  he  would  separate  from  Zeo. 
In  either  case  the  marriage,  and  the  public  recognition  of  Zoe  as 
Empress,  constituted  a  grave  scandal.  The  Greek  Church  tolerated 
a  second  marriage,  and  treated  a  third  as  a  ground  of  censure,  but  a 
fourth  was  hitherto  unknown.  The  Patriarch  refused  the  offices  of 
religion  to  the  imperial  pair ;  but  the  marriage  was  countenanced  by 
papal  legates  who  came  to  Constantinople ;  and  Leo  banished  Nicolas 
to  an  island.^  Nicolas  was  restored  on  the  death  of  Leo  (911) ;  and 
the  disputed  question  was  settled,  in  920,  by  an  edict  allowing 
third  marriages  under  certain  restrictions,  but  prohibiting  fourth 
marriages  on  pain  of  excommunication.  This  was  another  cause 
of  discord  with  the  Church  of  Eome,  which  allowed  fourth  mar- 
riages. 

§  20.  The  further  diffusion  of  Christianity  in  the  Eastern  Empire 

Charles  the  Bald,  son  of  Louis,  is  in  three  books,  in  defence  of  images,  the 
cro88y  and  pilgrimages.  It  contains  all  that  we  know  about  the  writings 
and  opinions  of  Claudius. 

*  Fuparum  Cnltus  (Opusc  Iv.  adv.  Hincmar.    Laud.  c.  zz.). 

*  This  is  the  Latin  form  of  the  title :  the  proper  Greek  is  Forphyrogen- 
netus  (rofHpvpoydvyjiTos).  Porphyry  (vop^itp^os  kiBos)  is  so  called  from  its 
colour  ((pop^ipa,  purple) ;  and  the  epithet  is  commonly  translated  ^'  born 
in  the  purple.  '  EpisU  ad  Anastas.  Roman, 

*  For  the  ensuing  changes  in  the  government,  see  the  Stttdlenfa  Oibbotiy 
pp.  414,  415. 
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daring  the  ainth  century  demandg  only  a  few  word«.  The  conver- 
sion of  the  Bolgaruns  led  to  that  of  the  Slavonic  settlerein  Qreece; 
and  the  victories  of  Basil  in  Beiria  woe  followed  by  the  labonn  of 
Greek  miBsionaries  (abont  870),  while  mievionarieB  from  Bome 
pressed  the  Gospel  among  the  Croats.  The  other  miamont  of  ttiii 
^e  belt»g  to  the  history  of  the  Weston  ChnndL' 

>  See  Chapter  XXIT. 
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CHAPTEB  XXII. 

THE  WESTEBN  CHUBCH  UNDER  TBB  SUCCESSOBS  OF 
CHARLES  THE  GREAT. 

THE  HIITTB  CBHTDBF. 

{  1.  LoDis  TUB  PjODs,  Emperor — Popes  Leo  III.,  Stephen  IV.,  aoi 
PABCHAL  I.— CoDBnUHtion  of  Pspnl  clectiona.  %  3.  Church  Reforms  of 
LoDia — OppoBition  of  Adelhard,  WaU,  and  Bernard — Monasteries  re- 
fannsd  by  Benedict  of  Aniaac.  §  S,  Loteaib  I.  ssanciatcd.  in  the 
Empire — ^Juarreli:  in  the  Imperiai  Famiiy — Peaance  of  Louia  at  Attigay 
— Lothair  and  Pope  EuOEinua  II.  §  t.  Louis  marries  Judith — Hia  aon 
Charles  the  Bald— Civil  War— Pope  GnEaoRY  IV.  in  the  rebel  camp— 
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Deposition,  Restoration,  and  Death  of  Louis  the  Pioas.    §  5.  Disputes  of 
his  Sons — Battle  of  Fontenailles — ^French  and  German  nationalities — 
Partition  of  the  Frank  Monarchy  at  Verdun — ^The  Kingdoms  of  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Lotharingia — Louis  II.,  Emperor — ^Kings  Lothair  II., 
Louis  the  German,  and  Charles  the  Bald — Chablbs  the  Bald,  Emperor 
— Union  of  the  Frank  kingdoms  under  Charles  the  Fat — ^His  Deposi- 
tion,  and  the  final  Division  of  the  kingdoms  of  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy — ^Extinction  of  the  Carolingian  line  in  Germany  and  in  France. 
§  6.  Incursions  of  the  Northmen — ^Their  Settlements  and  Civilization- 
Cession  of  Normandy,  and  Baptism  of  Rolf — ^Incursions  of  the  Saracens 
— Leo  IV.  builds  the  Leonine  City  at  Rome.    §  7.  Increased  power  of 
the  Clergy — ^^nscopal  Jurisdiction — ^Hincmar  of  Rheims.  *  §  8.  Growth 
of  the   Papacy— NioOLAS   L — Adjoas   II. — John   VIIL — Concessions 
made  to  him  by  Charles  the  Bald — Deaths  of  John  and  Hincmar.    §  9. 
The  Pseudo-IsidoHati  DecrelaU — ^Proofs  of  the  Forgery — Sources  of  the 
Compilation — ^Its  Frank  origin  and  its  date.    §  10.  Professed  and  realpnr- 
]K>se  of  the  work — ^Exaltation  of  the  Clergy  and  Bishops  at  the  expense 
of  the  Metropolitans — Power  ascribed  to  the  Pope.  §  11.  General  reception 
of  the  Decretals  as  Ecclesiastical  Law — ^The  1/ecreitan  of  Gratian— Their 
Influence  surviving  the  confession  of  their  Spuriousness.   §  12.  Th^e  ^tic^ 
ri^h  Omtrocersy  in  the  Frank  Church — ^Paschasiub  Radbebt  teaches 
the  Real  Presence  and  Transubstantiation.    §  13.  RatbambIs  doctrine 
of  a  spiritual  and  figurative  Presence — ^Teadiing  of  Johannes  Sootus— 
Final  prevalence  of  the  doctrine  of  Radbert.    §  14.  The  Frede^tnarian 
Controversy  raised  by  Gottschauc — ^His  early  Life  and  Character.    §  15' 
His  Doctrine  of  a    Twofold  Predestination — ^His  two  ''Confessions." 
§  16.  Opposition  of  Raban  Maxjb  and  Hincmab — Council  of  Qniercy— HI- 
treatment  and  Imprisonment  of  Gottschalk — ^His  supporters,  Prudentins, 
Lupus,  and  Ratranm.    §17.  Writings  of  Johannes  Sootub  against  Gott- 
schalk— ^His  doctrine  of  Predestination — ^His  alleged  Heresies.     §  18> 
Second  Council  of  Quiercy — Its  four  Decrees — Counter-articles  of  Pm- 
dentius — Councils  of  Valence,  Savonni^res,  and  Toucy — ^Last  Writings 
of  Hincmar  on  Predestination.      §  19.  Gottschalk's  attack  on  Hincmar 
about  the  Tnna  2>fito9— Death  of  Gottschalk. 

§  1.  Splendid  as  was  the  name  and  idea  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  its  reality  as  a  single  and  strong  government  over  the 
Christian  lands  of  Western  Europe,  ended,  as  it  had  begun,  ^th 
Charles  the  Great  The  weakness  and  quarrels  of  his  successors, 
and  the  consequent  division  of  the  Empire  into  separate  kingdoms, 
tended  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  spiritual  power,  which  had  still 
its  one  head  at  Rome. 

Louis  THB  Pious  (814-840),  the  only  surviving  legitimate  son  of 
Charles  the  Great,  had  many  virtues  and  no  little  ability,  but  all 
marred  by  weakness  and  superstition.  His  efforts  to  reform  abuses 
in  the  Church  made  him  powerful  enemies  among  the  nobility  and 
ecclesiastics ;  his  family  relations  were  a  constant  sonit^e  of  Action 
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and  tnmble;  and  the  Popes  used  every  opportunity  to  enhance  thoir 
power  at  his  expense.  It  was  their  great  object  to  assert  the  right 
of  confenuig  the  imperial  crown,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  Emperor's 
right  to  confirm  their  own  election.  Leo  III.  (795-81G)  showed 
his  resentSDent  at  not  having  been  asked  to  crown  Louis  by  omitting 
to  ooDgratnlate  him  on  his  accession ;  and  his  successor,  Stephen 
IV.  (816-817),  was  hastily  elected  without  any  reference  to  the 
Emperor.  But  Stephen  felt  it  necessary  to  apologize  for  the  omis- 
aon  o&  the  ground  of  the  state  of  Bome,  which  was  then  disturbed 
by  the  most  violent  Actions.  He  carried  his  own  excuses  to  Louis, 
who  came  to  meet  him  outside  Hheims,  cast  liimself  at  the 
Popovs  feet,  and  was  crowned  by  him  anew.  Stephen  published  an 
edict,  that  the  consecration  of  Popes  should  take  place  in  the  pre- 
imce  of  imperial  conmiissioners.  But  the  disorders  of  the  city 
caused  another  hasty  election  of  his  successor,  Paschal  I.  (817- 
824)^  who  sent  legates  to  apologize  for  the  irregularity. 

§  2.  Louis  undertook  a  complete  reformation  both  in  Church  and 
State.  Beginning  with  the  court,  which  was  infected  by  the  licen- 
tiouB  example  of  Charles  the  Great,  Louis  banished  his  own  sisters 
with  their  paramours,  and  some  of  his  father's  chief  statesmen. 
The  three  powerful  brothers — the  Abbot  Adelhard,  Count  Wala,  and 
Bernard — ^were  thus  made  lasting  enemies  to  Louis.  The  reforma- 
tion of  the  Church  was  carried  out  by  councils  held  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  in  816  and  817,  in  which  the  Frank  prelates  and  nobles 
acted  under  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Emperor,  without  re- 
ference to  the  Pope.  In  the  monasteries,  a  complete  visitation 
and  reform,  on  the  basis  of  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  of  Nursia,  was 
carried  out  by  Benedict  of  Aniane,  the  great  ecclesiastical  adviser 
of  Louis.  This  second  founder  of  the  Benedictine  order  was  the  son 
of  a  Visigoth  count ;  and,  under  his  proper  name  of  Witiza,  had 
distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  of  Charles  the  Great.  Adopting 
the  monastic  life,  he  founded  the  cloister  of  Aniane  on  the  river 
Anianus  in  Languedoc;  and  Louis,  in  order  to  have  Benedict 
always  near  him,  founded  for  him  the  monastery  of  Inda  near 
Aix-la-Chapelle.    He  died  in  821.* 

§  3.  At  the  diet  held  at  Aix,  in  817,  Louis  associated  his  eldest 
son,  LoTHAiB  I.,  in  the  empire,  with  the  reversion  of  the  crowns  of 
the  West  Frank  kingdom  and  Italy ;  his  younger  sons,  Pepin  and 
Louis,  being  made  undcr-kings  of  Aquitaine  and  the  East  Frank 
kingdom.  Lothair,  like  Louis  himself,  was  crowned  by  his  father ; 
a  vindication  of  the  principle  tliat  the  imperial  dignity  did  not 

^  Benedict  of  Aniane  composed  two  works,  containing  all  previous 
monastic  rules,  together  with  those  made  by  himself,  a  Codex  Hegitiat^m 
and  a  Concordia  Megularum, 
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depend  on  the  sanction  of  the  Church.    This  attempt  to  secure  an 
orderly  succession  involved  a  long  series  of  feuds,  to  relate  which 
belongs  to  the  civil  history  of  the  age.     The  cruel   fate  of  his 
nephew  Bernard  (the  natural  son  of  his  brother  Pepin),  who  had 
rebelled  in  Italy,  and  the  severities  exercised  on  Bernard's  sup- 
porters, so  affected  Louis,  that  he  performed  a  public  penance  at 
the  diet  of  Attigny  (828).    Lothair,  who  received  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  on  the  death  of  Bernard,  on  visiting  Home  in  823,  accepted 
a  new  coronation  from  Paschal,  who  thereby  took  one  more  step 
towards  establishing  the  Pope's  authority  to  confer  sovereign  power. 
But  on  Paschal's  death  in  the  following  year  a  contest  for  the 
pajmcy  gave  Lothair  the  opportunity  of  asserting  his  prerogative  by 
deciding  in  favour  of  Eugenius  II.  (824-827);^  and,  while  con- 
firming the  right  of  the  Romans  to  the  free  election  of  their 
bishop,  he  bound  them  to  an  engagement  that  no  Pope  should  be 
consecrated  till  he  had  sworn  allegiance  in  presence  of  an  imperial 
commissioner.  Lothair  exacted  from  every  Roman  an  oath  of  fealty 
to  the  empire,  saving  their  faith  to  the  Pope ;  he  restored  to  their 
rightful  owners  lands  which  had  been  seized  by  the  Popes ;  and  he 
arranged,  "  according  to  ancient  custom,"  stated  visitations  of  im- 
perial commissioners  for  the  administration  of  justice  at  Borne.  All 
these  measures  maintained  the  principle  that,  **  while  the  Pope  was 
the  immediate  lord  of  Eome,  his  power  was  held  under  the  Em- 
peror, to  whom  the  supreme  control  of  the  administration  be- 
longed."*   They  also  tended  to  secure  for  Lothair  a  power  in  Italy 
and  over  the  Chivch,  which  he  soon  used  against  his  father. 

§  4.  The  source  of  these  new  discords  was  the  second  marriage  of 
Louis  to  Judith,  daughter  of  Welf,  count  of  Bavaria  (819),  a  lady 
of  great  beauty  and  unusual  learning  and  accomplishments.  The 
birth  of  a  son,  known  in  history  as  Charles  the  Bald  (823),  for 
whom  Louis  showed  great  partiality,  inflamed  anew  the  rebellions 
spirit  of  his  elder  sons,  who,  with  the  nobles  and  ecclesiastics  of 
their  party,  pursued  Judith  with  relentless  animosity.'  The 
authority  of  the  Church,  which  both  parties  used  as  far  as  possible, 
became  most  prominent  when  Pope  Gregory  IV.  (827-844)  crossed 
the  Alps,  and  appeared  in  the  camp  of  the  rebels  who  were  in  arms 
against  Louis  (832).  The  bishops  of  the  Emperor's  party  threatened 
to  depose  and  excommunicate  the  Pope  if  he  excommunicated  them. 
This  remarkable  position  gave  rise  to  an  interesting  controversy  as 
to  the  Pope's  right  to  judge  all  causes  and  to  be  himself  above  all 
human  judgment,  in  which  Agobard,  of  Lyon,*  wrote  on  the  side  of 

*  The  Antipope  was  Zosimus.  '  Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  257. 

*  For  the  details,  see  the  Students  France,  chap.  v. 

*  The  same  who  wrote  against  image-worship.    (See  Chap.  XXI.  §  18.) 
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eoclemastical  supremacy.  Thoagh  really  a  partisan,  Gregory  passed 
from  camp  to  camp  in  the  character  of  supreme  mediator;  till 
bribes,  threats,  and  influence  of  various  kinds  seduced  the  followers 
of  Loais,  and  left  the  deserted  Emperor  to  yield  himself  a  prisoner 
to  bis  sons.  Gregory  is  said  to  have  gone  home  in  deep  shame  for 
bis  part  in  this  transaction,  the  scene  of  which  is  known  in  history 
as  the  JPidd  of  Lies,  The 'rebel  bishops,  assembled  in  a  diet  held 
by  Lotbair  at  Compi^ne,  drew  up  a  number  of  charges  of  mis- 
oondnct  against  Louis,  and  took  upon  themselves  to  pronounce  on 
bim  a  sentence  of  deposition  and  public  penance,  which  was  executed 
in  the  cathedral  of  Soissons  in  presence  of  Lothair,  the  Emperor 
peifbnning  his  part  with  the  deepest  show  of  penitence.  But  this 
exoeas  of  degradation  roused  sympathy  for  Louis,  whose  cause  was 
now  taken  up  by  his  sons  Pepin  and  Louis,  sumamed  in  history 
the  German.  Lothair  fled  before  the  rising  tide  of  indignation; 
Louis  the  Pious  was  solemnly  reinstated  at  the  abbey  church  of 
St.  Denys ;  and  a  coimcil  of  ecclesiastics  at  Thionvillo  condemned 
the  bishops  who  had  taken  part  against  him  (835).  But  his 
troubles  from  his  sons  lasted  till  his  death  in  June  840. 

§  5.  With  him  ended  even  the  nominal  union  of  his  father^s 
empire,  which  he  had  so  feebly  tried  to  hold  together,  while  really 
destroying  it  by  successive  partitions  among  his  sons.  The  last 
of  these  partitions  had  been  made  after  the  death  of  Pepin  in  838, 
when,  Judith  having  been  reconciled  to  Lothair,  the  whole  empire 
(except  Bavaria)  was  divided  between  Lothair  and  Charles,  to  the 
exclusion  of  Louis  the  German,  who  went  to  war  to  maintain  his 
rights  (839).  But  when,  on  their  father's  death,  Lothair  claimed  to 
be  sole  Emperor,  Louis  and  Charles  imited  to  resist  him,  and  they 
were  victorious  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Fontenaillcs  (Fontenay), 
June  25th,  841.  The  loss  of  the  vanquished  is  said  to  have  been 
40,000,  and  that  of  the  victors  not  much  less ;  and,  what  was  of 
vastly  greater  consequence  than  the  numbers,  among  the  latter  were 
the  flower  of  the  Frank  nation,  the  descendants  of  the  warriors  of 
Clevis.  This  event  contributed  to  the  final  prevalence  of  those 
elements  which  formed  the  nationality  of  modem  France. 

But  the  loss  of  the  Franks  at  Fontenailles  was  only  a  makeweight 
in  the  scale.  The  native  populations — Gallic  north  of  the  Loire, 
and  Aquitanian  south  of  that  river — were  far  too  numerous,  and  the 
Boman  civilization  and  language  had  been  much  too  completely 
established  among  them,  to  be  overpowered  by  the  race  and  language 
of  the  German  conquerors;  and  these  also  had  been  imbued  with  the 
Latin  forms  of  Christianity  and  the  ecclesiastical  use  of  Latin.  The 
Bomance  dialect,  which  is  the  basis  of  modem  French,  first  appears 
in  history  on  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  Louis  and  Charles  at 
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Strassburg,  to  ratify  their  league,  in  the  oath  taken  by  Louis  the 
GJerman  in  this  tongue,  in  order  to  be  understood  by  the  Neustrian 
and  Aquitanian  troops  of  Charles  the  Bald.  The  establishment  of 
the  separate  French  and  German  nationalities  may  be  dated  from  the 
settlement  of  the  conflict  between  the  three  brothers  by  the  Treaty 
€f  Verdun  (843). 

Loms  THE  Gebmak  received  (with  an  exception  to  be  stated  pre- 
sently) the  purely  German  part  of  the  Empire,  answering  to  the  old 
use  of  the  name  Oermany,  east  of  the  Ehino,  with  the  districts  on 
the  left  bank  which  were  great  seats  of  the  German  Church ;  namely, 
the  metropolitan  diocese  of  Mainz,  and  those  of  Worms  aud  Spires. 
The  kingdom  of  Chables  the  Bald,  which  may  now  be  properly 
called  France^  contained  the  whole  of  Northern  Gaul  west  of  the 
Mouse,  the  Sa6ne,  and  the  Khone,  with  its  capital  at  I^aon.^  Between 
these  two  kingdoms,  a  long  narrow  strip  of  territory,  fix)m  the 
German  Ocean  to  the  Mediterranean,  was  allotted  to  Lothaib  L, 
from  whom  it  was  called  Lotharingia,  a  name  which  still  survives 
in  Lothringen  or  Lorraine.    This  arrangement  secured  to  Lothair, 
who  was  recognized  as  Emperor,  the  imperial  capital  at  Aix ;  and 
he  retained  that  of  Rome  with  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

On  the  death  of  Lothair  I.  (866)  his  eldest  son  Louis  11.  (855- 
876)  succeeded  him  as  Emperor  and  King  of  Italy ;  while  Lothar- 
ingia  was  divided,  its  northern  part  (Lotharingia  in  the  narrower 
sense)  forming  the  kingdom  of  his  second  son,  Lothair  II. ;  and  its 
southern  part.  Burgundy  and  Provence,  the  kingdom  of  his  youngest 
son,  Charles.  On  the  death  of  the  younger,  Lothair,  in  869,  his 
uncles,  Louis  the  German  and  Charles  the  Bald,  divided  his  domi- 
nions by  the  convention  of  Mersen  (870).  A  new  contest  between 
the  two  brothers  ensued  on  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Louis  n. 
(875) ;  but  the  energy  of  Charles  the  Bald  secured  the  imperial 
crown,  which  was  placed  on  his  head  by  Pope  John  VIII.  at  Rome, 
on  Christmas  Day,  876.  The  resistance  of  Louis  the  German  was 
ended  by  his  death  in  the  next  year;  and  Charles  only  survived  him 

*  The  name  Francta  was,  however,  still  used  in  the  twofold  sense  of 
Francia  OrientaUs  and  Francia  Occidentalism  and  the  different  kingdoms 
were  considered  as  Frank  kingdoms  till  the  end  of  the  Carolingian  dynasty. 
The  use  of  Framx  in  the  modern  sense  was  only  fully  settled  from  the  acces- 
sion of  Hugh  Capet  in  987.  The  kingdom  of  Charles  the  Bald  was  called 
Carolingia,  just  as  that  of  Lothair  was  called  Lotharingia  ;  but  the  fonnef 
name  died  out. 

'  Paris  was  held  by  its  CountSf  who  became  lafterwards  Lukes  of  thf 
French,  and  finally  kings  of  France.  Large  portions  of  Gaul  were  stiU 
really  independent  of  Charles,  who  was  involved  in  frequent  wars  to 
obtain  their  submission,  namely,  Aquitaine,  the  kingdom  of  Pepin  U.; 
Septimania,  or  Languedoc,  under  its  duke^  Bemhard ;  and  Brittany,  under 
its  native  princes. 
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a  year  longer  (877).  It  is  needless  to  follow  the  rapid  changes  by 
which  all  the  Frank  kingdoms  (except  Burgundy)  were  united 
under  Ghables  thb  Fat,  the  younger  son  of  Louis  the  German,  and 
divided  again  on  his  deposition  in  877,  which  was  followed  by  his 
death  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  year.  This  is  the  epoch  of  the 
final  division  of  the  empire  of  Charles  the  Great  into  the  throe 
great  states  of  France,  Gtermahy,  and  Italy .^ 

It  was  also  the  virtual  end  of  the  Carolingian  dynasty,  which  was 
only  perpetnated  in  Germany  by  Abnulf,'  an  illegitimate  son  of 
Garloman  (the  eldest  son  of  Louis  the  German),  and  ended  there  with 
the  death  of  his  son,  Louis  the  Child  (911).^  In  France,  the 
Oarolingian  line  lasted  for  a  century,  in  rivalry  with  or  tutelage  to 
the  more  powerful  fjEimily  of  the  Counts  of  Paris  and  Dukes  of 
France,  till  the  last  Carling,  Louis  Y.  le  Faineant,  died  without 
inae,  and  the  Count  of  Paris,  Hugh  Capet,  was  elected  by  the 
nobles  and  clergy,  and  crowned  at  Bheims  on  the  Ist  of  July,  987. 
The  steps  in  this  century  of  decline  belong  to  the  civil  history  of 
France.^ 

§  6.  Amidst  these  changes  other  powers  were  gaining  ground,  to 
inflnence  the  condition  of  the  Church.  From  the  time  of  Charles 
the  Great,  the  piratical  incursions  of  the  Northmen,  not  only  on  the 
coasts,  but  up  the  great  rivers  into  the  heart  of  the  Continent,  kept 
the  Frank  kingdoms  in  perpetual  alarm.  Their  heathen  zeal  against 
Christianity  was  inflamed  by  the  revengeful  spirit  of  exiles  who 
had  suffered  firom  attempts  at  forcible  conversions.  Their  rapacity 
was  attracted  by  the  wealth  of  the  churches  and  monasteries ;  and 
such  was  the  terror  they  inspired,  that  a  petition  was  added  to  the 
Ghdlican  litanies  for  deliverance  "  from  the  fury  of  the  Northmen." 
The  character  in  which  these  invaders  were  regarded  in  England  is 
attested  by  the  name  of  "  the  heathen,"  by  which  they  are  usually 
described  in  our  native  Chronicles. 

Bnt  even  this  fierce  element  was  gradually  assimilated  by  the 
force  of  Christian  civilization,  and  became  a  source  of  new  life  and 
Vigour.  The  system  of  pacifying  the  great  vikings  with  grants  of 
land  caused  the  new  settlers  to  intermarry  with  the  people  round 
them,  and  to  adopt  their  civilization  and  religion.  Two  great 
examples  of  new  Christian  states  formed  in  this  way  are  presented 

>  For  farther  details  as  to  the  kingdoms,  principalities,  and  duchies, 
included  under  these  three  divisions,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  histories 
of  Europe  and  of  the  respective  countries. 

'  Amalf  was  emperor  as  well  as  king  of  Germany. 

'  Louis  was  only  seven  years  old  at  his  father's  death  in  899 ;  and  the 
government  of  Germany  was  administered  by  Hatto,  bishop  of  Mainz. 

^  See  the  Siudenfs  France,  chap.  vi. 
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by  the  baptism  of  Gnthorm  and  bis  followers,  when  Alfred  the 
Great  made  his  treaty  of  partition  with  them  at  Wedmore  (878), 
and  by  the  baptism  of  Holf  the  Ganger,  when  King  Charles  the 
Simple  and  Robert,  duke  of  France,  ceded  to  him  the  territory  of 
Normandy  (911),  which  became  conspicuous  among  the  provinces 
of  France  for  religious  and  literary  culture. 

On  the  East,  the  Frank  Empire  suffered  from  the  pressure  of  the 
Slavonians ;  and  on  the  south,  the  Saracens  gained  ground,  at  the 
expense  of  both  empires.    In  the  course  of  the  ninth,  c^itury  thi^ 
became  masters  of  Crete,  Cyimis,  Corsica,  and  Sicily,  and  ravaged 
the  coasts  of  Italy  and  Gaul.    Their  incursions  up  the  Tiber  warned 
the  Popes  to  take  new  measures  of  defence.    Grregory  lY.  reboilt 
and  fortified  the  port  of  Ostia.    Leo  IV.  not  only  fortified  Portos 
and  repaired  the  walls  of  Home;  but,  with  the  approval  and  aid  of 
the  Emperor  Lothair,  he  built  a  wall  to  enclose  the  suburb  beyond 
the  Tiber  which  contained  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter,  and  which  was 
henceforth  called  the  Leonine  City  (852).     How  would  he  have 
been  surprised  by  a  prophecy,  that  a  thousand  years  would  see  the 
temporal  power  of  his  successor  confined  within  those  limits,  where 
the  Vicar  of  St.  Peter  calls  himself  the  prisoner  of  a  king  of 
Italy  I    Perhaps  his  surprise  would  have  been  greater  still  to  learn 
that  a  council  of  the  Roman  Church,  calling  itself  GScumenical,  had 
declared  that  the  Popes  are  and  always  have  been  infetllible  on 
matters  of  doctrine. 

§  7.  The  diminution  of  the  royal  power  among  the  Franks,  and 
the  incessant  quarrels  of  the  Carolingian  princes,  added  vastly  to 
the  power  of  the  clergy  and  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Popes. 
At  the  Sixth  Council  of  Paris  (829)  the  bishops  asserted  their  right 
to  judge  kings :  they  exercised  it,  as  we  have  seen,  against  Loois 
the  Pious  at  Compiegne :  he  admitted  the  claim  in  accepting  his 
restoration  by  the  authority  of  a  council ;  and  the  like  admission 
was  made  by  Charles  the  Bald  at  the  council  of  Savonni^res  (859). 
The  bishops  claimed  to  be  the  sole  judges  in  all  matters  afifocting 
the  clergy,  and  to  be  themselves  exempt  from  secular  control.  Bat 
the  Frank  clergy  maintained  these  rights  as  inherent  in  their 
spiritual  office,  not  as  derived  from  the  authority  of  Rome;  and 
their  ablest  leader,  Hincmab,  archbishop  of  Rheims  (845-884), 
while  firmly  upholding  the  cause  of  the  Church  against  the  nobles, 
and  even  against  the  kings  to  whom  he  preserved  a  sted&st  loyalty, 
was  equally  conspicuous  as  the  champion  of  the  national  church 
and  the  royal  authority  against  papal  encroachments. 

§  8.  How  those  encroachments  were  aided  through  the  weak- 
ness and  dissensions  of  the  Carolingians,  we  have  already  seen  by 
some  examples.    T\ie  -^lUtVow.  of  the  Frank  monarchy  left  the  Pope 
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nsponsible  only  to  that  one  of  the  princes  who  held  the  imperial 
aathority  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  but  was  not  always  the  most 
powerful ;  while  he  played  the  part  of  an  arbiter  among  them  all. 
The  most  conspicuous  assertor  of  the  papal  authority  during  the 
four  centuries  and  a  half  between  Gregory  the  Great  and  Gregory 
VIL,  was  Nicolas  L  (858-867),  We  have  his  cliaracter  drawn 
just  after  his  death  by  Begino  of  Priim,  "  as  surjiasHing  all  his  pre- 
deoeaaors  since  the  great  Gregory;  as  giving  commands  to  kuigs 
and  tyrants^  and  ruling  over  them  as  if  lord  of  the  whole  world ;  as 
'foil  of  meekness  and  gentleness  in  his  dealings  with  bishops  and 
dorgy  who  were  worthy  of  their  calliug,  but  terrible  and  austere 
towards  the  careless  and  refractory ;  as  another  Elian  in  spirit  and 
in  power."  ^  He  was  the  first  Pope  who  assumed  the  majesty  of  an 
earthly  sovereign  by  the  ceremony  of  coronation;  and  when  ho 
?isited  the  camp  of  Louis  II.,  to  whose  presence  at  Eome  he  is  said 
to  have  owed  his  election,  the  Emperor  held  the  Pope's  bridle  and 
walked  by  the  side  of  his  horse.  The  conspicuous  assertion  of 
aath(^ty  by  Nicolas  in  the  relations  of  Lothair  II.  to  his  two  wives, 
Theuiberga  and  Waldrada,  is  a  story  too  long  and  complicated  to 
be  told  here."  In  the  course  of  this  dispute  Nicolas  took  "the 
unexampled  steps  of  deposing  foreign  metropolitans  and  of  annulling 
the  decisions  of  a  Frankish  national  council  by  the  vote  of  a  Koman 
synod.  He  neglected  all  the  old  canonical  formalities  which  stood 
in  the  way  of  his  exercising  an  immediate  jurisdiction  throughout 
the  Western  Church."^  His  power  to  do  all  this  with  general  ap- 
probation, because  of  the  badness  of  Lothair's  case  and  the  subser- 
vience of  the  clergy  of  Lorraine,  furnishes  a  striking  example  of  the 
aid  which  the  vices  of  princes  gave  to  the  advance  of  papal  power, 

Adbian  n.  (867-872),  elected  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  to  the 
chair  which  he  had  twice  refused,  carried  on  the  policy  of  his  pre- 
decessor, with  equal  zeal  but  less  skill ;  and  he  was  worsted  by 
Hincmar  and  the  Frank  bishops  in  his  attempt  to  command  them 
.  to  oppose  the  seizure  of  Lotharingia  by  Charles  the  Bald  (869).* 

John  VIII.  (872-882)  appears  to  have  belonged  to  the  Frank 
party  among  the  clergy.  It  was  by  his  invitation  that  Charles  the 
fiald  went  to  Eome  on  the  death  of  Louis  II.,  and  was  crowned 
emperor  by  the  Pope  on  Christmas-day,  875.  In  recompense  for 
this  decision  in  his  favour,  against  the  better  hereditary  claim  of 

'  Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  302. 

'  For  a  full  account  of  the  matter,  as  well  as  of  the  conflicts  of 
Hincmar  with  Nicolas  and  Adrian  II.,  as  to  the  rights  of  Frank  bishops, 
see  Robertson,  Book  iv.  chap.  ii. 

'  Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  328. 

*  For  the  details  of  this  affair,  and  that  of  Hincmar  of  Laon,  see  Robertson, 
voL  iL  pp.  340-347. 
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his  brother  Louis,  Charles  is  said  to  have  given  tip  the  imperial 
control  of  papal  elections,  to  have  released  the  Pope  from  homage, 
and  to  have  withdrawn  the  resident  commissioners,  leaving  tiie 
government  of  Rome  in  the  Pope's  hands.    The  mode  of  con* 
ferring  the  crown  was  held  to  be  a  divine  election  to  the  empire 
through  the  Vicar  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  and  it  was  made  a 
precedent  for  the  election  of  Charles  as  king  of  Italy  by  the  estates 
of  Lombardy  at  Pavia  (876),  and  for  the  like  election  by  the  clei^ 
and  nobles  of  Neustria  at  the  Council  of  Pontyon  a  few  months, 
later.    This  change  from  an  hereditary  to  an  elective  succession 
favoured  the  pretensions  of  the  Pope  to  dispose  of  the  imperial  and 
royal  crowns ;  but  the  attempt  of  John,  through  his  l^ate  at  the 
same  council,  to  impose  the  supremacy  of  Eome  on  the  national 
Church,  though  supported  by  Charles,  was  foiled  by  the  firm  oppo- 
sition of  Hincmar  and  the  Frank  bishops.    It  was  John's  constant 
policy,  which  Hincmar  as  firmly  opposed,  to  depress  the  power  of 
the  metropolitans  over  their  suffragans,  and  to  cause  appeals  to  be 
carried  to  Rome.    John  was  murdered  by  some  of  his  relations  in 
December  882,  and  the  great  champion  of  the  Frank  Church,  Hinc- 
mar, died  in  the  same  month.^    We  have  already  had  to  relate  how 
John,  while  occupied  with  these  attempts  to  bring  the  Frank  Chnnoh 
imder  subjection,  and  hardly  able  to  maintain  himself  against  the 
Saracens  in  Italy,  was  engaged  in  a  conflict  with  the  Eastern  Empire 
about  the  affair  of  Photius. 

§  9.  In  the  controversies  concerning  episcopal  and  papal  an- 
thority,  in  the  ninth  and  following  centuries,  constant  appeals  were 
made  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable  forgeries  in  the  whole  compass 
of  ecclesiastical  literature,  the  falsely  called  Istdorian  Decretals. 
They  present  the  strange  phenomenon  of  &bricated  dicta  of  Roman 
bishops  being  adopted  as  the  law  of  the  Western  Church,  and  cited 
as  such  by  all  parties  for  centuries  ;  nay,  appealed  to  indirectly,  by 
the  assertion  of  principles  for  which  they  form  the  sole  authorityt 
long  after  their  spuriousness  has  been  on  all  hands  confessed ;  and 
that  even  to  our  own  day. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  authority  which  was  gndu* 
ally  ascribed  to  the  Decretal  Epistles  of  Popes,  as  co-ordinate  with  the 
decisions  of  Councils,  till  the  collection  of  those  Decretals  by  Dionysini 
Exiguus  *  prepared  the  way  for  their  reception  as  part  of  the  law 
of  the  Church.  The  earliest  document  in  that  collection  was  t^6 
letter  of  Pope  Siricius  to  Himerius,  written  in  885.    In  the  seventii 

^  To  Hincmar  are  ascribed  the  Annals  of  Bertin,  extending  from  861  to 
within  a  month  of  his  death,  and  forming  the  most  valuable  record  of  that 
period. 

'  See  Chap.  XVU.  §  \5. 
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ooatnry  another  collection  of  Decretals,  bearing  a  general  rcsemblance 
to  that  of  Dionysius,  bnt  containing  some  additional  documents, 
wu  current  in  Spain  under  the  famous  name  of  Isidore,  bishop  of 
Seville,^  and  was  introduced  into  the  Frank  Church. 

The  venerable  name  of  Isidore  was  assumed,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  ninth  century,  by  the  fabricator  of  a  third  collection,  which 
profesaed  to  give  nearly  a  hundred  decretal  letters  written  by  the 
earlier  bishops  of  Borne  from  the  very  time  of  the  Apostles,  as  well 
as  letters  written  to  them  and  acts  of  councils  hitherto  unknown.' 
**  The  apuriousness  of  these  pieces  is  established  by  gross  ana* 
ohzoniBms,  and  by  other  instances  of  ignorance  and  clumsiness  ;— 
9M,  that  persons  who  lived  centuries  apart  are  represented  as  corre- 
gpoiding  with  each  other  ;^  that  the  early  bishops  of  Eome  quote 
the  Soriptures  according  to  St.  Jerome's  version ;  and  that  some  of 
them,  who  lived  while  Eome  was  yet  heathen,  complain  of  the 
invamon  of  church-property  by  laymen  in  terms  which  evidently 
betray  a  writer  of  the  Carolingian  period."  ^  The  work  includes 
loigBries  of  earlier  ages,  such  as  the  "  Donation  of  Constantine," 
18  ¥rell  as  materials,  authentic  and  legendary,  quoted  from  genuine 
Kmroea — ^the  Scriptures,  the  Latin  Fathers,  the  service-books,  the 
genuine  canons  and  decretals,  and  the  Pontifical  Books  ^ — all  pieced 
together  so  as  to  suit  the  writer's  purpose,  and  as  being  all  alike 
InndiDg  upon  the  Church. 

The  work  bears  internal  evidence  of  its  source  and  date.  Cer- 
tain peculiarities  of  language  are  held  to  fix  it  to  the  Frank  Church 
of  the  Carolingian  age,  in  which  it  was  first  cited  as  an  authority.^ 

'  ^This  collection  is  supposed  to  have  been  formed  between  the  date  of 
the  Fourth  Council  of  Toledo  (which  is  the  latest  council  included  in  the 
original  form  of  the  code)  and  the  death  of  Isidore,  by  whom  it  was  used, 
dthongh  his  personal  share  in  the  formation  of  it  is  doubtful,  t.  e,  between 
883  and  636."     (Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  284.) 

'  Besides  this  mass  of  pretend^  early  documents,  there  are  some 
forgeries  in  the  names  of  writers  later  than  Siricius. 

*  Thus  Victor  (a.d.  190-202)  writes  to  Theophilus  of  Alexandria 
(A.D.  400>  *  Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  285. 

*  This  work  is  a  set  of  legendaiy  lives  of  Roman  bishops,  continued  by 
Anastasias,  "  the  Librarian,"  and  usually  cited  under  his  name. 

*  Some  of  the  best  authorities  trace  the  origin  of  the  Decretals  to  Neustria, 
where  they  were  first  used ;  but  the  general  opinion  assigns  them  to  Mainz, 
and  their  authorship  is  ascribed  to  Benedict,  a  "  Lcvite  "  (or  deacon)  of 
that  see,  who  between  840  and  847  added  to  the  capitularies  of  Charles 
the  Great  and  Louis  the  Pious  three  spurious  books,  which  have  much 
in  oommon  with  the  pseudo^Isidori^n  Decretals.  But  the  work  is  more  likely 
to  have  grown  during  a  series  of  years  and  under  various  hands,  as  occasion 
tempted  the  fabrication,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  elements  of  the 
forgery  were  used  by  Wala  at  the  "  Field  of  Lies  "  in  843<  (Gforer,  Kar(h 
linger^  cited  by  Robertson,  vol.  ii.  pp.  250,  285.) 

G.  OH*  *2»  Q 
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It  was  first  so  cited  by  Charles  tlie  Bald  at  the  Council  of  Quiercy, 
in  857 ;  and  as  the  compiler  borrows  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
Sixth  CouDcil  of  Paris,  in  829,  these  two  dates  are  the  limits  within 
which  the  composition  (at  least  in  its  existing  form)  must  be 
placed.     The  professed  design  of  the  author  was  to  sup^y  a  digest 
of  the  existing  ecclesiastical  laws,  for  the  advancement  of  religioD 
and  morality ;  an  assertion  which  can  only  be  credited  on  the  sup- 
position that  he  regarded  the  cause  of  religion  and  morality  as 
dependent  on  the  authority  and  temporal  interests  of  the  cler^gjr, 
and  especially  of  the  bishops.    This  view  is  as  much  in  accord  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age  as  the  means  which  he  took  to  give  effect 
to  it.    Ecclesi^tical  writers  had  long  since  yielded  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  using  not  only  confessed  fiction  to  appeal  to  the  devont 
imagination,  as  in  the  l^ends  of  saints,  but  positive  falsehood  and 
imposture  to  serve  the  purposes  of  controversy.     The  pseudo- 
Isidorian  Decretals  are  distinguished  from  other  forgeries  chiefly  by 
the  great  scale  of  the  imposture  and  the  vast  importance  of  its 
results. 

§  10.  As  those  results  have  been  principally  in  favour  of  the  Papacy, 
it  has  been  assumed  that  this  was  the  primary  purpose  of  the  fabricar 
tion.   But  that  purpose  may  be  more  correctly  inferred  from  the  work 
itself,  and  from  the  condition  and  controversies  of  the  Frank  Church. 
The  clergy  were  suffering  from  the  invasions  of  secular  power  and 
the  alienation  of  benefices  to  the  use  of  lay  persons;  and  they, 
and  especially  the  bishops,  were  contending  against  the  jurisdictioii 
assigned  by  the  Frank  system  to  the  metropolitans,  against  whose 
judgment  on  a  bishop  an  appeal  lay  only  to  the  sovereign.     The 
Decretals  exalt  the  power  of  the  clergy  ;  place  bishops  almost  above 
all  secular  judgment,  and  only  allow  charges  to  be  brought  against 
them  in  extreme  cases  and  under  the  most  rigorous  conditions. 
The   metropolitan  has  no  power  without  the   concurrence  of  his 
suffragans,  whom  he  cannot  even  assemble  without  the  Pope's  per- 
mission ;   and  the  ultimate  decision  in  such  cases  belongs  to  the 
Pope  alone.     "  The  power  of  the  Pope  is  extended  beyond  anything 
that  had  yet  been  known.     All  causes  may  be  carried  to  him  by 
appeal;   he  alone  is  to  decide  all  weighty  and  difBcult  causes; 
without  his  leave,  not  even  provincial  councils  may  be  called,  nor 
have  their  judgments  any  validity."  *    The  most  probable  view  of 
the  compiler's  purpose  is,  "  that  the  decretals  were  fabricated  for  the 
benefit  of  the  clergy,  and  more  especially  of  the  bishops ;  that  they 
were  designed  to  protect  the  property  of  the  Church  against  inva- 
sion, and  to  fix  the  privileges  of  the  hierarchy  on  a  basis  independent 
of  secular  authority ;  that  the  metropolitans  were  especially  assailed 
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beoause  tbey  liad  been  the  chief  instrnments  by  which  the  Caro- 
lingiaii  princes  had  been  able  to  govern  the  bishops,  to  depose  such 
of  them  as  were  obnoxious,  and  to  sway  the  decisions  of  synods. 
The  Popes  were  eventually  the  principal  gainers  by  the  forgery ;  but 
tills  appears  to  have  been  a  result  beyond  the  contemplation  of  those 
who  planned  or  who  executed  it.**  ^ 

§  11.  Not  the  least  remarkable  feature  in  the  history  of  this 
imposture  is  the  facility  with  which  the  pseudo-Isidorian  Decretals 
were  accepted  by  all  parties,  first  in  that  very  Frank  Church  which 
made  such  a  stand  against  the  jurisdiction  of  Eonie,  and  soon  after- 
wards throughout  the  West.  "  Published  in  an  uncritical  age,  they 
bespoke  a  favourable  reception  by  holding  out  to  various  classes 
ledief  of  their  grievances  and  increase  of  their  privileges ;  even  those 
who -were  galled  by  them  in  one  respect  were  glad,  like  Hincmar 
'  of  Rheims,  to  make  use  of  them  where  it  was  convenient  to  do  so. 
Tbey  were  therefore  admitted  without  any  expressed  doubt  of 
fticir  genuineness,  although  some  questions  were  raised  as  to  their 
application  or  obligatory  power.  In  the  next  century,  they  were 
cited  in  a  collection  of  Canons  by  Eegino,  abbot  of  Priim ;  and  they 
continued  to  be  used  by  the  compilers  of  similar  works,  until,  in 
Die  thirteenth  century,  Gratian  made  them  the  foundation  of  his 
*DecreHtmy  the  great  law-book  of  the  Church  during  the  Middle 
AgeS)  and  accommodated  to  their  principles  all  the  more  genuine 
matter  which  he  admitted.  Although  sometimes  called  in  ques- 
tion during  the  long  interval  before  the  Eeformation,  they  yet 
maintained  their  public  credit ;  and,  while  the  foundation  has  long 
been  given  up,  even  by  the  extreme  writers  of  the  Eoman  Church, 
the  superstructure  yet  remains.*'  * 

i  12.  During  the  ninth  century  the  Frank  Church  was  divided 
by  two  great  doctrinal  controversies,  which  have  lasted  ever  since ; 
on  the  BecU  Presence  in  the  Eucharist,  and  on  Predestination, 
In  these,  as  in  other  theological  disputes,  it  is  interesting  to 
see  how  early  the  leadiog  principles  and  arguments  on  both 
sides  were  brought  forward,  to  be  repeated  again  and  again  in  a 
later  age. 

In  the  writings  of  some  of  the  earliest  Fathers  there  is  a  strength 
of  language  respecting  the  reception  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
in  the  Eucharist,  which — as  the  Eomanists  say  of  our  Lord's  own 
words,  "This  is  my  body,"  "This  is  my  blood" — might  seem  to 
have  a  material  significance,  had  we  not  other  proofs  that  they  were 
meant  in  a  figurative  and  spiritual  sense.  For  such  a  sense  the 
Western  Church  had  the  great  authority  of  Augustine,  who  dis- 

»  Robertson,  voU  ii.  p.  288.  *  Ibid.,  p»  290. 
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tinctly  taught  that  our  Lord's  words  as  to  eating  his  body  are  a 
figure.  But,  as  the  Church  declined  both  in  theological  learning 
and  still  more  in  spiritual  life,  there  was  a  growing  tendency  to  put 
a  literal  sense  on  the  mystic  and  rhetorical  language  of  early  writers, 
and  also  to  ascribe  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  to  the  form  and  act 
rather  than  to  the  spiritual  grace ;  to  rely  on  the  optM  operatumy  and 
to  ascribe  to  it  a  power  little  less  than  magicaL 

A  distinctly  materialist  view  of  the  eucharistic  presence  seems  to 
have  been  first  clearly  taught  by  Pasohasius  Badbebt,  who  was 
master  of  the  monastic  school  at  Corbie,  and  afterwards  abbot  o! 
the  monastery  (844-851),  where,  having  retired  to  the  d^ree  of  a 
'  simple  monk,  he  died  in  865.  In  a  work  first  written  for  the 
instruction  of  monks  (831),  and  afterwards  presented  to  Charles  the 
Bald,^  Paschasius  taught  a  view  of  the  Eucharist  equivaleot  to 
the  Bomish  doctrine  of  Transtibstantiaium,^  **  Paschasius  lays  it 
down,  that  although,  after  the  consecration,  the  appearance  of  bread 
and  wine  remain,  yet  we  must  not  believe  anything  else  to  be  really 
present  than  the  body  and  the  blood  of  the  Saviour — ^the  same  flesh 
in  which  he  was  bom  of  the  Blessed  Virgin — ^the  same  in  which  he 
suffered  on  the  cross  and  rose  from  the  dead."'  This  miracoloos 
production  of  our  Lord's  body  in  the  Eucharist  is  likened  to  His 
miraculous  conception.  The  fact,  fhat  the  elements  remain  un- 
changed to  all  the  senses,  is  explained  as  an  exercise  of  faith;' 
while,  with  manifest  inconsistency,  stories  are  told  of  the  conviction 
of  unbelievers  by  the  miraculous  conversion  of  the  elements  into 
visible  flesh  and  blood ;  though  what  is  seen  can  no  longer  be  an 
object  of  pure  iaith,  and  the  mystery  is  then  dissolved. 

§  13.  Though  Badbci-t  put  forth  these  views,  not  as  his  own 
ideas,  but  as  the  received  doctrine  of  the  Church,  they  were  de- 
nounced as  novel  and  erroneous  by  the  most  eminent  Fnmk  chnich- 
men.^    The  chief  writer  on  the  other  side  was  another  monk  of 

'  De  Corpore  et  Sanguine  Domini,  in  the  JBiblioth,  Patnun,  Lugd.  iiT.| 
and  the  Patrologia,  cxx. 

^  Paschasius,  however,  insists  on  the  necessity  of  the  reception  of  tbs 
wine  as  well  as  the  bread  by  all  communicants. 

^  Kobertson,  ii.  p.  304.  '*  It  seems  to  be  chiefly  in  thus  maintaining  the 
identity  of  the  body  that  Paschasius  goes  beyond  John  of  Damascus." 

^  The  controversialist  who  affirms  this  as  an  assumption  has,  of  course, 
passed  beyond  the  limits  of  argument :  in  the  famous  phrase  of  Herodotitf 
«— a  touchstone  for  whole  classes  of  explanations  based  on  no  evideBce-** 

'  But  they  were  supported  by  some  high  authorities,  as  Hincmtf 
iOpp.  ii.  99-100),  and  Haymo,  bishop  of  Halberstadt  {De  Corp,etS(»9* 
Dom,,  Patrolog.  cxviii.  815-818).  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
Hincmar's  rhetorical  language  was  meant  to  go  the  fall  length  of  ^' 
bert's  doctrine. 
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Corbie,  Batramk,  who,  at  the  desire  of  Charles  the  Bald,  examined 
and  answered  the  work  of  Paschasius.^ 

In  disGiutsing  the  question,  whether  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
be  preaent  in  figure  or  in  truthy  Ratramn  defines  yS^re  to  mean  that 
the  reality  is  veiled  tinder  something  else ;  and  truths  that  the  reality 
is  openly  diaj^yed.  It  is  in  a  figurative  way  that  the  hody  and 
blood  of  Christ  are  presented  in  the  elements,  not  to  the  bodily 
aanaea,  bnt  to  the  faUhful  soul.  The  change  is  not  material,  but 
apiritnal ;  just  as  the  baptismal  water  is  endued  with  a  spiritual 
power.  The  corruptible  elements  in  the  sacrament  can  only  be  a 
figure  of  the  incorruptible  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;'  and  as  that 
which  is  visible  and  corruptible  feeds  the  body,  so  that  in  them 
which  is  matter  of  belief  is  immortal,  and  feeds  the  soul  to  ever- 
lasting life.  He  supports  his  argument  from  the  Liturgy,  which 
q)eaks  of  the  sacrament  as  b.  pledge,  an  imager  and  a  likeness.^ 

In  all  this  there  is  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  idea,  that  the  con- 
ncnted  elements  have  a  real,  though  purely  spiritual,  efficacy ;  that 
(as  Batramn  says)  while,  in  one  respect,  they  continue  bread  and 
wine,  they  are,  in  another  respect,  by  spirit  and  potency,  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  which  are  really,  though  spiritually,  received  by 
the  believing  soul.  The  more  extreme  view,  which  makes  the 
Eucharist  a  mere  commemorative  ordinance,  appears  to  have  been 
held  by  the  great  Irish  divine,  Johannes  Scotus,  of  whom  we  have 
presently  to  say  more  ;^  and  this  view  was  denounced  xss  heretical 
by  both  parties.  The  doctrine  of  Faschasius  gradually  prevailed 
in  the  ensuing  century. 

1 14  In  the  controversies  which  had  sprung  from  the  conflict 
of  Angnstine  with  Felagianism,  the  question  of  Predestination  had 

*  Ratramn,  de  Corp,  et  Sang.  Domini^  Patrolog.  czxi.  c.  1,  and  Oxon. 
1888.  This  book  is  of  special  interest  for  the  history  of  English  theology, 
M  it  converted  Bishop  Ridley  from  the  belief  in  transubstantiation,  and 
fonndd  a  model  for  the  doctrine  of  our  Reformed  Church.  (Ridley,  p.  159, 
ed.  Parker  Society ;  Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  306.) 

'  The  idea,  common  to  the  doctrines  of  transubstantiation  and  consub- 
ttantiation,  that  a  physical  germ  of  incorruptibility  is  imparted  in  the 
sacrament,  seems  to  be  directly  contradicted  by  the  argument  (if  we  may 
not  rather  say,  the  axiom)  of  St.  Paul,  that  ^^  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  neither  doth  corruption  inherit  incorruption** 
(1  Cor.  XV.  60).  The  change  necessary  for  this  must  be  complete,  and  it 
takea  place  only  at  the  resurrection  (vr.  51-54). 

*  Biobertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  306. 

*  The  work  which  Johannes  Scotus  is  said  to  have  written,  at  the 
request  of  Charles  the  Bald,  is  unfortunately  lost,  and  the  quotations  pro- 
fflMedly  made  from  it  by  early  writers  are  found  in  Ratramn's  book,  which, 
as  it  was  first  published  anonymously,  may  have  been  confounded  with 
what  Scotus  wrote  or  was  supposed  to  have  written, 
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attracted  little  attention  in  comparison  with  the  problems  relating 
to  Grace  and  Free  Will.    The  Synods  of  Orange  and  Valence  (529), 
which  had  given  the  last  decision  of  the  Western  Church  on  the 
Semipelagian  controversy,  had  fully  adopted  the  doctrines  of  Augus- 
tine on  Sin  and  Grace,  Faith  and  Works ;  but  they  had  mitigated 
the  predestination  of  the  reprobate  (reprdbati)  into   mere  fore- 
knowledge^ and  they  had  rejected  all  pre-ordination  of  evil  as  blas- 
phemous.   Upon  the  whole,  the  great  authority  of  Augustine  had 
not  availed  to  secure  the  full  adoption  of  his  views ;  and  thedoctrioe 
prevalent  in  the  Western  Church  may  be  described  as  a  mild  Semi- 
pelagianism.    The  conflict  seems  deeply  seated  in  human  nature^ 
between  the  consistent  adoption  of  the  Augustinian  theology  and  a 
shrinking  from  its  l(^cal  consequences ;  till  we  have  learned  io 
confess  that,  in  the  present  narrow  limits  of  our  knowledge  and 
mental  power,  we  must  be  content  to  accept  co-ordinate  truths, 
each  on  its  own  independent  evidence,  and  to  wait  for  the  solution 
of  a  paradox,  which  is  only  made  a  contradiction  by  our  impatient 
eflbrts  at  reconciliation.^ 

The  rigidly  logical  mind,  combined  with  an  ardent  tempeia- 
ment  and  a  spirit  intolerant  of  opposition,  which  insists  on  the 
extremest  forms  of  supposed  truth,  were  found  in  Gtottschalk,' 
the  son  of  a  Saxon  count,  who  had  placed  him  while  a  child 
in  the  famous  monastery  of  Fulda.  His  desire  to  obtain  a  release 
from  his  monastic  vows,  though  granted  by  a  synod  at  Mainz 
(829),  was  overruled  by  Louis  the  Pious  on  the  appeal  of  Babon 
Maur,  the  Abbot  of  Corbie  ;3  but  he  removed  to  the  monastery 
of  Orbais,  in  the  diocese  of  Soissons.  There  his  abbot  (according  to 
the  report  of  his  pereistent  enemy,  Hincmar)  described  his  cha- 
racter as  "  restless,  changeable,  bent  on  peiTcrsities,  addicted  to 
argument,  and  apt  to  misrepresent  what  was  said  by  others  in  con- 
versation with  him ;  as  scorning  to  be  a  disciple  of  the  truth,  and 
preferring  to  be  a  master  of  error ;  as  eager  to  gain  an  influence,  by 
correspondence  and  otherwise,  over  persons  who  were  inclined  to 
novelty,  and  desired  notoriety  at  any  price.""*    This  is,  doubtless, 

*  See  Bishop  Horsley's  famous  xixth  sermon  on  the  text,  Matt.  xvi. 
21:  "From  that  time  forth  began  Jesus  to  shew  unto  his  disciples, how 
that  he  must  go  to  Jerusalem  and  sufler,"  &c. 

*  Schalk,  in  old  German,  signified  a  servant^  although  its  meaning  has 
undergone  the  same  change  as  that  of  our  own  word  hiave  ;  so  that  Gd^' 
schalk  means  servant  of  God.  The  Epistle  to  Titus  begins,  in  the  Gothic 
version,  Faulus,  skalks  Guths.     (Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  308.) 

'  This  great  teacher  was  the  pupil  of  Alcuin,  who  sumamed  him 
Maurus  after  St.  Maur,  a  famous  disciple  of  Benedict.  He  died  in  856,  at 
the  age  of  seventy,  if  his  birth  is  rightly  placed  in  786.  (See  Kunstnumn's 
Hrabanus  Magnentius  Maurus,  Mainz,  1844.) 

*  Robertson,  vol.  il.  p.  ^09, 
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an  unfair  judgment ;  but  we  find  one  of  Gktttschalk's  most  eminent 
friendly  Servatus  Lupus,  abbot  of  Ferri^rcs,  charging  him  with  an 
immoderate  fondness  for  speculation,  from  whioh  he  exhorts  him  to 
torn  to  more  practical  matters.^ 

{  15.  In  his  enforced  monastic  retirement,  Gottschalk  became  an 
aident  atadent  of  Augustine  and  his  followers,  among  whom  his  chief 
fintHiiiie  was  Fulgentius.'  Predestination  was  the  doctrine  of  which 
Gottsdialk  undertook  the  special  defence ;  and  he  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  who  distinctly  taught  a  *'  double  predestination " 
(^/eniMM  prcede^tiriatio)  to  salvation  and  damnation.^  His  opponents 
aomued  him  of  teaching  what  they  regarded  as  the  necessary  in- 
iBrence,  a  predestination  of  the  wicked  to  sin  as  well  as  to  its  punish- 
ment.^ But  Gottschalk  denied  that  he  made  God  the  author  or 
oidainer  of  evil ;  his  *'  double  predestination  was,  in  both  cases,  to 
good ;  for  God's  just  judgments  are  good,  as  well  as  the  blessings  of 
his  grace ;  and  to  those  judgments  the  wicked,  whether  angels  or 
men,  were  predestinate  because  their  perseverance  in  sin  was  fore- 
known." In  the  two  *  Confessions,'  ^  which  contain  his  own  state- 
ment of  his  doctrine,  he  maintains  that  the  twofold  predestination 
IB  that  of  good  angels  and  men,  freely,  to  bliss,  and  that  of  the  evil, 
jusdy^  to  punishment,  on  foreknowledge  of  their  guilt.  He  held 
also  the  doctrine  of  what  is  now  called  particular  redemption^ 
namely,  that  Christ  died  only  for  the  elect. 

§  16.  With  a  view  (as  it  seems)  to  the  public  teaching  of  his 
opinions,  Gottschalk  obtained  ordination  as  a  presbyter  by  a  chore^ 
piBOOpus  of  Rheims,  while  that  see  was  vacant  after  the  deposition 
of  Ebba.'    It  was  during  a  visit  to  Italy  in  847  that  Gottschalk 

•  Servat.  Lup.  Epist,  xxx.  (Patrolog.  cxix.). 

•  Fulgentius,  of  Ruspe,  one  of  the  African  bishops  exiled  to  Sardinia  by 
the  Vandal  persecution,  wrote,  at  the  request  of  a  synod  (523),  three 
books  De  Veritate  Prcedestinationis  et  Gratice  Dei,  in  defence  of  the 
Angastinian  doctrine. 

•  Augustine  had  described  the  finally  lost  as  reprobati,  not,  however,  as 
being  distinctly  predestinated  to  destruction,  but  as  being  let  alone  and  left 
to  the  just  judgment  on  their  sins. 

•  Though  no  argument  is  fairer  than  that  drawn  from  the  logical  conse- 
quences of  the  proposition  in  debate  (witness  Euclid's  reductio  ad  ab- 
surdum),  yet  no  dialectic  artifice  is  more  disingenuous  than  to  impute  the 
holding  of  such  consequences  to  the  opponent  who  disavows  them. 

•  (hnfessio  Brevior  and  Confessio  Prolixior:  the  latter,  in  imitation  of 
Augustine,  is  in  the  form  of  an  address  to  God.  These,  and  the  other 
chief  works  on  the  controversy,  are  published  by  Mauguin,  Veterum  Auc- 
iorum  qui  IX,  sceculi  de  Froedestinatione  et  Gratia  scripserunt,  Opera  et 
Fragmenta,  Paris,  1650.  See  also  Archbishop  Ussher's  Historia  Gotte- 
scJudcif  Dublin,  1631 ;  and  Cellot,  Historia  Gotteschalci,  Paris,  1655. 

'  "  This  act  appears  to  have  been  a  token  of  disaffection  to  the  episcopal 
body,  with  which  the  chorepiscopi  were  then  on  very  unfriendly  terms ; 
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first  propoimded  bis  doetrine ;  and  bis  former  abbot^  Baban  lianr, 
now  arcbbisbop  of  Mainz,  wrote  two  letters  strongly  condemning 
bis  teaching.    In  the  following  year  Gottschalk  appeared  before  a 
Council  held  at  Mainz,  in  presence  of  Lonis  the  German,  and 
defended  bis  opinions  against  Baban  Manr,  wbom  be  charged  with 
Semipelagianism.     He  was  condemned  by  the  Gbmicil,  banished 
from  the  dominions  of  Lonis,  and  sent  to  his  metropolitan,  Hincmar, 
to  be  dealt  with  as  incorrigible.    Hincmar  brongjit  him  before  a 
council  at  Qnicrcy,  by  which  he  was  again  condemned ;  he  ms 
flogged  so  cruelly,  in  presence  of  King  Charles  the  Bald,  that  lie 
bad  hardly  strength  left  to  throw  his  book  into  the  fire  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  Council,  and  was  finally  sraiteDoed  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment in  the  monastery  of  Hautvilliers.  Here  be  held  sted&stly 
to  his  opinions,  and  refused  to  sign  a  declaration,  which  Hincmar 
offered  as  the  condition  of  his  release,  admitting  that  there  might 
be  divine  foreknowledge  without  predestination.    He  continued  to 
write  in  defence  of  his  opinions,  and  it  was  now  that  he  put  forth 
his  two  '  Confessions.'    His  views  were  supported  by  scnne  eminent 
divines ;  among  whom  were  Pmdentius,  bishop  of  Troyes,  Servatas 
Lupus,  abbot  of  Ferri^res,  and  Batranm,  who  wrote  on  tiie  sabject 
at  the  request  of  Charles  the  Bald. 

§  17.  On  the  other  side,  Hincmar  obtained  a  powerful  advocate  in 
JoHAKKES  SooTus,  that  Is,  the  Irishman,^  whom  Charles  honoured 
above  most  of  the  men  of  learning  at  his  courts  as  a  mirade  of  vit 
and  knowledge.  Sootus  restored  the  reputation  of  the  Palatine  school 
He  was  distinguished  above  the  Frankish  clergy  by  bis  knowledge 
of  Greek,  and  he  translated  for  Charles  into  Latin  the  works 
ascribed  to  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  which  had  been  sent  by  the 
Emperor  Michael  Balbus,  in  827,  as  a  present  to  Louis  the  Pious. 
The  mysticism  of  that  work  was  congenial  to  the  speculative  mind 
of  Scotus— a  devoted  student  of  Plato  and  the  Neo-Platonic  ^ 
losophy,  which  he  mingled  with  his  Christian  theology  to  sodi  a 
d^ree  as  to  lay  him  open  to  various  chaiges  of  heresy. 

The  work  which  he  wrote  at  the  request  of  Hincmar, '  On  Divine 
Predestination,'  treats  the  subject  chiefly  from  the  philosophical 
point  of  view,  and  starts  from  the  position  that  true  philosophy  and 
true  theology  are  one  and  the  same.  *'  It  is,  he  says,  an  impro- 
priety to  speak  of  prfdestination  or  /oreknowledge  in  God,  since  to 

it  was  also  censured  as  irregnlar,  inasmuch  as  Gottschalk  belonged  to  the 
diocese  of  Soissons,  and  as  the  chorepisoopus  had  no  authority  from  vtj 
superior  to  confer  the  priestly  ordination  at  all."  Robertson,  toL  ii.  ?• 
309. 

^  The  epithet  EHgma  (or,  in  the  oldest  form,  lemgemi)  was  afterwards 
added  to  Us  name. 
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Him  all  time  is  present ;  but,  admitting  the  use  of  such  words,  be 
holds  that  predestination  is  eternal,  and  is  as  much  a  part  of  God 
himself  as  any  other  of  bis  attributes.  It  can  therefore  only  be 
<me;  we  can  no  more  suppose  two  predestinations  in  Grod  than  two 
wifldcnnB  or  two  knowledges.  He  disallows  Gottschalk's  distinction 
of  one  twf^dd  predestination ;  the  Divine  predestination  must  be 
truly  one,  and  must  be  to  good  only :  and  such  (he  maintains)  is 
the  use  of  the  term,  not  only  in  Scripture,  but  in  Augustine's  own 
writings  if  rightly  understood.  Yet  the  number  both  of  those  who 
shall  be  delivered  by  Christ  and  of  those  who  are  to  be  left  to  their 
wickedness  is  known,  and  may  be  said  to  be  predestined ;  God  has 
drcnmscribed  the  wicked  by  his  law,  which  brings  out  their  wicked- 
ness, while  it  acts  in  an  opposite  manner  on  the  good.  Scotus 
Btromgly  asserts  the  freedom  of  the  will  to  choose,  not  only  evil  (to 
which  Lupus  had  limited  it),  but  good ;  free-will  (he  says)  is  a  gift 
with  whidi  our  nature  is  endowed  by  God — a  good  gift,  although 
it  may  be  employed  for  evil ;  whereas  Gottschalk,  by  referring  all 
▼iitae  and  vice  to  predestination,  denies  both  the  freedom  of  the  will 
and  the  assistance  of  grace,  and  thus  falls  at  once  into  the  errors  of 
the  Pelagians  and  of  their  extreme  opponents.''  ^  Much  more  of  an 
interesting  and  ingenious  character  might  be  quoted  from  the  work 
of  SoqtuB ;  but,  though  it  convinced  .King  Charles,  its  effect  was,  on 
the  whole,  adverse  to  the  cause  which  it  defended,  from  its  philo- 
sophical subtlety  and  freedom  of  thought,  which  brought  upon 
Sootus  the  diarges  of  Pelagianism,  Origenism,  and  other  heresies. 

§  18.  In  853  Hincmar  held  another  council  at  Quiercy,  which 
passed  four  decrees,'  affirming  that  *'  man  fell  by  the  abuse  of  his 
free  will ;  that  God,  by  his  foreknowledge,  chose  some  whom  by  his 
grace  He  predestinated  to  life,  and  life  to  them :  but  as  for  those 
whom  He,  by  his  righteous  judgment,  left  in  their  lost  estate.  He 
did  not  predestinate  them  to  perish,  but  predestinated  punishment 
to  iheir  sin.  And  hereby  (it  is  said)  we  speak  of  only  one  predesti- 
nation of  God,  which  relates  either  to  the  gift  of  grace  or  to  the 
retribution  of  justice.  It  is  defined  that  our  free  will  was  lost  by 
the  Fall,  but  was  recovered  through  Christ ;  that  we  have  a  free  will 
to  good,  prevented  and  aided  by  grace ;  that  God  would  have  all 
men  to  be  saved,  and  that  Christ  suffered  for  all ;  that  the  ruin  of 
those  who  perish  is  to  be  ascribed  to  their  own  desert."  ' 

Though  Prudentius  of  Troyes  was  present  at  this  council  and 
signed  its  decrees,  he  afterwards  put  forth  four  counter-propositions ; 
and  Remigius,  archbishop  of  Lyon,  who  was  a  subject  of  Lothair, 

*  Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  315.  *  Called  thft  Capituloi  CarV^csa, 

*  Bobertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  317 , 
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hM  m  couDcil  at  YakDoe,  whidi  condemned  the  opinions  of  John 
Scotns— coiitefnptiioasly  described  as  ''porridge  of  the  Scots'' — 
and  ceosnned  the  fonr  articles  of  Qniercy  (855).  The  Frank  princes 
ooDTened  a  large  coandl  at  Sayonni^res»  a  saborb  of  Tonl ;  but 
there  was  so  much  division  and  bitterness,  that  Bemigius  pro- 
posed, for  the  sake  of  peace,  the  adjoimment  of  the  question  to 
another  coandl  (859).  The  lesnlt  was  that  no  final  dedsion  was 
oome  to ;  but  a  coandl  held  at  Toncy,  near  Tool,  in  the  following 
year,  in  presenoe  of  Charles  the  Bald,  Loihanr  IL,  and  Gharles  of 
PiroTeDce,appioYed  of  a  letter  drawn  up  by  Hincmar,  who  afterwards 
qpent  four  or  five  years  in  the  oompositioii  of  a  great  woik  on  ihe 
whole  oontroTersy,  addressed  to  Charles  Uie  Bald.^ 

§  19.  Gottschalk,  deserted  by  his  own  friends,  who  reguded  his 
views  as  extreme,  remained  in  prison  twenty  years.    Pope  Nioolis  L 
was  inclined  to  tj^e  up  his  cause ;  bat  Hincmarrefosed  toaf^iearinth 
him  before  the  synod  held  by  the  papal  l^ates  at  Metz  about  the 
marrii^  of  Lothair  (863).     From  his  prison  he  oontinaed  his 
charges  of  heresy  against  Hincmar,  who  had  changed  the  ezpression 
trina  DeiUu^  in  a  hymn  of  the  Latin  Church,  into  wnda  DeUas, 
for  which  Gottschalk  accused  him  of  Sabdlianism,  and  Hincmar 
retorted  by  a  charge  of  Arianism.    In  this  oontroyersy  also  Batramn 
and  Babua  Manr  took  part,  the  former  opposing,  and  tbe  latter 
supporting  Hincmar;  and  the  resalt  was  that  the  ''trina  Deltas" 
was  restored  iu  the  litnrgy  of  the  Gallican  Church.    According  to 
Hincmar,  Gottschalk  became  subject  to  strange  delnsions;  but, 
treated  as  he  was,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  he  applied  the  imagery  of 
the  Apocalypse  to  forebode  the  ruin  of  his  oppressor.  When  his  end 
drew  near,  Hincinar  would  only  consent  to  his  receiving  tbe  last 
sacraiflents  if  he  would  sign  a  confession  of  tbe  truth  of  the  arch- 
bishop's doctrines  on  Predestination  and  the  Trinity.    This  Gotts- 
chalk vehemently  refused;  and  he  died  without  the  sacraments, 
and  was  buried  in  unconsecrated  ground.' 

^  Epistola  ad  Begem. 

*  "  The  Jesuits  are  strong  in  condemnation  of  him  ;  the  Jansenists  and 
Augustinian  Romanists  (as  the  authors  of  the  Bist  Litt.  iv.  262),  with 
Protestant  writers  in  general,  are  favourable  to  his  orthodoxy,  and  sup- 
pose that  his  opinions  were  misunderstood.  (Gieseler,  II.  i.  138)."  Robert- 
son, vol.  ii.  p.  321.     . 


Obapel  oTSl.  Jobn  at  PoLILe 


CHAPTER  XSIir. 
THE  CHURCH  IN  TBE  TENTH  CENTUEY. 


A.D.  882—1003. 

§  1.  Character  of  the  Tenth  Century:  n  time  of  general  euifeiing  and 
religions  decline — TnTasioD  uf  the  MagyaFS  or  Unngariana — State  of 
Italy.  S  2.  Fierce  contests  for  the  I'apal  chair — FORMoacs — The  Em- 
peror ASNULF — Stephen  VI. — Johh  IX.  §  3.  Adalbert  of  Tuscany 
and  the  "  Fornucracy  "  at  Rome — Popes  Serqil'S  111,  and  John  X. — 
The  Emperor  BEBEN6AB.  §  4,  Pope  John  XL— The  Patrician  Alberic 
— Hia  BOD  Octarian  becomes  Pope  JOHN  XII.— His  shameless  Character 
— Crowns  OriiO  1.  Emperor — Restoration  of  the  Hoiy  Romaa  Empire. 
§  5.  The  Empire  and  the  Church— Increased  power  of  the  Church  in 
Germany— Motirea  ot  Otho.  §  6.  Weakened  hold  of  the  Empire  on 
Italy— Revolt  of  John  XII.— Council  held  by  Otho  at  Rome— Deposition 
of  John— Leo  VIII.  Pope.  §  7.  Return  and  Death  of  John  XII.— 
Bbsjediut  v.  Antipope— Pope  John  XIII.  driven  out — Attempt  at  a 
Bomin  Republic — Severity  of  Otbo.— Embassy  of  Liudprand  to  the 
Emperor  Xicepiiobub  II.  Phocas — State  of  Constantincple.    §  S.  The 
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Republican  party  under  Crbbcentius — Otho  II.  at  Rome — ^His  defeat  by 
the  Saracens  and  death — Pope  JOHN  XV.  invites  the  aid  of  Otho  III. 
§  9.  Influence  of  Otho*s  mother  Theophano  and  his  tutor,  Gerbert — His 
absolutist  ideas,  and  dream  of  a  renovated  Rome — ^He  enters  Italy, 
and  appoints  Bruno,  Greoory  Y.,  the  first  German  Pope,  who  crowns 
him  Emperor — Revolt  of  Rome^-Otho  puts  down  Crescentios  and  the 
Antipope.  §  10.  Death  of  Gregory  V.*— Gerbert  made  Pope  —  His 
former  life;  his  learning  and  science.  §11.  Gerbert's  visits  to  Italy, 
and  disgust  at  the  state  of  Rome — Case  of  Amulf  of  Rheims — 
Council  of  St.  Basle — Contest  with  John  XY.  about  Papal  jnriadictioit— 
Deposition  of  Amulf — Gerbert  made  Archbishop  of  Rheims — Continued 
contest  with  John  XY. — Gerbert  goes  to  the  Court  of  Otho  UL — ^Restora- 
tion of  Amulf — Pope  Gregory  Y.  and  Robert  I.,  King  of  France — ^Yio- 
tories  of  the  Papacy.  §  12.  Gerbert  made  Archbishop  of  Ravenna  and 
Pope  Stlyester  II. — Imperial  Designs  of  Otho  III. — His  early  death. 
§  13.  Millennary  epoch  of  Christianity — Expectation  of  the  end  of  the 
world.  §  14.  Imperial  reformation  of  the  Papacy — ^Pontifioate  of  Syl- 
vester II. — His  suggestion  of  a  Crusade — His  death — ^Legends  about  his 
magical  arts.  §  15.  Summary  of  Eastern  history  daring  the  Tenth 
Century. 

§  1.  The  successors  of  John  VllL  brought  the  Papacy  to  the  lowest 
depth  of  degradation;  and  indeed,  throughout  all  Ghristendom, 
the  tenth  century  is  one  of  the  darkest  periods  of  history.  The 
general  character  of  the  age  is  well  described  by  Canon  Bobert- 
son :  * — "  Never,  perhaps,  was  there  a  time  of  greater  misery  for 
most  of  the  European  nations ;  never  was  there  one  so  sad  and  dis- 
creditable for  religion.  The  immediate  necessities  which  pressed 
on  men  diverted  their  minds  from  study  and  speculation.  The 
clergy  in  general  sank  into  the  grossest  ignorance  and  disorder;  the 
papacy  was  disgraced  by  infamies  of  which  there  had  been  do 
example  in  former  days." 

To  the  sufferings  inflicted  by  the  Northmen  and  Saracens  there 
was  now  added  the  inroad  of  a  new  swarm  of  fierce  barbarians,  the 
Magyars  or  Hungarians^  from  the  north  of  Asia,'  who  had  already 
established  themselves  on  the  Danube,  and  threatened  Clonstan- 
tinople.  Invited  by  the  Emperor  Amulf  to  aid  him  against  the 
Moravians,  they  poured  into  Germany,  Italy,  and  Provence,  de- 
stroying cities,  churches,  and  monasteries,^  and  causing  another 

>  Vol.  ii.  p.  401. 

'  The  Magyars  were  confounded  with  the  Huns,  like  whom  they  were 
nomad  horsemen ;  hut  they  belonged  to  the  Ugrian  race,  and  Hwngary 
(which  they  conquered  in  889,  and  where  they  still  form  the  dominant 
population)  does  not  signify  the  land  of  the  Muns,  hut  of  the  Ugrians  or 
Ungrians  (in  German,  Ungam), 

*  Among  the  cities  was  the  Lombard  capital  of  Pavia ;  among  thf 
monasteries,  that  ot  SI,  QaW. 
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prayer  to  be  added  to  the  Litany,  for  deliverance  "  from  the  arrows 
of  the  Hungarians."  They  received  the  first  decisive  checks  from 
the  German  king,  Henry  the  Fowler  (924  and  933),  and  their 
power  was  broken  at  the  battle  of  Lechfeld  (955)  by  his  son, 
Otho  L,^  who  was  afterwards  the  great  restorer  of  the  empire 
(962-873).  Under  him,  and  his  followers  of  the  Saxon  line,  the 
kingdoms  of  Italy  and  Germany  were  again  united;  but,  while 
the  sovereign  resided  in  Germany,  the  Italian  cities  had  to  care 
for  their  own  defence  against  the  Saracen  and  Hungarian  invaders ; 
and  this  independent  action  gave  rise  to  the  famous  civic  republics 
of  Italy. 

{  2.  Throughout  this  century  the  papal  chair  was  the  object  of 
fierce  contests  or  shameful  patronage ;  and  the  Popes  who  filled  it 
in  rapid  succession  were  often  removed  by  secret  practice  or  open 
violence.  Some  of  these  "  inMlible  "  vicars  of  Christ  were  condemned 
by  their  successors  or  by  councils,  or  are  more  deeply  branded  by 
the  surer  verdict  of  history.  These  factions  of  Bome  were  closely 
connected  with  the  rivalry  of  candidates  for  the  Empire.  For 
example,  Pope  Fobmosus  (891-896)  called  in  Amulf  to  his  aid 
against  tke  Boman  factions,  and  crowned  him  Emperor.  Soon  after 
the  death  of  Formosus,  Stephen  VI.'  (896-7)  caused  his  body  to  be 
disinterred,  and  placed  in  the  full  pontifical  robe  in  the  papal  chair ; 
and,  after  the  show  of  a  trial,  the  deceased  Pope  was  condemned  for 
violations  of  canonical  rule,  his  body  was  stripped  of  its  vestments, 
dragged  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber. 
Bnt  the  river  refused  to  receive  the  corpse,  and  other  miracles  (for 
in  that  age  miracles  were  always  ready  to  support  one  side  or  both) 
attested  the  innocence  of  Formosus,  when  his  body  was  carried  back 
to  St.  Peter's  after  the  murder  of  Stephen  (897),  whose  proceed- 
ings were  condemned  by  a  council  held  in  the  following  year  by 
John  IX.    (Pope  from  898-9C0.) 

§  3.  On  the  departure  of  Amulf  from  Italy,  the  factions  again 
broke  loose,  the  anti-German  party  recovered  the  ascendency  at 
B(»ne,  and  Adalbert,  Marquis  of  Tuscany,  became  master  of  the 
city.  During  the  first  half  of  the  tenth  century  the  government  of 
the  city  and  the  elections  to  the  papacy  were  in  the  hands  of  a  party 
significantly  called  the  "  pomocracy."  Adalbert's  mistress,  Theo* 
dora,  a  wealthy  Roman  widow,  with  her  two  daughters,  Theodora 
and  Marozia  (or  Mary),  as  beautiful  and  profligate  as  herself,  were 
enabled  to  fill  the  papal  chair  with  their  paramours,  their  children, 

^  The  proper  German  name  is  Otto,  but  historians  naturally  use  the 
Latin  form  Otho. 

*  Between  Formosus  and  Stephen,  BONIFAOE  VI.  held  the  Papacy  for 
only  fifteen  days,  in  May  and  Jane  896. 
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and  their  grandchildren.'  The  first  of  this  vile  succession  was 
Sergius  III.  (904-911),  the  paramour  of  Marozia.  The  shameless 
elevation  of  John,  the  young  archbishop  of  Ravenna  and  paramonr 
of  Theodora,  as  John  X.  (914-928),  was  followed  by  a  display  of 
energy  which  breaks  through  the  foul  darkness  of  this  age.  Having 
crowned  Berengar  emperor  (915),  in  order,  as  it  seems,  to  break 
the  power  of  the  Italian  nobles,  John  led  his  troops  against  the 
Saracens  on  the  Grarigliano,  and  drove  them  from  the  camp  whence 
they  had  long  ravaged  the  coasts  and  harassed  Borne.  But  when 
he  attempted  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  pornocracy,  the  partisans 
of  Marozia's  husband — Guy,  duke  of  Tuscany — seized  John  in  the 
Castle  of  St  Angelo,  and  he  was  put  to  death  in  prison. 

§4.  John  XI.  (931-936),  the  reputed  son  of  Marozia  and 
Sergius  III.,'  was  restricted  to  the  functions  which  were  still  hy 
unconscious  irony  called  spirttital,  while  the  government  of  Eome 
was  assumed  by  Marozia's  third  husband,  Hugh  the  Great,  king  of 
Aries.  But  after  a  short  time  her  son  Alberic  expelled  his  stepfather, 
shut  up  his  mother  and  the  Pope  in  prison,  and  held  a  tyrannical 
sway  over  Rome  for  above  twenty  years,'  filling  the  papal  chair 
with  his  own  creatures.*  Alberic  was  succeeded  (954)  by  his  son 
Octavian,  a  youth  of  sixteen,  but  already  in  holy  orders,  who,  on  the 
death  of  Agapbtus  II.,  assumed  the  papacy  by  the  title  of  John  XII. 
(955-963).' 

In  this  youth  of  eighteen  the  degradation  of  the  first  bishopric  of 
Christendom,  not  to  say  of  human  nature,  reached  a  depth  which  it 
remained  for  some  of  his  successors  to  prove  not  past  equalling.  One 
great  event  marks  his  pontificate — the  second  revival  of  the  Empire 
in  its  permanent  union  %\ith  the  German  kingdom,  and  in  the  full 
character  of  the  Holy  Koman  Empire.® 

Since  his  accession  in  936,  King  Otho  I.  had  made  Germany 
the  one  great  powerful  kingdom  of  Europe ;  while  Italy  was  torn 
by  factions  and  oppressed  by  the  Emperor  Berengar.  At  length, 
in  962,  the  Pope  and  many  of  the  leading  churchmen  and  laity  of 

^  The  great  Roman  Catholic  annalist,  Baronius,  describes  this  series  of 
Popes  as  ^^  homines  monstmosi,  Tita  tnrpissimi,  moribus  perdiUssimi, 
usqueqaaque  f(£dissimi." 

'  Some  make  him  the  son  of  Marozia  by  her  first  husband,  Alberic, 
Marquis  of  Cam^rino,  father  of  Alberic,  the  Consul  of  Rome. 

•  His  title  is  variously  given  as  Senator,  Consul,  Patrician,  or  Prince  of 
the  Romans.  *  See  the  List  of  Popes. 

•  This  is  the  first  example  of  that  assumption  of  a  new  name  by  the 
Pope  on  his  consecration,  which  afterwards  became  the  constant  usage. 
The  civil  government  was  still  carried  on  in  the  name  of  Octavian. 

•  The  best  exposition  of  this  whole  subject  is  given  in  Mr.  Bryce's  work 
already  referred  to,  *0n  tYv^"fto\^  Yvatsvaxi^tass^vc^' 
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Italy  invited  Otho  to  their  deliyerance.  He  crossed  the  Alps  with 
a  powerfal  army  of  his  Saxons.  At  Pavia  he  received  the  iron 
ciown  of  Italy ;  and  having,  on  his  way  to  Rome,  sworn  to  nphold 
the  privileges  of  the  Pope,  to  defend  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter, 
and  to  respect  the  liherties  of  the  city,  he  was  crowned  by  John  at 
the  Feast  of  .Candlemas,  by  the  title  of  Impebator  Augustus, 
amidst  -the  acclamations  of  the  whole  Roman  people,  which  were 
echoed  (says  an  annalist)  by  those  of  almost  the  whole  of  Europe.' 
(February  2nd,  962.) 

**  The  details  of  his  election  and  coronation  are  unfortunately  still 
more  scanty  than  in  the  case  of  his  great  predecessor.  Most  of  our 
vaihorities  represent  the  act  as  of  the  Pope's  favour ;  yet  it  is  plain 
that  the  consent  of  the  people  was  still  thought  an  essential  part  of 
the  ceremony,  and  that  Otto  rested  after  all  on  his  host  of  conquer- 
ing Saxons.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  was  neither  question  raised  nor 
opposition  made  in  Rome ;  the  usual  courtesies  and  promises  were 
made  between  Emperor  and  Pope,  the  latter  owning  himself  a  sub- 
ject, and  the  citizens  swore  for  the  future  to  elect  no  pontiff  without 
Otto's  consent.'' '  Otho  appears  to  have  made  a  formal  confirmation 
of  the  donations  of  Pepin  and  Charles  to  the  see  of  Rome.  The 
temporal  and  ecclesiastical  powers  put  each  its  own  construction  on 
the  whole  matter ;  and  while  the  imperial  authority  was  maintained 
for  the  present,  a  new  opening  was  made  for  papal  claims  by  the 
drcomstances  of  Otho's  coronation,  *'  for  it  was  a  Pope  who  sum- 
moned him  to  Rome,  and  a  Pope  who  received  from  him  an  oath 
of  fidelity  and  aid."  » 

$  5.  By  the  coronation  of  Otho,  Germany  and  Italy  were  united 
under  a  rule  which  was  even  more  distinctly  imperial  than  that 
of  Charles  the  Great,  and  a  closer  union  was  proclaimed  between 
CSiurch  and  State,  under  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Pope  and 
the  secular  government  of  the  Emperor.  "  As  lord  of  the  world. 
Otto  was  Emperor  north  as  well  as  south  of  the  Alps.  When  he 
iasaed  an  edict,  he  claimed  the  obedience  of  his  Teutonic  subjects  in 
bot)i'capacities ;  when  as  Emperor  he  led  the  armies  of  the  Gospel 
against  the  heathen,  it  was  the  standard  of  their  feudal  superior  that 
his  armed  vassals  followed ;  when  he  founded  churches  and  appointed 
Inshops,  he  acted  partly  as  suzerain  of  feudal  lands,  partly  as  pro- 

^  Annal.  Quedlinb.,  ann.  962.  Mr.  Brycc  points  out  the  evident  desire 
implied  in  the  title  assumed  by  Otho,  to  merge  the  King  in  the  £mperor 
through  all  his  dominions,  in  contrast  with  the  prominence  which  Charles 
gave  to  his  title  of  King  of  the  Franks.  **  Charles,  son  of  the  Kipuarian 
allies  of  Probus,  had  been  a  Prankish  chieftain  on  the  Rhine ;  Otto  the 
Saxon,  successor  of  the  Cheruscan  Arminius,  would  rule  his  native  Elbe 
with  a  power  borrowed  from  the  Tiber."  (P.  141.") 
,    '  Brfce,  pp.  95,  96.  »  Ibid.,  v.  110. 
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tector  of  the  faith,  charged  to  guide  the  Church  in  matters  temporal. 
Thus  the  assumption  of  the  imperial  crown  brought  to  Otho  as  its 
first  result  an  apparent  increase  of  domestic  peace;  it  made  his 
position  by  its  historical  associations  more  dignified,  by  its  religious 
more  hallowed ;  it  raised  him  higher  above  his  vassals  and  above 
other  sovereigns ;  it  enlarged  his  prerogative  in  ecclesiastical  afiiftirs, 
and  by  necessary  consequence  gave  to  ecclesiastics  a  more  ifliportant 
place  at  court  and  in  the  administration  of  government  than  they 
had  enjoyed  before.    Great  as  was  the  power  of  the  bishops  and 
abbots  in  all  the  feudal  kingdoms,  it  stood  nowhere  so  high  as  in 
Germany.    There  the  Emperor's  double  position,  as  head  both  of 
Church  and  State,  required  the  two  organizations  to  be  exactly 
parallel.    In  the  eleventh  century  a  full  half  of  the  land  and  wealth 
of  the  country,  and  no  small  part  of  its  military  strength,  was  in  the 
hands  of  Churchmen :  their  influence  predominated  in  the  diet ;  the 
Arch-chancellorship  of  the  Empire,  highest  of  all  offices,  belonged  of 
right  to  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  as  primate  of  Germany.    It  was 
by  Otto,  who  in  resuming  the  attitude  must  repeat  the  policy  of 
Charles,  that  the  greatness  of  the  clergy  was  thus  advanced.    He  is 
commonly  said  to  have  wished  to  weaken  the  aristocracy  by  raising 
up  rivals  to  them  in  the  hierarchy.    It  may  have  been  so,  and  the 
measure  was  at  any  rate  a  disastrous  one,  for  the  clergy  soon  approved 
themselves  not  less  rebellious  than  those  whom  they  were  to  restrain. 
But,  in  accusing  Otto's  judgment,  historians  have  often  foi^tten  in 
what  position  he  stood  to  the  Church,  and  how  it  behoved  him, 
according  to  the  doctrine  received,  to  establish  in  her  an  order  like 
in  all  things  to  that  which  he  found  already  subsisting  in  the 
State.'^i 

§  6.  The  revived  Empire  was,  in  its  conception,  distinctly  Rohan  ; 
but  this  grand  idea  became  the  source  of  its  greatest  troubles.  A 
Caesar  with  his  seat  in  Germany  had  but  a  feeble  hold  oi  Italy ;  and 
at  Rome  itself  an  ever-present  Pope  had  a  manifest  advantage  over 
an  absent  Emperor;  besides  the  more  powerful  appeal  whidi  a 
spiritual  authority  made  to  the  minds  of  men  throughout  all 
Christendom.  Otho  had  a  foretaste  of  these  difficulties  immediately 
after  his  coronation.  No  sooner  had  he  left  Rome  than  John,  dis- 
gusted probably  at  finding  that  he  had  obtained  a  master  instead  of 
an  obedient  helper,  joined  the  party  of  the  rival  Emperor  Berengar 
and  his  son  Adalbert,  and  invited  the  heathen  Magyars  to  invade 
Germany.  With  the  news  of  these  plots,  complaints  were  carried  to 
Otho  of  the  Pope's  shameless  profligacy  and  contempt  for  all  the 
duties  and  even  decencies  of  his  sacred  office — ^nay,  for  Christianity 
itself*    Supported  by  the  anti-German  party,  John-Octavian  resumed 
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bis  claims  as  governor  of  independent  Rome,  and  shut  tlie  gates 
against  the  Emperor.  But,  not  bold  enough  to  stand  a  siege,  he 
fled  to  Adalbert  in  the  Campagna ;  and  Otho,  as  temporal  head  of 
the  Church,  convened  a  synod  at  St.  Peter's  to  inquire  into  the 
chaises  against  the  Pope. 

We  have  a  graphic  account  of  the  proceedings  by  Ijiudprand,^ 
Idshop  of  Oremome,  who  took  part  in  them: — "Peter,  cardinal 
priest,  rose  and  witnessed  that  he  had  seen  the  Pope  celebrate 
mass  and  not  himself  communicate.  John,  bishop  of  Namia,  and 
John,  cardinal-deacon,  declared  that  they  had  seen  him  ordain  a 
deacon  in  a  stable,  neglecting  the  proper  formalities.  They  said 
farther,  that  he  had  defiled  by  shameless  acts  of  vice  the  pontifical 
palace ;  that  he  had  openly  diverted  himself  with  hunting ;  had  put 
oat  the  eyes  of  his  spiritual  father  Benedict ;  had  set  fire  to  houses ; 
bad  girt  himself  with  a  &word,  and  put  on  a  helmet  and  hauberk. 
All  present,  laymen  as  well  as  priests,  cried  out  that  he  had  drunk 
to  the  devil's  health ;  that  in  throwing  the  dice  he  had  invoked  the 
help  of  Jupiter,  Venus,  and  other  demons ;  that  he  had  celebrated 
matins  at  nncanonical  hours,  and  had  not  fortified  himself  by  making 
the  sign  of  the  cross." 

In /answer  to  the  solemn  adjuration  of  the  Emperor,  all  the 
clergy  and  the  people  present  bound  themselves  by  an  anathema 
to  the  truth  of  these  charges  and  many  more;  and  a  respectful 
letter  was  sent  to  John,  asking  him  to  appear  and  clear  himself  of 
the  accusations  by  his  own  oath,  supported  by  compurgators.  His 
answer  was  in  curious  Latin,  which  may  be  literally  translated  as 
follows ; — "  John  the  bishop,  the  servant  of  the  servants  of  God,  to 
all  the  bishops.  We  have  heard  tell  that  you  wish  to  set  up  another 
Pope :  if  you  do  this,  by  Almighty  God  I  will  excommunicate  you, 
so  that  you  shall  not  have  power  to  say  the  mass  or  to  ordain  no 
one."  A  second  letter  was  addressed  to  John,  who  could  not  be 
found,  as  he  was  away  hunting — a  practice  which  was  regarded  as 
among  his  most  heinous  offences.  As  he  failed  to  appear,  the  synod 
assented  by  acclamation  to  the  Emperor's  demand  for  his  deposition 
from  the  papacy,  and  Leo  VIIL  (963-965),  chief  secretary  to  the 
see,  and  as  yet  only  a  layman,  was  hastily  appointed  in  John's  place. 
The  citizens  of  Rome  engaged  for  the  future  to  elect  no  Pope  without 
the  Emperor's  consent. 

'  Lindprand  is  the  principal  authority  for  the  history  of  this  time,  and, 
though  a  strong  partisan  and  much  given  to  satire,  he  is,  on  the  whole,  a 
credible  witness.  *'  His  chief  work  has  the  title  of  Antapodosis,  that  is, 
Hequital,  having  been  written,  as  he  says  (iii.  1),  with  a  view  of  at  once 
avenging  himself  on  Berengar  and  Willa,  and  repaying  credit  to  those  who 
had  benefited  his  family  and  himself."  (Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  413.)  The 
.  extract  in  the  text  is  taken  from  Bryce,  pp.  147,  14b. 

C.  CH.  ^  V 
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§  7.  The  fickle  Boman  people  attempted  a  rising  SYen  while 
Otho  was  still  in  the  city ;  and,  after  his  departure  in  pursuit  of 
Adalbert,  they  re-admitted  John.   Leo  was  deposed  by  a  synod ; 
and  when  John  was  killed  by.  an  injured  husband,^  they  elected 
Benedict  V.  (May-June,  964),  who  must  be  regarded  only  as  an 
Ai\ti-pope,    Otho  returned  and  starved  the  city  into  a  siurender. 
Benedict,  deposed  by  another  synod,  was  banished  to  Hamburg ; 
and  the  Emperor  obtained  from  Leo  a  confirmation  of  his  veto  on 
all  papal  elections  (965).    Leo  died  in  the  same  year ;  and  his  suc- 
cessor, John  Xin.  (965-972),  was  driven  from  Bome  three  months 
later  by  a  party  who  aimed  at  setting  up  a  republic  independent 
alike  of  Emperor  and  Pope.    For  the  third  time  Otho  came  to  Bome, 
determined  to  put  down  rebellion  by  signal  severity.    Thirteen 
of  the  republican  leaders  were  put  to  death,  including  the  twelve 
tribunes ;  the  two  consuls  were  banished  to  Germany ;  the  fonns  of 
a  republic  were  entirely  suppressed,  and  the  city  was  placed  under 
the  government  of  the  Pope,  as  the  viceroy  of  the  Emperor. 

These  severities  were  made  by  the  Byzantine  Emperor,  Nice- 
PHORus  II.  Phocas (963-969), the  groundof  bitter  reproaches,  when 
Liudprand  went  as  ambassador  to  Constsmtinople  to  ask  the  band . 
of  the  Princess  Theophano  for  the  son  of  Otho ; '  but  the  bishop 
boldly  answered  that  his  master  had  not  invaded  Bome  as  a  tyrant, 
but  had  rescued  the  city  from  tyrants  and  miscreants.  When  Nice- 
phorus,  vaunting  the  superiority  of  Greek  theology  over  German 
rudeness,  asked  sneeringly  if  there  had  ever  been  any  council  held 
in  Saxony,  Liudprand  retorted,  **  Where  diseases  are  most  rife, 
there  are  the  most  remedies ;  and  as  all  sorts  of  heresies  Jiave  had 
their  birth  among  the  Greeks,  so  it  was  necessary  they  should 
have  councils  of  the  Church  to  set  them  right."  He  gives  a  vivid 
Jf       picture  of  the  vice  and  weakness^f  the  Byzantine  court. 

§  8.  On  the  death  of  Otho  the  Great,  the  republican  party  again 
made  head  at  Rome  under  the  consul  Gbescentius,  a  reputed  son 
or  grandson  of  John  X.  and  one  of  the  Theodoras.'  Otho  II.  (973- 
983)  restored  the  imperial  authority  at  Rome  (981);  but,  in 
attempting  to  conquer  Southern  Italy,  he  received  a  decisive  defeat 
from  the  Saracens,  and  died  soon  after  his  return  to  Rome.    It  is 

^  Liudprand  ascribes  his  death  to  a  blow  on  the  temples  from  the  deril, 
thereby,  remarks  Mr.  Bryce,  "  crediting  with  but  little  of  his  wonted  clerer* 
iiess  the  supposed  author  of  John*s  death,  who  might  well  have  desired  * 
long  life  for  so  useful  a  servant." 

'  Afterwards  the  Emperor  Otho  II. 

'  I'he  accounts  of  the  republican  insurrections  at .  Rome  are  confoM 
some  making  only  one  Crescentius,  a  grandson  of  John  X.  and  Theodora; 
others  making  t^o,  th«  father^  who  headed  the  insurrection  after  the  death 
of  Otho  the  Great,  aii^  Wi^  sotv^^Vq  T^^V^^^^tjinst  Otho  III, 
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needless  to  dwell  on  the  rivalries,  depositions,  and  murders  of 
saccessive  pontiffs,  till  John  XV.  (985-996)  invited  the  aid  of 
Otho  in.  (983-1002). 

§  9.  This  famous  prince,  left  an  infant  of  five  years  old  at  his 
Other's  death,  was  brought  up  imder  the  care  of  his  mother  Theo- 
phano  and  Willigis,  archbishop  of  Mainz,  one  of  the  few  high 
ecclesiastics  of  that  age  not  corrupted  by  family,  wealth,  and  a 
life  of  pleasure  and  ambition.^  (hi  reaching  his  fifteenth  year 
(994),  Otho  invited  to  his  court  the  learned  and  scientific  Gerbert, 
of  ^eims,'  by  whose  tuition  he  profited  so  far  as  to  win,  in  that 
age  of  lay  ignorance,  the  epithet  of  the  Prodigy, 

Otho's  Greek  mother  had  instilled  into  him  no  small  share  of  the 
absdutist  ideas  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  while  his  tutor  had  imbued 
bis  mind  with  the  hope  of  a  renovated  Bome.  *'  It  was  his  design, 
now  that  the  solemn  millennial  era  of  the  foimdation  of  Christianity 
bad  arrived,  to  renew  the  majesty  of  the  city,  and  to  make  her 
again  the  capital  of  a  world-embracing  empire,  victorious  as  Tra- 
jan's, despotic  as  Justinian's,  holy  as  Gonstantine's.  His  young 
and  visionary  mind  was  too  much  dazzled  by  the  gorgeous  fancies 
it  created,  to  see  the  world  as  it  was ;  Germany  rude,  Italy  unquiet. 
Home  corrupt  and  faithless."  ^ 

On  taking  the  government  into  his  own  hands,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  Otho  marched  into  Italy  to  free  the  Pope  from  the  domina- 
tion of  Orescentius,  and  to  receive  the  imperial  crown.  He  was 
met  at  Bavenna  by  messengers  bringing  the  news  of  John's  death 
and  an  invitation  from  the  imperial  party  to  nominate  his  succes- 
sor,— a  remarkable  extension  of  the  imperial  prerogative  to  a 
sovereign  who  was  not  emperor,  as  he  was  not  crowned.*  Otho 
named  his  cousin  and  chaplain,  Bruno,  the  first  German  Pope,  who 
took  the  title  of  Gregoby  V.  (996-999),  and  crowned  Otho  Em- 
peror  on  Ascension  Day,  996.  In  the  hope  of  reconciling  parties 
at  Bome,  Gregory  obtained  from  his  kinsman  the  pardon  of 
Cresoentius. 

But  the  Boman  factions  were  irreconcilable,  and  events  moved 
in  the  old  cycle.  No  sooner  was  the  Emperor's  back  turned  than 
Crescentius  expelled  Gregory  and  set  up  John,  bishop  of  Piacenza, 
as  Anti-pope.  John — ^who  was  by  birth  a  Calabrian  and  so  a  sub- 
ject of  the  Byzantine  emperor,  and  who  had  been  chaplain  to  the 
Empress  Theophano,  and  godfather  to  Otho  UI.  and  Pope  Gre- 
gory— showed  a  desire  to  counteract  the  schemes  of  Otho  by  placing 

^  Being  the  son  of  a  wheelwright,  Willigis  adopted  a  wheel  for  the  arttls 
of  hi0  see,  with  the  motto,  **  Willigis,  forget  not  thine  origin.'' 
«  See  below,  J  11.  »  Btyc^,  ^.  \^^. 

*  The  coronation  at  Rome  Was  essential  to  t\ie  ^\x\\  \TCi^T\»X  ^\^\V5» 
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Rome  under  the  Eastern  Empire.  Otho,  recall^  by  the  news 
from  an  exi:)edition'^  against  the  Slavonians,  put  Crescentius  to 
death,  and  inflicted  cniel  punishment  and  public  degradation  on  the 
Anti-pope.^ 

§  10.  On  the  sudden  and  mysterious  death  of  Gregory  V.,  at  the 
age  of  only  thirty,  Otho  conferred  the  papacy  on  his  tutor  Grerbert, 
who  took  the  title  of  Sylvesteb  II.  (999-1003),  as  if  to  suggest  a 
parallel  to  the  relations  between  (^onstantine  and  Sylvester  I. 

Grerbert  was  bom  of  humble  parents  in  Auvergne,  about  the 
middle  of  the  century.  Having  been  brought  up  in  the  monastery 
of  Aurillac,  and  having  attended  other  French  schools,  he  was  sent 
by  his  abbot  into  Spain,  and  there  studied  the  mathematical  and 
physical  sciences;  whether  under  Arab  teachers  themselves,  or 
through  Christians  who  had  learned  from  them,  is  uncertain.  At 
the  school  of  Rheims,  of  which  Gerbert  became  the  chief  teacher,  he 
introduced  the  study  of  mathematics,  the  decimal  notation,  and  the 
^  Arabic  numerals.  His  mechanical  knowledge  and  ingenuity  were 
proved  by  the  construction  of  more  than  one  clock,  of  some  astro- 
nomical instruments,  and  (it  is  said)  of  an  organ  blown  by  steam. 
His  physical  science  gained  him  the  ill  repute  of  witchcraft,  which 
clung  to  his  memory  after  death. 

§  11.  Before  his  final  settlement  at  Rheims,  Gerbert  had  paid 
two  visits  to  Rome,  and  (like  Luther  five  centuries  later)  he  received 
an  impression  of  the  state  of  society  and  religion  there  which  bore 
fruit  in  his  later  course.  "  All  Italy,"  he  wrote  to  a  friend,'  **  ap- 
pears to  me  a  Rome ;  and  the  morals  of  the  Romans  are  the  horror 
of  the  world."  As  secretary  to  Adalbert,  archbishop  of  Rheims, 
he  took  an  active  part  in  political  afiGurs,  at  the  great  crisis  when 
the  sceptre  of  the  Carlings  was  passing  to  the  line  of  Capet.  Adal- 
bert wished  him  to  be  his  successor  (989) ;  but  Amulf,  an  ill^ti- 
mato  son  of  one  of  the  last  Garolingian  kings,  obtained  the  see  from 
Hugh  Capet  by  a  promise  of  faithful  service,  confirmed  by  a  most 
stringent  oath,  which  was  scarcely  taken  when  Amulf  betrayed 
Rlieims  to  Charles,  duke  of  Lorraine.  Amulf  was  called  to  answer 
for  his  treason  before  a  council  held  at  the  monastery  of  St.  Basle 
(Basolus),  near  Rheims  (991). 

The  proceedings  are  memorable  for  the  opposition  of  the  council 
to  the  claim  of  jurisdiction  in  the  case  of  a  metropolitan,  which 
was  put  forwai-d  by  Pope  John  XV.,  though  he  had  been  applied 
to  in  vain  for  directions  before  the  synod  was  convened.  The 
anti-Romanist  view  was  urged  with  great  force  and  boldness  by 

*  For  the  various  accounts  of  the  surrender  of  Crescentius,  when  be- 
sieged by  Otho  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  of  the  fate  of  John,  see 
Robertson,  v«\.  Vu )?,  ^^\.  *  Epist.  40. 
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another  Amulf,  bishop  of  Orleans.  "He  denied  the  power  of 
the  Roman  pontiff  by  his  silence  to  lay  to  sleep  the  ancient 
laws  of  the  Church,  or  by  his  sole  authority  to  reverse  them : 
if  it  were  so,  there  would  really  be  no  laws  to  rely  on.  He  en- 
larged on  the  enormities  of  recent  popes,  and  asked  how  it  was 
.possible  to  defer  to  the  sentence  of  such  monsters  —  destitute 
as  they  were  of  all  judicial  qualities,  of  knowledge,  of  love,  of 
character,  —  very  Antichrists  sitting  in  the  temple  of  God.  It 
would  (he  said)  be  far  better,  if  the  dissensions  of  princes  would 
permit,  to  seek  a  decision  from  the  learned  and  pious  bishops  of 
fielgic  Gaul  and  Germany,  than  from  the  venal  and  polluted  court 
of  Rome."^ 

In  accordance  with  the  jurisdiction  thus  claimed,  Amulf  of 
Bheims  was  brought  before  the  council;  and,  after  abject  en^^ 
treaties  to  be  spared  death  and  mutilation,  he  read  an  abdication 
of  his  archbishopric,  and  resigned  the  ensigns  of  his  spiritual  au- 
thority to  the  bishops  and  those  of  his  temporalities  to  the  king. 
Amulf  was  imprisoned  at  Orleans,  and  Gerbert,  who  had  taken  no 
part  in  these  proceedings,  was  appointed  his  successor.  The  Council 
wrote  to  John  XV.  with  much  deference,  excusing  their  having 
acted  without  his  authority  on  the  ground  that  their  application  to 
him  had  been  so  long  unanswered.  John  summoned  them  to  Rome 
for  a  new  trial  of  the  case,  and  ordered  them  to  reinstate  Amulf; 
and  they  themselves,  with  the  new  archbishop,  were  suspended 
meanwhile  from  their  ecclesiastical  functions.  But  a  new  synod  at 
Chela  ^  maintained  the  decisions  of  St.  Basle ;  and  Gerbert  wrote 
letters  in  all  directions,  in  a  tone  of  decided  opposition  to  the  papal 
daim  of  jurisdiction.  The  danger  seemed  pressing  of  a  complete 
schism  between  the  Galilean  and  Roman  Churches ;  but  the  Pope 
was  able,  chiefly  by  means  of  the  monks,  to  bring  Gerbert  into 
snspidon  with  the  French  king  and  people,  so  that  (as  he  himself 
writes)  there  was  a  cry  even  for  his  blood.  At  this  juncture  he 
received,  and  gladly  accepted,  the  invitation  of  Otho  III.,  but 
without  giving  up  his  bishopric. 

After  some  further  controversy,  a  council  held  at  Rheims  declared 
in  favour  of  Amulf  s  right  to  the  see  (995) ;  but  he  was  kept  in 
prison  till  Robert  I.,  the  son  and  successor  of  Hugh  Capet,  released 
him  as  a  means  of  obtaining  the  sanction  of  Pope  Gregory  V.  to  his 
uncanonical  marriage  with  Bertha  of  Burgundy.  On  this  point, 
however,  the  Pope  was  firm,  and  Robert  was  compelled  to  give  up 

^  Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  424.  The  application  to  the  Popes  of  the  name 
Antichrist  and  of  St.  Paul's  description  of  the  Man  of  Sin  (2  Thess.  ii.  4) 
are  noteworthy  at  this  time. 

*  Apparently  Chelles,  between  Paris  and  Meaux. 
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his  wife  (998).    Thus  the  papacy  won  a  twofold  victory  in  Prance,  hy 
maintaining  its  right  to  enforce  canonical  discipline  on  the  sovoeigDs 
of  a  new  and  powerful  dynasty,  and  the  necessity  of  its  consent  to 
the  deposition  of  a  metropolitan.    This  point  had  been  3rielded  in 
principle,  even  by  Hincmar;  and  the  recent  contest  had  sprang 
from  the  Pope's  neglect  of  the  application  from  the  French  bishops. 
"  But,  not  content  with  this,  the  Popes  and  their  advocates  claimed 
that  right  of  exclusive  judgment  over  all  bishops  which  was  asserted 
for  the  papacy  by  the  false  decretals ;  and  the  result  was  therefore 
more  valuable  for  the  Eoman  see  than  it  would  have  been  if  the 
Popes  had  only  put  forward  such  claims  as  were  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  interest  in  the  case  which  was  immediately 
before  them."  * 

§  12.  About  the  same  time  that  Amulf  was  reinstated  at  Rheims, 
Otho  in.  conferred  on  Gerbert  the  archbishopric  of  Bavenna  (998), 
whence  ho  was  called  in  the  following  year  to  the  chair  of  St  Peter 
as  Pope  Sylvester  II,  In  this  elevation  of  his  tutor  the  Emperor 
clearly  meant  to  secure  a  fellow-labourer,  in  the  highest  spiritual 
place,  for  carrying  out  his  dream  of  restoring  the  Empire  of  Rome  on 
the  surer  foundation  of  religion.  That  idea  is  expressed  in  the  words 
of  one  of  his  edicts :  "  We  have  ordained  this  in  order  that,  the 
Church  of  God  being  freely  and  firmly  established,  our  empire  may 
be  advanced  and  the  crown  of  our  knighthood  triumph  ;  that  the 
power  of  the  Roman  people  may  be  extended  and  the  commonwealth 
be  restored."  '  His  seals  bear  the  legend  Benovatto  Imperii  Bcmor 
norum ;  and  he  intended  to  restore  the  forms  of  the  old  Republic, 
but  under  the  reality  of  a  Byzantine  despotism.  He  built  himself  a 
palace  on  the  Aventine,  and  constituted  a  government  of  Rome 
under  a  patrician,  a  prefect,  and  a  body  of  judges,  who  were  com- 
manded to  recognise  no  law  but  Justinian's,  and,  as  bidden  by  the 
formula  of  their  appointment,  "  with  this  code  to  judge  Rome  and 
the  Leonine  city  and  the  whole  world.** 

But  the  vain  attempt  to  revive  the  imperial  grandeur  of  Rome 
only  weakened  Otho  at  the  true  seat  of  his  empire  in  Germany ;  and 
his  early  death  was  perhaps  not  so  much  the  frustration  of  his 
schemes,  as  his  own  deliverance  from  ruin.'    "  Otto  is  in  one  respect 

*  Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  430. 

«  Bryce,  p.  161.  "To  exclude  the  claims  of  the  Greeks,  he  used  the 
title  Romamrum  Imperator,  instead  of  the  simple  Imperator  of  his  prede- 
cessors." 

*  Otho  III.  died  at  Paterno,  near  Civita  Castellana,  in  his  twenty-second 

year  (Jan.  24, 1002),  probably,  as  the  German  chroniclers  say,  of  small-pox ; 

but  later  Italian  WTitexs  \.d\  \.\ift  more  romantic  tale,  that  Stephania,  the 

widow  of  Crescentixis,  aveii^fe^Vc«V\3L!5ti^TiJ^%  ^«a}Otv\s^  ^\ks&&.T\iL\^  the  voung 

Emperor  by  hex  beauty,  aai  eus^aVa^Vx^  Awr  \<i»K\!LV|\c!kR».\i&  ^^^'^^^s^ 

pair  of  gloves. 
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more  memorable  than  any  who  went  before  or  came  after  him. 
None  save  he  desired  to  make  the  seven-hilled  city  again  the  seat 
of  dominion,  reducing  Germany  and  Lombardy  and  Greece  to 
their  rightful  place  of  subject  provinces.  No  one  else  so  forgot  the 
present  to  live  in  the  light  of  the  ancient  order :  no  other  soul 
was  so  possessed  by  that  fervid  mysticism  and  that  revereuce  for 
the  glories  of  the  past,  whereon  rested  the  idea  of  the  mediaeval 
empire."  * 

§13.  The  exaltation  of  mind  which  prompted  Otho's  schemes, 
and  the  subsequent  depression  into  which  he  seems  to  have  fallen 
before  his  death,  may  be  connected  with  the  like  feelings  that  pre- 
TaOed  throughout  Christendom  on  the  completion  of  the  millennary 
cycle  from  the  coming  of  Christ,  which  many  expected  to  be  the 
epoch  of  His  second  advent.  "  The  preamble,  *  Whereas  the  end  of 
the  world  draweth  near,*  which  had  been  common  in  donations~to 
churches  and  monasteries,  now  assumed  a  new  and  more  urgent 
Significance ;  and  the  belief,  that  the  long  expectation  was  at  length 
to  be  accomplished,  did  much  to  revive  the  power  and  wealth  of  the 
clergy,  after  the  disorders  and  losses  of  the  century.  The  minds  of 
men  were  called  away  from  the  ordinary  cares  and  employments  of 
life ;  even  our  knowledge  of  history  has  suffered  in  consequence, 
since  there  was  little  inclination  to  bestow  labour  on  the  chronicling 
of  events,  when  no  posterity  was  expected  to  read  the  records. 
Some  plunged  into  desperate  recklessness  of  living ;  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun  or  of  the  moon  was  the  signal  for  multitudes  to  seek  a  hiding- 
place  in  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth ;  and  crowds  of  pilgrims 
flocked  to  Palestine,  where  the  Saviour  was  expected  to  appear  for 
judgment."* 

§  14.  One  part  only  of  Otho's  work  bore  lasting  fruit,  but  of  a 
kind  directly  opposite  to  his  visions  of  a  revived  empire.  What  he 
did  revive  at  Rome  was  the  character  and  consequently  the  authority 
and  power  of  the  papacy,  by  the  appointment,  first  of  Bruno,  and 
still  more  by  that  of  Gerbert.  "  With  the  substitution  of  these 
men  for  the  profligate  priests  of  Italy,  began  that  Teutonic  reform  of 
the  papacy,  which  raised  it  from  the  abyss  of  the  tenth  century  to 
the  point  where  Hildebrand  found  it.  The  emperors  were  working 
the  ruin  of  their  power  by  their  most  disinterested  acts."  ^ 

Sylvester  II.  survived  his  imperial  pupil  and  patron  little  more 
than  a  year,  dying  in  May  1003.  The  former  champion  of  the 
French  Church  against  the  papacy  was  worsted,  as-  Pope,  in  a  contest 
with  Willigis,  the  metropolitan  of  Germany,  on  a  question  of 
episcopal  jurisdiction,  the  details  of  which  need  not  be  related. 

Sylvester  first  foreshadowed  the  great  enter^m^  q^  \Jci^  ^\^i>^'\^^^» 

'  Br/ce,  p.  163,         «  Kobertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  4^\  *  ^x^t^,  ^^  V^*^- 
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Moved  by  the  complaints  made  by  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  City  of 
their  sufferings  from  the  Saracens,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
imiversal  Church,  in  the  name  of  Jerusalem,  asking  for  sympathy 
and  for  aid  by  gifts  or  by  arms.  That  his  heart  was  set  upon  the 
enterprise  may  be  inferred  from  one  of  the  many  legends  by  which 
Gerbert's  enemies  branded  his  memory  with  the  imputation  of 
forbidden  arts.^  He  had  fabricated  a  brazen  head,  which  gave 
oracular  answers,  of  coui-se  by  the  power  of  evil  spirits,  who  have 
always  been  strangely  credited  with  foreknowledge.  When  he 
asked  this  oracle,  **  Shall  I  be  apostolic  pontiff?"  it  answered,  '*  Yes !" 
When  he  asked  again,  '*  Shall  I  die  before  I  sing  mass  in  Jerusalem  ?" 
it  answered,  "  No  !*'  But  the  delusive  condition  was  fulfilled  when 
the  Pope  said  mass  in  the  basilica  of  Santa  Croce  in  Gerusalemme 
at  Rome? 

.  §  15.  For  the  history  of  the  Eastern  Church  in  the  tenth  century, 
the  following  summary  will  suffice: — "The  Greek  Church  con- 
tinued to  rest  on  the  doctrines  and  practices  established  by  the 
counpils  of  foimer  times.  The  worship  of  images  was  undisturbed. 
The  empire  imderwent  frequent  revolutions,  marked  by  the  perfidy, 
the  cruelty,  the  ambition,  regardless  of  the  ties  of  nature,  with 
which  its  history  has  already  made  us  familiar ;  but  the  only  events 
which  need  be  here  mentioned  are  the  victories  gained  over  the 
Saracens  by  Nicephqrus  Phocas  (a.d.  963-969),  and  by  his  mur- 
derer and  successor,  John  Tzimisces  (a.d.  969-976).  By  these 
princes  Crete  and  Cyprus  were  recovered,  and  the  arms  of  the 
Greeks  were  carried  even  as  far  as  Bagdad.  And,  although  their 
more  distant  triumphs  had  no  lasting  effect,  the  empire  retained 
some  recompense  for  its  long  and  bloody  warfare  in  the  possession  of 
Antioch,  with  Tarsus,  Mopsuestia,  and  other  cities  in  Cilicia."^ 

^  Besides  the  prevailing  suspicion  with  which  all  natural  science  was 
regarded  in  that  darkest  of  the  so-called  "  dark  ages,"  Gerbert  was  obnoxious 
to  the  majority  of  ecclesiastics,  first  for  his  resistance  to  Roman  assump- 
tions, and  afterwards  as  the  chief  papal  representative  of  the  Empire. 

2  The  story  is  told,  among  other  wonderful  legends  about  Gerbert  and 
his  magical  practices,  by  William  of  Malmesbury  (fiesta  Reguniy  lib.  ii. 
p.  283),  and  with  more  romantic  details  by  Walter  Mapes  (De  Nugis  Curial. 
pp.  170-176,  ed.  Camden  Society).  The  like  ambiguous  prophecy  of  dying 
in  Jerusalem  is  related  of  Robert  Guiscard,  besides  the  story,  so  well  known 
from  Shakspere,  of  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  at 
Westminster. 

'  Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  403. 
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CHAPTEB  SXIV. 

CONTEBSION    OF    HEATHEN    NATIONS    DURING    THE 
NINTH,  TENTH,  AND  FOLLOWING  CENTURIES. 

{  1,  Methods  used  for  the  Spread  of  Cliristittnitj' — OrgaLization  of  the  new 
Natiooal  Churches.  |  2.  The  Scasdinaviah  Nations— Plansof  Charles 
the  Great  and  Lonis— Baptism  of  Harold  the  Dane.  §  3.  Mission  of 
AxasAR  to  Denmark  and  Saeden — Archbishopric  of  Hamburg  and 
BTemen.  §  4.  Progress  under  Eric  I.  and  Eric  II.  of  Denmark  and  Olnf  I. 
of  Sweden,  g  5.  Death  and  Character  of  Anskar— Rimbcrt,  his  Successor. 
§  8.  Gorm  the  Old— Archhiahop  Unnl— Harold  Blaatand,  Swejn,  and 
Caaate — Fall  establishment  of  Christianity  in  Denmark.  §  T.  Labours 
ofUnniiDSweden—KiBsOlafStotfcnnung— English  Missionaries— Inge- 
st. Eric — Finland  and  Lapland,  g  8.  Christianity  in  Samay — Haco  the 
Good — He  is  compelled  to  conform  to  Heathenism,  g  9.  Olaf  Tryggreson 
forces  Christianity  on  his  snbjects — Hia  Death  and  legendary  fame. 
glO.  OlafHaroidsonpui'suea  the  same  course- Destrnction  of  tho  Image 
of  Thor — His  Death  and  Canonization — Canute — St.  Magnus  the  Gaod. 
g  II.  The  Slavonian  Kationa — Maraeia — Mission  ofCyril  and  Methodius 
— Use  of  the  Slayonic  Language — Methodius  made  archbishop — Troubles 
with  the  Germans — Conquest  uf  Moravia,  g  12.  Conreraion  of  the 
Boltainiana — Borziwoi,  Ludmilla,  and  Wenccslav — Boleslav  the  Cruel 
and  BolesUr  the  Pious— St.  Adalbert,  Bishop  of  Prague— The  Slavonic 
and  Roman  Liturgies     §  13.  Conversion  of  the  Polei — Bishopric  of  Poseu 
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and  Archbishopric  of  Magdeburg — ^Poland  subjected  to  the  See  of  Rome 
— Casimir — St.  Stanislaus.  §  14.  Conversion  of  Russia — ^Vladimir  and 
Yaroslar.  §  15.  Conversion  of  the  Magyars  and  Slavonians  of  Hungary 
— St.  Stephen — ^Hls  marriage  with  Gisela  and  alliance  with  Otho  HI. — 
Hungary  made  a  Kingdom — The  Chnrch  of  Hungary — ^Extinction  of 
Paganism  by  St.  Ladislaus.  §  16.  Christianity  among  the  Wends — 
Archbishopric  of  Magdeburg — The  Christian  King  Gottschalk — Heathen 
Reaction  —  German  Conquests — Missionaries  and  Bishoprics.  §  17. 
Poof^eroKia  subjected  to  Poland — Unsuccessful  Mission  of  Bemsurd— 
Pomerania  christianuted  by  Otho  archbishop  of  Bamberg — Conquest  and 
nominal  Conversion  of  Riigen.  §  18.  The  Lettish  Tribes:  Lkonia^ 
Esthcma,  amd  CovrtoidL— The  Brethren  of  the  Sword.  §  19.  Prussia 
subdued  by  the  Teutonic  Knights.  §  20.  Late  Conversion  of  the 
ZiiWmittiu. 

§  1.  The  completioQ  of  the  fiist  Christian  milleimiimi  marks  also 
the  epoch  at  which  Christianity  had  reached  nearly  aU  the  nations 
of  Europe ;  though  its  profession  was  only  fiilly  established  in  the 
course  of  three  centuries  more.  We  purposely  say  its  *'  profession," 
for  we  must  stiU  bear  in  mind  the  difference  between  the  simple 
primitive  preaching  of  the  Grospel  to  hearers  who  reoeiyed  it  by  the 
mind  and  heart,  and  its  propagation  by  the  power  of  the  swoid,  by 
political  alliances,  or  by  mairiages  of  Christian  princesses  with  bar- 
barian kings,  who  made  their  subjects  foUow  their  adoption  of  a 
new  religion.  But  these  rougher  methods  of  breaking  the  soil  of 
heathenism  were  followed  by  the  sowing  of  the  seeds  of  a  purer 
faith  through  the  labours  of  missionaries,  who  generally  made  the 
convents  the  head-quarters  of  their  efforts. 

One  result  of  this  course  of  proceeding,  as  we  have  had  occasion 
to  show  fully  in  the  case  of  England,  was  that  Christianity  was 
established,  in  each  new  field  that  it  wod,  in  the  organized  fonn 
into  which  it  had  grown  in  the  Western  or  Eastern  Church.  In 
the  West  (with  which  we  are  now  specially  concerned)  it  was  the 
policy,  both  of  the  Church  and  the  secular  powers— In  hct,  it  ms 
the  natural  development  of  the  idea  of  the  Holy  £m|Hre — that  each. 
nation  newly  christianized  should  be  united  to  oae  of  the  great 
metit^pcditan  sees.  Thus  Mainz,  founded  as  we  have  seen  for  the 
converted  Germans,  became  the  metropolis^  of  the  Bohemians  also, 
Plassau  and  Salzburg  of  the  Hungarian  tribes,  Magdeburg  of  the 
Poles  and  the  north-eastern  Slavonians,  Hamburg  and  ^emen  of 
the  Scandinavians  and  other  tribes  upon  the  Baltic. 

*  It  should  be  remembered  that  this  word  has  one  definite  sense  io 

ecclesiastical  history ;  and  it  is  to  be  wished  that  it  had  not  been  adopted 

in  civil  tustory,  in  the  sense  of  capital^  gaining  nothing  but  a  finer  word,  at 

the  cost  of  ob^Tulnf^  \U  ^tq>y«x  Qt«^  meamng  as  well  as  its  ecclesiastical 

use. 
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§  2.  These  last  clum  our  first  attention,  both  in  order  of  timo 
and  as  the  people  nearest  related  to  the  Germans.  Even  at  the 
close  of  the  seventh  century  (696),  Willibrord,  the  apostle  of  tho 
Kisians,  had  extended  his  labours  beyond  not  only  the  Elbe  but 
the  Eider,  the  boundary  between  the  Saxons  and  the  Jutish  penin- 
sula ;  but  we  have  no  record  of  any  permanent  results. 

A  century  later,  Charles  the  Great  founded  a  church  at  Hamburg 
as  the  headquarters  of  a  distinct  church-establishment  for  the  whole 
legion  of  Nordalbingia  (i.  e.  north  of  the  Elbe),  the  conquest  and 
oonyersion  of  which  seemed  necessary  to  confirm  the  submission  of  the 
Saxons  and  Frisians.  An  opening  for  the  enterprise,  which  Charles 
did  not  live  to  prosecute,  was  made  by  the  appeals  of  the  rival  can- 
didates for  the  Danish  throne  to  Louis  the  Pious.  When  the  exiled 
Harold  applied  for  aid  to  Louis,  his  ambassadors  were  accompanied 
back  by  Ebbo,  archbishop  of  Kheims,  who  was  appointed  to  the 
mission  by  the  diet  of  Attigny,  with  a  commission  from  Pope 
Paschal ;  and  he  and  his  companions  preached  with  much  success 
for  about  a  year  (823).  Three  years  later,  Harold,  having  resolved 
on  a  decided  alliance  with  the  Christian  empire,  travelled  to  the 
court  of  Louis  atlngelheim,  and  received  baptism,  with  his  queen  and 
son  and  many  attendants,  in  the  cathedral  of  Mainz.  It  was  resolved 
that  Harold  should  be  accompanied  on  his  return  by  a  new  band 
of  missionaries ;  "  but  the  barbarism  of  the  Northmen,  their  strong 
hostility  to  Christianity,  and  the  savage  character  of  their  paganism, 
deterred  all  from  venturing  on  the  expedition,  until  Wala  of  Corbie 
muned  Anskar,  one  of  his  monks,  as  a  person  suited  for  the  work 
(826)."  1 

§  3.  This  fSamous  "  Apostle  of  the  North "  is  conspicuous,  even 
in  the  annals  of  Christian  missions,  for  enthusiastic  devotion  to  his 
work,  combined  with  self-denial  and  perseverance  in  its  prosecution. 
Bom  of  Prank  parents,  about  the  first  year  of  the  century,  he 
-was  brought  up  from  his  childhood  in  the  monastery  of  Corbie,  in 
Rcardy,  under  Adelhard  and  Paschasius  Badbert,  and  he  taught 
both  there  and  in  the  German  monastery  of  New  Corbie.  From  his 
earliest  years  he  felt  himself  called  to  a  life  of  Christian  devotedness 
by  special  visions.  In  one,  his  echo  of  Paul's  question,  "  Lord,  what 
wouldest  thou  have  me  to  do  ?"  was  answered  by  the  Saviour  himself, 
"Gh>  and  preach  to  the  Gentiles  the  word  of  God."  In  another 
vision  of  the  divine  glory,  a  voice  came  to  him  from  the  midst  of 
the  inefliable  light,  "Go,  and  thou  shalt  return  to  me  with  the 
crown  of  martyrdom."    That  such  visions  were  tho  reflection  of  a 

*  Bobertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  392.  The  Life  of  St.  Anskar,  by  his  pupil  and  suc- 
cessor Rimbert  and  another,  is  in  Mabillon,  vi.,  Pertz,  ii.,  and  the  Patro^ 
hgia,  cxviii.    The  name  is  variously  written,  Anshar  or  Ansgar, 
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spirit  exalted  by  enthusiastic  self-devotion,  rather  than  a  super- 
natural revelation,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  a  life  exposed 
for  twenty-six  years  to  "  perils  by  the  beathen,  perils  in  the  wilder- 
ness, perils  in  the  sea,  perils  among  false  brethren,"^  was  not 
crowned  by  a  martyr's  death. 

The  opponents  of  Harold  were  too  powerful  to  allow  him  a  footing 
beyond  the  border  of  the  Danish  kingdom,  where  Anskar  established 
a  school  at  Hadeby  on  the  Schlei,  to  train  boys,  some  of  whom  were 
bought  for  the  purpose,  in  the  Christian  faiUi.  But  Harold's  deci- 
sive adoption  of  Christianity  roused  the  national  feeling  against  him ; 
and  both  the  king  and  the  missionaries  were  driven  away  (827). 

Just  at  this  time  ambassadors,  who  came  to  the  court  of  Louis 
from  Sweden,  asked  that  missionaries  might  be  sent  to  their 
countrymen,  who  were  favourably  disposed  towards  Christianity.' 
Anskar  was  again  sent  on  this  mission,  with  rich  presents  for  the 
Swedish  King  Bjorn ;  but  his  vessel  was  plundered  by  pirates,  and 
it  was  only  after  great  sufferings  that  he  reached  the  capital  of  Birka 
on  the  Malar  Lake.'  The  king  and  national  assembly  gave  the 
missionaries  leave  to  preach  freely,  and  among  many  other  converts 
was  Herigar,  the  governor  of  Birka,  who  built  a  church  on  his 
own  estate.  After  a  year  and  a  half,  Anskar  carried  back  a  favour- 
able report  to  the  Emperor,  who  resolved  to  fulfil  his  father's  plans 
by  establishing  at  Hamburg  a  metropolitan  see  for  the  Northern 
nations.  Anskar  was  consecrated  as  archbishop,  and  went  to  Home 
to  receive  the  pall  from  Gregory  IV.,  with  a  bull  authorizing  him 
to  labour  in  the  North.  Louis  bestowed  on  him  the  rich  abbey  of 
Turholt,  in  Belgium,  both  for  his  support  and  for  a  home  more 
secure  than  Hamburg  (833). 

Anskar  built  at  Hamburg  a  cathedral  and  monastery,  with  a 
school,  in  which,  among  other  pupils,  he  trained  boys  bought  in 
Denmark,  while  others  were  sent  to  Turholt  for  education.  But 
the  new  establishment  was  soon  utterly  destroyed  by  an  irrup- 
tion of  heathen  Danes,  while  Harold  apostatized  from  the  faith; 
the  missionaries  were  at  the  same  time  driven  out  of  Sweden; 
and  the  provision  for  their  support  was  taken  away  by  Charles 
the  Bald,  who  gave  the  abbey  of  Turholt  to  one  of  his  lay 
courtiers  (840-843).  Anskar  happily  found  a  new  patron  in 
Louis  the  German,  who  gave  him  a  new  monastery  at  Ramsloh. 

»  2  Cor.  xi.  26. 

2  The  Swedes  appear  to  have  received  some  knowledge  of  Christianity 
through  their  intercourse  with  the  Eastern  Empire,  as  well  as  from  the 
many  Christian  captives  taken  in  their  piratical  expeditions. 

'  Birka,  which  seems  to  mean  a  landing-place,  is  identified  with  Sigtana, 
on  the  N.E,  arm  of  the  Ma.Ui  Lake, 
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On  the  death  of  the  Bishop  of  Bremen — who  had  displayed  a  cruel 
jealousy  of  Anskar,  refusing  him  even  a  refuge  when  driven  out  by 
the  Northmen— Charles's  union  of  that  see  with  Hamburg  was 
confirmed  by  the  Council  of  Mainz  (848).^ 

§  4.  Anskar  was  sent  by  Louis  on  several  political  missions  to  the 
heathen  Ring  Eric  I.,  of  Denmark,  from  whom  he  at  length  obtained 
toleration  for  Christianity  and  permission  to  build  a  church  in 
Sleswick,  which  became  the  centre  of  numerous  conversions.  But 
Eric  was  killed  in  a  new  rising  of  the  heathen  faction ;  and  it  was 
not  till  his  young  grandson,  Eric  II.,  took  the  government  into  his 
own  hands,  that  toleration  was  re-established  and  Christianity  made 
rapid  progress  in  Denmark  (855). 

Meanwhile,  after  several  attempts  to  revive  the  mission  in  Sweden, 
Anskar  himself  had  gone  with  a  letter  from  Eric  I.  to  King  Olaf, 
whose  favour  he  won  by  splendid  gifts  presented  at  a  rich  banquet. 
The  king  consented  to  call  a  national  assembly,  which  decided  to 
tolerate  Christianity — ^partly  as  the  result  of  casting  lots,  partly 
through  the  influence  of  an  aged  councillor,  who  appealed  to  the 
power  of  the  God  of  the  Christians,  as  displayed  especially  in  dangers 
at  sea,  and  who  urged  the  practical  argument  that,  seeing  that  many 
of  his  countrymen  had  resorted  to  Dorstadt  for  baptism,  why  should 
they  refuse  the  blessing,  now  that  it  was  brought  to  their  own  doors  ? 
Many  converts  were  quickly  made ;  churches  were  built ;  and  the 
Gospel  was  preached  by  the  Danish  teachers  trained  at  Hamburg 
and  Eamsloh. 

§  5.  Anskar  died  in  865,  leaving  proofs  of  his  devotedness  more 
solid,  if  less  splendid,  than  the  martyrdom  which  he  had  desired, 
and  to  which  he  had  been  constantly  exposed  without  ever  osten- 
tsftiously  courting  it.  The  absence  of  all  vainglory  is  a  striking 
feature  of  his  life,  as  described  by  his  affectionate  disciple  Kimbert. 
In  his  youth  he  mitigated  the  rigour  of  his  mortifications 'when  he 
found  that  they  were  making  him  self-righteous ;  and  when  his  old 
^e  was  too  weak  for  ascetic  discipline,  he  found  a  better  substitute 
in  alms  and  prayers.  To  his  spiritual  labours  he  added  many  works 
of  mercy,  such  as  the  building  of  hospitals  and  the  redemption  of 
captives ;  and  he  persuaded  the  great  men  of  Nordalbingia  to  abstain 
from  the  profitable  trade  in  slaves.  On  the  subject  of  miracles, 
which  were  of  course  ascribed  to  him  in  the  spirit  of  the  age,  Anskar 
left  a  valuable  testimony :  "  If  I  were  worthy  in  the  sight  of  my 
Lord,  I  would  ask  Him  to  grant  me  one  miracle — that  He  would 
make  me  a  good  man."    In  the  like  spirit  of  humility,  he  declined 

*  Sixteen  years  elapsed  before  the  union  of  the  dioceses  was  sanctioned 
by  Pope  Nicolas  I.,  who  again  conferred  the  pall,  with  the  authority  of 
legate  in  the  North,  on  Anskar,  the  year  before  his  death  (864). 
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to  asstune  authority,  or  give  offence,  by  naming  his  successor;  but, 
in  reply  to  a  question  about  his  favourite  disciple  Rimbert,  he  said, 
"  I  am  assured  that  he  is  more  worthy  to  be  an  archbishop  than  I 
am  to  be  a  subdeacon."  ^ 

§  6.  As  Archbishop  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  Eimbert  carried  on 
the  work  of  Anskar  in  the  same  spirit,  amidst  constant  troubles  from 
the  fierce  Northmen,  which  reached  their  height  at  the  time  of  his 
death  (888).  Gorm  the  Old,  the  first  king  of  all  Denmark,  destroyed 
all  the  churches  in  his  dominions ;  but,  on  his  defeat  by  Henry  the 
Fowler,  he  was  compelled  to  tolerate  Christianity  and  to  put  down 
human  sacrifices  (934).  Henry  made  the  mark  of  Sleswick  Grerman 
territory,  as  a  barrier  against  the  incursions  of  the  Northmen. 
Unni,  the  archbishop  of  Bremen,  resumed  the  mission  in  Jutland, 
and  was  supported  by  Gorm's  son,  Harold  Blaatand  (ue,  Blue- 
tooth)^ whose  mother  was  a  Christian ;  but  Harold  was  not  baptized 
till  his  defeat  by  Otho  the  Great  (965).  The  zeal  with  which 
Harold  now  tried  to  enforce  Christianity  provoked  a  rebellion 
of  the  heathen  party  under  his  own  son,  Sweyn  ("  with  the  forked- 
beard  "),  by  whom  he  was  dethroned  and  killed  in  battle  (986). 

We  must  leave  to  the  civil  histories  of  Denmark  and  England  the 
varied  fortunes  of  Sweyn,  who  died  a  Christian  (1014).  His  son, 
Canute  the  Mighty,  established  C!hristianity  firmly  in  Denmark 
He  built  churches  and  monasteries,  and,  on  the  occasion  of  his  pil- 
grimage to  Borne  (1026),  he  brought  the  Danish  Church  into  close 
connection  with  the  Boman.  English  missionaries  co-operated  with 
those  from  Hamburg  and  Bremen ;  but  Archbishop  Unni  treated 
the  English  bishops  as  intruders,  and  obtained  from  Canute  the 
confirmation  of  his  jurisdiction  over  the  Danish  Church. 

§  7.  The  renewed  evangelization  of  Sweden  followed  closely  upon 
that  of  Denmark,  whence  Archbishop  Unni  crossed  over  in  935, 
and  died  in  Sweden  in  the  following  year.  The  German  missions 
went  on  successfully  till  towards  the  end  of  the  century,  when,  in 
the  reign  of  Olaf  Stotkunung,*  a  new  impulse  was  given  by  the 
preaching  of  some  English  missionaries,  headed  by  Sigfried  (or 
Sigurd),  archdeacon  of  York,  who  was  made  Bishop  of  Wexio. 
Christianity  obtained  a  firm  footing  in  Gothland ;  but  in  Swealand 
heathenism  was  so  strong,  that  Olaf  gave  up  his  design  of  destroying 
the  temple  at  Upsala,  the  great  national  sanctuary,  and  he  founded 
his  chief  bishopric  at  Skara  for  Thurgot,  an  Englishman.    As 

• 

*  We  possess  Anskar's  *  Life  of  Willebad,*  the  first  bishop  of  Bremen; 
but  the  journal  of  his  own  missions,  which  is  known  to  have  been  sent  to 
Rome,  has  not  been  found. 

2  That  is,  LajhKmfj^  because  he  is  said  to  hate  been  king  while  yet  in 
his  nurse's  lap.    He  d\e^  a\)ow\.  \0*i4. 
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ChristiaDity  spread,  tlie  Swedes  abandoned  their  habits  of  piracy ; 
and  the  clergy  succeed  in  substituting  the  Latin  alphabet  for  the  old 
Runic  characters.  As  among  the  other  Northmen,  the  zeal  of  Olaf 
provoked  a  strong  opposition  from  the  heathen  party.  It  was  not 
till  half  a  century  later  that  King  Inge  succeeded,  after  a  hard 
struggle  and  a  temporary  expulsion.  In  putting  down  heathen  wor- 
ship (about  1084) ;  and  it  was  only  late  in  the  following  century 
that  Christianity  was  firmly  established  by  St.  Ebic  IX.,  who  also 
converted  the  Finns  (1167),  and  was  killed  in  battle  with  the  Danes 
(1160). 

The  Finns  resisted  with  deadly  hatred  the  Christianity  imposed 
GEL  them  by  St.  Eric ;  and  they  put  the  missionary  bishop,  Henry 
of  TJpsala,  "  the  Apostle  of  Finland,"  to  a  martyr's  death  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  (1158).  it  was  not  till  1293  that  the  regent,  Thorkel 
Knutson,  finally  subdued  the  country  and  made  it  Christian, 
Meanwhile  the  Swedish  conquest  of  Lapland  (1279)  opened  that 
extreme  northern  region  to  Christianity ;  but  its  progress  was  slow, 
and  the  first  church  was  dedicated  at  Tomea  by  Hemming,  bishop 
of  XJpsala,  in  1335. 

§  8.  NoBWAY — where  the  seeds  of  Christianity  had  been  sown  by 
the  many  captives  taken  by  the  piratical  vikings  from  the  shores  of 
England,  Germany,  and  Gaul — shared  in  the  fruits  of  Anskar's 
labours.  A  great  contest  between  the  old  and  new  religions  took 
place  in  the  reign  of  Haco  the  Good  (934-961),  the  first  Christian 
king,  who,  having  been  brought  up  in  England  at  the  court  of  Athel- 
stane,  dethroned  his  tyrant  brother,  Eric  of  the  Bloody  Axe.  Haco 
proceeded  with  wise  caution,  introducing  clergymen  from  England, 
and  setting  the  example  of  observing  Christian  rites ;  so  that  while 
the  heathen  Norwegians  kept  their  boisterous  Yule  feast,  the  king 
celebrated  Christmas  in  a  separate  building  with  the  converted 
members  of  his  court. 

It  was  not  till  he  had  won  the  confidence  of  his  subjects  by  long 
years  of  good  government  that  he  ventured  to  propose  the  adoption 
of  Christianity  in  the  national  assembly.  Then  the  storm  burst 
out ;  the  nobles  and  people  not  only  refused  to  abandon  the  gods  of 
their  fathers,  but  forced  the  king  himself  to  take  part  in  heathen 
sacrifices  and  feasts.  Haco  died  of  the  wounds  received  in  a  battle 
against  his  nephews,  the  sons  of  Eric,  declaring  himself  unworthy, 
for  his  sinful  compliance  with  heathenism,  to  be  carried  for  burial  in 
the  soil  of  Christian  England.  **  His  death  was  lamented  by  a  scald 
in  a  famous  song,  which  celebrates  his  reception  into  Walhalla,  and 
intimates  that,  in  consideration  of  the  tolerance  which  he  had  shown 
to  the  old  religion,  his  own  Christianity  was  forgiven  by  the  gods."  * 

*  Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  482. 
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§  9.  After  an  interval,  Harold  Blaatand  of  Denmark  became 
master  of  Norway,  where,  though  he  himself  was  a  Christian,  his 
heathen  viceroy,  Haco,  was  a  fierce  persecutor.  The  oppressed 
Christians  found  a  deliverer  in  a  famous  viking,  Olaf  Tryggveson,' 
conspicuous  for  his  beauty,  strength,  and  valour,  whose  adventures 
had  carried  him  as  far  as  Russia  and  Constantinople  (994).  During 
one  of  his  expeditions  to  England  he  had  been  baptized  by  a  hermit 
in  Scilly  and  confirmed  by  St.  Alph^e,  bishop  of  Winchester,  in 
the  presence  of  King  Ethelred.  His  religion  was  strangely  mingled 
with  the  practice  of  divination,  and  with  cruelty  and  immoral 
licence.  He  tried  to  force  Christianity  on  his  subjects  in  the  most 
despotic  spirit,  ofifering  splendid  rewards  to  the  chiefs  who  would 
accept  it,  and  threatening  those  who  refused  with  confiscation 
and  banishment,  torture  and  death.  He  travelled  through  every 
district  of  the  kingdom  to  enforce  his  purpose,  and  *'  wheresoever 
he  came  ** — says  Snorro  Sturleson — "  to  the  land  or  to  the  islands, 
he  held  an  assembly,  and  told  the  people  to  accept  the  right  faith 
and  to  be  baptized.  Ko  man  dared  to  say  anything  against 
it,  and  the  whole  country  which  he  passed  through  was  made 
Christian.*"  Even  the  distant  islands  of  Orkney,  Shetland,  Faroe, 
and  the  Hebrides,  which  had  been  subdued  and  in  great  part 
peopled  by  the  Norwegian  vikings,  were  brought  under  Olafs 
system  of  conversion. 

His  fiainatic  zeal  at  length  brought  its  own  punishment  through 
his  outrageous  treatment  of  the  widowed  Sw^ish  queen  Sigrid, 
because  she  refused  to  accept  Christianity  as  the  condition  of 
marriage  with  him.  She  married  Sweyn  of  Denmark,  who  joined 
her  son,  Olaf  Stotkonung,  of  Sweden,  in  an  attack  on  Norway; 
and  Olaf  Tryggveson,  defeated  in  a  sea-fight,  jumped  overboard, 
with  his  nine  surviving  companions,  after  a  desperate  fight  on  his 
captured  vessel  (1000).  The  fame  of  his  bravery  and  vigour  sur- 
vived his  faults,  even  in  the  memory  of  his  heathen  subjects, 
while  the  Christians  invested  him  with  the  character  of  a  saint; 
and  there  was  a  legend  that  he  had  escaped  from  the  fatal  battle 
and  was  seen  fifty  years  after  by  a  Norwegian,  still  living  as  the 
abbot  of  a  monastery  in  the  desert  of  Egypt. 

§  10.  The  career  of  Olaf  Tryggveson  was  strangely  repeated  in 
that  of  his  godchild  and  great-nephew  Olaf  Haroldson  (1015-1030) 
(afterwards  canonized  as  St.  Olaf),'  who  used  the  same  means 
for  enforcing  Christianity.     His  chief  adviser  was  Bishop  Grimkil, 

*  That  is,  the  son  of  Tryggve,  a  petty  prince  of  Norway. 

*  Snorro,  vol.  i.  p.  445.  For  some  of  the  strange  stories  of  Olafs  pro- 
ceedings see  Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  483. 

'  Commonly  wxitteik  m  Yai^\\&\\,  ^\..  0\vre^  and  in  Latin  Glaus. 
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an  Englishman — ^the  "  homed  man,"  as  the  heathens  called  him, 
from  the  shape  of  his  mitre — who  framed  an  ecclesiastical  code  for 
Norway.  In  his  progresses  through  the  kingdom,  Olaf  often 
encountered  armed  resistance  from  the  heathen.  On  one  such 
occasion,  at  Dalen,  after  routing  700  armed  pagans,  he  put  forward 
Grimkil  to  argue  with  a  chief  named  Gudbrand,  who  maintained 
the  superiority  of  Thor  because  he  could  be  seen,  while  the  God 
of  the  Christians  was  invisible.  After  a  night  spent  in  prayer,  the 
king  put  the  question  to  the  test.  While  he  pointed  to  the  rising 
sun,  as  a  visible  witness  to  its  Creator,  a  gigantic  soldier,  who  had 
"been  instructed  in  his  part,  raised  the  club  and  dashed  the  huge  idol 
of  Thor  to  pieces.  Instead  of  the  thunder  of  the  god,  bursting  from 
dense  clouds,  raised  to  blot  out  the  light  of  the  sun,  there  came 
forth  a  swarm  of  loathsome  creatures  which  had  fattened  on  the 
sacrifices.  The  men  of  Dalen  confessed  the  idol's  impotence,  and 
received  baptism.^ 

At  length  Olaf 's  violent  measures,  and  the  severity  with  which  he 
put  down  piracy  and  robbery,  caused  a  large  part  of  his  subjects  to 
support  the  claims  of  Canute.  Olaf  fled  into  Eussia,  and  was  soon 
after  killed  in  an  attempt  to  recover  the  kingdom  (1030). 

The  Norwegians,  repenting  of  their  desertion,  and  moved  by  the 
fam6  of  miracles  wrought  by  Olaf  in  Russia,  and  by  his  remains  after 
death,  translated  his  relics  to  the  church  of  St.  Clement  at  Nidards 
(1031),  where  in  the  next  century  a  splendid  cathedral  was  built 
in  his  honour  as  the  patron  saint  of  Norway.  This  religious  enthu- 
siasm roused  a  spirit  of  patriotism ;  and,  after  the  death  of  Canute  ^ 
(1035),  the  Danes  were  driven  out  by  OlaPs  son,  St.  Magnus  the 
Grood,  under  whom  Christianity  was  fully  estabhshed  in  Norway. 
The  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Bremen  was  maintained,  after  some 
resistance ;  and  the  Norwegian  Church,  like  the  Swedish,  was  drawn 
into  close  connection  with  that  of  Home. 

§  11.  The  Slavonians  of  Moravia,  who  had  relapsed  into  idolatry 
after  Charles  the  Great  had  forced  baptism  upon  them,  were  again 
christianized  from  the  East,  but  they  were  brought  into  connection, 
though  never  closely,  with  the  Western  Church.  As  the  result  of 
communications  with  Bulgaria,  in  search  of  help  against  Louis  the 
German,  their  King  Radislav  applied  to  the  Emperor  Michael  for 
Christian  teachers ;  and  two  brothers  were  sent  from  Constantinople 
— Constantine,  better  known  by  his  later  name  of  Cyril,  and 

*  Snorro,  vol.  ii.  p.  155-160 ;  Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  486.  Comjpare  tho 
destruction  of  the  image  of  Serapis,  Chap.  XI.  §  14. 

^  Among  the  ecclesiastical  foundations  which  Canute  established  in 
Norway,  as  in  his  other  dominions,  was  the  first  Benedictine  monastery  in 
the  kingdom,  near  Nidaros, 
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Methodius — who  are  famed  as  the  apostles  of  Moravia  (863). 
Their  success  was  greatly  forwarded  by  their  knowledge  of  the 
Slavonic  tongue,  which — contrary  to  the  usual  practice  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  missionaries — they  adopted  as  the  language  of  paUic 
worship,  translating  into  it  the  Liturgy  and  portions  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  either  inventing  a  new  alphabet,  as  Ulfilas  had  done 
for  the  Goths,  or  improving  that  which  already  existed.^ 

When  the  news  of  their  proceedings  reached  Home,  they  were 
summoned  thither  by  Pope  Nicolas  I.  As  the  political  relations  of 
Moravia  were  now  with  the  West,  where  the  danger  from  Germany 
made  the  friendship  of  the  Pope  of  great  value,  they  obeyed  the 
citation,  and  satisfied  Adrian  IT.  (who  had  meanwhile  succeeded 
Nicolas)  of  their  orthodoxy.*  Cyril  died  at  Rome,  and  Methodina 
was  consecrated  archbishop  of  the  Moravians  by  Adrian  (a.d.  868). 
His  jurisdiction  was  extended  over  a  large  portion  of  modem  Austria 
and  Hungary  by  the  conquests  of  Svatopluk,  the  son  of  Kadislav  (or 
V/ratislav).  Methodius  was  involved  in  repeated  troubles  through 
the  jealousy  of  the  German  ecclesiastics,  who  saw  in  the  use  of  the 
Moravian  language  a  powerful  barrier  to  their  influence,  and  through 
the  opposition  of  his  German  suflfragan,  Wiching,  who  seems  to 
have  alienated  Svatopluk  from  the  archbishop ;  but  Methodius  was 
supported  by  John  VIII.,  whom  he  visited  more  than  once  at  Rome.' 
After  the  death  of  Methodius,  Wiching  persecuted  the  clergy  who 
adhered  to  the  Slavonian  liturgy,  and  drove  them  into  Bulgaria 
(886).  Wiching  soon  afterwards  went  over  to  the  side  of  King 
Amulf  (892) ;  and  a  few  years  later  the  independent  Church  of 
Moravia  came  to  an  end  with  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the 
Bohemians  and  Magyars  (908). 

§  12.  The  friendly  relations  between  the  Moravians  and  the 
kindred  Czechs  led  to  the  spread  of  Christianity  to  Bohemia.  Here 
also,  indeed,  an  earlier  Christian  profession  had  been  made,  appa- 
rently as  a  mere  stroke  of  policy,  when  fourteen  Bohemian  chiefs 

*  The  Cyrilltan  alphabet — as  it  is  called  in  distinction  from  the  other 
Slavonian  alphabet,  namely,  the  Glagolitic  (from  glagol^  a  vrord  or  tetter}— 
was  based  on  the  Greek,  with  some  Armenian  and  other  Oriental  elements 
■It  has  been  superseded  in  Moravia,  since  the  sixteenth  century,  by  the  Romao 
alphabet,  but  is  still  used  in  Scrvia  and  Bulgaria,  and  is  the  chief  basis 
of  the  Russian  alphabet.  For  the  controver&y  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
two  alphabets,  see  Robertson,  vol.  ii.  pp.  386-7.  The  chief  modern  authoritr 
on  the  whole  subject  is  Ginzel,  Ceschichte  der  Slaicenapostel  CyriU  v»d 
Methodius,  Leimeritz,  1857. 

2  Cyril  would  be  the  more  disposed  to  a  connection  with  Rome,  as  he 
had  been  in  opposition  to  Photius  at  Constantino))le. 

*  Some  place  his  death  at  Rome,  at  dates  varying  between  881  and  9U\ 
but  he  more  probably  died  in  Bohemia  about  885.  (Robertson,  roL  \l 
p.  390.) 
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appeared  before  Louis  the  German  at  Katisbon,  and  were  baptized  by 
their  own  desire  (845) ;  but  Bohemia  was  still  a  heathen  land  till 
towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  when  the  duke  Borziwoi  was 
baptized,  with  thirty  companions,  on  a  visit  to  Svatopluk  in  Moravia.^ 
His  wife  Ludmilla  became  a  zealous  Christian,  and  was  canonized 
after  her  death,  which  was  contrived  through  the  jealousy  of  her 
daughter-in-law,  Dragomira,  a  zealous  pagan,  whose  husband,  Badi- 
slav,  had  left  his  two  young  sons  to  his  mother's  care  (926).  The 
elder  of  these  sons,  Wenceslav,  a  devoted  Christian,  was  murdered 
by  his  brother,  Boleslav  the  Cruel  (936),  who  persecuted  his  Chris- 
tian subjects.  But  being  conquered  by  Otho  I.  (950),  he  was  com- 
I)elled  to  restore  freedom  of  worship,  and  to  rebuild  the  churches 
and  monasteries  which  he  had  destroyed.  His  son,  Boleslav  the 
Pious,  established  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  the  State,  and 
frtunded  the  bishopric  of  Prague,  under  the  metropolitan  see  of 
Mainz  (973). 

The  second  bishop,  Adalbert,^  a  Bohemian,  who  had  been  brought 
up  in  Germany,  incurred  much  opposition  by  his  efforts  to  reform 
the  corrupt  morals  of  the  clergy  and  to  reclaim  the  people  from 
polygamy  and  slave-dealing,  as  well  as  by  his  attempts  to  introduce 
the  Latin  liturgy  and  the  Roman  canon  law.  He  finally  left 
Bohemia  in  996,  and  went  on  a  mission  to  the  heathen  Prussians, 
by  whom  he  was  martyred  on  the  shore  of  the  Frische  Haff  (997). 
He  was  buried  by  Boleslav,  the  Christian  duke  of  Poland,  at  Gnesen, 
where  his  shrine  attracted  many  pilgrims,  and  was  visited  by 
Otho  in.  (1000).  In  1039  a  Bohemian  expedition  transported  the 
remains  of  the  martyred  saint,  with  the  rich  offerings  of  his  shrine, 
to  Prague ;  but  the  Poles  maintained  that  a  mistake  had  been  made, 
and  that  Gnesen  still  possessed  the  true  body  of  St  Adalbert.  The 
use  of  the  Slavonic  liturgy,  introduced  into  Bohemia  from  Moravia, 
was  regarded  by  the  Eoman  party  as  a  mark  of  heresy.  It  was  pre- 
served, with  intervals  of  suppression,  at  the  abbey  of  Sazawa, 
founded  in  1038,  till  the  monks  were  expelled  and  their  books 
destroyed  by  the  reigning  sovereign  in  1097.  It  was  from  time  to 
time  reviv^  in  parts  of  the  country,  and  it  is  still  used  in  several 
lUyrian  churches,  but  its  language  is  unintelligible  to  the  people. 

§  13.  Poland  received  Christianity  from  Bohemia  tlirough  the 
marriage  of  the  Polish  duke,  Mieceslav,  with  Dambrowka,  daughter 
of  Boleslav  the  Cruel,  who  persuaded  her  husband  to  receive  the 

*  For  the  details  of  the  story,  which  have  a  somewhat  legendary  air,  see 
Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  390.     The  date  is  variously  placed  between  871  and 

894. 

•  His  native  name  was  Woytiech ;  he  took  the  German  name  in  honour 

of  his  tutor,  Adalbert,  archbishop  of  Magdeburg. 

o  n  *> 
M  ^  1^ 
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fiuth  and  to  enforce  it  on  his  sabjects  by  severe  penalties,  like  those 
of  their  own  barbaric  laws  (967).  A  bishopric  was  foiisded  at 
Poaen,  under  the  archbishopric  of  Magdebni^,  till  the  metropolitan 
see  of  Gnesen  was  established  by  Otho  III.  (1000).  The  powerful 
son  of  Mieceslav,  Boleslav  Chrobry  (992-1025)/  who  assumed  the 
title  of  king,  brought  Poland  into  close  connection  with  the  Koman 
Church.  From  an  early  period  a  tribute  of  "  Peter's  pence  "—a 
penny  yeariy  from  every  Pole,  except  the  nobles  and  clergy — was 
paid  to  the  papal  treasury.  On  the  death  of  Boleslav's  son,  Miece- 
slav II.  (1034),  the  kingdom  was  threatened  with  anarchy  and  the 
restoration  of  heathenism,*  till  the  Poles  recalled  his  banished  sod, 
Casimir,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Germany.'  The  murder  of 
Stanislaus,  bishop  of  Cracow,  by  Casimir^s  grandson,  Boleslav  II. 
(whom  the  bishop  had  excommunicated),  gave  the  Polish  Church 
her  patron  saint  and  martyr  (1079). 

§  14.  While  the  converted  Poles  were  brought  into  close  com- 
mxmion  with  Rome,  their  kindred  neighbours  in  Russia  became 
devoted  adherents  of  the  Greek  form  of  Christianity ;  and  thus  was 
sown  one  most  fruitful  seed  of  the  fcital  rivalry  between  the  two 
nations. 

Among  the  Slavonian  tribes,  who  peopled  the  western  and 
central  parts  of  the  vast  region  of  Europe  now  called  Russia,  and 
whose  country,  tc^ther  with  Poland  and  Lithuania,  formed  the 
Slavia*  of  early  medieval  geography,  the  first  nucleus  of  the  mighty 
monarchy  of  later  days  was  formed  when  the  Viking  Rubik  led  in 
his  Varangian  warriors  from  Scandinavia,  and  established  a  princi- 
pality at  Novgorod  on  the  river  Volkhov,  a  little  below  the  point 
where  it  flows  out  of  Lake  Hmen  towards  Lake  Ladoga  (862).^ 

*  The  same  who  encouraged  the  mission  of  Adalbert,  and  redeemed  and 
buried  his  body. 

3  It  was  now  that  the  Bohemians  made  the  snccessful  invasion  mentioned 
above. 

'  The  story  that  Casimir  had  become  a  monk,  and  that  Pope  Benedict  IX. 
exacted  new  marks  of  subjection  to  Rome  as  the  price  of  his  release  from 
his  vows,  is  probably  fabulous. 

*  It  is  in  the  fifth  century  that  this  name  takes  the  place  of  SamuUia 
Europaea,  in  consequence  of  the  immigration  of  the  Slavs,  who  appear  to 
have  entered  the  country  from  the  south-west.  At  the  time  with  which 
we  are  now  concerned  the  north  of  Russia  was  still  peopled  by  the  abo- 
riginal Finns,  and  the  east  and  south  by  the  Scythians,  who  cut  off  the 
Slavonians  from  the  Euxine  Sea. 

*  This  account  of  the  earliest  native  chronicler — ^Nestor,  a  monk  of 
Kiev  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century — is  accepted  by  the  best 
modern  historians  as  probably  true  in  its  main  features.  The  term 
Varangiariy  made  famous  by  the  Varangian  guards  of  the  Greek  emperors, 
is  explained  as  "  allies  "  or  "  confederates ;"  and  it  seems  that  the  bands  led 
by  Ruric  and  other  northern  chieftains  were  composed  of  adventurers  o( 
various  nations.    As  to  the  name  Bus,  we  have  hardly  evidence  enoagh 
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Passing  the  oarrow  watershed  into  the  valley  of  the  Dnieper,  the  ad- 
venturers estahlished  a  line  of  mingled  commerce  and  piracy  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Eoxine,  and  founded  a  second  principality  at  what 
was  afterwards  the  sacred  city  of  Kiev,  which  soon  eclipsed  Nov- 
gorod. We  must  refer  to  Gibbon's  graphic  story  for  the  repeated 
assaults  made  by  the  princes  of  Kiev  on  the  imperial  capital  ^  with 
their  fleets  of  canoes  hollowed  out  of  trees  {monoxyla),  creating 
such  alarm  as  to  inspire  the  prophecy — which  has  stood  on  record 
nearly  a  thousand  years — that  the  Russians  in  the  last  days  should 
he  masters  of  Constantinople. 

The  intervals  of  these  assaults  were  filled  up  by  treaties  and  com- 
merce ;  and  we  have  accounts,  more  or  less  legendary,  of  attempts  - 
to  plant  Christianity  among  the  Russians,  from  their  earliest  inter- 
course with  Constantinople.^  The  patriarch  Ignatius  is  said  to 
haviB  consecrated  a  bishop  for  Russia ;  and  Photius  '  wrote  to  the 
Oriental  patriarchs  that  the  fierce  and  barbarous  Russians  had  been 
converted  by  the  Greek  Church ;  but  they  were,  at  all  events  pagans 
in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century.  In  955,  Oloa,  the  princess- 
regent  of  Russia,  was  baptized  at  Constantinople  by  the  name  of 
Helena,  when  on  a  visit  to .  Consantinfe  VII.  Porphyrogenitus ; 
but  her  efforts  to  spread  the  faith  at  home  were  defeated  by  her  son 
Svatoslav. 

The  permanent  establishment  of  Christianity  in  Russia  dates 
from  the  treaty  made  by  St.  Vladimib,  the  son  of  Svatoslav,  with 
the  emperors  Basil  II.  and  Constantino  IX.,  after  his  capture  of 
Khorsun  (988).  The  mind  of  the  Grand  Prince  is  said  to  have 
been  prepared  by  the  reports  of  persons  whom  he  had  sent  to 
observe  the  various  forms  of  Greek  and  Latin  and  German  Chris- 
tianity ;  especially  through  the  impression  made  on  his  envoys  at 
Constantinople  by  the  splendours  of  St.  Sophia  and  the  almost 
celestial  glory  of  the  eucharistic  service.  But  Vladimir's  determi- 
ning motives  were  less  spiritual.  His  demand  for  the  hand  of  Anna, 
the  sister  of  Basil  H.  and  of  Theophano  (the  wife  of  Otho  II.),  was 
only  granted  on  the  condition  of  his  receiving  Christian  baptism,  at 
which  he  took  the  name  of  Basil.  On  his  return  to  Kiev  he  caused 
the  image  of  the  national  god,  Perun,  to  be  dragged  at  a  horse's 
tail  and  thrown  into  the  Dnieper ;  and  the  people  were  summoned 
to  a  general  baptism  in  the  river,  on  pain  of  being  proclaimed  rebels. 

to  decide  whether  it  was  brought  in  (as  Nestor  says)  by  the  invaders,  or 
was  a  native  Slavonian  appellation. 

*  A.D.  863,  904,  941,  1043. 

•  For  the  story  of  the  mission  and  miracles  ot  a  Oxefe\L"«i\^vi>^  ^1\Kt  "Csv^ 
peace  made  hy  Basil  the  Macedonian,  see  Kobextsoii,  to\.  Vv.  '^.  ^^^» 

'  I^pist  2,  p.  58. 
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Bishoprics  were  founded,  and  churcbes  were  bruit  on  the  Byzantine 
model ;  parents  were  compelled  to  send  their  children  to  the  new 
Christian  schools ;  and  the  Scriptures  were  circulated  in  the  Slavonic 
version  of  Cyril.  The  work  began  by  Vladimir  was  carried  on  by 
bis  son  Yaroslav,  when  he  united  the  monarchy  after  an  interval  of 
civil  war  (1019-1054).  The  Greek  ecclesiastical  law  was  adopted 
for  the  Russian  Church ;  but  the  clergy,  who  had  hitherto  been 
subject  to  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  were  placed  under  a 
native  primate. 

§  15.  The  Magyars  and  Slavonians  of  Hukgaby,  like  their  Mora- 
vian neighbours,  received  Christianity  first  from  the  Greek  Church, 
but  were  afterwaids  brought  into  the  Latin  communion.  The  Magyar 
prince,  Gyulas,  was  baptized  when  on  a  visit  to  Constantinople  in 
948,  and  a  bishop,  Hierotheus,  was  sent  back  with  him  into  Hun- 
gary. The  victcnies  of  Henry  I.  and  Otho  1.  over  the  Hungarians 
opened  the  way  for  a  new  German  nussion  xmder  the  direction  of 
I^lligrin,  bishop  of  Passau.  The  duke  Geisa  (972-983)  was  con- 
verted by  his  wife  Sarolta,  daughter  of  Gyulas ;  but  the  real  founder 
of  the  powerful  Christian  kingdom  of  Hungary  was  their  son,  Waik, 
whom  Bishop  Adalbert^  baptized,  when  four  or  five  years  old,  by 
the  name  of  Stephen  (983  or  984).  Having  received  a  careful  edu- 
cation, he  succeeded  his  father  at  the  age  of  about  eighteen,  and 
in  his  reign  of  forty-one  years  he  maintained  the  character  of  piety 
justice,  and  firmness  (997-1038).  He  formed  a  close  alliance  with 
the  German  power  by  his  marriage  with  GLsela,  sister  of  Henry  of 
Bavaria  (afterwards  the  Emperor  Henry  IL) ;  put  down  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  heathen  party ;  and  obtained  tiie  erection  of  his  duchy 
into  a  kingdom  by  the  Ehnpercnr  Otho  UL,  with  the  blessing  of  Pope 
Sylvester  U*  (1000). 

According  to  a  vow  made  during  bis  ccmtest  with  the  heathen 
party,  Stephen  placed  his  kingdom  under  the  protection  of  the 
Virgin.  He  organized  and  endowed  a  Christian  establishment 
throughout  his  dmnini<His ;  built  churches  and  monasteries ;  and 

*  Prohablv  the  Bbhop  of  Prague.  According  to  the  German  chroniclers, 
Stephen  was  not  baptiied  till  on  the  ere  of  his  marriage. 

'  The  Romanists  attempt  to  make  the  bestowal  of  the  kingdom  the  act 
of  the  Pope,  who  (they  say)  wrote  a  letter  to  Stephen,  which  is  still  extant, 
and  (in  obedience  to  a  vision)  sent  him  the  famous  crown  which  has  ever 
since  been  used  at  Hungarian  conflations.  The  genuineness  of  the  letter 
(in  whole  or  in  part)  is  a  matter  of  much  dispute ;  and  the  crown  seems  to 
be  a  curious  combination  of  Greek  and  Roman  workmanship.  Its  lower 
part,  which  bears  the  name  of  a  Greek  emperor,  Constantine  (probably 
Porphyrogenittts),  is  sumtounted  by  arches  which  seem  to  be  of  Roman 

work,      (See  Ma^aih,  GfScKicMe  dcr  Mogyann;  and  Robertson,  toL  ii 

p.  475> 
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founded  an  arcliiepiscopal  see  at  Gran,  with  ten  snffragan  bishops. 
For  the  training  of  the  native  clergy  and  advancement  of  educa- 
tion among  the  people,  Stephen  founded  an  Hungarian  College 
at  Rome.  He  built  hospitals  and  monasteries  for  Hungarians  at 
Eome,  Eavenna,  Constantinople,  and  Jerusalem;  while  strangers 
from  foreign  parts  were  received  with  siich  hospitality,  that  Hun- 
gary became  the  favourite  route  for  pilgrims  from  the  West  to 
the  Holy  Land,  instead  of  the  voyage  by  sea,  Stephen's  eminent 
services  to  the  Church  are  said  to  have  been  rewarded  by  a  commis- 
sion to  act  as  vicar  of  the  Holy  See  in  his  own  dominions ;  and 
after  his  death  he  was  canonized  as  the  patron  saint  of  Hungary. 
During  the  discords  among  his  successors,  heathenism  revived  more 
than  once ;  and  it  was  not  finally  extinguished  in  the  Hungarian 
dominions  till  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  by  the  king  St, 
Ladislaus  (1077-1095). 

§  16.  The  lands  north  and  north-east  of  Germany,  on  the  southern 
and  eastern  shores  of  the  Baltic^  and  those  round  the  northern  arms 
of  the  same  sea,  were  the  last  seats  of  heathenism  in  Europe.  Henry 
the  Fowler  and  Otho  the  Great  made  several  successful  campaigns 
against  the  Wends  on  the  south  of  the  Baltic  ;^  and,  besides  several 
other  bishoprics,  Otho  founded  the  archbishopric  of  Magdeburg  as 
the  ecclesiastical  centre  for  that  region  (968).  But  dislike  of  the 
German  conquerors  raised  a  natural  prejudice  against  their  religion ; 
their  missionaries  were  ignorant  of  the  Slavonic  tongue ;  and  "  it  is 
said  that  the  clergy  showed  greater  eagerness  to  raise  money  from 
the  people  than  to  instruct  them."  *  In  the  frequent  insurrections 
j^ainst  the  German  yoke,  the  clergy  were  driven  out  and  the. 
churches  and  monasteries  destroyed. 

In  1032  GoTTSOHALK,^  a  prince  of  the  Obotriti,  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  a  German  monastery,  exasperated  by  the  murder  of 
his  father^  escaped  to  his  people  and  became  a  fierce  enemy  of  the 
Germans  and  the  Christians.  But  having  been  taken  prisoner,  he 
repented ;  and  when  he  founded  the  kingdom  of  the  Wends  (1045), 
he  devoted  all  his  energy  to  the  establishment  of  Christianity 
and  a  national  church.    Gottschalk  himself  (like  St.  Oswald  of 

*  The  principal  Wendish  tribes  were  the  Obotriti,  in  Holstein  and  Meck- 
lenburg ;  the  Luticii  or  WUtzi,  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder ;  the  Pome^ 
ranianSy  from  the  Oder  to  the  Vistula ;  and  the  Sorc^i,  further  to  the  south, 
in  Saxony. 

'  Adam  of  Bremen,  vol.  iii.  p.  22 ;  Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  473.  Adam 
makes  the  same  complaint  of  the  covetousness  of  the  clergy  as  a  hindrance 
to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  in  Sweden. 

■  This  German  name,  signifying  "  servant  oiOod"  (jiOTa^%.x^C2ti'a.'^,'53^SX% 
§  14)^  may  have  been  given  him  in  the  monaatery,  ox  ^jasxrca-^'V^^'^  *^^ 
^gn  of  bis  devotion  to  the  Christian  cause. 
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Northnmbria)  preached  and  expounded  the  Scriptures  to  the  people 
in  their  own  limguage ;  and  he  was  aided  by  missionaries  sent  by 
Adalbert  of  Bremen.  His  success  roused  the  national  spirit  against 
him  as  a  friend  of  the  (Germans ;  and  he  was  murdered  in  a  heathen 
insurrection  (1066). 

After  a  series  of  cruel  persecutions  and  civil  wars,  tiie  Wendish 
kingdom  fell  before  the  Cmsade  against  North  German  heathenism 
led  by  Henry  the  Lion,  who  divided  the  land  among  his  Saxon  war- 
riors, except  the  original  territory  of  the  Obotriti,  where  Privizlav 
(the  ancestor  of  the  reigning  house  of  Mecklenburg)  held  the  remnant 
of  the  kingdom  as  the  vassal  of  Saxony,  and  became  a  convert  to 
Christianity  (1164).*  About  the  same  time  the  Luticii  were  sub- 
dued, and  their  land  colonized  with  Germans,  by  Albert  the  Bear, 
the  founder  of  the  marquisate  of  Brandenburg  (1157).  Christianity 
continued  to  be  enforced  upon  the  remnant  of  the  Wends  by  the 
mission  of  the  sword ;  but  it  had  its  self-denying  apostles  in  such 
men  as  the  devoted  Vicelin,  bishop  of  Oldenburg  (pb,  1154),  his 
successor  G^rold,  who  founded  the  bishopric  of  LUbeck,  Evermod, 
bishop  of  Hatzeburg,  and  Berno,  bishop  of  Schwerin. 

§  17.  While  the  Wends  to  the  west  of  the  Oder  were  thus  sub- 
dued and  christianized  by  the  German  power,  those  of  Pomerania 
fell  under  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  dominion  of  Poland,  after  long 
wars  between  the  Poles  and  their  fierce  neighbours.  As  early  as 
1000,  Duke  Boleslav,  with  the  concurrence  of  Otho  III.,  attempted 
the  conversion  of  the  Pomeranians,  and  the  bishopric  of  Colberg  was 
founded  at  the  same  time  as  the  Polish  archbishopric  of  Gnesen. 
But  the  see  did  not  survive  its  first  bishop,  Reinbem ;  and  the 
people  were  still  pagans  above  a  century  later  when  the  Eastern 
Pomeranians  were  conquered  by  Boleslav  III.,  who  made  them 
promise  to  receive  Christianity  (1120).  All  his  clergy,  however, 
recoiled  from  the  hopeless  mission  to  such  fierce  heathens ;  and  it 
was  undertaken  by  a  Spanish  monk  named  Bernard,  who  had  been 
ordained  a  bishop  by  Pope  Paschal  II.  The  Pomeranians  are  reported 
to  have  despised  Bernard's  ascetic  poverty,  asking,  "  How  can  we 
believe  that  a  man  so  miserable  as  not  even  to  have  shoes  can  be 
the  messenger  of  God,  to  whom  all  things  belong  ?"  Retiring  to  a 
monastery  at  Bamberg,  his  report  of  the  state  of  Pomerania  roused 
the  zeal  of  Otho,  the  bishop  of  that  see,  who  was  eminent  for  his 
piety,  energy,  and  success  as  a  preacher  in  the  native  language. 

With  the  consent  of  the  Emperor  Henry  V,,  and  of  Pope  Calixtus 
II.,  Boleslav  sent  Otho  to  the  Pomeranians  with  splendid  equip- 

'  Henry  the  Lion  exaoUd  homage  from  the  bishops  of  the  conquered 
territory ;  but  on  his  faW  m  \\%Q,  t\i«^  i^V.-vo^'^  under  the  sovereignty  o( 
the  Empire. 
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merits  and  presents,  and  a  royal  guard  (1124).  But,  however  politic 
this  use  of  the  experience  taught  by  Bernard's  failure,  Otho  was  far 
more  richly  furnished  with  a  combination  of  qualities  unexampled 
in  medieval  missions,  except  perhaps  by  Boniface ;  firmness  without 
self-will,  zeal  without  severity,  gentleness  and  placability  without 
weakness,  enthusiasm  without  fanaticism.  He  was  welcomed  by 
Duke  Wratislav,  who  was  already  a  secret  convert,  having  been 
baptized  while  a  prisoner  or  hostage  in  Poland,  and  by  his  wife,  who 
was  a  zealous  Christian.  Thousands  of  converts  were  made,  whom 
Otho  taught  to  renounce  polygamy  and  infanticide.  But  the  heathen 
opposition  was  still  vehement,  and  at  the  town  of  Julin  Otlio 
narrowly  escaped  martyrdom.  The  people  of  Stettin,  the  capital, 
showed  no  favourable  disposition,  but  they  agreed  to  consult  the 
Polish  duke,  who  answered  by  declaring  himself  the  enemy  of  all 
pagans,  at  the  same  time  promising  to  remit  half  their  tribute 
if  they  would  decide  for  Christianity.  Otho  followed  up  these  in- 
ducements by  an  attack  upon  the  idols ;  and  the  impression  produced 
by  their  unavenged  destruction  was  deepened  by  his  refusal  to 
accept  any  share  of  the  wealth  of  the  chief  temple,  which  was  turned 
into  a  church  dedicated  to  the  martyr  St.  Adalbert.  After  baptizing 
many  thousands  of  the  people,  Otho  returned  to  Bamberg  (1125).* 
Three  years  later  he  made  a  second  visit  to  the  country ;  and  from 
that  time  Christianity,  though  greatly  mixed  with  the  relics  of 
heathenism,  was  finally  established  in  Fomerania. 

The  last  stronghold  of  heathenism  among  the  Wends  on  the  south 
Baltic  coast  was  the  sacred  island  of  EUgen,  whose  people  broke  off 
all  intercourse  with  the  converted  Pomeranians.  These  latter  joined, 
in  1168,  with  Waldemar  III.  of  Denmark,  to  conquer  RUgen,  which 
was  placed  by  Pope  Alexander  III.  under  Absalom,  bishop  of 
Roskield,  a  zealous  missionary.  The  Magdeburg  Chronicle  describes 
the  Christianity  thus  **  impressed"  on  the  Rugians  as  **a  shadow, 
which  in  a  short  time  was  done  away  with  by  Waldemar's  avarice, 
and  by  the  scantiness  and  inactivity  of  the  teachers."  ' 

§  18.  On  the  south-eastern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  heathenism  held 
its  ground  till  the  thirteenth  and  even  the  fourteenth  century,  among 
the  Letts  of  Lithuania  and  Prussia,  and  the  remnant  of  Finns,  with 
whom  the  Letts  were  mingled  in  Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  Courland.* 
Into  the  latter  countries  Christianity  first  obtained  an  entrance  in  the 
eleventh  century  through  the  commerce  of  the  Danes  and  Swedes ; 

*  For  the  miracles  with  which  the  history  of  "Otho's  missions  was  embel- 
lished, see  Robertson,  vol.  iii.  pp.  166,  167. 

8  Robertson,  vol.  iii.  p.  167. 

»  These  three  countries  took  their  names  from  lit\.t\s\v  iT^i^^'^V^  ^^\KNa^ 
among  the  Finns. 
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and  a  centary  later  some  mercbants  of  Bremen  fumed  a  settiement 
on  the  Dvrina  (1158).  In  1186  Meinhard,  a  canon  of  the  Angus- 
tinian  monastery  of  Segeberg  in  Holstein,  undertook  a  mission  to 
the  Livonians,  who  were  then  subject  to  Russia.  By  fhe  favour  of 
Vladimir,  a  church  was  built  at  YxkiiU  on  the  Dvina,  and  Mein- 
hard  was  consecrated  bishop  by  Hartwig,  archbishop  of  Bremen. 
After  making  many  converts,  amidst  constant  perils  of  death  to 
himself  and  his  companions,  Meinhard  died  in  1196.  His  successor, 
Berthold,  a  Cistercian  abbot  of  Loccum  on  the  Weser,  was  driven 
out  by  the  heathen  Livonians,  and  returned  at  the  head  of  a 
crusading  force,  which  he  had  raised  with  the  sanction  of  Pope 
Gelestine  III.,  only  to  perish  by  the  .sword  which  he  had  taken 
(1198). 

The  next  bishop,  Albert^  a  canon  of  Bremen,  organized  a  more 
systematic  Crusade,  by  founding  a  military  order  on  the  model  of 
the  Templars,  called  "  Brethren  of  the  Sword,"  who  were  placed  by 
Innocent  IIL  on  an  equality  with  Crusaders  to  the  Holy  Land 
(1202) ;  and  he  obtained  feudal  rights  over  Livonia  from  Philip  of 
Bwabia.  Albert  transferred  his  episcopal  see  to  Riga,  which  he 
had  founded  in  1200 ;  and  his  crusaders  won  new  lands  and  con- 
verts through  their  constant  wars  with  the  Esthonians,  Cours, 
Lithuanians  and  Russians;  but  disputes  arose  among  themselves, 
which  were  turned  by  Innocent  IH.  to  the  advantage  of  the  Holy 
See.  The  Danes,  who  aided  in  the  conquest  of  Esthonia,  claimed 
episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  the  Pope  decided  the  contest  by  sanction- 
ing two  Esthonian  bishoprics,  the  Danish  at  Reval,  and  the  German 
at  Leal,  whence  it  was  removed  to  Dorpat  After  the  death  of 
Bishop  Albert  in  1229,  the  progress  of  the  work  became  closely 
connected  with  the  kindred  enterprise  in  Prussia  and  Lithuania. 
In  1246  Riga  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  archbishopric,  and 
Innocent  lY.  made  it  the  metropolitan  see  for  Prussia,  Livonia, 
and  Esthonia  (1253). 

§  19.  The  name  of  Prussia,  now  famous  as  the  head  of  Germany, 
was  originally  given, — ^merely  from  its  vicinity  to  Russia/ — to  the 
small  region  between  the  rivers  Memd  and  Vistula,  inhabited,  not 
by  Germans,  but  by  a  fierce  barbarian  tribe  of  Letts,  in  attempting 
whose  conversion  Adalbert  of  Prague  had  found  a  martyr's  death 
(997).'  His  fate  was  shared,  a  few  years  later,  by  the  monk  Bruno, 
with  his  eighteen  companions,  on  the  borders  of  Lithuania  (1009) ; 
and  two  centuries  passed  before  a  new  mission  was  undertaken  by 

*  The  Slavonic  prefix  po  (or,  in  the  fuller  form,  pommo)  signifies  "near :" 
thus  Po-merania  means  "near  the  sea"  (mong),  and  is  precisely  equivalent 
to  the  Celtic  Ar-morica. 

»  See  above,  §  12. 
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Grodfrey,  the  Cistercian  abbot  of  Lukna  in  Poland,  witb  a  monk 
named  Philip,  who  converted  two  of  the  Prussian  princes  (1207), 
but  were  soon  martyred.  The  work  was  resumed  in  two  years  by 
Christian,  a  Cistercian  monk  of  Oliva  near  Danzig,  who  was  conse- 
crated as  missionary  bishop  (1214),  and  is  styled  the  Apostle  of 
Prussia.  But  there  was  strong  opposition  from  the  Polish  Cister- 
cians, and  the  oppression  of  the  King  of  Poland  and  the  Duke  of 
Pomerania  provoked  a  general  massacre  of  the  Christiaus  in  Prussia. 
Christian  now  followed  the  example  set  by  Albert  in  Livonia, 
and,  with  the  sanction  of  Honorius  III.,  he  founded  the  order  of 
Knights  of  Dobrin,  called  MUites  Christi  (1225) ;  but  they  were 
almost  totally  destroyed  by  the  heathen  Prussians  within  a  year. 
In  this  extremity  Christian  sought  the  aid  of  the  famous  Teutonic 
Knights^  a  military  order  which,  having  been  originally  formed  in 
Palestine  by  forty  German  crusaders  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bremen,  to  tend  the  sick  and  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Acre  (1190), 
had  grown  to  great  power,  privilege,  and  wealth,  under  its  fourth 
Grand  Master,  Herman  of  Salza,  of  whom  a  chronicler  says  that 
''  he  had  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor,  with  other  princes  and  great 
men,  in  his  own  hand,  so  that  he  obtained  whatever  he  might  ask 
for  its  honour  and  advantage."^  At  his  death,  the  order  numbered 
more  than  two  thousand  knights  of  noble  German  families. 

In  1230,  Herman  of  Balka  led  into  Prussia  a  hundred  of  the 
Teutonic  Knights,  who  began  a  bloody  war  of  nearly  sixty  years 
against  the  heathen  Prussians,  and  also  against  the  dukes  of  Poland 
and  Pomerania.  This  northern  branch  of  the  order  was  invested 
by  Gregory  IX,  and  Innocent  IV.  with  the  privileges  of  crusaders, 
and  by  the  emperor  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  lands  they  might 
conquer  or  acquire  by  gift.  They  established  forts,  which  after- 
wards grew  into  great  cities,  such  as  Elbing,  Thorn,  and  Eonigs- 
berg.*  The  conquered  Prussians  were  offered  the  choice  of  baptism 
or  banishment ;  and  they  were  not  so  much  converted  as  extermi- 
nated by  the  sword  of  the  knights  and  the  adventurers  who  flocked 
from  Germany,  Poland,  and  Bohemia,  to  share  the  merit  and  profits 
of  this  northern  crusade.  The  sovereignty  of  the  knights  was  fully 
established  in  1283,  and  the  depopulated  lands  of  Prussia  were 
replenished  by  German  colonists  during  the  following  century.  In 
Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  Courland,  where  the  Brethren  of  the  Sword, 
called  in  the  aid  of  the  Teutonic  Knights  (1236),  the  process  of 

*  Petr.  Dusburg  (Peter  of  Duisburg),  Chroniclon  PrussicBy  in  Hirsch, 
Scriptores  Berum  Prussicarum,  i.  2 ;  Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  256. 

'  This  ancient  capital  of  Prussia  received  its  royal  name  {Mons  Begins) 
in  honour  of  King  Ottocar  of  Bohemia,  the  ally  of  the  Teutonic  Knights  in 
1254. 
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extennioation  was  less  complete,  the  Dtitire  population  being  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  aerrdoni,  which  luted  till  the  general  emaucipa- 
UoD  of  the  Bcrra  in  Russia  (1861).* 

As  we  have  seen  in  otlier  cases,  this  propagation  of  Christianity 
by  the  sword  was  accompanied  by  purer  missionar;  labours,  in  which 
the  Dominicans  bore  a  chief  part.  The  ecclesiastical  oc^anizfltioii 
of  the  conquered  provinces  was  effected  by  William,  bishop  of 
Hodeua  and  afterwards  Cardinal  of  Sabino,  who,  aa  l^ate  of  Pope 
Gr^ory  IX.,  united  them  under  one  authority  (1245),  and  they 
were  placed  under  the  metropolitan  see  of  Riga  (1253). 

5  20,  The  longest  resistance  to  the  Teutonic  crusaders  wns  in  Li- 
THUAsiA,  where  Ringold  foundeda  principality  (1230),  which  hia  son 
Meodf^  tried  lo  aggrandize  by  conquest.  Defeated  by  the  united 
German  orders,  he  was  obUged  to  accept  baptism  as  the  condition  of 
peace  (1252) ;  but  he  soon  felt  strong  enough  to  throw  off  the  hated 
badge  of  subjection.  Oo  the  death  of  bis  son  Wolstinik,  whohad  fUD- 
corely  accepted  Christiauitj  (1266),  heathenism  was  re-established; 
and  no  Christian  wns  tolerated  in  the  country  till  the  reign  of 
the  Grand  Prince  Oedimin  (1316-1340).  Dominican  monliB  and 
Russian  priests  now  Tied  with  one  another  in  making  converts  to 
the  Latin  and  Greek  Churches,  and  the  nest  prince,  Oldgerd,  was 
baptized  in  the  Greek  faith,  but  apostatised.  It  was  not  till  near 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  that  heathenism  was  abolished 
and  the  Roman  fonn  of  Christianity  established  in  Lithuania, 
which  was  at  the  same  time  united  to  Poland,  on  the  marriage  of 
Ji^ello,  the  son  of  Oldgerd,  to  Hedwig,  the  heiress  of  the  Polish 
crown  (1380).  The  people  flocked  to  baptism  in  imitation  of  their 
prince,  and  an  episcopal  see  was  established  at  Wilna. 

'  TbcMi  i^roviuces  were  ceded  by  SwcJcn  to  Peter  the  Great  ia  1721. 


si'"  CtowQ  &r  sopporling  Umps,  Bospemied  over  the  Altar  In  the 
From  t.  MoaiAc  to  Et.  M*'^^^™'^  '&vna,%Hn«u. 
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130;  character  of  its  theology, 
131 ;  its  relation  to  Greek 
culture  and  philosophy,  and 
to  the  Gnostic  heresy,  131. 
'  School,  the,  of  the  Gnostics, 
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Alogians,  the,  230. 

Altar,  the  term  first  used,  193  ; 
from  Auriol,  425 ;  from  a 
mosaic  at  Ravenna,  426;  of 
St.  Ambrogio,  Milan,  428. 

Ambrose,  St.,  elected  Bishop  of 
Milan,  274;  previous  life  and 
character,  275 ;  conduct  in 
his  bishopric,  275 ;  theological 
works,  275;  ii^uence  with 
the  Imperial  family,  276 ;  mis- 


sion to  Maximus,  276;  contest 
with  the  Empress  Justlna, 
276;  introduces  antiphonal 
singing,  277  ;  discovers  the 
relics  of  the  martyrs  Ger- 
vasius  and  Protasius,  277 ; 
reproves  Theodosius  for  the 
massacre  at  Thessalonica, 
and  excludes  him  from  the 
church,  278 ;  death,  279 ;  his 
administrative  power,  279 ; 
his  use  of  hymnology  and 
sacred  music,  270 ;  his  mea- 
sures against  heathenism, 
279;  recommends  the  invo- 
cation of  angels,  453 ;  liturgy 
of,  467. 
Ammonius  Saccas,  founder  of. 

Neo-Platonism,  122. 
Ananias  and   Sapphira,    their 

false  profession,  32. 
Anastasius,  Emperor,  his 
overtures  to  Rome  spumed 
by  Pope  Gelasius,  367;  de- 
position of  bishops  and  riots 
at  Constantinople,  367. 

,  Patriarch,  persecution  of 

the,  535. 

II.,  Pope,  396. 

Anatolius,  tbe  patriarch,  395. 
Anatolus,  bishop  of  Laodlcea, 

146,  n. 
Anchorets,  or  hermits,  300. 
Angels,  worship  of,  453. 
Anglia,    East,    converted    to 

Christianity,  503. 
Anomoeans,  the,    or  extreme 

Arians,  263. 
Anskar,  the  'Apostle  of  the 
North,'  587 ;  his  enthusiastic 
self-devotion,  588;  establishes 
a  school  at  Hadeby  on  tho 
Schlei,  588 ;  sent  to  Sweden, 
588;  consecrated  Archbishop 
of  Hamburg  and  Bremen, 
588,  589 ;  sent  to  Denmark, 
589 ;  death,  589. 
Anthimus,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, 371;  found  guilty 
of  heresy,  371. 
Anthony,  St.,  first  founder  of 
monasticism,  301 ;  early  life, 
301 ;  asceticism,  302 ;  mira* 
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(les  and  teaching,  |o| ;  ze«l 
ASdoBt  heresy,  joi;  death, 
J04 ;  diitovery  of  his  booea, 
104;  biography  by  Atban- 
asfns,  104. 

Antichiiitii  and  the  spirit  of 
Antichrist,    50;   the    name 
«|ipli«d   to  the  Pi^Micy  by  ' 
F1ioUaa,546. 

duUdieomarianUa,  the,  478. 

Antioch,    banning    of    tlie 
tientile  Church  at,  J5 ;  Chris-  > 
tiana  at,  j6 ;   relations  be- ; 
tween  the  Church  of;   and ; 
Jeroaalem,  37 ;  Judaizers  at,  | 

^  I 

— — ,  School  of,  Greek  writers  j 

of  the,  147.  I 

Antlpbon,  the,  or  respontive 

hymn,  lOf. 
Antipbonal  singing,  277. 
Antuaeta,  the,  sect  ot  221. 
Antoninus  Pins,  his  tolerant 

policy,  71. 
Antony  of  Sylasmn,  Patriarch, 

AplUhartodoceta,  the  heresy  of 
the.  J75. 

Apocryphal  Goqiels.  26,  n. 

St.  Apollinare  in  Classe,  church 
of,  at  Kavenna,  4J4. 

ApoUlnarian  herexy,  the,  con- 
deomed  by  the  Second  Gene- 
ral Council,  274. 

Apollonlus,  martyrdom  of,  78. 

of   Tyana,   life   of,   by 

I'hilostratus,  116. 

Apologists,  the  Christian,  69, 
92 ;  before  and  contemporary 
wlUi  Justin,  92-94. 

Apostles,  the.  special  office  of 
Peter,  Paul  and  John.  14: 
appointment  of  the  twelve, 
10 ;  their  commission  and 
office,  17;  miracles  of,  jz, 

Apostles'  Creed,  the,  214. 

Apostolic  churches,  constitu- 
tion of,  48;  internal  slate, 
48;  beginnings  of  heresies, 
49 ;  speciBc  heresies,  49,  5c. 

-^  Prraepts,  the,  42. 

Apostolical  Constitutions  and 
Canons,  the  Clementine,  99. 

^—  Succession,  the,  18?. 

Arcadius,  his  reign  at  Constan- 
tinople, 2S3. 

Archdeacons,  elected  by  dea- 
cons, i8|;  appointed  by 
bishops,  298. 

Arian  heresy,  the,  252;  its 
original  sources.  252 ;  spread. 
254;  condemned  by  the  First 
General  Council  at  Nicaea. 
254;  at  Aries  and  Mihin, 
262. 

Arianism,  of  the  barbarian  con- 
querora  of  Rome,  289,  38$ ; 
extirpation   of,   in    Africa, 


389;  and  in  Burgundy  ami 
Spain,  192. 

Arians,  the.  Creed  offered  hy, 
257 ;  triamphant  throni^KMit 
the  Eknpire,  263;  divisions 
among  tbem,  ibj. 

Aristides,  one  of  the  earliest 
Apolo^sts,  69. 92. 

Aristo  of  Pella,  92. 

Arius,  his  rise  and  character, 
253 ;  of^Mses  the  Bishop  of 
Alexandria,  25i ;  his  doc- 
trine, 251;  ooo^mned  and 
expelled  from  Alexandria, 
253  ;  befriended  by  EnseUus, 
253 ;  his  writings,  254  ;  ba- 
nistmient,  258;  his  boolcs 
publicly  burnt,  258;  his 
recal,  259;  resisted  by 
Athanasius,  261  ;  death,  261. 

Aries,  Cooncil  o^  249 ;  another 
under  Constantins,  262. 

Armenians,  the,  most  numer- 
ous of  the  MoQophysite  com- 
munities, 179. 

Amobius  of  Sioca,  169,  n. 

Amulf ,  Ushop  of  Rheims,  580; 
betrays  liheims  to  Charles  of 
Lorraine,  580:  deposed  by 
the  Council  of  St.  Basic,  581 ; 
reinstated,  582. 

,   Emperor,    Invites    the 

Manrars  to  aid  him  against 
the  Moravians,  $72 ;  crowned 
Emperor  by  Pope  Formosus, 

571- 
Artemon,  a  Monarchian,  23a 

Articles,  the  three,  of  Nes- 
torianism,  Justinian's  edict 
against,  372. 

Ascension  Day,  its  observance, 
212. 

Asceticism,  distinction  between 
Gnostic  and  Christian,  299 ; 
progress  of,  205,  206,  298, 
304. 402. 

Asylum,  right  of;  and  its 
abuses,  440. 

A  thana&iau  Creed,  the,  474 ;  its 
character  and  purpose,  475; 
its  western  origin,  475 ;  for- 
mal adoption,  476;  and  the 
Utrecht  Psalter,  487. 

Athanasius,  St.,  256 ;  anecdote 
of  his  boyhood,  256 ;  at  the 
Council  of  Nicaea,  2$6 ;  made 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  260; 
resists  Arius,  260;  sum- 
moned before  a  Council  at 
Ca^sarea,  260;  his  first  ba- 
nishment, 261 ;  recalled  end 
banished  a  second  tiip^,  261 ; 
restored  to  his  see,  262; 
Ihinl  exile,  262;  hid  *Life 
of  St.  Anthony,'  304;  his 
•  Apology,' 438.  .- 

Athaulf,  general  of  Rome,  386. 

Athenagoras,  93. 

Avi^vkaUTxe,  ^\>.t  axA  \\»  DoTuit- 


l»ts  251 ;  birth,  early  lifesnd 
studies,  336 ;  moral  and  In- 
tellectoal  errors,  336;  m 
outer  mffinbfr  of  the  Usui- 
cheans,337;  life  atCarthage, 
Rome  and  Milan,  337;  in* 
fluenceof  Ambrose,  317;  iii* 
converson,  337 ;  dnthofhis 
motiier,  338 ;  stays  at  Rome, 
and  returns  to  Africa,  33i\ 
(HxiinatioQ,  *338 ;  oonseoated 
bishop  of  Hippo,  338;  death, 
339;  his  works,  339-342;  hit 
influence  on  tlteology,  142; 
the  Latin-Catholic  sy^tn, 
342;  the  Pdagian  oontro* 
versy,  343 ;  doctrine  of  the 
Church  on  sin  and  grace,  343; 
on  the  worship  of  angds  and 
saints,  453. 

Augustine,  sent  as  miarifloaiy 
to  England  by  Gregory  the 
Great,  496;  converts  EUwI- 
^rt,497;  consecrated  Arch* 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  497; 
builds  the  Benedictine  Abbey. 
498;  ordains  bisht^  49Q. 
500 ;  quarrel  with  the  WeLsh 
bishoi>s,  503 ;  death,  503. 

Aurelian,  bis  reign,  iia 

Auxentius,  bishop  of  Milan, 
his  death,  274. 

Auxume,  the  See  of,  287. 


B. 

Bangor-in-the-Wood,     m<»)as* 

tery  of,  503. 
Baptism,  the  ordinance  ot  i5 1 

heretical,  162;  clinical,  172; 

Infiint,  1 72 ;  sponsors  in,  i"}* 
Baptismal  Creeds,  469. 
Barbarians,   invasions  of  the. 

385;  character  of  their  Cbris* 

tianity.  386. 
Bar-cochab,  revolt  of  the  Jews 

under,  70. 
Bardas,  his  evil  influence  over 

his   nephew    Michael    lU., 

541,544. 
bardesanes,  head  of  one  of  toe 

Gnostic  sects,  221. 
Barnabas  sent  to  Antioch,  J5 1 

special   commission   to  the 

Gentiles,  38;    his  so-called 

Epistle,  88. 
Barsumas,  bishop  of  NisibiSi 

155- 
Basil  the  Great,  St,  306;  hjs 
monastic  rules,  306;  his 
fellow-students,  313;  classi- 
cal learning  and  refinement, 
314;  monastic  retreat,  314* 
Joined  by  Gregory,  314J 
the  PhilocaLui^  314;  elected 
bishop  of  Caesarea,  3i4« 
foundi  a  hospital,  31$;  his 
works  and  Liturgy,  3 15, 465. 
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le  Macedonian,  de- 
Photios,    reinstates 
546. 

e  old  Boman,  417; 
ittia,4i7;ofTri4an, 
of  St.  Peter  at  Rome, 
;.  Agnes,  Rome,  429. 
lurches,  417;  nave< 
ee,  4I8 ;  choir,  pnl- 
;  sanctuary,  altar, 
irium,  427. 
'  Alexandria,  inven> 
le  mystic  name  of 

221. 

Emperor,  supports 
yphysites,  365. 
nof  Saints,  457. 
Venerable,  life  of, 
tings,  517. 
the,  or  "fSaithful," 

reconquers   Africa, 

t.,  of  Nnrsia,  foun- 
i  Benedictine  Order, 
ly  piety  and  retreat 
o,  406 ;  founds  the 
y  of  Monte  Casino, 
ieath,  407;  the  Rule 

'4- 

f  Amane,  reformer 

monasteries,  55  j. 
Biscop,    515 ;      his 
nents    in    English 

and  worship,  515 ; 

516;    founds   the 
ies  of  Wearmouth 
)w,  516. 
crowned    emperor, 

iishop^  sent  to  the 

ians,  failure  of  his 

600. 

id  Presbyters,  176; 

tiDction,  182. 

xdr   election,   293 ; 

n    of   rank,   294; 

3f  the   Council   of 

md    Sardica,    295 ; 

194;   io.  the  Frank 

(62. 

ne,  the  list  of.  85,91. 

the  slave,  her  con- 

ider  martyrdom.  77. 

spread    of    Chris- 

1.594. 

e  Cruel,  595. 

Pious,    establishes 

ity    in     Bohemia, 

»ry,  brings  Poland 
e  connection  with 
in  Church,  596. 
it.,  his  early  years, 
>urs  in  Frisia,  519 ; 
hy  Gregory,  520; 
1  to  reform  the 
hurch,  520;  made 
op  of  Mainz,  521 ; 


returns  to  Frisia,  murdered 

at  Dockum,  521. 
Boniface  I.,  Pope,  elected  by 

Honorius,  J94. 

II.,  Pone,  397. 

Bonosus,  bishop  of  Sardica,  478. 
Borziwoi,  Duke,  baptised,  595. 
Bosrah,  cathedral  at,  432. 
"Brethren  of  the  Sword,"  order 

of,  602. 
Bulgarians,  the,  conversion  of, 

545;   finally  united  to  the 

Greek  Church,  547. 
Burgundians,  the,  converted  to 

Christianity,  i86. 
Byzantine    Church,    the,    its 

character  fixed,  574. 
plan   of  churches,  4J2 ; 

cathedral  at    Bosrah,   432; 

SS.    Seraius  and    Bacchus, 

ConstanUnople,  432 ;  and  St. 

Sophia,  433 ;  St.  Vitale  and 

St  Apollinare  in  Classe,  Ra- 
venna, 434. 
,    or     Constantinopolitan 

Liturgy,  465. 


C. 

Qecilian,   deposed    Bishop    of 

Carthage,  249. 
Cainites,  the.  Gnostic  sect  of, 

220. 
Calendars,    the    ecclesiastical, 

456,  483^86. 
Caligula,  rest   in  the  Jewish 

churches  in  his  reign,  34. 
CalUstus  (Pope   CaUxtus   I.), 

and  the  Calllstians,  231. 
Canon,  the,  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 80. 342. 
Canonization  of  saints,  456. 
Canons,  the,  of  the  Second  Gre- 

neral  Council,  274. 
Canute  the  Mighty,  establishes 

Christianity  in  Denmark,  590. 
Caracalla,  CJiristianity  under, 

104. 
'  Caroline  Books,'  the,  519. 
Carolingiau   dynasty   founded 

by  Pepin  the  Short,  521 ;  its 

end   in    Germany   and    in 

France,  557. 
Carpocrates,  a  Gnostic  leader, 

221. 
Carthage,  Councils  of,  162, 249, 

342,  344.  346 ;  taken  by  the 

Vandals,  387 ;  taken  by  the 

Arabs,  531. 
Cassian,  John,  leader  of  semi- 

Pelfi^anism,  347. 
Cassiodorus,  his  literary  culture 

and  library,  408. 
Catacombs,  records  of  the,  74. 
Catecheses,   the,   of  Cyril   of 

Jerusalem,  458. 
Catechumens,  129, 171, 181. 
Catholic,  its  meaning,  215. 


Celestine  I.,  Pope,  395. 

Celibacy  of  the  clergy,  encour- 
aged but  not  enjoined,  208 ; 
its  progress,  403,  404;  Jus- 
tinian's enactments,  404. 

Celsus,  the  'True  Disoourso' 
of;  Ii8-i2a 

Cemeteries  of  the  Christians, 
restored  to  them,  109. 

Gerinthus,  a  Gnostic  leader,  220. 

Chalcedon,  the  fourth  (Ecu- 
menical Council  at,  359 ;  its 
new  Confession  of  Faith,  359. 

Chaldaean  or  Assyrian  CSiris- 
tians,  355. 

•  Chapters,  the  Three,'  contro- 
versy about,  372. 

Charles  tbe  BiOd,  secures  the 
imperial  crown  on  the  death 
of  Louis  II.,  556. 

the  Fat,  557. 

the  Great,  52?;  deposes 

Desiderius  and  visits  Rome, 

{i23  ;  his  supremacy  acknow- 
eged  by  Pope  Leo  III.,  523 ; 

coronation  as  Emperor,  524 ; 

wars  with  the  Saxons,  525 ; 

measures  for  the  spread  of 

education  and  r^g^atiou  of 

the  Chiurch,  526. 
Martel,  his  victory  over 

the  Saracens,  520. 
Clijorepwxmi      or     *  Coimtry 

bishops,'^  184 ;  decline  of  the, 

296. 
Chosrofe's  IL,  king  of  Persia, 

529- 

Christ,  the  foundation  of  His 
Church,  13 ;  His  character  as 
its  Head,  16;  the  Rock  and 
Living  Temple,  19;  His 
entry  into  Jerusalem,  19; 
parables,  19;  His  Passion, 
in  relation  to  His  Church, 
20;  His  Resurrection,  21 ; 
commission  to  the  apostles, 
22 ;  the  quadragesimal  inter- 
val, final  interview  and  pro- 
mise of  the  Spirit,  23 ;  ascen- 
sion, and  promise  of  His 
Second  Coming,  24;  His  let- 
ters to  King  Albania,  26  n. ; 
pretended  likenesses  ot  27  n. 

Cluristian,  his  missionary  la- 
bours in  Prussia,  603 ;  founds 
the  order  of  the  K^^ts  of 
Dobrin,  603;  summons  the 
Teutonic  Knights  to  his  as- 
sistance, 603. 

Christianity,  heathen  view  of, 
53 ;  progress  of,  to  the  end  of 
the  third  century,  11 1 ;  hin- 
drances to,  112;  facilities 
for  its  diffusion,  113;  its 
missionaries,  113;  versions 
of  the  Scriptures,  T13  ;  lite- 
rary opposition  to,  116;  ex- 
tension of,  287 ;  influence  oi; 
on  civil  laws  and   institu- 
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tiona,  ^2 ;  rights  of  inter- 
cewioo  and  asylom.  292; 
pabUc  obeervance  of  Sand&y , 
192;     fnll    toleration     of, 

Christiana,  first  so  called  at 
Antioch,  j6;  tbeirnseof  the 
name  of  Jesos,  j6 ;  numbers 
of,  throoghoat  the  Empire, 
11^  115;  persecution  o^  by 
JaUan,  noder  the  name  of 
UAeaJdoa,  269. 

Chriatmas  Day,  its  first  obser- 
Tance,  212. 

Christological      controversies, 

^49* 

Cbry««tom,  St.  (John  Chryso- 

atom),  J  20;  parentage  and 
early  life,  320 ;  monaHtic  re- 
treat, ;2o;  work  at  Antioch, 
J2I ;  I'atriarch  of  Constanti* 
nople,  i2i :  opposes  Eadoxia, 
ni ;  exile,  J2i ;  death,  322 ; 
his  Homilies,  J22 ;  Liturgy, 
J22,  465. 

Church,  the,  in  the  Wilderness, 
2 ;  names  of,in  Scripture,  2,  j, 
II ;  under  the  Old  Covenant, 
J ;  its  proclamation  by  John, 
3 :  New  Testament  examples 
of  the  word  in  its  Jewish 
sense,  4 ;  use  o^  in  its  Chris- 
tian,4;  extent  of  the  first 
Visible,  5 ;  in  a  house,  5 ;  the 
Universal,  7 ;  the  ideal,  and 
its  historic  manifestations, 
8;  preparations  for,  in  the 
Jewish  and  heathen  world, 
14;  gradual  growth,  16; 
first  great  gathering  in  Gali- 
lee, 16 ;  character  of  Christ 
as  its  Head,  16;  its  new 
creation  by  the  Resurrection 
of  Christ,  21 ;  state  and  num- 
bers of  the  primitive,  30; 
preaching,  worship,  and  fel- 
lowship, J2 ;  scattered  from 
Jerusalem,  33 ;  admission  of 
the  Gentiles,  35 ;  extension 
throughout  the  Empire  in 
the  2nd  century,  78 ;  evidence 
of  a  British,  7^ ;  In  the  East, 
80;  constitutional  develop- 
ment of  the  primitive,  179 ; 
the  priestly  order,  180; 
Catholic  unity  of,  188  ;  sy- 
nods or  councils,  189;  of  the 
lloman  Empire,  2J5;  first 
appeal  to  the  civil  power, 
249;  progress  and  internal 
Htate  during  the  4th  cen- 
tury, 287;  internal  organi- 
zation, 2Q3 ;  increased  power 
of  its  clei^,  2Q3i  exalta- 
tion of  the  bi»iops,  29  j; 
state  in  centuries  4-6, 400/. ; 
corruptions  in,  415. 

,  the  Eastern,  state  of,  5^2. 

— -,  the  Nestorian  to  PeTaU, 


l$5;  misBiooary  seal  in  Ara- 
bia, in  India,  jss ;  in  Central 
Aria,  356. 

Church,  the  primitive,  192;  wor- 
ship, saczaments,  and  festi- 
vals of;  192 ;  its  strict  di8cii>- 
line,  201 ;  iiikstlng.  205 ;  doc- 
trines and  heresies,  214. 

,     the     Western,     152; 

schisms  in,  J  74. 

of  Christ,  the  Visible,  de- 

finition  o^  1 ;  distinction 
between,  and  the  Invisible 
and  Universal,  2. 

and  State,  union  of,  290; 

extent  of  the  imperial  su- 
premacy, 291 ;  civil  juris- 
diction, 291 ;  secular  Juris- 
diction of  bishops,  291; 
clerical  exemption,  292. 

institutions,  development 

of,  290. 

Chuidies,  in  the  several  cities, 
6,  7;  in  the  provinces 
throughout  the  Boman  Em- 
pire and  the  whole  world, 
7  ;  their  rest  during  the  time 
of  Caligula,  34 ;  number  of, 
in  Europe,  in  the  3rd  century, 
115. 

(buildings),  12,  104,  124, 

I9i,  24J,  245.  281,  292; 
their  typical  forms,  417; 
basilican,  417-422;  sepiU- 
chral  or  memorial,  429-431 ; 
Byzantine  plan  of,  432 ;  after 
Justinian,  435 ;  consecration 
of,  435-439;  dedication  of, 
4^7;  relics  essential  to  their 
consecration,  440;  right  of 
asylum  abused,  440;  indeli- 
ble sanctity  of,  441;  dese- 
cration and  reconsecration, 
442;  ornaments  in,  442. 

Ciborium  from  mosaic  in  Thes- 
salonica,  427. 

Circumcellions,  the,  250,  251. 

Circumcision,  conference  about, 
at  Jerusalem,  39-42. 

Claudius,  accession  of,  37  ;  his 
edict  banishing  all  Jews  from 
Rome,  43. 

— ,  bishop  of  Turin,  removes 
images,  pictures,  and  relics 
from  the  churches,  548 ;  his 
*  Apology,'  and  other  writ- 
ings, 548. 

Apollinaris,  92. 

Clement,  St.,  of  Rome,  his 
writings,  85 ;  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  Eucharist,  202  ;  on 
marriage,  2o5. 

-^  of  Alexandria,  his  life  and 
works,  131-133. 

•  Clementines,'  the  spurious, 
96,/. 

Clergy,  the,  increased  power 
of»  293,  558 ;  social  dignity 
and  wealth,  296;   gift  and 


I  legacy-hunting,  297;  eda» 
tion  of,  401 ;  ordinatioD, 
402 ;  celibacy,  403. 

Clergy  and  liuty,  distinctioi 
between,  179, 181. 

Clovis,  389 ;  his  oonversknal 
baptism.  390;  founds  tfei 
Merovingian  dynssty,  J9r; 
convenes  tbe  first  Oaml 
of  the  Frank  Chmch  it 
Orleans,  391. 

Coelestius,  the  comrade  lih- 
lagins,  344;  charged  viA 
heresy  at  Carthsge  ui 
banished,  345-6. 

Coenobite,  the,  or  sodal  km  d 
monastidsm,  30$. 

09llyridian8.  the,  478. 

Colman.  Scottish  VUuf,  it 
the  Synod  of  Whitby,  5tt 

Columbia,  St  his  earlj|i^ 
507 ;  his  community  oftfli 
island  of  Icolmbkill,^!*^ 
508 ;  his  death,  508. 

Columban,  his  missioii  1* 
Britain  and  Gaul,  509;  it- 
ties  in  Burgundy,  509;*" 
tablishes  three  monoMkl 
in  the  Voeges  mooBtdiiilL 
509;  goes  to  SwitKzittfc 
510;  to  Lombard^,  Pi 
death,  510. 

Commodianusjhis  'Instncbtf 
for  the  Christian  life,'  if^ 

Commodus,  reign  of;  78. 

Communion,  domestic  vA  it 
fant,  197. 

Conference  at  JemsalonAint 
the  ceremonial  law,  j^\ 
wrongly  called  the  F» 
General  Coundl,  42. 

Confirmation,  173. 

Consecration  of  diurches,  4JJ- 
439;  ritual  of,  459. 

Constans  L,  247,  262. 

IL,  J76. 

Constantine,  his  vicdxy  o«ff 
Maxentius,    126 ;  e^  ^ 
universal  freedom  <i(i«S^  j 
126;  his  religion,  237;  1W»*  I 
rent  inconsistencies.  }31.>]*< 
story  of  his  vision  (a  tin 
Cross,  239;  the  Labammand 
the     Christian    mooogniDi 
240;  the  edict  of  Mfian,  241; 
his  acts  in  favour  of  ChiiBti* 
anity,    244;    his    Christian 
counsellors,     244 ;    vioUwy 
over  Lidnius,  244;  fiionds 
Constantinople,  245 ;  a  Chris* 
tian  worshipper  and  preadber 
245 ;  his  ecclesiastical  8ii!i«> 
macy,  245 ;  toleration  of  bet* 
thenism,  245;  late  baptiA 
246;   death,  character,  «< 
ecclesiastical  position,  247; 
his  sons,  247 ;  appodedtoli 
the  Donatist    schism,  2491 
convenes  a  Council  at  Arle^ 
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ats  the  J  Donatists 
worship,  250;  his 
Alexandria,  254; 
Ecumenical  Coun- 
ea,  2)5;  his  open- 
,  257 ;  policy,  258. 
II.,    247 ;    death, 

i  death,  ^76. 
Pope  Agatho,  ^77  5 
the  sixth  General 
kt  Constantinople, 
des  in  person,  378. 
jpronymus,  535 ; 
a  council  at  Con- 
2,  535- 

7- 

irnamcd  Porphyro- 

[9- 

triarch,  his  perse- 

:6. 

)le,  foundation  of, 

iian  city,  245 ;  dis- 

261,  262 .  rank  of 
leclared  second  to 

with  equal  rights, 
!ged  by  the  Arabs, 

II.,  247;  his  cha- 
ecclesiastical  po- 

},  associated  with 
in  the  West,  no; 

aning  of  the  word, 

i,  also  called  Fos- 

ch  of  Egypt,  the, 
rty  and  ignorance, 
rgies,  465. 
md  the  Gentile 
i  conversion  of,  35. 
Sta.,  sepulchral 
Home,  430. 
First  General,  at 

General,  the  first 
itinople,  273 ;  addi- 
lie  Nicene  Creed, 
lemns  the  heresy 
arianism,  274. 
General,  at  Ephe- 

General,  at  Chalce- 

^neral,  373. 
xeneral,  377;  con- 
the      Monothelite 
d  defines  the  or- 
ctrine,  378. 
ti  General,  at  Ni- 

General,  of  the 
J46. 

'the  Greeks,  547. 
esus,  the  'Kobber 

'7- 

kfort,  s^ 


Council  of  Gentilly,  539. 

of  Orange,  402. 

of  Paris,  the  sixth,  558. 

Councils,  189. 

List  of  G£cnmcnical,  191. 

Covenant,  the  Church  under 
the  Old,  3. 

Creeds,  the,  171 ;  or  Symbols, 
234 ;  use  of  baptismal,  469 ; 
a  rule  of  faith,  470;  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  470;  the 
Roman,  471 ;  Nicene,  471- 
474;  Athanasian,  474-477. 

Crescentius,  Consul,  republican 
party  at  Home  under,  578; 
expels  Gregory  V.  and  sets 
up  John  as  anti-pope.  579; 
put  to  death  by  Otho  III., 
580. 

Cross,  the,  used  in  churches, 
442;  the  sign  of,  442;  a 
symbol  of  thankful  remem- 
brance, 443 ;  adoration  of 
443,  444 ;  the  pectoral,  found 
In  the  basilica  of  6t.  Lau- 
rence, 445 ;  the  famous  Vat- 
ican, 446 ;  alleged  tinding  of 
the  true,  by  Helena,  457;  com- 
memorated by  the  Church 
of  Home,  458;  reproduction 
of,  459. 

Crucifix,  the,  early  private  use 
of,  445 ;  ordered  to  be  set  up 
in  churches,  446,  447 ;  Theo- 
dolinda's,  447. 

Crucifixion,  the,  representations 
of,  447,  448;  pictures  of, 
introduced  into  churches, 
448. 

Cyprian„St.,  bishop  of  Carthage, 
his  flight  from  persecution 
Justified  by  himself,  107; 
early  life  and  conversion, 
159,  160;  reverence  for  Ter- 
tullian,  160;  elected  bishop, 
160;  fiight,  161;  controversy 
about  the  'Lapsed,'  161; 
about  heretical  baptism,  162  ; 
dispute  with  Firmilian  and 
Stephen,  bishop  of  Home, 
162;  his  character,  163-165; 
banished  to  Curubis,  165; 
martyred,  165,  166;  works, 
166,  167;  views  on  the 
apostolical  succession,  184; 
on  the  Church  of  Rome,  187 ; 
on  the  Catholic  Church,  188  ; 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  Eu- 
charist, 202. 

Cyril,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
and  the  Nestorian  contro- 
versy, 3?  2. 

of  Jerusalem,    324;   his 

catechetical  work,  324. 

— — ,  or  Constantine,  his  mis- 
sion to  Moravia,  59) ;  adopts 
the    Slavonic    language    for 
public  worship,  594;  deat>\i 
at  Rome,  594. 


Cyrila,  the  Aiian  patriarch  at 

Carthage,  388. 
Cyrus,  bishop  of  Phasis,  375. 


D. 

Daniel  the  Stylite,  305;  at  Con- 
stantinople, 364. 

David,  the  kingdom  of,  a  type 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  3. 

Deacons,  appointment  of,  32; 
order  of,  297. 

Deaconesses,  178. 

Decius,  his  persecutions  of  the 
Christians,  its  spirit  and 
object,  106. 

Decretal  Letters,  the  five  false 
of  St.  Clement,  100. 

Kpistles,  the,  296. 

Decretals,  the,  authority  of,  307 ; 
the  pseudo-lsidorian,  560; 
their  forgery  proved,    561 ; 

.  source  and  date,  561 ;  Frank 
origin,  561 :  professed  design 
and  real  purpose,  5^12;  the 
clergy  exalted  at  the  expense 
of  the  Metropolitan,  562; 
power  ascrib  d  to  the  Pope, 
562 ;  reception  by  all  parties, 

563. 

Decietum,  the,  of  Gratlan,  563. 

Dedication  of  children  to  a 
monastic  life,  410. 

Demiurgus,  the  creator,  of  the 
Gnostics,  217. 

Denmark,  mission  to,  587 ; 
evangelization  of,  590. 

Deogratias,  bishop  of  Carthage, 
388. 

Desecration  and  reconsecration 
of  churches,  442. 

Didymus  of  Alexandria,  319; 
number  of  his  disciples,  31c); 
zealous  opponent  of  Ari- 
anism, 320. 

,  the  blind,  130. 

Diocese,  adoption  and  meaning 
of  the  word,  185. 

Dioceses,  adapted  to  the  civil 
division  of  the  iilmpire,  294 ; 
list  of,  294,  n. 

Diocletian,  settlement  of  the 
Empire  by  him,  no;  his 
colleague  Maximian  and  the 
two  Cassars,  no;  persecutes 
the  Christians,  123;  his 
edicts,  124,  125;  his  abdica- 
tion, 125. 

Diodorus,    bishop   of   Tarsus, 

351. 

Diognetus,  epistle  to,  90;  its 
interesting  picture  of  primi- 
tive Christianity,  91,  92. 

Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  145. 

,  oisliop  of  Corinth,  94. 

1  ^ 
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J98;     his    Paschal    Qycle, 

Dioscoroa  of  Alexandria,  J56 ; 
^  at   the  head  of  the  Mono- 

j^ysite  party,  156;  deposed 

and  banished  to  Gangra,  J59. 
Diptycb  or  Kambona.,  the,  448, 

455 ;  of  Stilicho.  455. 
Disciples,  the,    their   training 

hy  Christ's  ministry,  15, 16; 

unbelief  and  detection,  18. 
Discipline  in  the  early  Church, 

Divination,  prohibited  by  Va- 
lentinian  I.,  271. 

Dominical  Letter,  the,  48^. 

Domitian's  persecutions  of  the 
Ctiristians,  57,  58. 

Donation  of  F^pin,  the,  $2j. 

Donatist  schism,  the,  248 ;  Con- 
Btantine's  interference  in- 
vited, 248;  its  sequel,  251. 

Donatus,  the  'Great,'  249; 
driven  into  exile,  251. 

Dorotheus  of  Antioch,  the 
School  of,  147. 

Dyophysitcs,  the,  3f>f. 


E. 

Easter,  208  (comp.  Paschal 
Feast);  Uie  settlement  of, 
259;  decision  about,  at  the 
Synod  at  Whitby,  512. 

Ebionism,  215. 

Ijibionites,  sect  of  the,  70. 

£cclesia  and  Church,  meaning 
of  the  words,  11, 12. 

Ecclesiastical  history,  nature 
and  uses  of,  9. 

Ec^^th,  514;  his  defeat  and 
death,  517. 

Edessa,  the  Church  of,  80; 
Uturgy  of,  465. 

Edict  of  Milan,  the,  126,  2^6; 
its  terms  and  spirit,  24J. 

Edicts  of  Diocletian,  124, 125. 

Egbert,  archbishop  of  York, 
founds  the  famous  library, 

517- 

—— ,  King,  his  independence  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  525. 

Ephrsem  Syrus,  or  Ephraim  the 
Syrian,  325 ;  his  hermit  life, 
32$ ;  legends  of,  32s ;  com- 
mentaries, homilies  and 
hymns,  326. 

Epiphanius  of  Cyprus,  322 ;  his 
orthodox  zeal  and  great  learn- 
ing* 323 ;  three  works  against 
heresies,  323,  324';  his  •  Mea- 
sures and  Weights 'and  other 
works,  32s. 

Epiphany,  the,  its  first  obser- 
vance, 212. 

Episcopate,    the,    growth    of, 

J  82 ;  unity  of,  184. 
JEric  L,  of  Denmark,  5^9. 


Eric  II.,  re-establishes  tolera- 
tion, 589. 

IX.,  St.,  firmly  establishes 

Christianity  in  Denmark,  and 
converts  the  flnns,  rai. 

Estbonia,  conquest  ot  to2. 

Etlielbert  receives  Augustine, 
497 ;  is  baptized,  497 ;  gives 
up  his  palace  at  Canterbury, 
498;  builds  the  cathedral 
church  of  St.  Paul,  500. 

Ethiopic  Liturgies,  465. 

Eucharist,  the,  or  Sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  196 ;  doc- 
trine of  the,  200;  regarded 
as  a  sacrifice,  202;  the  Real 
Presence  in,  first  taught  by 
Paschasius  Radbert,  563, 564 ; 
pronounced  novel  and  erro- 
neous by  Frank  churchmen, 
564;  denied  by  Ratramn, 
565;  extreme  views  of  Jo- 
hannes Scotus,  565. 

Eudoxia,  wife  of  Arcadius,  28j. 

Eudoxius,  Bishop,  his  deposi- 
tion and  death,  272. 

Eugenius,  bishop  of  Carthage, 
J  88. 

II.,  Pope,  548. 

Eunomius,  bi^op  of  Cyzicus, 
264. 

Eunuch,  the  Ethiopian,  34. 

Eusebian,  the,  or  semi-Arian 
party,  260. 

Eusebius  of  Ctesarea,  244 ;  in- 
tercedes for  Arius,  25 j;  at 
the  Council  of  Nicaea,  257; 
his  life,  theological  views  and 
Iciiming,  jio;  his  'Ecclesi- 
astical History,'  310,  in; 
•  Chronicle '  and  other  works, 
jii.  ii2 ;  on  the  consecration 
of  the  new  churches  under 
Constantine,  4^7;  on  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
438. 

of  DorylsBum,  558. 

of  Nicomedia,  258. 

Pamphili,  146. 

Eustathius,  bishop  of  Antioch, 
deposed,  260. 

Eutyches,  his  Monophysite 
doctrine,  357 ;  deposed  by  the 
patriarch  Flavian,  357. 

Eutychian  controversy,  the, 
356. 

Eucychius  presides  at  the  Firth 

.  General  Council,  3^3. 

Evangelist,  signification  of  the 
word,  18,  n. 

Evangelists,  the  seventy,  their 
appointment  and  commis- 
sion, 17. 

Exarchate  of  Ravenna,  393; 
overthrow  of,  522. 

Exarchs,  or  Primates,  294. 


\ 


F. 

Fastii^  in  the  primitive  OixaA, 
205;  excessive  whJi  ^ 
Montanist842o5. 

Fathers  of  the  Church,  tbetr 
title  and  characteristiG^  83 ; 
writhigs  of,  8};  claadfied, 
84;  the  apostolic:  GoiMDittf 
Rome,  85 ;  Ignatius  of  As* 
tioch,  85-88 ;  Polyciip,  W 
epistle  of  Barnabas,  88 
Hennas,  89,  90;  Pairiai,90 
the  epistle  to  Diogi^tQBi90- 
92. 

— ,  the  Greek,  310-326. 

,  the  Latin,  32f>'$ih 

Faustus,  bishop  of  Biei,  bis 
treatise  on  '  Grace  and  Free 
Will,'  347. 

Feast  of  Orthodoxy,  the,  54;. 

Feasts,  Jewish,  significanoe  oC 
29. 

Fellcissimus,  his  schism,  i6i> 

Fellcitas,  martyr,  103. 

Felix,  bishop  of  Urgel  contro- 
versy on  Adoptioniam,  SV}- , 

IIL,  Pope,  396.         , . 

IV.,  Pope,  nombnted  uj 

Theodoric,  397. 

Festivals  of  Saints,  212. 

Finland,  conversion  0^  59^* 

Flavian  dynasty,  their  relwMi 
to  the  Church,  248. 

Flavian,  patriarch,  357  i  ^ 
posed  and  murdered,  358* 

Formosus,  Pope,  573. 

Frank  Church,  its  relatioM  n 
Rome,  and  reform  Iqr  B"* 
face,  520;  increased  po»* 
of  the  clergy  and  pi¥*T> 
558-562. 

Frankfort,  Coimcil  oi;  Sjp. 

Franks,  the  Salian,  3^ 

Frisia,  English  mi8sioasto.$i9' 

Frumentius  ordained  Ushop  01 
Auxume,  287. 


Gabbatha,  a  bowl-shaped  lllD^ 

423.  _, 

Galerius,  associated  with  tflO" 

cletian  in  the  East,  no;  ^ 

edict  of  toleration,  126. 
Gallen,  St.,  founds  the  montf* 

tery  bearing  his  name,  51°* 
Galleries  in  churches,  419.  .. 
GalUcan  Liturgy,  the  Old,  40^ 
Gallienus,  his  first  Edicts  of 

toleration,  109.  , 

Gallus,   reign   of,  108;  re» 

and  death,  266,  n. 
Gangra,  the  Synod  of,  to  i** 

prove  the  fanatical  ezcefl<* 

of  zealots,  307. 
1^  Gaul,  pexsecution  in,  76, 77* 
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Gtenseric,  King,  an  Arian,  bis 

persecution  of  the  African 

Catkolics,  387;    expedition 

against  Rome,  387. 
(Ekmtiles,  the,  their  admission 

to  the  Church,  35;   Paul's 
I. '  qpedal  commission  to,  j8. 
iBfi^illy,  Council  of,  539 ;  limits 
^   tbe  nae  of  images  and  pic- 

taiWk  539. 
^Qtargo,    St..    church    of,    at 

T^MBsalomca,  431. 
nermanus,  St.,  his  mission  to 
'*'    Britain,  504;  miracles  and 

Impends,  504, 50$,  n. 
—      ,  the  patriarch,  resists  the 

destruction  of  images,  534; 

deprived  of  his  see,  534. 
Ctarvaslus   and  Protasius,  dls- 
t     oovery  of  their  relics,  279. 
'■^^Inraltar,  origin  of  the  name, 

LjiQnoBticism,  meaning''  of  the 
word,  21$ ;  its  chief  elements, 
ai6;  use  of  Scripture  tradi- 
tion, 216 ;  three  leading  prin- 

>>.  dples,  217;  JEkms  and  ema- 
nations, 217 ;  the  Demiurgus, 

r  or  Creator,  217;  doctrine 
alwut  Christ  and  redemption, 
218 ;  three  classes  of  human 
beings,  218;  morality  and 
worship,  219. 

gij&nostics,  tilie,  49 ;  classification 

**  o^  219;  leaders  and  sects, 
219-223. 

'  Gorman,  the  Emperor,  105. 
Oorm  the  OM,  590. 
Qctiis,  the,  of  Mcesia,  their  re- 

£.:     ception  of  Christianity,  288 ; 

C:     the^  Arianism,  289. 

■  Gottschalk,  his  early  life  and 
restless  character,  566;  doc- 
trine of  a  twofold  predes- 
tination, 567 ;  his  two  '  Con- 
fessions,' 567,  568;  appears 

,  l)efore  a  Council  at  Mainz, 
5^8 ;  sent  to  Hincmar,  flogged 
and  imprisoned,  568;  delu- 
sions and  death,  570. 
,  Prince,  founds  the  king- 
dom of  the  Wends,  599; 
murdered,  6co. 

''  Gratiaa,  reign  of,  272 ;  edict 
of  toleration,  272 ;  lays  aside 
the  title  of  Pontifex  Maxi- 
mu«,  279;  withdraws  all 
support  from  heathenism, 
280 ;  closes  the  temples,  280. 
Gregory,  St.,  bishop  of  Neoc8B- 

^      sarea,  137 ;  sumamed  Thau- 

;      maturgus,  138, 14^ 
Nazianzen,  St.,  his  early 

;  life  and  studies,  317  ;  friend- 
^ip  with  Basil,  and  anta- 

^     gomsm  to  Julian,  317 ;  adopts 

F  an  ascetic  life,  318;  appointed 
bishop  of  Sasima,  318 ;  retires 
to  BoUtude,  318  i  Bishop  of  I 


Nazianzus  on  his  father's 
death,  318;  mission  to  Con- 
stantinople, 273 ;  and  labours 
against  Arianism,  318 ; 
elected  patriarch  and  retires 
again,  273,  274,  318 ;  death, 
319^    Orations  and   Poems, 

319. 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  St.,  315 ;  his 

orthodox  zeal,   and  works, 
316. 
,  the  Cappadocian,  his  ex- 
cesses at  Alexandria,  261. 

of  Tours,   St,   describes 

the  consecration  of  an  Ora- 
tory, 439. 

I.,  the  Great,  Pope,  birth, 

490;  early  life,  491;  visits 
Constantinople,  491 ;  elected 
Pope,  491 ;  reforms  the  West- 
em  Church,  491 ;  administra- 
tion, 492 ;  objects  to  the  title 
of  CEcumenical  bishop,  493 ; 
his  relations  with  the  Empe- 
rors Maurice  and  Phocas,  493 ; 
toleration,  494;  zeal  agamst 
paganism,  494 ;  missions  to 
the  heathen,  494 ;  death,  494 ; 
literary  works,  494,  495 ;  in- 
troduces Christianity  into 
Britain,  495 ;  letter  to  Ethel- 
bert,  $00 ;  directions  for  the 
newly-founded  Church,  501 ; 
on  the  worship  of  images, 
450,  4$i;  Sacramentary  as- 
cribed to,  468. 

II.,  Pope,  defends  image- 
worship,  535. 

III.,  Pope,  anathematizes 

the  Iconoclasts,  535. 

IV.,  Pope,  554;  mediates 

between  Louis  and  his  son 
Lothair  and  the  rebel  bishops. 
554;  the  'Field  of  Lies,' 
555 ;  he  rebuilds  and  fortifies 
the  port  of  Ostia,  558, 

v.,  first   German  Pope, 

579 ;  expelled  by  Crescentius, 
579 ;  sudden  death,  580. 


H. 

Haco  the  Good,  591. 
Hadrian,  his  reign  and  mild  re- 
script, 69. 
,  Abbot  of  St.  Augustine's, 

515. 

Hamburg,  church-establish- 
ment at,  587;  becomes  the 
metropolitan  see  for  the 
Northern  nations,  588. 

Harold,  of  Denmark,  baptized 
at  Mainz,  587 ;  accompanied 
on  bis  return  by  Anskar, 
587 ;  driven  out  again,  588. 

Heathenism,  decay  of,  112; 
tolerated  by  ConBtantme, 
245 ;  vain  attempt  ot  JuWan 


to  restore  it,  268-270;  cot- 
lapse  o^  27X;  first  called 
paganism  in  Jovian's  reign, 
271;  measures  against,  by 
Valentlnian,  Gratian,  and 
Theodosius,  271,  279-282 ; 
epoch  of  its  fall,  284-5. 

Hegesippus,  his  memorials,  94 . 

Helena,  St.,  mother  of  Constan- 
tine,  237;  her  discovery  of 
the  Cross,  457. 

Helvidius,  his  opposition  to 
Mariolatry,  478. 

ffenoticon,  the,  or  *Fonn  of 
Union  *  of  Zeno,  365 ;  its 
flEtilure,  366. 

Heniy  of  Upsala,  the  *  Apostle 
of  Finland,'  591. 

Heraclas,  X45. 

Heracleonas,  376. 

Heraclius  I.,  Emperor,  his 
Ecthesis,  375;  victory  over 
Chosroes,  530;  religious  cha- 
racter of  the  war,  530 ;  death, 

sn. 

Heresies,  beginnings  of,  49; 
specific,  49,  50;  germs  of  all 
future,  50;  about  Christ,  51 ; 
of  open  immorality,  52 ;  to 
last  to  the  final  coming  of 
Christ,  $2;  Jewish  and  hea- 
then, 215;  Ebionism  and 
Gnosticism,  215. 

Heresy,  the  Apostles'  use  of 
the  word,  50. 

Hermas,  the  shepherd  of,  89. 

Hermias,  his  'Apology,' 93;  and 
'Mockery  of  the  Heathen 
Philosophers,'  93. 

Hermits  or  Anchorets,  300. 

Herod  Agrippa  I.,  37. 

Hesychius,  X46. 

Heterodoxy,  214. 

Hierax  (or  Hieracas),  146,  n. 

Hierocles,  opponent  of  Chris- 
tianity, 117. 

Hiieronymus,  328  («ec  St 
Jerome). 

Hilarion,  the  £ather  of  the 
Syrian  anchorets,  304. 

Hilaras,  the  deacon,  refuses  to 
sign  the  deposition  of  Fla- 
vian, 358 ;  escapes  to  Rome, 
358.      - 

Hilary  of  Poitiers,  called  the 
'  Athanasius  of  the  West,' 
328;  banished  by  Constan- 
tius,  328;  his  work  on  the 
Trinity,  328;  commentaries 
and  hymns,  328. 

L,  Pope,  395.  396. 

Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Rheims, 
on  the  reverence  of  images, 
S^ ;  his  stedfast  loyalty  and 
resistance  to  papal  encroach- 
ments, 558;  opposes  and 
sentences  Gott£^^^\!iL.^  "S^^n 
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HippolytUA.  biftbop  of  Portus, 
i^;  recent  discoveries  re- 
specting him,  1^8;  his  rela- 
tions with  the  Ea^m  and 
Roman  Churches,  148;  cliarge 

•  of  hen-sy,  148;  martyr- 
dom, 149;  chapel,  and  dOs- 
covcry  of  bis  statue,  149, 
his  Philosophumena,  149, 
150;  recent  discovery  of 
the  mi<tsinf;  bo<>ks  1^0; 
their  cont- nu?,  150,  151;  bis 
opposition  to  the  Roman 
bUhops,  151;  literary  char- 
»ct«T  and  iheolojo',  151;  on 
the  claims  of  the  Biabop  of 
Rome,  187. 

Holy  days  and  seasons,  207. 

of  Holit-8,  the,  428. 

— —  nact'S,  reverence  for,  457 ; 
pilgrimages  to,  457. 

Homilies,  194,  424. 

Homoioasians,  or  Semi-Arians, 
ibj. 

Honoratus,  St,  bishop  of  Arks, 
io8. 

HonoriuB,  his  reign  in  the  West, 
28  J ;  bis  law  for  electing 
biidiops,  J94. 

1.,    Pope,  anathematized 

by  the  Sixth  General  Council, 

378. 

HoBiUB,  bishop  of  Corduba,  244 ; 
his  unfavourable  report  about 
Arius,  254 ;  at  the  Ck>uncil  of 
Nicsea,  258;  deposed  and 
banished,  262. 

Hungary,  the  Magyars  and 
Slavonians  of,  598 ;  reception 
of  Christianity,  598;  hoathen- 
ism  tinalljr  cxtingnisbed,  599. 

Hunneric's  persecution  of  the 
Chribtians,  j88 ;  his  death 
and  successors,  J89. 

Hymenceus,  49. 

tiymnology  and  sacred  music, 
279. 

Hymns,  early  Christian,  and 
singing,  195. 


I. 

Iberians,  the,  converted  to 
Christianity,  288. 

Icolmbkill,  or  lona,  508. 

Iconoclast  agitation,  the,  5^4. 

Ignatian  Epistles,  the,  contro- 
versies concerning  them,  86- 
88. 

Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antioch, 
brougfit  before  Trajan,  67; 
his  journey  through  Asia 
Minor,  and  letters  to  the 
Churches,  68;  martyred  at  the 
Saturnalia,  68 ;  his  writings, 
85;  number  86 ;  genuineness, 
87,  88 ;  views  on  the  Apoato- 
Jical  succession,  184  *,  ou  llix'i 


Church  of  Rome,  186;  on 
tiie  Eucharist,  200. 

Ignatius,  the  patriarch,  $44; 
banished,  544 ;  proceedings 
against  him  annulled,  545; 
reinstated,  546. 

Image,  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  53J. 

Image-worship,  forbidden  by 
Leo  III ,  5?}  ;  decision  of 
the  Coui^nl  at  Constanti- 
nople, 5 jo; ^  decree  of  the 
Seventh  (Ecuuienlcal,  5J7 ; 
of  the  Council  of  Frankfort, 

540. 

Images,  or  pictures,  their  ori- 
ginal purpose  and  sut^jects, 
449  ;  worship  of.  in  the  East, 
450;  defended  by  Leontius, 
bishop  of  Neapolis.  ,  450; 
attitude  of  the  Western 
Church,  450;  Judgment  of 
Gregory  the  Great,  450,  451 ; 
the  earliest  in  the  EngUsh 
Church,  451. 

Indulgences,  grant  of,  161. 

Inge,  king  of  Sweden,  591. 

Innocent  1.,  Pope,  as  ruler  of 
the  Western  Church,  394. 

lona,  or  Icolmbkill,  5oi3. 

Irenaeus,  bishop  of  Lyon,  95 ; 
his  work  against  the  Gnostic 
heresies,  95 ;  martyrdom,  96; 
views  on  the  apostolical  suc- 
cession. 184;  on  the  Church 
of  Rome,  186 ;  the  doctrine  of 
ihe  Eucharist,  201. 

Irene,  wife  of  Leo  IV.,  defends 
image-worsbip,  557. 

Isidore  of  Pelusium,  306. 

Isidorian  Decretals,  the,  561. 


J. 

Jacobites,  the,  of  Syria,  Meso- 
potamia and  Babylonia,  379. 

Jamblichus  of  Chalcis,  1 22. 

James,  son  of  Zebedee,  his 
martyrdom,  3^. 

the  Just,  martyrdom,  47. 

the  Less,  J7. 

,  St.,  Liturgy  of,  464. 

Jarrow,  monastery  of,  516. 

Jerome,  St.,  ^28 ;  his  peculiar 
character,  ?28;  early  life, 
{29;  ascetic  discipline,  329; 
life  at  Antioch,  in  the  desert, 
and  at  Constantinople,  329; 
studies  Hebrew,  J29;  re- 
turns to  Rome,  and  pro- 
motes monasticism,  3ioi  his 
female  disciples,  jjo,  jj  1 ; 
troubles  at  Home,  331 ;  final 
departure  and  settlement  at 
Bethlehem,  jji;  his  Latin 
version  of  the  Scriptures, 
BJi;  death  and  works,  jjj; 
on    '^Wsrtnv^^'i^,    4iV^\    his 
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writings  against  Helvidios. 
478;  personal  animosity  to 
Jovinian,  478-480;  diaJKB> 
against  Vigilantius,  480-4B1. 

Jerusalem,  Christ's  tnnm^ 
entry  into,  19;  destrootion 
off  55 ;  desecration  o(  if 
Hadrian,  70 ;  schism  ia  the 
Church  of,  70;  its  holyphttB 
defiled  by  Chosroes  L,  re- 
stored by  HeracliuB,  5jo. 

Jewish  Feasts,  significance  <^, 
as  types  of  the  CbilBtisa 
Church,  29. 

Jews,  the,  rejection  ct,  10; 
distress,  and  liberality  of  the 
Gentiles,  45  ;  revolt  of,  70; 
severance  from  the  Qirlfi- 
tians,  70. 

Johannes  Scotus,  his  views  of 
the  Eucharist,  565 ;  restorei 
the  reputation  of  the  Pala- 
tine School,  $68;  his  work 
on  *  Divine  PredestinatioD,' 
568,  569. 

John  of  Antioch,  J52. 

the  Baptist  proclaims  the 

first  principles  of  theChmtb, 

,  the   Evangelist,  typical 

character  of,  21;  bis  testi- 
mony as  an  eye-witness,  21; 
prolonged  life,  56;  his  Apo- 
calypse a  prophetic  vision  of 
the  Church's  history,  5*^ 
banished  to  Patmos,  56;  l>i< 
title  •  Theologus,'  58;  Gospel 
58. 

Chrysostom,    320   (»« 

Chrysostom). 

'  of  Damascus,  on  worship- 
ping the  cross,  444 ;  defends 
image-worship,  534,Si5i'^' 
aiheniatized,  536. 

the  Grammarian,  54;. 

,  bisbop   of   Pisceoxa,  as 

Anti-pope,  579 ;  punishment 
and  degmdatlon,  580. 

I.,  Pope,  embassy  to  Jtis- 

tin,  369  ;  return  and  im- 
prisonment, 369. 

II.,  Pope,  J97. 

IV.,  Pope,  J75. 

VIII.,  Pope,  547;  conces- 
sions made  to  him  by  (%arl« 
the  Bald,  559;  murder,  560. 

IX.,  Pope,  ST  3. 

X.,  Pope,  574. 

XI.,  Pope.  574. 

Xli ,  Pope,  his  profligacy, 

574 :  invites  King  Otbo  I.  to 
his  aid,  575 ;  crowns  him  by 
the  title  of  Imperator  An- 
gustus,  575 ;  revolts  and 
escapes,  577;  deposed,  5775 
readmitted  by  the  Roman 
people,  578 ;  killed,  578. 

- —  XIII.,  Pope,  driven  from 
Rome,  578. 
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John  XV.,  Pope,  invites  the  aid 
of  Otholll.,  579.; 

Joseph     of     Arimathea,    his 
typical  character,  21. 

Josephns,  his  historical  men- 
tion of  Christ,  2$,  n. 

Jovian  proclaims  fall  tolera- 
tion, 2^1. 

Jovinlan's  animosity  to  Jerome, 
479, 480. 

Judaizers,  the,  at  Antioch,  39 ; 
their  contest  with  Paul,  45. 

Judas,  typical  character  of,  21. 

Julian,  Emperor,  early  life  and 
education,  266 ;  apostasy, 
267 ;  virtues  and  abilities, 
267  ;  marriage,  267  ;  his  pro- 
fession of  heathenism  and 
edict  of  universal  toleration, 
268;  edict  against  learning 
among  the  Cliristians.  268; 
futile  attempt  to  restore  pa- 
^einism,  269;  removes  Chris* 
tians  from  the  army,  269; 
encourages  persecution,  269 ; 
restores  liberty  |io  Christian 
sects,  270 ;  recals  the  exiled 
hisbope,  270 ;  banishes  Atha- 
nasios.  270;  his  death  and 
the  collapse  of  heathenism, 
271 ;  on  the  Christians  reve- 
rencing the  cross,  441. 
Jnlianists,  the,  or  Aphtharto- 

doceta,  368,  375- 
Julius  Afticanus,  his  Clirono- 

l<^y  and  Cesti,  147. 
Jurisdiction,  Civil,  in  ecclesias- 
tical affairs,  291 ;  secular,  of 
bishops,   291  ;    clerical   ex- 
emptions, 292. 
Justin  i.,  restores  orthodoxy, 
368;      reconciliation      with 
Rome,  368;   edicts  against 
heretics,  J69;    death,    369; 
the  •  Three  Articles  or  Chap- 
ters,* 372. 
— U/s  edict  of  toleration,  375. 

,  a  Judaizing  Gnostic,  222. 

Martyr,   his   conversion 

and  life,  72;  his  Apologies. 
72,  73,  74, 79 ;  account  of  the 
primitive  form  of  Christian 
worship,  194,  195;  on  the 
Real  Presence,  201 ;  on  the 
Eucharist  as  a  sacrifice,  202 ; 
the  Lord's  Day,  207. 
Justina,  Empress,  her  contest 

with  Ambrose,  278,  279. 
Justhiian  1.,  369;  his  charac- 
ter and  religious  policy,  370 ; 
restores  the  church  of  St. 
Sophia,  370;  his  edict  closing 
the  schools  of  the  Neopla- 
tonists  at  Athens,  371 ;  great 
aim  to  establish  Uie  supre- 
macy of  the  civil  power  in 
ecclesiastical  matters,  374 ; 
regulations  for  the  election 
of  the  Popes,  397*         ^ 


£3iitolatr(Bf  the,  368. 

L. 

Labarum,  the,  and  Christian 
monogram,  its  origin  and 
adoption,  240. 

Lactantius,  his  life  and  style, 
326 ;  Symposion  and  Divine 
Institutes.  327 ;  his  doctrinal 
errors,  327. 

Ladislaus,  St.,  extinguishes  pa- 
ganism in  Hungary,  599. 

Laodicean  canon,  the,  condemn- 
ing the  worship  of  angels, 
453. 

Lapland,  slow  progress  of 
Christianity  in,  591. 

•  Lapsed,'  the,  107  ;  under  Dio- 
cletian, 124 ;  controversy 
about,  161. 

Latrocinium  Ephesinum,  the, 
or  Synod  of  Robbers,  357- 

St.  Lawrence,  legend  of,  109. 

Lay  patronage,  402. 

teaching,  182. 

Leo  I.,  Emperor,  enforces  the 
Decrees  of  Chalcedon,  363. 

HI.,  the  Isaurian,  532 ; 

his  forcible  baptism  of  the 
Jews,  533 ;  forbids  the  wor- 
ship of  imagCiS,  533 ;  confis- 
cates the  papal  revenues, 
5?5;  transfers  Greece  and 
lUyricum  to  the  see  of  Con- 
stantinople, 535. 

IV.,  536;  his  fortifica- 
tion of  the  Leonine  City,  558. 

——  v.,  the  Armenian,  541 ; 
attempts  to  put  down  image- 
worship,  541 ;  discussion 
with  the  Abbot  Theodore, 
541 ;  moderate  policy,  542 ; 
removes  the  images,  542 ;  his 
death,  542. 

VI.,  the  Wise,  547 ;  dispute 

about  his  fourth  marriage, 

549- 
1.,  the  Great,  Pope,  his 

letter  to  Flavian,  357 » asserts 

the   prerogatives   of  Rome, 

395 ;  his  works,  196.  ». 

II.,  Pope,  recommends  the 

acceptance  of  the  decisions 


of  the  Sixth  General  Council, 

378. 
III.,  Pope,  acknowledges 

the    supremacy   of  Charles 

the  Great,  523;  crowns  him 

Emperor,  524. 
Leonides,  father  of  Origen,  his 

martyrdom,  134. 
Leontius,  bishop  of  Neapolis,  on 

the  worship  of  images,  450. 
Lettish  Tribes,  the,  601. 


Libanius  defends  heathenism, 
281 ;  his  plea  for  the  tem- 
pies,  281. 

Liber  Diumus,  the,  397. 

Licinius,  colleague  of  Constan- 
tine  the  Great,  126;  over- 
thrown by  Constantine,  244. 

Lies,  Field  of,  the,  555. 

Literature,  Patristic,  82 ;  gen- 
eral character  of,  83. 

Lithuania,  its  late  conversion, 
604. 

Liturgies,  origin  and  growth 
of,  461 ;  models  for,  in  Scrip- 
ture, 461 ;  no  primitive,  ex- 
tant, 462;  earliest  written, 
and  internal  evidence  of 
date,  462  ;  marks  of  earlier 
and  conmion  tradition,  462 ; 
number  of  ancient,  463. 

,    Oriental,   463;    of    St 

Clement,  464  ;  of  St.  James, 
464;  Syriac,  of  St.  James, 
464;  of  St.  Mark,  or  the 
Alexandrian,  465 ;  of  Thad- 
dapus,  or  of  Edesisa,  465; 
Nestorian,  465;  ByzantUie, 
or  Constantinopolitan,  465; 
of  St.  Basil,  465;  of  St. 
Chrysostom,465 ;  Armenian, 
465,  n ;  of  the  Holy  Apostles, 
466. 

,    Occidental,    466;     the 

Ephesian,  466;  Old  Galilean, 
466;  Old  Spanish,  or  Mo- 
zarabic,  466 ;  of  St.  Ambrose, 
467 ;  the  Roman,  467. 

Liturgy,  meaning  and  use  of 
the  word,  460. 

the  Slavonic,  594,  505. 

Liudprand's  account  of  the 
Synod  at  Rome  to  try  Pope 
John  XII.,  577 ;  his  embassy 
to  Constantinople,  578. 

Livonia,  Meinbard's  mission  to, 
602 ;  Albert's  crusade,  602. 

Lombards,  the,  their  kingdom 
In  Italy,  393, 397 ;  overthrown 
by  Charles  the  Great,  523. 

Lord's  Day,  the,  first  celebra- 
tion of,  21  (see  Sunday). 

Supper,    the,    196    (»«c 

Eucharist). 

Lorenzo,  St.,  church  of,  at  Mi- 
lan. 431. 

Lothair  I.,  associated  with  his 
father  in  the  Empire,  553 ; 
receives  the  kingdom  of  Italy 
and  accepts  a  new  coronation 
from  Paschal,  5^4;  charges 
against  Louis,  555 ;  divides 
the  Empire  with  Charles, 
555;  clauus  to  be  sole  Em- 

Eeror,  555;  defeated  by  his 
rothers  at  the  battle  of  Fon- 
tenailles,  555 ;  recognized  as 
Emperor,  556. 

U.,  556. 

Louis  Lf  the  Pious,  endeavours 
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to  mediate  in  the  dLipnte  on 
faBAgea,  548;  his  refonns 
in  Uie  coart  and  Church 
kdA  monasteries,  $53 »  Asso- 
ciates his  son  Lothair  in  the 
Empire,  $53 ;  second  mar- 
riage, <54 ;  deposed  by  Lothair 
and  the  rebel  bishops,  55$; 
reinstated  by  his  sons,  Pepin 
and  Louis,  555 ;  death.  555. 

Louis  the  German,  556. 

IL,  succeeds  Lothair  as 

Emperor,  556. 

Love-Feasts,  197 ;  proceedings 
at,  198;  cause  of  their  de- 
cline, 199 ;  attempt  to  revive 
them,  final  cessation,  200. 

LudttD,  his  '  Life  and  Death  of 
Peregrinus,'  118. 

Luoian,  of  the  School  of  An- 
tioch,  147. 

Lucius  of  Antioch,  on  the 
lYlnity,  252. 


Macedonian  heresy,  the,  27^. 

Magnus,  St.,  the  Good,  esta* 
blishes  Christianity  in  Nor- 
way, 59J. 

Magyars,  the,  or  Hungarians, 
invasion  of,  572. 

Mamsa,  mother  of  Alexander 
Severus,  favours  the  Chris- 
tians, 105. 

Manes,  or  Mani,  founder  of  the 
Manicheaii  heresy,  224-228. 

Manlchean  heresy,  the,  its  rise, 
224 ;  spread,  225 ;  doctrines, 
225 ;  based  on  pure  dualism, 
225 ;  Primal  Man  and  Spirit, 
226 ;  purgation  of  souls,  227 ; 
treatment  of  Scripture,  228 ; 
asceticism,  228;  the  'Three 
Seals,'  228;  hierarchy  and 
worship,  228. 

Marcian,  284;  succeeds  Theo- 
dosiusIL,  358 ;  convenes  the 
fourth  CEcumenical  Council 
at  Ghalcedon,  J59. 

Marcion,  his  life  and  doctrines, 
222;  canon  of  Scripture, 
222 ;  spread  of  his  sect,  221. 

Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus, 
73  ;  persecution  of  .the  Chris- 
tians, 74. 

Mariolatry,  beginnings  of,  351; 
proclaimed  by  Proclus,  J52 ; 
growth  of,  452;  heathen 
element  in,  452. 

Mark,  St.,  Alexandrian  Liturgy 
of,  465. 

Maronites,  the,  of  Mount  Leba- 
non, J82;  their  numerous 
monasteries,  iSj. 

Marriage,  views  respecting, 
206 ;  condemnation  of  mixed, 
207. 


Martin,  St.,  of  Tours,  at  the 
court  of  Maximus,  293; 
founder  of  the  first  monas- 
tery in  Gaul,  308;  his 
miracles,  308. 

—'  I.,  Pope,  condemns  the 
•  Type'  of  Constans  IL,  376; 
his  cruel  treatment  and 
death,  J77. 

Martina,  mother  of  Herac- 
leonas,  J76. 

Martyrdom,  enthusiasm  for 
107. 

Maruthas,  exposes  the  tricks 
of  the  Magians,  290. 

Mass,  the,  468. 

Maurus,  founder  of  the  abbacy 
of  Glanfeuil,  407,  n. 

Maxentius,  overi^rown  by 
Constantino  the  Great,  126, 
24). 

Maidmian,  colleague  of  Dio- 
cletian, a  persecutor,  no; 
his  abdication,  125. 

Maximin,  persecuting  fury  of; 
105, 125. 

Maximus  murders  Gratian, 
276. 

the   Monk,   376;    cruel 

treatment  of  by  Constans  II., 

377. 
Meinhard's  mission  to  Livonia, 

602. 

Meletian  schism,  the,  259. 

Meletius,  bishop  of  Antioch, 
death  of,  273. 

Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  his 
martyrdom,  75 ;  Apology,  92. 

Mercia  converted  to  Christi- 
anity, 50J. 

Merovingian  dynasty,  founded 
by  Clovis,  39 1,  n.;  the  vices 
of  the  kings,  391. 

Methodius,  of  Tyre.  146. 

,  patriarch,    absolves  the 

Empress  Theodora  from  her 

";  oath,  543. 

,  missionary  to  Moravia, 

59J  ;  adopts  the  Slavonic 
language  for  public  worship, 

594. 
Metropolitans    and     Bishops, 

185,  294. 

Michael  II.,  sumamed  Balbus; 
his  edict  of  toleration,  542 ; 
letter  to  Louis  the  Pious,  542. 

III.,  his  corrupt  education 

and  vices,  543;  banishes 
Ignatius,  544 ;  murdered, 
546. 

Milan,  Coancil  of,  262. 

Millennarian  doctrine,  or  Chili- 
asm,  2i  j ;  branded  as  heresy, 

2T4. 

Millennium,  the,  of  Rome,  106. 

Miltiades,  his  Apology,  92. 

Ministry,  orders  of  the,  173 ; 
,  Bishops  and  Presbyters,  176 ; 
\    "KiV^Ei^,  i*;^*,  Desucoi^   and 


Deaconesses,  178 ;  election  of; 
181. 
Minucius  Felix,  his  Octaviut, 

Missal,  the,  468. 

Mohammed,  his  Heffira,  $jo; 
conquests,  531;  death,  5Ji. 

Monarchian  heresies,  two  cbief 
classes,  229 ;  scK^ts,  2J0, 2]i ; 
dynamical,  229-231;  Fatil* 
passian,  231-233. 

Monasticism,  orighi  and  pro* 
gross  of,  298;  heathoi  and 
Jewish,  299;  bef^nning  of 
Ctiristian,  299;  Its  four 
stages,  joo ;  sodal,  306;  in 
the  West,  307 ;  its  peraw- 
nent  orga]iizati<Mi  by  St. 
Benedict,  405. 

Monogram,  the  saored,  ori^^n 
of  tike  symbol,  240-24]. 

Monophysite  heresy,  the,  349, 
361,/. ;  churches  existing  at 
the  present  time,  3*79. 

Monophysites,  the,  362;  their 
leaders,  363. 

Monothelite  controversies,  j6i, 

315- 

Montanus  and  Montaniam,  154- 

Monte  Cassino,  monastery, 
founded  by  St.  Benedict,  407  i 
its  present  state,  414. 

Moors,  the,  in  Africa,  5ji;  in 
Spain  and  Gaul,  stopped  by 
Charles  Martel,  532 ;  ovonui 
Asia  Minor  and  besiege  Coo* 
stantinople,  532. 

Moravians,  conversion  0^  by 
Cyril  and  Methodius,  59  j.  594- 

K. 

Narses,  reoonquest  of  Italy  by.    , 
393 ;  first  Exarch  at  Bavauu,     j 

39i. 

Nazareans,  sect  of  tha  P' 

Neo-Platonism,  rise  0^  i^i 
its  religious  syrtwa,  iii'« 
magic  and  superstition,  m. 
122. 

Nero,  first  general  persecation 
of  the  Christians  by,  $h 

Nervtu  toleration  restored  by, 
58  ;%is  quiet  rule,  63' 

Nestorian    heresy,   the,  3$v, 
condenmed  by  the  General    \ 
Council  of  Ephesus,  35  J* 

Nestorius,  patriarch  of  Con* 
stantinople,    351;  preaches 
against  the  epithet, "  Mother 
of  God,"  352 ;  deposed,  jSi ;    ! 
exiled.  394 ;  death.  355- 

Nicene  Creed,  the,  adopted,  258 ; 
added  to,  274;  used  in  Rome, 
471;  introduced  into  the 
liturgy,  473 ;  adopted  in  the 
West,  474. 

and  post-Nicene  fathers, 
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Ijfioephoros,  the  patriarch,  541 ; 

deposed,  542. 
Snoolaitans,  the,  220. 

Jlioolas  L,  Pope,  544;  contest 
-with  lliotius,  545;  Bogoris 
applies   to  hhn,  545;   ana- 
'  thematized  by  a  Byzantine 
synod.  546;  denies  the  patri- 
ardial  dignity  of  Constanti- 
nople^ 546;  an  assertor  of 
p4m1  authority,  559 ;  charac- 
ter Inr  Begino  of  PriLm,  559. 
,  the  patriarch,  refuses  the 
offices  of  religion  to  Lieo  the 
Wise,  549 ;  banished,  549. 

Nioomedia,  church  of,  its  demo- 
lition under  Diocletian,  iij, 
1x4;  its  grandeur,  194. 

XrUna  of  Sinai,  jo6. 

Ninian,  St.,  and  the  Fictish 
Church,  504. 

Klobites,  the,  368. 

NoStosof  &nyTna,  his  followers 
fiEivoured  by  Pope  Zephyri- 
nus,  231. 

Norttunen,  the,  their  heathen 
Zealand  rapacity,  557;  set- 
tlement and  civilization,  557 ; 
Bolf  8  baptism,  558. 

Nortbumbria,  converted  by 
Faulinus,  50J. 

Norway,  evangelization  of,  591. 

NovatUm  and  his  schism,  168,  n. 

NoTatufl,  162. 

0. 

Odoaoer  appointed  Vicar  to 
Zeno,  365 ;  authority  in  papal 
election  claimed  by,  J96. 

CBcumenlcal  Ck)uncils  (see 
Councils). 

Patriuch,  title  assumed 

by  the  Hshops  of  Gonstanti- 
nople  and  fiome,  398. 

Olaf  Haroldson,  St.,  592 ;  forces 
Christianity  on  his  subjects, 
993  ;  destroys  the  image  of 
Hior,  59; ;  escape  to  Russia, 
death,    593 ;    canonization, 

59i- 

Stotkunui^   founds    his 

■  chief  bishopric  at  Skara,  590. 
Tryggveson,  forces  CSiris- 

tianity  on  his  sul](jects,  592 ; 

death  and  legendary  Ikme, 

592. 
Olga,  princess-regent  of  Russia, 

baptized  at  Constantinople, 

597- 
Ophites,  the.  Gnostic  sect  of, 

22a 
Ordination  by   laying  on  of 

hands,  180;  first  occurrence, 

3B ;  forcible,  402. 
Ordo  et  Canon  MiisoB,  the,  its 

prevalence    in    the    Latin 

Church,  468. 
Origen  (Origenes  Adamantius), 


133 ;  early  years,  133,  134 ; 
martyrdom  of  his  father, 
IJ4I;  head  of  the  catechetical 
sdiool  at  Alexandria,  IJ4; 
ascetic  life,  134;  his  teach- 
ingf  135  i  at  Rome,  135; 
studies  Hebrew,  135;  his 
convert^ Ambrose,  136  ;  his 
instruction  sought  by  many, 
136;  ordained  in  Palestine, 
136;  withdraws  to  Gaesarea, 
137;  flight  to  Cappadocia, 
138 ;  tortured  under  Decius, 
106, 138.;  his  death,  106, 138 ; 
character  and  influence,  139 ; 
merits  and  errors,  139;  ser- 
vice in  interpreting  Scrip- 
ture, 139 ;  its  literal,  moral, 
and  mystical  sense,  140; 
literary  works,  140-144 ; 
letters;  145;  his  followers 
and  opponents,  145, 146;  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist, 
202 ;  on  the  Trinity,  252. 

Origenist  controversy,  138, 372. 

Orthodoxy,  its  meaning,  214 ; 
feast  of,  543. 

Ostrogoths,  their  kingdom  in 
Italy,  392. 

Oswald,  King,assigns  the  island 
of  Lindis&rn  for  Aldan's 
bishopric,  511. 

Oswy,  King,  511 ;  calls  a  synod 
at  Whitby  to  decide  about 
Easter,  511,  512. 

Otho  I.,  Italy  and  Germany 
united  under  him,  573; 
invited  by  the  Pope  to  aid 
hi™.  575;  crowned  by  the 
title  of  imperator  Augustus, 
575 ;  restoration  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  57$;  head 
of  Church  and  State,  576; 
weakened  hold  on  Italy,  576 ; 
John's  profligacy  and  revolt, 
576 ;  convenes  a  synod,  577 ; 
deposes  John  and  elects  Leo 
Vlll.,  577;  second  and  tWrd 
revolt  in  Rome,  578 ;  his  se- 
verity, death,  578. 

II.  restores  the  imperial 

authority  at  Rome,  578 ; 
defeated  by  the  Saracens,  and 
death,  578. 

III„  early  training,  579 ; 

nominates  Bruno  to  the 
papal  chair,  579;  crowned 
Emperor,  579;  confers  the 
papacy  on  Gerbert,  $80;  his 
imperial  designs,  583. 

— —  Bishop,  missionary  to  the 
Pomeranians,  600. 

P. 

Pachomius,  305 ;  founder  of  the 
coenobite  or  social  monasti- 
cism,  306. 

Paganism,  first  use  and  mean- 


ing of  the  word,  271,  n. ;  slow 
extinction  in  the  Roman 
Empire,  284,  285, 407. 

Palladius  sent  to  the  Scots  in 
Ireland,  50$. 

PamphilusofCsesarea,  146. 

Pantsenus  founds  the  Alexan- 
drian School,  129. 

Papal  authority  and  aggran- 
disement, 558-560. 

Papias  of  HierapoUs,  90. 

Parabolani,  the,  298. 

Paraclete,  the  gift  of  the,  24. 

Parenzo,  cathedral  of,  419, 420. 

Parish,  derivation  of  the  word, 
181, 185. 

Paschal  Feast,  the,  or  Easter, 
208;  its  observance  in  the 
Apostolic  Age,  209 ;  contro- 
versy about  the  time  of,  209 ; 
Jewish  mode  of  reckoning, 
210;  Eastern  and  Western 
usages,  211 ;  modes  of  calcu- 
lating, 211  ;  Gregorian  cor- 
rection, 211. 

Paschal  I.,  Pope,  542. 

Paschasius  Radbert  on  the 
Eucharistic  presence,  564. 

Passover,  the,  and  the  Lord's 
Supper,  20,  29;  Jewish 
mode  of  reckoning,  210. 

Patriarchs,  185 ;  or  Popes,  294. 

Patrick,  St.  (Patricius),  505; 
birth  and  early  years,  506; 
his  labours  and  writhi^,  507. 

Patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  492. 

Patripassian  sects,  the,  229, 231. 

Paul,  his  special  office,  14; 
first  missionary  Journey,  38 ; 
second,  40 ;  third,  45 ;  con- 
test with  J  udaizers,  45 ;  work 
in  Asia,  45;  Epistles,  46; 
imprisonment  and  work  at 
Rome,  46,  47;  tradition  of 
his  preaching  in  the  West, 
46,  n. ;  Pastoral  Epistles,  47  ; 
martyrdom,  54. 

the   patriarch,  draws  up 

the  Type  of  Constans  II.,  376. 

of  Samosata,  230. 

of  Thebes,  300.* 

Paula  and  her  daughter  Eusto- 
chium,  disciples  of  St. 
Jerome,  331;  ascetic  life 
and  death  of  Paula,  332. 

Paulinus  builds  a  church  at 
Nola,  480. 

Paulus  Orosius  accuses  Pela- 
gius,  345. 

Pelagian  heresy,  the.iuBritahi , 
505  (comp.  Pelagius). 

Pelagius,  343 ;  life,  and  works, 
344 ;  connection  with  Coeles* 
tins,  344;  visit  to  Africa, 
344;  accused  of  heresy,  345 ; 
in  Palestine,  345 ;  appeals  to 
Rome,  346;  condemned  by 
Zofiimus  and  the  (Ecumeni- 
cal Council  at  Ephesus,  346. 
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PMagius  T..  Popc»  J74. 

FelU,  withdrawal  of  the  Chris- 
tUuiH  to,  5$. 

Penitents  and  penitential  dis- 
cipline, 20J ;  treatment  of, 
204;  four  cUifwes  of,  204. 

Penteooftt.  or  the  Feast  of 
Weeks,  its  antitype  in  tlie 
CihriBtian  Church,  30;  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of 
tongues,  )i. 

,  or  Whitsuntide,  212. 

Pepin  the  Short,  520;  founds 
the  Carolingian  dynasty, 
521 ;  his  donation  to  the 
see  of  Rome,  523. 

Periods,  Nine,  in  the  history 
of  the  Church,  10. 

Perpetua,  martyr,  10;. 

Persecution  of  the  Cliristians, 
first  Jewish,  jj;  the  ten 
genera],  54,  58;  by  Nero, 
5h  54 ;  toy  Domitian,  57,  58 ; 
under  Trajan,  67;  Marcus 
Aurelius,  74 ;  Septimlus  Sc- 
▼erus,  10 J ;  Maximin,  10^; 
Dedus,  X06;  Valerian,  108; 
rest  Arom,  1 1 1 ;  tenth  under 
Diocletian,  124. 

Persia,  Christianity  and  perse- 
cution in,  289. 

Peter,  bis  special  ofiBce,  14; 
bis  confession,  19;  typical 
character  of,  21;  the  first 
act  of  Christian  preaching, 
32;  apostolic  visitation  of 
the  Churches,  34;  escapes 
fh>m  prison,  37 ;  martyrdom, 

54- 

the  Fuller,  363,  366. 

Mongus,  j6h  366. 

Peter,  St.,  old  basilica  of,  at 

Rome,  422. 
Peter's  Pence  in  Poland,  596. 
Pbiletus,  49. 
Philip    the    Evangelist,     his 

preaching  and  miracles,  a, 

—  the  Arabian,  alleged  Chris- 
tianity of,  105;  celebrates 
the  Millennium  of  Rome, 
106. 

Philocdliat  the,  wrongly  at- 
tributed to  Origen,  143, ». 

PhUostiphumena,  falsely  as- 
cribed to  Origen,  145 ;  writ- 
ten by  Hippolytus,  149 ;  its 
recent  discovery,  150;  auto- 
biographical notices  of  Hip- 
polytus in,  151. 

Phocas,  the  Emperor,  493. 

Photius,  his  literary  eminence, 
544;  'supports  image-wor- 
ship, 544 ;  summons  a  Coun- 
cil, who  anathematize  the 
Pope,  546;  deposed  by  Basil 
I.,  546;  regains  his  favour, 
547;  reconciled  to  Ignatius, 
547;    asserts    his  Indepen- 


dence of  Rome,  5^7 ;  acain 
deposed,  $47 ;  deatn,  $47. 

Phrygian  Montamsts,  the,  371. 

Picrius,  145. 

Pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem.  459; 
discouraged  by  the  Fathers, 

459- 
Piran,  St.,  chapel  of,  421. 

Placidus,  disciple  of  St.  Bene- 
dict, 407. 

Pliny  the  Youngcr's  account  of 
Christianity,  64-66. 

Plotinus  and  his  successors, 
122. 

Pneumatomachit  the,  27J. 

Poland  converted  to  Christi- 
anity, 595 ;  close  connection 
with  Uie  Roman  Church, 
596 ;  tribute  of  Peter's  Pence, 
596. 

Polemic  writers  against  here- 
sies, 94,  95. 

Polycarp,  Bishop,  his  persecu- 
tion and  martyrdom,  75,  76; 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians, 
88;  conference  about  liiaster, 
210. 

Pomeranians,  the,  Bernard's 
unsuccessful  mission  to,  600 ; 
Otho's  mission,  Christianity 
established,  601. 

Pope  (Papa),  the  title;  still 
used  in  the  Greek  Church, 
294 ;  when  first  applied 
specially  to  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  295,  71. 

Pomocracy  at  Rome,  573. 

Porphyry  of  Tyre,  his  'Dis- 
courses against  the  Chris- 
tians,' 123. 

Post-Apostolic  Church,  char- 
acter, of,  62;  the  age  of 
Apologies  and  Persecutions, 
62 ;  Jewish  and  heathen 
hostility,  62 ;  calumnies 
against  the  Christians,  63. 

Pothinus,  bishop  of  Lugdu- 
num,  76;  martyrdom  of,  77. 

Praetextatus  stabbed  while  per- 
forming High  Mass,  391. 

Praxeas,  first  teacher  of  the 
Patripassian  form  of  Mon- 
archism,  231. 

Predestination,  controversy  on, 
565-570. 

Presence,  the  Real,  563  (see 
Eucharist). 

Prester  John,  the  priest-king, 

356. 
Primates  or  Exarchs,  29^. 
Priscilllan,  the  heresiarcn,  283. 
Probianus,his  miraculous  cure, 

444- 
Proclus  of  Constantinople,  122. 

,  bishop  of  Cyzlcus,  352. 

Procopius,  chief  historian  in 

the  reign  of  Justinian ,.  369, 

\  rT0<^C^8ICA,V\tf^  «ftCt  of,  223. 


Prosper  of  Aquitaine,  347. 

Protasius  (see  Gervasitu). 

Proterius,  a  Monojdijifte 
leader,  363. 

Prndentius  of  Troyes,  569^ 

Prussia,  its  barbarian  ttflieii 
602 ;  subdued  by  die  Tn* 
tonic  Knights,  603. 

Pseudo-Clementine  woita,te, 
71,  96;  various  fbrgeA 
writings,  96;  the  RecognitiODi 
and  Homilies,  97-99;  i^po** 
tolical  Constitutions  and  Cif 
nons,  99;  Liturgy  and  Deere* 
tal  of  St.  Clement,  loa 

Pseudo-Isidorian  Decretals  (m 
Decretals). 

Pulcheria,  284. 

Pyrrhus,  the  patriarch,  his  coo* 
fessions  and  retractatiins, 
376. 


Quadragesimal    interval,  the, 

23 ;  Fast,  205. 
Quartodeciman    usage    aboiA 

Easter,  210. 
Quen^,  Council  at,  569. 


B. 

Ratramn,  the  monk,  on  tbs 
Eucharistic  presmoe,  565. 

Recognitions,  the,  of  tte 
Pseudo-Clementines,  97. 

Relics  in  churches,  419;  essen- 
tial for  the  consecradon  of 
churches,  440;  manufacbin 
of  spurious,  454. 

Remigius,  archbisnop  of  Lyoo. 
569 ;  condenms  the  opinJons 
of  John  Scotus,  570. 

(St    Remi),   Bishop  rf 

Rheims,  baptizes  Clorii^J9°t 
his  death,  391. 

Reparatus,  basilica  0^4x7*. 

Resurrection,  the,  of  Cbrvsl, 
the  new  creation  ot  the 
Church,  21;  of  the  Body, 
denial  of,  49. 

Rhemoboths,  the,  300. 

Rimbcrt  succeeds  Andcir, 
590. 

Ritual,  the  consecration,  439. 

Roman  Empire,  fall  of  the 
Western,  364 ;  but  the  Eart* 
em  Emperor  still  acknov^ 
ledged  as  its  head,  365 ;  find 
severance  of  East  and  Weflti 
523. 

,  the   Holy,   founded  Iff 

Charles  the  Great  and  Leo 
IIL,  524;  restored,  with  tbe 
full  title,  under  Otho  L,  574- 

Liturgy,  the,  467. 

See,  the,  gro  winjg  inflaenoi 

of,  187;  rank  of,  295;ten- 
ilency  to  gain  authority,  296; 
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ince  of  its  pretensions 

power,  J94. 

,  sacked  by  the  Goths, 

;  by  the  Vandals,  3^^. 

the  Ghurch  of,  4;;  not 

ided  by  Peter,  44. 

the  lowest  period  of  her 

reason,  39;. 

1,  island  of;  last  strong- 

1  of  heathenism  among 

Wends,  601. 

I  converted   to  Ghristi- 

7,  597.  598.  ^      ^ 

niB  Diaconus,  on  the  ado- 
rn of  the  Cros8,{444. 


8. 

bh,    the    Christian,    or 
Ts  Day.first  celebration 
II ;  SattOrday,  208. 
ius,  his  doctrine  of  the 
lity  and  the  Logos,  232, 

nentaries,  the,  468. 
ces,  bloody,  prohibited 
Valentinian  I,  271. 
,  festivals  of  the,  212; 
irence  for,  453;  relics, 
s,  miracles,  454 ;  use  of 
name,  454;  diptychs, 
•  calendars,  456;  beatifi- 

on,  457.  . 

itans,  conversion  of,  33, 

II.,  king  of  Persia,  289. 

dies,  the,  300. 

US,   the,  conversion   of 

e  to  Christianity,  288; 

irsions  of,  on  Italy,  558. 

a.  Council  of,  262. 

dd  dynasty   in   Persia, 

•f  Tarsus,  conversion,  34 ; 

:ial  commission   to  the 

tiles,  j8. 

s,  the.  Charles  the  Great's 

s  with,  525 ;  conversions 

1  the  sword,  525. 

the  South,  converted  to 

istianity    by    WilMtb, 

the  West,  converted  to 
istianity,  50J. 
Irish  Church,  indepen- 
ce  of,  508 ;  peculiar  cus- 
s,  509 :  sends  the  earliest 
sions  to   the   heathens, 

in  Ireland,  diffasion  of 

istianity  among,  504. 

pelagianism,  347. 

Qius  Severus,  reign   of, 

;     persecution    of    the 

Istians,  103. 

:hral       or       memorial 

rches,  429. 

um,  the,  destroyed,  281. 

IS,  patriarch,  375.    _^ 

CH. 


Sergius  III.,  Pope,  574. 

and  Bacchus,  SS.,  church 

*  of,  432. 

Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the,  17. 

Sermons,  194,  424;  applause 
at,  321. 

Sethites,  the,  Gnostic  sect  of, 
220. 

Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus, 
108. 

Severians,  the,  or  Fhthartola- 
tr(Bt  368. 

Silverius,  Pope,  372. 

Simon  Magus,  33;  and  the 
Simonians,  220. 

Simplicius,  Pope,  396. 

Sisterhoods,  monastic,  306. 

Sophia,  St.,  church  of,  370; 
Byzantine  type  of,  432. 

Sozomen,  on  reverencing  the 
cross,  444. 

Spanish,  the  old,  or  Mozarabic 
liturgy,  466. 

Stanislaus,  St.,  bishop  of  Cracow, 
596. 

Stanley,  Dean,  on  the  Christi- 
anity of  Constantine,  238. 

Stefano,  St.,  Kotondo,  circular 

/  church  of,  431. 

Stephen,  bishop  of  Rome,  up- 
holds heretical  baptism,  163. 

II.,  Pope,  appeals  to  Pepin 

for  assistance  agaainst  the 
Lombards,  523. 

IV.'s  edict  for  the  conse- 
cration of  Popes,  553. 

VI.,  Pope,  573. 

,  King,  founds  the  Chris- 
tian kingdom  of  Hungary, 
598 ;  places  it  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Virgin,  598; 
builds  chuidies  and  monas- 
teries, 598 ;  canonized,  599. 

Stylites,  or  pillar  Saints,  304. 

Sueves,  the,  387. 

Sunday,  or  the  Lord's  Day,  ob- 
servance of,  207,  292. 

Supremacy,  the  Emperor's,  ex- 
tent of,  291. 

Surety,  removal  of  the,  534. 

Svintila,  king  of  the  Visigoths, 
crown  of,  423. 

Sweden,  conversion  of,  588, 
589. 

Sylvester  II.,  Pope,  580 ;  birth 
and  early  training,  580; 
'  irchbishop  of  Kavenna, 
'582 ;  called  to  the  papal  chair, 
582 ;  he  foreshadows  the 
Crusade.  582 ;  death,  583. 

Symbol,  the  Roman,  471. 

Symeon,  the  Proto-martyr  of 
the  Post-Apostolic  Church, 
67. 

Stylites,   St.,    and    the 

*'  pillar  saints,"  304,  305. 

Symmachus,  his  plea  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  altar  of 
Victory,  280. 


Symmachus,  Pope,  306.  i 

Syriac  Liturgy  of  St.  James,  \ 

464. 

Syrian  School,  the,  of  the  Gnos- 

.    tics,  219. 

Synoiu  established,  185 ;  origin 
of  1 89 ;  their  ccMoiposition  and 
authority,  189;  the  earliest. 
190;  regular,  190;  Parochial, 
or  Diocesan,  190 ;  provincial, 
or  metropolitan,  190;  pri- 
matial,  or  plenary,  190; 
CBcumenical,  or  Univeisal, 
191. 


T. 

Tabernacles,  thie  Feast  of^  its 
antitype  in  the  Christian 
Church,  30. 

Tacitus,  his  mention  of  Christ, 
26,  n. ;  of  Nero's  persecution 
of  the  Christians,  53,  54. 

Talaia,  John.  366. 

Tarasius,  patriarch,  537. 

Tatian  of  Assyria,  h^  Diates- 
saron,  93;  founder  of  the  sect 
of  the  encratiteSy  223. 

Temples,  closing  and  destmc- 
tion  of  the  heathen,  281. 

Tertullian,  his  early  life,  152 ; 
conversion  and  asceticism 
153;  lapse  into  Montanism, 
153 ;  orthodoxy,  155 ;  death, 
155;  character,  155,  156; 
theology,  style,  156,  157; 
•  Apology '  and  other  works, 
I57>  158 ;  opposes  infant  bap- 
tism, 172 ;  views  on  the 
Apostolical  succession,  184; 
on  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  187 ; 
the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist, 
201 ;  on  marriage,  206,  207 ; 
the  earliest  witness  for  the 
cessation  of  worldly  business 
on  the  Lord's  Day,  208. 

Teutonic  Knights,  military 
order  of,  603 ;  subdue  Prussia, 
603. 

Thaddseus,  Liturgy  of,  called 
also  the  Liturgy  of  all  the 
Apostles,  465. 

Theban  Legion,  the,  and  St. 
Maurice,  no,  iii. 

Themistians,  the,  or  Agnoetce 
368. 

Theodelinda's  crucifix,  447. 

Theodora,  wife  of  Justinian, 
369;  supports  the  Monophy- 
sites,  371. 

Theodora^  Empress,  restores 
image- worship,  543. 

Theodore,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, his  Council  at  York, 
513;  Ten  Canons,  513;  fUs- 
regards  the  Pope's  decrees, 
514. 

,  bibhop  of  Mopsuestia,  on 
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r      Gkrlf4*«  tvofoUpenooiaity  |T^^,B•8ilicAoC4I9• 
«      251.  Trinity,  Uie,  dogma,  MwlChrirt, 
~     -                  -~ heiwleB  about,  219;  Origen 

011,251. 
TraUon  ODondl,  tbe,  at  Oaa- 

stanttnople,  446^  447. 
Toriiolt  AblM^,  588. 
Type,  the,  of  Ooiutans  IL,  i7& 


541; 


StyWe.  lib  Tioknoe, 


il,      542;      recal, 
it,  aod  death.  54X. 


152;  ooBbata  Che  Sntychian 
#ffUlnf,  257. 

"heodoric  remoiMkntes  vith 
Jmtiii,  ^;  gieatueaa  of 
Ua  kii«doin,  J9i;hb  reU- 
gioos  policy.  39»;  tyranny 
IB  later  yeare,  ^92;  arbiter 

SiyBimadiQS    and 
J96;     00    the 
I>ope*s  electkm,  197. 

I.,  the  Great,  hia 
272;  edict  against 
the  Artan  heresy,  271 ;  aom- 
■Hoaa  aecoDd  (Ecomoikal 
OoukO.   27  j; 


278;  reproved 
by  Ambroae,  278 ;  penance, 
37S;  death.  279;  edicts  with- 

'  drawing  all  eopport  fhim 
heatheniam,  280,  282;  hU 
tepartjality,  282;  Apotheo- 
ali^  281;  edicts  against  he- 
iw,  28;. 

—  IL,  284;  his  feeble  cha- 
racter, 154. 

Theodotiaiw.  the,  21a 
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Theognostos,  145. 

ThaoMgns,  title  given  to  the 
i^Mistle  John,  58. 

Tbeopascfaites,  the,  ^2. 

Ilieophilas.  bishop  of  Alexan- 
dria,  his  aeal  a^inst  psgan- 
iam,  281 ;  preaching  in  Afinca. 


— — ,  bishop  of  Antioch,  his 
defence  of  Christianity,  93. 

— ^  Emperor,  condemns  all 
image  worshq^  541. 

Thundering  Legion,  l^end  of 

the,7«. 
Timothy,  his  spedal  tniswion, 

47- 
• iElams,  the  Monophyrite, 

j6j. 
Titus,  his  special  mission,  47. 
Toleration,  fii^t  Edict  of,  under 

Gallienus,  109. 
Tongues,  the  gift  of,  31. 
Tonsure,  the,  401. 
Traditoree,  the,  124,  249. 
Tn^,  polity  of,  64,  66,  67; 

third  persecuticfik  67. 


Ulfilas.  life  and  labours  among 
the  Gotha^  288;  the  'Moees 
of  the  Goths,' 289;  his  alpha- 
bet and  Bible,  289. 

Unni,  Archbidiop  <rf  Bremen, 
his  miflsiop  in  Jutiand,  590 : 
Jurisdiction  over  the  Danish 
Church,  590;  death,  59a 

Utiedit  Psalter,  the,  487. 

▼. 

Valens  renews  the  Arian  'per- 
secution, 271;  his  crueldee 
to  the  orthodox  party.  272. 

Valentinlan  I.,  his  prdiibition 
of  bloodtysacrifloes  and  divi- 
nation, 271. 

1L,272. 

UL,  284,  J95. 

▼alentinnB,  diidt  author  of 
Gnostidan,  221. 

y akrian,  his  pasecutfcm  of  the 
Christians.  108. 

Vandals,  the,  j86;  in  Africa, 
387. 

Vaianes  V.,  290. 

Verdun,  treaty  o^  556. 

Vicars.  492. 

VlctorinuSk  bislK^  of  Beta- 
vium,  168. 

Victoiy,  the  altar  of;  removed 
ftom  the  Senate  House  of 
Rome,  28a 

Vigilantius,  his  reforming  seal, 
480;  attacked  by  Jerome, 
481;  doMunoes  thewuship 
of  Saints,  481. 

Vigilius,  Pope,  elected  by  Beli- 
aarlns,  372;  summoned  to 
G(»>stantinopIe,  }^J ;  refuses 
to  attend  the  Fifth  General 
Council,  .371;  humiliating 
submission  to  its  dedsion, 
J74 ;  his  Ocmstitutum,  373. 

TimceimaUa,  the,  of  Constan- 
tine,  256. 

Vincent,  St,  of  Lerins,  308. 

Virgin  Maiy,  the,  wordiip  of, 
452;  aa  a  female  mediator, 

45a. 


VislgothB,  the,  386. 
Vitale,  Stl,  Ravenna,  434. 
Vladimir,  Si^  his  seal  for  Chris- 
tianity, 597,  598. 
Vows^  monastic,  411. 


Wallia  founds  the  kingdom  of 

the  Visigoths,  386. 
Wearmouth,    monastery    of, 

516. 

Welsh  bishops,  the.Augastine'g 
quarrel  with,  ^3- 

Wenoeslav  murdered  by  his 
brother  Boleslav,  59;. 

Wends,  Christianity  among, 
599^601. 

Western  Empire,  the,  fiBLll  of, 
364. 

Wiching  perseoetes  the  Slavo- 
nian clergy,  who  adhere  to 
the  Liturgy,  594. 

Wilfrid  at  the  ^^od  at  Whitby 
to  decide  about  Easter,  511, 
512 ;  appointed  to  the  see  of 
Undisfron,  512;  opposes  the 
division  of  Ms  see.  514 ;  ban- 
ished and  appeals  to  Rome, 
514 ;  his  restoration,  vicisa- 
todes  and  death,  515;  ad- 
vance of  religion  and  civili- 
zation under,  515. 

Willibrord's  mission  to  Frisii, 
519;  ordained  Archbishop  of 
Utredit,  519. 

Wilna,  episooiMl  see  esta- 
blished at,  604. 

Winfrid,  the  'Apostle*  of 
Gromany,'  519  («ee  B<Hii- 
fiice). 

Wordiip,  places  for,  193 ;  pri- 
mitive form  ot  194;  public, 
460W 

Y. 

Taaelich,  Arabic  title  of,  3S;. 
Teidercrd  IL's  persecution  of 
the  Christians,  290. 

z. 

Zacharias,  Pope,  authorizes 
Bonifrboe  to  reform  the  FrsDk 
Churdi,  520. 

Zeno,  his  accession  and  fligb^L 
363;  restoration.  364;  ap-^ 
points     Odoaoer   his  vicar, 
365 ;  his  fTenoCioon.  3^. 

Zoeimus,  Pope,  his  circular  let- 
ter, 394- 
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LIST  OF  SCHOOL   BOOKS. 


THE  STUDENT'S  MANUALS: 

^  SttuB  oi  dluBB-boolis  for  abianab  St}ioht$. 

FORMING  A  CHAIN  OF  HISTORY  FROM  THE  EARLIEST  AGES 
DOWN  TO  MODERN  TIMES. 


"The  'Student's  Manuals/  edited  for  the  most  part  by  Dr. 
Wm.  Smith,  possess  several  distinctive  features  which  render  them 
singularly  valuable  as  educational  works.  While  there  is  an  utter  absence 
of  flippancy  in  them,  there  is  thought  in  every  page,  which  cannot  fail  to 
excite  thought  in  those  who  study  them,  and  we  are  glad  of  an  oppor- 
tunity of  directing  the  attention  of  teachers  ta  these  aamirabie  school- 
books."^The  Museum. 


THE  STUDENT'S  OLD  TESTAMENT  HIS- 
TORY. From  the  Creation  of  the  World  to  the 
Return  of  the  Jews  from  Captivity.  With  an  Intro- 
duction to  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  By  PHILIP 
SMITH,  B.A.  With  40  Maps  and  Woodcuts.  (630  pp.) 
Post  8vo.    7*.  6</. 

THE    STUDENTS  NEW  TESTAMENT    HIS- 

TORY.  With  an  Introducti<m,  containing  the  connection  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  By  PHILIP  SMITH,  B.A.  With 
30  Maps  and  Woodcuts.    (680  pp.)  Post  8va    js,  6d, 

THE  STUDENT'S  MANUAL  OF  ECCLESI- 
ASTICAL HISTORY.  A  History  ofthe  Christian  Church 
from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Eve  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation.  By  PHILIP  SMITH,  B.A.  With  Woodcuts. 
Post  8vo.    ^s.  td, 

THE    STUDENTS    MANUAL    OF    ENGLISH 

CHURCH  HISTORY,  from  the  Reformation  to  the 
z8th  Century.  By  REV.  G.  G.  PERRY,  Prebendary  of 
Ldno^    Post  8vo. 

THE    STUDENTS    ANCIENT    HISTORY    OF 

THE  EAST.  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Conquests  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  including  Egypt,  Assyria,  Babylonia,  Media, 
Persia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Phoenicia.  By  PHILIP  SMITH,  B.A. 
With  70  Woodcuts.     (608  pp.)    Post  8vo.    7*.  &/. 

THE    STUDENTS    HISTORY    OF    GREECE. 

From  the  Earubst  Times  to  the  Roman  Conquest.  With 
Chapters  on  the  History  of  Literature  and  Art  By  WM. 
SMITH,  D.CL.    With  zoo  Woodcuts.    (640  pp.)     Post  8yo. 

*^  Quesitcns  on  the**  Students  Greece.**    x^mc,    at. 

THE     STUDENTS     HISTORY     OF     ROME. 

From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Estabushmrnt  of  the 
Empire.  With  Chapters  on  the  Historv  of  Literature  and  Art. 
By  DEAN  LIDDELL.  With  80  Woodcuts.  (686  pp.)  Post 
8va    jt.  6d,  {Continued, 

yanuaiy,  1878. 


MURRAY'S  STUDENTS  MANUALS. 
THE   STUDENTS   GIBBON ;   An  Epitome  of 

THE  History  op  thb  Declink  and  Fall  or  thb  Roman 
Empirk.  By  EDWARD  gibbon.  Incorporaliiig  the  researches 
of  recent  hirtnriam.    With  aoo  Woodcuts.    (700  pp.)    Post  8vo. 

TH^'*  STUDENT'S    MANUAL    OF    ANCIENT 

GEOGRAPHY.  By  REV.  W.  L.  BEVAN.  M.A.  With 
150  Woodcuts.    (710  pp.)    Post  8vo.    ^s.  6d, 

THE    STUDENTS    MANUAL    OF    MODERN 

GEOGRAPHY,  Mathrmatical,  Physical,  and  Descriptiyk. 
By  REV.  W.  L.  BEVAN,  M.A.  With  zao  Woodcuts.  (684  pp.) 
Fbst  8va    J*.  6d. 

THE    STUDENTS    HISTORY    OF    EUROPE 

DURING  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.  By  HENRY  HALLAM, 
LL.D.    (650  pp.)     PostSvo.     yt.SJ. 

THE  STUDENTS  CONSTITUTIONAL  HIS- 
TORY OF  ENGLAND.  From  thb  Acce.ssion  op  Henry  VIL 
TO  THB  Dbath  op  Gborcb  II.  By  HENRY  HALLAM, 
LL.D.    (680  pp.)    Post  8vo.    71. 6tl, 

THE    STUDENTS    HUME ;    A    History   of 

England,  prom  thb  Earliest  Timbs  to  the  Reyolution 
IN  1688.  By  DAVID  HUME.  Incorporating  the  Corrections 
and  Researches  of  recent  Historians,  and  continued  to  z868. 
With  70  Woodcuts.    (780pp.)    PostSvo.    7*.6ti. 

%*  QuesticMS  OH  ikt  **  StutUnfs  Hunu,"    xtmo.    9t, 

THE    STUDENTS    HISTORY    OF    FRANCE. 

Fbom  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Establishment  op  the 
Sbcond  Emmrb,  Z853.  With  Notes  and  Illustrations  on  the 
Institutions  of  the  Country.  By  REV.  W.  H.  JERVIS,  M.A. 
With  Weodcnts.    (724  pp.)    Post  8vo.    js.  6d. 

THE   STUDENTS   MANUAL  OF  THE    ENG- 

USH  LANGUAGE.  By  GEORGE  P.  MARSH.  (538  pp.) 
Post  8vo.    7«.  6d. 

THE    STUDENTS    MANUAL    OF    ENGLISH 

LITERATURE.    ByT.  B.  SHAW,  M.A.    (510  pp.)    Post  8vo. 

THl^'sfUDENTS  SPECIMENS  OF  ENGLISH 

LITERATURE.  Selected  from  the  Bbst  Writbks.  By 
THOS.  B.  SHAW,  M.A.    (560  pp.)    Post  8vo.    7*.  6rf. 

THE  STUDENTS  ELEMENTS  OF  GEOLOGY. 

By  SIR  CHARLES  LYELU  F.R.S.  With  600  Woodcuts. 
(699  pp.)    Post  8va    or. 

THE     STUDENTS     MANUAL     OF     MORAL 

PHILOSOPHY.  With  Quotations  and  References.  By 
WILLIAM  FLEMING,  D.D.    (440  pp.)    PostSYo.    7*.  6rf. 

THE  STUDENTS  BLACKSTONE.  An  Abridg- 
ment op  thb  bntirb  Commentaries.  By  R.  MALCOLM 
KERR,    LL.D.    (670  pp.)    Post  8yo.    7X.  &£ 

THE    STUDENTS    EDITION    OF    AUSTIN'S 

JURISPRUDENCE.     Compiled  from  the  larger  work.     By 
LOBBRT  CAMPBELL.    I<«t8Y0.    xm.  ^ 
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DR.    WM.    SMITH'S    SMALLER    HISTORIES. 


These  Works  have  been  drawn  up  for  the  itjwer  forms^ 
at  the  request  of  several  teachers,  who  require  more  elementary 
books  than  the  StUDENx's  Historical  Manuals, 


A    SMALLER    SCRIPTURE     HISTORY    OF 

THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS.    Edited  by  WM. 

SMITH,  D.CL  With  40  Woodcuts.  (370  pp.)  .x6mo.  y.  6d. 
"  Students  well  know  the  value  of  Dr.  Wm.  SraitJi's  larger  Scripture 
History.  This  abridgment  omits  nothing  of  importance,  and  is 
presented  in  such  a  handy  form  that  it  cannot  fail  to  become  a 
valuable  aid  to  the  less  learned  Bible  Student."— /'^<^/<p'jr  Magazine. 

A  SMALLER  ANCIENT  HISTORY  OF  THE 

EAST,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Conquest  of  Alex- 
ANDER  THE  Great.  By  PHILIP.  SMITH,  B.A.  With  7© 
Woodcuts.  (310  pp.)  x6ma  3*.  6d.  - 
**  Designed  to  aid  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  by  placing  in  their 
true  historical  relations  those  allusions  to  Egypt,  Ai»yria,  Babylonia, 
PhGenida,  and  the  Medb-Persian  Empire,  which  form  the  bacjc- 
groiuid  of  the  history  of  Israel.  The  present  wor4c  is  an  indis- 
pensable adjimct  of  the  'Smaller  Scripture  History  ;'  and  the  two 
have  been  written  expressly  to  be  used  together." — Pr^ace. 

A  SMALLER  HISTORY  OF   GREECE,  from 

the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Roman  Conquest.  By  WM. 
SMITH,  D.C.L.    With  74  Woodcuts.     (268  pp.)    i6mo.    3*.  &/. 

A  SMALLER  HISTORY  OF  ROME,  from  the 

Earliest  Times  to  the  Establishment  op  the  umpire.  By 
WM.  SMITH,  D.C.L.    With  70  Woodcuts.    (324  PP.)    x^nw. 

A  SMALLER  CLASSICAL  MYTHOLOGY. 

With  Translations  from  the  Ancient  Poets,  and  Questions  on 
the  Work.  By  H.  R.  LOCKWOOD.  With  90  Woodcuts. 
(300  pp.)    z6mo.    y.  6d, 

A     SMALLER      MANUAL     OF     ANCIENT 

GEOGRAPHY.  By  Rev.  W.  L.  BEVAN,  M. A.  With  36  Wood- 
cuts.   (240  pp.)    z6mo.    31.  6d, 

A  SCHOOL  MANUAL  OF  MODERN  GEO- 
GRAPHY, Physical  and  Political.  By  REV.  JOHN 
RICHARDSON,  M.A.    (400  pp.)    PostSvo.    5x. 

A    SMALLER    HISTORY     OF     ENGLAND. 

From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  year  z868.  By  PHILIP 
SMITH,  B.A.    With  68  Woodcuts.    (400  pp.)    z6mo.    y.  6d. 

A     SMALLER     HISTORY      OF     ENGLISH 

LITERATURE ;  giving  a  sketch  of  the  lives  of  our  chief  writers. 
By  JAMES  ROWLEY    (276  pp.)    z6mo.     3*.  6d. 

SHORT     SPECIMENS     OF     ENGLISH 

LITERATURE.  Selected  from  the  chief  authors  and  arranged 
chronologicaUy.  By  JAMES  ROWLEY,  With  Notes.  (368  pp.) 
z6mo.    3^.  6d. 


DR.  WH.  SMITH'S    DICTIONARIES. 

BIBLICAL,    CLASSICAL,    AND    LATIN. 

DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE;  Its  Antiqui- 

TiES^  BiocsAnrr,  GBOCKAnnr,  and  Natural  Histoky.  With 
IBaMiiikm,    }  txJs.    If  edhmi  Svo.    5/.  5c 

CONCISE    BIBLE    DICTIONARY.     Condensed 

froM  the  aboTc     Widi  lli^i  aad  900  Ilfaistratiaiis.    (1090  PP-) 

SMALLER    BIBLE     DICTIONARY.      Abridged 

froM  tbe  above.     Wi&  Ibps  aad  40  Uastntions.    (6ao  pp.) 

DICTIONARY  OF  CHRISTIAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

CoMntBtnc  HisToxT,  IxsTmmoxs,  axd  AxTiQumss,  fkom 

THV  T1MB  OF  TBm  AfOSTLBS  TO  THB  AGE  OF  ChASLBMAGKE. 

Witk  nhtttcatioBs.     Vol.  x.    (910  pp.)    Ifedhun  Sro.     3U:  6/. 

DICTIONARY  OF  CHRISTIAN   BIOGRAPHY, 

LITERATURE,  SECTS.  AND  DOCTRINES.     Fkom  the 

TIMB  or  THB  AfOSTLBS  TO  THB  AGS  OP  ChABLBMAGXB.     VoL  L 

(930  ppl)    MediuB  Svo.    3XX.  6dm 

DICTIONARY    OF     GREEK    AND     ROMAN 

ANTIQUITIES.  Iffading  the  Laws,  lastkntkos.  Domestic 
Usas«.  Pjuadm,  Scnlptnre,  If  ask,  tibc  Dnuaa,  &c  Widi  500 
IQimratioss.    (1300  pp.)    MediaaiiSvoL    aSc 

DICTIONARY     OF     GREEK    AND     ROMAN 

BIOGRAPHY  AND  MYTHOLOGY.  rn«i,;«;«e  »  History 
of  tke  Andeot  Worid,  dWI,  fitcrair,  and  eodesiasticaL  With 
564  ninsizataoos.     (3730  pp.)    3  Vols.     Metfiom  8vo.    84X. 

DICTIONARY     OF     GREEK     AND     ROMAN 

GEOGRAPHY.  Indndiiy  the  poGtical  Instonr  of  both  coaotrics 
aad  ddfcs.  Widi  530  IBmtiatinmL  (>5i3  pp.)  2  Vols.  Medium 
Sra    561C 

CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY  OF  MYTHOLOGY, 

BIOGRAPHY,   AND   GEOGRAPHY.    Wirii  750  Woodcuts. 
^  (S40  PP^)    8to.     xSc 

I      SMALLER    CLASSICAL    DICTIONARY.    With 

j  300  Woodcuts.    (472  pp.)    Own  Sro.    js.  6J. 

.      SMALLER    DICTIONARY    OF    GREEK    AND 

ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES.  Widi  aoo  Woodcuts.  (474  ppt) 
CroimSniL    js.  6d. 

COMPLETE   LATIN-ENGLISH   DICTIONARY. 

With  Tables  of  die  Roman  Odcndar,  Measures,  Wog^tos,  and 
Moneys.    (laaopp.)    Medium  Sro.    ^ts. 

SMALLER    LATIN-ENGLISH    DICTIONARY: 

with  IXdionary  of  IVoper  Names  and  Tables  of  Roman  Calendar, 
etc*     (673  pp.)    Square  lama    fs.  6d. 

COPIOUS     &     CRITICAL      ENGLISH-LATIN 

DICTIONARY.    ^76  pp.)    Medium  Sra    *u. 

SMALLER    ENGLISH-LATIN     DICTIONARY. 

(790  pp.)    Square  xamo.    ft.  6d. 


DR.  WM.  SMITH'S   LATIN   COURSE. 
PRINCIPIA    LATINA,   Part    I.    FmsT   Latin 

Course.  A  Grammar,  Delectus,  and  Exercise  Book  with  Vi>- 
cabularies.    (200  pp.)    x2mo.    y.  6d, 

%*  IHiis  work  contains  the  Accidence  arranged  as  in  the 
"ordinary  grammars''  as  well  as  in  the  '* Public  Schools 
Latin  Primer." 

APPENDIX  TO  PRINCIPIA  LATINA,  Part  I. 

Additional  Exercises,  with  Examination  Papers,  en  Part  I.    zamo, 

PRINCIPIA  LATINA,  Part  II.    Reading  Book. 

An  ^  Introduction  to  Anciept  Mythology,  Geography,  Roman 
Antiquities,  and  History.  With  Notes  and  a  Dictionary.  (268 
pp.)    lamo.    3.r.  6d, 

PRINCIPIA  LATINA,  PART  IIL  Poetry,  i.  Easy 

Hexameters  and  Pentameters.  2.  Eclogae  Ovidianse.  3.  Prosody 
and  Metre.    4.  First  Latin  Verse  Book.    (160  pp.)    i2mo.   3^.  (hL 

PRINCIPIA  LATINA,  Part  IV.    Prose  Compo- 

SITION.  Rules  of  Syntax,  with  Examples,  Explanations  of  Syno- 
nyms, and  Exercises  on  the  Syntax.    (194  pp.)    i2mo.     3r.  6</. 

PRINCIPIA   LATINA,  Part  V.     Short  Tales 

AND  Anecdotes  from  Ancient  History,  for  Translation 
INTO  Latin  Prose.    (140  pp.)    i2mo.    y. 

LATIN -ENGLISH     VOCABULARY,     arranged 

according  to  Subjects  and  Etymology;  with  a  Latin-English 
Dictionary  to  Phiedrus,  Cornelius  Nepos,  &nd  Ca:sar's  "Gallic 
War."    (190  pp.)    xamo.    3*.  6d. 

THE    STUDENTS  LATIN    GRAMMAR.     For 

THE  Higher  Forms.    (406  pp.)    Post  8vo.    6r. 

SMALLER  LATIN   GRAMMAR.     Abridged  from 

the  above.     (220  pp.)    zamo.     y.6d. 

TACITUS.     Germania,   Agricola,   and    First 

Book  op  the  Annals.    With  English  Notes.    (378  pp.)    x2mo. 

oc     ^m1  >■■■■■■  — — 

CHILD'S    FIRST    LATIN    BOOK,    Including    a 

Systematic  Treatment  of  the  New  Pronunciation  ;  and  Praxis 
of  Nouns,  Adjectives,  and  Pronouns.  By  T.  D.  HALL, 
M.A.    (68  pp.)    z6mo.   is,  6d, 


DR.  WM.  SMITH'S  GERMAN  COURSE. 

GERMAN  PRINCIPIA,  Part  I.    First  German 

Course.    Containing  Grammar,  Delectus,  Exercbes,  and  Voca- 
bulary.   (164  Dp.)    Z2mo.    y.  6d, 

GERMAN    PRINCIPIA,  Part  II.    A  Reading 

Book.  Containiiu;  Fables,  Stories,  and  Anecdotes,  Natural  His- 
.  tory,  and  Scenes  from  the  History  of  Germany.  With  Gramma- 
.    tical  Questions,  Notes,  and  Dictionary.    (t86  pp.)  'x2mo.    3^.  6d. 

PRACTICAL    GERMAN    GRAMMAR.      With  a 

Sketch  of  the  Hbtorical  Development  of  the  Language  and  its 
Principal  Dialects.     Post  8vo.    3;.  6d. 


DR.  WM.  SMITH'S  GREEK  COURSE. 

This  Seriu  9uu  teen  prepared  on  the  samtpUtn  •*  the  '  JPrinci/ia  Lati.ta.*  Tkt 
grtnt  •bftet  it  t0  make  tke  study  ^  the  Creek  languaee  as  easy  and  simple  as 
fotsiUe^  by  givinr  the  grammatical  /brms  only  as  Ihey  are  wanted,  mnd  by 
eneMing  the  fttpU  te  translate /rem  Greek  into  English  and  from  English  inta 
Greek  as  seen  as  he  has  learned  the  Creek  charatters  and  the  First  DedeMsien. 


INITIA    GRiECA»    Part    L     First     Greek 

CouRSK,  containing  Grammar,  Delectus,  Exercise  Book,  and 
Vocabularies.    (194  pp.)    lama    y.  6tL 

INITIA    GRiECA,    Part  II.    Reading   Book  ; 

containine  short  Tales,  Anecdotes,  Fables,  Mythology,  and 
Grecian  History.    With  a  Lexicon.    (330  pp.)    zamo.    y,  6d. 

INITIA  GRiCCA,  Part  III.  Prose  Composi- 
tion :  containing  the  Rules  of  Syntax,  with  copious  Examples 
and  Elxercises.    (szopp.)    zamo.    y.(>d, 

STUDENTS  GREEK  GRAMMAR  FOR  THE 

HiGHKR  Forms.  By  PROFESSOR  CURTIUS.  (386  pp.) 
Post  8vo.    6«. 

SMALLER  GREEK  GRAMMAR.    Abridged  from 

the  above  work,    (aao  pp.)    zamo.    y.  6d, 

GREEK  ACCIDENCE.    Extracted  from  the  above 

work.    (135  pp.)    zsmo.    m.  6d, 

ELUCIDATIONS      OF      CURTIUS'      GREEK 

GRAMMAR.  Translated  by  EVELYN  ABBOTT,  M.A. 
Post  8vo.    ys.  6tL 

PLATO.    The  Apology  of  Socrates,  the  Crito, 

AND  Part  op  thb  "Phmoo  ;  with  Notes  in  English  from  Stall- 
BAUM.  and  Schleikkmachbr's  Introductions.  (34a  pp.)  z3mo. 
3*.  6a,  

DR-  WM.  SMITH'S  FRENCH  COURSE. 

FRENCH  PRINCIPIA,  Part  L    First  French 

Course,  contsuning  Grammar,  Delectus,  ExBRass  Book,  and 
Vocabularies.   (180  ]^.)    xamo.    y.  6d, 

FRENCH    PRINCIPIA,  Part  IL    Reading- 

Book,  containing  Fables,  Stories,  and  Anecdotei,  Natural  His- 
tory, and  Scenes  from  the  History  of  France.  With  Grammatical 
Questions,  Notes,  and  a  copious  Etymological  Dictionary. 
^64  pp.)    ramo.    4r.  6d. 

FRENCH  PRINCIPIA,  Part  III.    Prose  Com- 

position,  containing  a  systematic  Course  of  Exercises  on  the 
Syntax  with  the  Principal  Rules  of  Syntax.    x2mo. 

[In  preparation, 

THE  STUDENTS  FRENCH  GRAMMAR:  a 

Practical  and  Historical  Grammar  of  the  French  Language.  By 
C.  HERON-WALL,  late  Assistant  Master  at  Brighton  College. 
With  an  Introduction  1^  M.  LiTTsi.  (490 pp.)  Post  8vo.  7*.  iel. 

A  SMALLER  GRAMMAR  OF  THE   FRENCH 

LANGUAGE.  For  the  Middle  and  Lower  Forms.  Abridged 
fixmi  the  above.    (230  pp.)    zamo.    y.  6d. 


Dr.WM,  SMITH'S  ENGLISH  COURSE. 

PRIMARY  HISTORY  OF  BRITAIN.  For  Ele- 
mentary ScjtooLS.  Edited  by  WM.  SMITH,  D.C.L.  {368  pp.) 
i2mo.    3f.  6d. 

"  The  modest  title  of  this  history  scarcely  indicates  its  real  value. 
It  is  an  admirable  work,  one  of  the  best  short  school  histories  of  England 
we  have  seen." — Edttcatiotutl  Times, 

SCHOOL  MANUAL  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR; 

with  Copious  Exercises.     By  WM.  SMITH,  D.C.L.,  and  T.  D. 
HALL,  M. A.    (256  pp.)    Post  8va    3;.  6d. 

"  The  use  of  this  book  will  vender  unnecessary  that  of  many  others. 
It  b  really  a  serviceable  sdiool-book." — Noncot^formist, 

PRIMARY   ENGLISH   GRAMMAR   FOR  ELE- 

MENTARV  Schools.     With  Exercises  and  Questions.     Based 
upon  the  above  work.  By  T.  D.  HALL,  M.A.  (76  pp.)  z6mo.  zx. 

**  We  doubt  whether  any  grammar  ceuld  give  an  introduction  to  the 
English  language  more  clear,  concise,  and  full  than  this  do9s"—lVaicA- 
man, 

SCHOOL  MANUAL  OF  MODERN  GEO- 
GRAPHY, PHYSICAL  AND  POLITICAL.  By  JOHN 
RICHARDSON,  M,A.,  Diocesan  Inspector  of  Schools.  (400 
pp.)    Post  8vo.    5X. 

"  This  work  has  been  drawn  up  for  Public  Sdxools,  Ladies'  Semi- 
naries, Training  Colleges,  Teachers,  Middle  Class  and  Commercial 
Schools.  It  contains  a  careful  selection  of  the  principal  known  &cts  of 
Physical  and  Political  Geography."— /V^s/iwrr. 


STANDARD  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

KING    EDWARD    VI.'s '  LATIN    GRAMMAR; 

or.  An  Introduction  to  the  Latin  Tongue.  (324  pp.)  i2mo.  3^.  6J, 

KING  EDWARD  VL's  FIRST  LATIN   BOOK. 

The  Latin  Acciuencb    S3mtax  and  Prosody,  widi  an  English 
Translation,  (aao  pp.)   z2mo.    M,6d, 

OXENHAM'S  ENGLISH  NOTES  FOR  LATIN 

ELEGIACS,  designed  for  early  proficients  in  the  art  of  Latin 
Versification.    (156  pp.)    x2mo.     3^.  6d. 

MUTTON'S  PRINCIPIA  GR^CA.  An  Intro- 
duction TO  THE  Study  of  Greek.  A  Grammar,  Delectus, 
and  Exercise  Book,  with  Vocabularies.     (1541^.)    zamo.    y.6d. 

MATTHIiE'S    GREEK    GRAMMAR.     Abridged 

by  BLOMFIELD.    Revised  by  £.  S.  CROOKE,  B.A.  (4x2  pp.) 
Post  8vo.    4r. 

LEATHES'    HEBREW    GRAMMAR.     With  the 

Hebrew  text  of"  Genesis  i,— vi.,  and  Psalms  i. — vL     Grammatical 
Analygis  and  Vocabulary.    (252  pp.)    Post  8vo.    7^.  6d, 


MRS.  MARKHAM'S  HISTORIES. 

••  Mrs.  Mafkham*s  Histories  are  constructed  on  a  plan  which  is  novel 
and  we  think  well  chosen,  and  we  are  glad  to  fini  that  they  are  deservedly 
popular,  for  they  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommenced,"-^ yaurfta/ q/" 
EaucaiioM, 

A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  First 

Invasion  by  the  Romans.  By  MRS.  MARKHAM.  Continued 
down  to  1867.  With  Conversations  at  the  end  of  each  Chapter. 
With  xoo  Woodcuts.    (538  pp.)    x2ino.    3^.  6k/. 

A  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE,  FROM  THE  Conquest 

BY  THK  Gauls.  By  MRS.  MARiCHAM.  Continued  down  to 
xS6z.  With  Ccuiversations  at  the  end -of  each  Cha4>ter.  With  70 
Woodcuts.   (550  pp.)   xamo.    3*.  6d. 

A  HISTORY  OF  GERMANY,  from  the  Invasion 

OF  THE  Kingdom  by  the  Romans  under  Marius.  On  the 
plan  of  Mrs.  Markham.  Continued  down  to  1867.  With  50 
Woodcuts.     (460  pp.)    xamb.     3^.  6d, 

LITTLE  ARTHUR'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  LADY   CALLCOTT.    Continued  down  to  the  year  X873. 
l^th  36  Woodcuts.    (286  pp.)    x6mo.     is.  td. 
"I  never  met  with  a  history  so  well  adapted  to  the  capacities  of 
children  or  tfieir  entertainment,  so  philosophiod,  and  written  with  such 
simplicity.'' — Mrs.  Marcett. 

yESOFS    FABLES.     A  New  Version.     By  REV. 

THOS.  JAMES.  With  xoo  Woodcuts.  (168  pp.)  Post  8vo.  2*.  ed. 
"Of  ^sop's  Fablbs  there  ought  to  be  in  every  school  many  copies, 
full  of  pictures."— />ai*r'*  Magazine. 

THE   BIBLE   IN  THE    HOLY    LAND:    being- 
Extracts  from  dean  STANLEY'S  SINAI  AND  PALES- 
TINE.   With  Woodcuts.    (2x0  pp.)    i6mo.    2; .  &/. 


NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  &  SCIENCE. 


NEWTH'S     FIRST     BOOK      OF     NATURAL 

PHILOSOPHY:  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Sutics, 
Dynamics,  Hydrostatics,  Optics,  and  Acoustics,  with  ntunerous 
Examples.    New  and  enlarged  edition.     Small  8va     or.  (td 

NEWTH'S    ELEMENTS   OF   MECHANICS,  in- 

dudmg  Hydrostatics,  with  numerous  Examples.  (374  pp.)  Small 
8vo.     Zs.  id. 

NEWTH'S  MATHEMATICAL   EXAMPLES.    A 

Graduated  Series  of  Elementary  Examples,  in  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
Logarithms,  Trigonometry,  and  Mechanics.  (378  pp.)  Small 
8vo.    %s.  6d. 

BUCKLEY'S     POPULAR     HISTORY     OF 

NATURAL  SCIENCE,  and  Progress  of  Discovery  from  the 
time  of  the  Greeks  to  the  Present  Day,  for  Schools.  With  60 
Illustrations,  Post  8vo.    gs,  _^^  ^ 
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